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FASHIONABLE ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS. 


OTEING can strike the casual observer of the 
havits of our young ladies more than their 
present tendency toward musical instruments of 
unusual character, 
ann Plano-forte and the harp were formerly 
ay y istruments which young ladies deemed 
sulliciently graceful and easy to the touch. ‘The 
harp, traditionally interesting and poetical, was, 
however, not easy. It hurt the hands and in- 
Jured their beauty, caused little callous places to 
grow on the fingers, and was without doubt a 
eg Severe trial of the patience of both scholar 
ee a: Some young ladies found that the 
Hh bore too much on the shoulder, and so 
iv e gradually retired before the piano, whose 
ory Keys and easily placed finger-board made 
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all things too fatally easy for little girls, who 
could be propped up before it to run up and 
down those dreadful scales almost as soon as 
they could walk. : 

This has introduced to the world much bad 
playing; for a person who had no natural taste 
for music would, if called upon by a severe mam- 
ma or a stern governess, learn to play mechanic- 
ally, and perhaps would continue through a long 
life to vex the sensitive ears of her family by 
playing badly those compositions of the great 
masters which should be played well or not at 
all. Music demands an especially fine and pe- 
culiarly apt organization. No one should attempt 
to learn it who has not a good ear, a perfect 
sense of time, and that love for it which renders 
“practicing” a matter of course, and not too dis- 
agreeable. A man who essays to be an actor, or 
a public speaker, or a reader, with a disagreeable 


‘ 


lisp or stutter in his conversation, is universally 
regarded as a great bore; a woman who learns 
the piano without having the qualifications for it 
is a still greater one. The piano is always about, 
and can be played on by this imperfect perform- 
er to the great sorrow of those who must listen 


to her. : 


But now the public taste has taken a great . 


leap, and young women are cultivating the violin, 
the violoncello, and the zither—the latter that 
pretty little flat harp which is laid on a table 
and played, not only with the fingers on the 
strings, but with two little metal claws, which 
are fastened on the thumbs, producing a metallic 
click or resonant thrill which is very telling. 
This instrument, which dates back to great an- 
tiquity, has been for a long period until late years 
only known to travellers in the Tyrol, as the ac- 


companiment of ‘those strolling singers Wh [liad ¢ 
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marmots for sale, and whose characteristic yodel, 
accompanied by those twanging chords, seemed 
inseparable from the Alpine air and the sight of 
& snow mountain, Even to-day, when one sees 
the graceful young girl seated at the table prac- 
ticing her zither, and hears those wild chords, an 


Alpine scene rises before the eyes, and transfers - 


the modern esthetic interior, in charming, dream- 
like transformation, to rushing streams, pine for- 
ests, blue peaks, and snow mountains—that scen- 
ery of Switzerland and the Tyrol which is of all 
things most lovely. : 

The zither is now not that rude instrument 
which the Tyrolese play, but a complicated and 
well-constructed box, with keys at one end, and 
all the apparatus for tuning which belongs to the 
guitar. /Plaeed on a little talife,.the young lady 
perfornier seats heyself, aid \putting her metal 
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it as Queen Elizabeth played the “‘virginals.” It 
hurts the fingers at first, the third one especially, as 
the strings are made of wire, but a patient and 
persevering student can accomplish it in three or 
four months, and it is always pleasing. It never 
rises to the height of violin-playing as an art, nor 
does it furnish an orchestra, as does the piano, 
but it is novel and pleasing, and like the art of 
etching, which brings the landscape to the gaze, 
the zither brings the performer's musical feeling 
into immediate contact with the hearer’s sense of 
sound. The performer plays a simple air, which 
goes from her fingers, heart, and brain to the ear 
and consciousness of her listener without the in- 
tervention of technique. 

The zither, like all simple instruments—as the 
harp played by a blind beggar, or the guitar in 
the hand of a Spanish gitana—goes to the heart. 
It is impossible sometimes to keep the tears from 
the eyes, as its “wild warbling measures rise.” 
It is therefore a very charming instrument for 
an young girl to learn. We all know the fatigue, 
ennui, and distress of having to listen to an am- 
bitious piano-forte solo badly played, when. con- 
trasted with the joy and refreshment of hearing 
an English ballad well sung, and the performance 
on the zither has all the simple eloquence of the 
ballad. It is not tedious, and it ts new, and as 
yet unworn by usage. Jt is likewise a very be- 
coming instrument, which can not, we fear, be 
said of the violoncello, 

Since Camilla Urso demonstrated that women 
could play the violoncello, and play is well, we 
have every possible proof that they mean to do 
it, and the violoncello is so rich and full that it is 
its own excuse for being; but we can not agree 
with a modern critic that even St. Cecilia looks 
well under Domenichino’s magie brush in the 
act of playing it. We prefer to hear than to see 
the violoncello played. The violin, however, is 
a very graceful instrument, and in the hands of a 
young girl beautiful and picturesque. We ad- 
mire the bravery of a girl who learns the violin, 
for it is the most ungrateful of instruments, She 
can scarcely ever do more than to play passably, 
to accompany the piano, to keep up her part of 
the family concert, but she is to be commended 
if she can draw from those mysterious entrails of 
the cat a single note like the human voice, wild, 
weird, powerful, and telling. The organ has been 
always almost too grand for a woman's strength, 
and yet how many country congregations are in- 
debted to some patient girl who has learned its 
complicated machinery that she may assist at the 
worship of her chosen church! A woman must 
have special gifts, much enthusiasm, good health, 
and phenomenal strength to play the organ well, 
Of course to play this grandest of all instruments 
well is to be a great musician. To play the pi- 
ano-forte well is another magnificent accousplish- 
ment, Jt is not beeause the piano-lorte is un- 
worthy that we advise certain people to stop play. 


Te ad ee al 
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ing on it, it is beeans® itis 50 ve 
and enormously diffioult that we advise 80 mony 
strummers (as we must unflatteringly call them) 
to avoid the dreadful and unprofitable slavery, 
urfless they are sure to succeed. 

Jf a woman is bound up in music let her learn 
several instruments. There is no particular pre- 
judice against any of them for a lady, except the 
trombone, and Fra Angelico makes even vhat 
graceful in the hands of one of his female angels. 

Why do our young ladies not learn the guitar ? 
Why has this most graceful, romantic, and poet- 
ical instrument been shelved? It is capable of 
yreat musical effects both for solo3 and as an ac- 
companist to songs. And when does a pretty 
woman with a pretty hand look so lovely as when 
she throws the blue ribbon of her guitar across 
her shoulder, and laying one white hand across the 
strings, fingers the frets with the other ? 

If one-third of the money which has been spent 
upon girls in the enforced, cruel, and alien busi- 
ness of learning the piano had been spent in the 
far easier practice of the zither and the guitar, if 
a girl had been taught to sing a song naturally, 
as a Spanish girl sings it to-her guitar, instead of 
feebly imitating an Italian prima donna, how much 
pain and suffering would have been abolished! 
Young girls have been serfs and slaves to the 
wearisome old boarding-school piano, while if they 
had been allowed to choose an instrument, they 
would have been interested and almost enthusi- 
astic students. And here we must acknowledge 
ourselves less wise than the Italian mammas of 
the seventeenth century, for we see in many beau- 
tiful Italian and also Flemish pictures the musical 
parties, where women are playing the viol, violin, 
violoncello, lute, and harp—the guitar family, re- 
solving itself into several shapes. The piano was 
not in those days, save in its earliest and most 
imperfect form, and perhaps music was less of 
an art, but we are convinced that musical parties 
were much more amusing and agrecable. 

That very funny but not altogether melodious 
amusement which young people derive from play- 
ing on toy instruments, and making a sort of cat- 
erwauling imitation of an orchestra, we do not 
consider as worthy of much attention, 

Many lady violinists have appeared at public 
concerts within a few years, and we know of at 
least two very accomplished violoncello players 
in New York society. There is here and there 
an admirable guitarist. And the trombone has 
its one lady pupil. The wind instruments, the 
clarionette, the oboe, and the flute, have not seem- 
ed to attract the female player. The oboe, with 
its pretty little mouth-piece, would seem to be 
the very thing for a young girl to play upon. But 

perhaps women seldom have the continuous 
strength of lungs to blow upon this delicate reed. 

The banjo, that ungraceful half-guitar, has be- 
come a very fashionable instrument for young 
Jadies within a few years. They learn it go very 
easily, and it is a very good accompaniment for 
a negro melody or a jolly song. But the banjo 
is very limited. It does not repay the performer, 
and its associations are not of the drawing-room, 
but of; the hall, It is, however, very 


ee 
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fashionable just at present, and for a young lady 
to know how to play on it is to insure her popu- 
larity. The same industry which many girls have 
devoted to this instrument, with its tum tum (sug- 
gesting always the slave playing on his barrel-top 
over which he has stretched a skin, and which 
responds to his thumbs as he beata it with his 
native sense of rhythm), would have brought them 
a good knowledge of the guitar or the zither, and 
either would have given more pleasure to their 
friends. 

The harp, if taught in childhood with a skillful 
teacher, and if the performer has taste and mu- 
sical intelligence, ia a far more remunerative in- 
strument than the piano. Less skill is demand- 
ed, there is less competition, and a harpist is a 
gentle being much sought for, An amount of 
time very much less than that required to make 
an ordinarily good piano-forte player will be 
adequate to the making of a good though not 
a t harpist, 

sriety of music is now what should be sought 
for in a house. The monotony of the old style of 
piano, and simply piano, is quite out of fashion. 
Of course it is very well to teach girls the piano, 
even if they can but play a waltz well, if nothing 
can be done better; but to put every poor little 
maid down before those ivory keys is to make 
her an unwilling and generally a very poor player. 

The humble zither which is brought from the 
Tyrol, a very primeval instrument, is preferred 
by many players to the more elaborate and ex- 
pensive improvement which is now taught in our 
cities, and which so many young ladies are learn- 
ing. However, if one knows how to play on the 
elaborate one, she can always play on the sim- 
pler one, as Rubinstein could play on a spinet, if 
he got tired of a modern grand piano. 

The zither is to other musical instruments what 
the broad dash of the modern water-colorists is tc 
the elaborate effects taught a quarter of a century 
ago, when layer on Jayer of color was disposed in 
what is now considered false and foolish elabora- 
tion. It is the “realistic” school of music. It 
is producing sound from the simplest yet the 
most telling quality of combinations—wood, met- 
al, and the human hand. Of course a certain 
amount of skill is very necessary. To achieve 
the yodel is the work of some little time, but it 
is comparatively easy and very delightful. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN IttustrateD WEEKLY, 


Published January 2, contains Part I. of a charm- 
tng Christmas Fairy Tale by Mrs. W. J. Hays, 
with a front-page illustration by ALFRED FREDER- 
cks.  J'here is the usual installment of the serial 
story “ Nan,” by Mas. Joun Liwig, with an illies- 
tration by Mrs, Jessie SuxpHeap. Miss Sopme 
Swett contributes a delightful short story, entitled 
“A Brand-new Year.” 

The attention of the boys is especially called to 
“ Tearning a Trade,” by James Ons, Part 1. 
of “ A Castaway Ambassador,” by James Pay, 
concludes this picturesque and thrilling story of 
marine disaster. 

Yo the art work of this Number Miss Jvssin 
McDermorr contributes four illustrations, accom- 
panying Mr. Oris's article, and a charming full- 
page made up of holiday scenes from“ The Toy- 
shop Windows.” 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES. 


Our readers’ attention ts expecially invited to the 
two Serial Stories,“ Youanne,” by WitiaM BLACK, 
and “ Bio Mk Discourse,” by Mary Ceci. Hay, 
that are begun in the present Nunber of the Bazar. 


“THINGS.” 


A ete evening of a singularly lofty and 
happy existence a famous social phi- 
losopher declared: “I determined early in 
life not tu be a slave to things; not to put 
my life as pledge for fine furniture, for lux- 
uries, for material surroundings. We lived 
a simple life, my wife and I, and we have 
never regretted it.” It is only when some 
anniversary, facing, Janus-like, both past 
and future, sets us seriously thinking, that 
we realize the general devotion to things. 
Twelve months of toil, anxiety, and hurry 
since 1882 appeared at the head of our let- 
ters, and what have most of us bought with 
that enormous spending, save each day’s 
sustenance? At the head of our letters, 
said wef But who has had time for let- 
ters—those rational, gay, discursive, pictur- 
esque causeries, solace of friendship and de- 
light of history ? : 

The accumulation of the fortunate may 
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be a finer house, more “ sincere” furniture, 
costlier clothes, richer silver, but always 
things. And if they be not things which 
perish in the using, surely something more 
valuable than these possessions has perish- 
ed in the getting. There is no reason why 
wealth, out of its abundance, should not 
make its surroundings beautiful. Harm 
is done only by the inference that ouly mon- 
ey can secure beautiful surroundings, and 
that they are necessarily worth the cost. 

Never was there a time when so much 
beauty was to be had for a price. Of 
course, therefore, never did if seem so easy 
and proper to buy it. Within the last ten 
years this habit of indiscriminate expendi- 
ture has become almost universal in cities, 
and no habit is at once more contagious and 
more pernicious than the practice of valu- 
ing money only for the immediate gratifi- 
eation it will buy. Fathers and mothers 
make their children’s tastes exacting and 
expensive, and dying, leave them to narrow 
means and to that morbid discontent which 
the contrast of existing poverty with past 
abundance commonly engenders. 

One of the results of the present extraor- 
dinary interest in furniture and decoration 
is doubtless to foster the desire for things 
as euch. People who used to spend ex- 
travagantly on butcher and grocer now 
save something from them to put in bronzes 
or portiéres, aud feel that they have tak- 
en a long step toward sweetness and light. 
And so they have, if the choice is made 
between the momentary gratification of 
the palate and the lasting delight of the 
eye. But the trouble is that bronze and 
portiére have become as much “ the thing” 
as afternoon teas or poke bonnets, and are 
necessarily no more significant of culture. 
And the self-righteous feeling with which 
the average person buys a Limoges jar or 
a Chippendale cabinet tends to a greater ex- 
travagance in the name of art than would 
have been permitted in the name of fashion. 

Again, women who would see the folly of 
sitting for hours at plain sewing, if they 
could afford to hire it done, will stitch at 
table cover, lambrequin, or screen in @ fren- 
zy of haste, not with the delicate delight 
which an artist would feel in the presence 
of the soft -lwieit silks and velvets, not with 
the artis’  reluctatre te leave the lovely 
creations of his mind and hand, but merely 
to possess another article of fashionable up- 
holstery. It is certainly better to have 
pretty furnishings than ugly ones, but it is 
certainly worse to pay one’s self for win- 
dow-curtains than to go without them. 

To drudge away life for a place in socie- 
ty, to give precious afternoons to the labor 
of “paying calls,” and to allow indifferent 
acquaintances, ay EMERSON said, to devas- 
tate the day, to give constant thought to 
the revision of one’s toilette and the im- 
provement of one’s visiting list, this is to be 
a slave to things, And ifthe slave do not 
feel her fetters, so much the worse for her. 
So many women have not time for the un- 
hurried delight of their children’s presence, 
for reading anything beyond the last novel, 
for any occupation higher than the narrow- 
ing round they call their “domestic and so- 
cial duties”! So many young girls, when 
their parties, their fancy-work, their shop- 
ping, their calls, are attended to, have no 
time to spend with the great minds of the 
world, no time to study pictures or musie, 
no time for thought and growth! So many 
men are thrall§ of labor, chained to desk 
and shop, with no time for accomplishmeuts 
and culture, and alas! presently with no de- 
sire for them! For it is the terrible pen- 
alty we pay for neglect of our higher na- 
ture that by-and-by it ceases its demands 
upon us, . 

But what is time for, if it be not for these 
very uses? We are born heirs of all the 
ages. And at the beginuing of a new year 
we may well ask ourselves whether we can 
afford to give up this splendid heritage, and 
put our lives in pledge for things. 


INFLUENCE OF LIQUID FOODS ON 
DIGESTION. 


By JULIET CORSON. 


N order to comprehend the nutritive value of 
gruel and liquid foods of a similar charac- 
ter it is necessary to consider briefly that part 
of the digestive process which begins in the mouth 
as soon as food is brought into contact with the 
saliva. This secretion of the salivary glands be- 
gins that transformation of starch into sugar 
which all starchy substances must undergo before 
they can be absorbed by the system. After leav- 
ing the mouth, and while passing through the 
stomach, starch is not at all affected by the action 
of the acid gastric juice; but upon reaching the 
intestines their alkaline juices complete the con- 
version of starch into sugar, when their condition 
is normal. The inference is plain that under any 
deficient secretion of saliva or intestinal fluids 
starchy substances should be avoided. They 
should not be used in any abnormal condition 
which favors the excessive formation of sugar. 
This point will be referred to in treating of foods 
for persons suffering from diabetes. For these 


reasons the fact is apparent that only the physt- 
cian who is fully cognizant of the state of the 
entire system can with safety indicate the diet of 
an invalid, 

The secretion of saliva is so largely affected by 
the condition of the nervous system that the fact 
is proverbial that a person under the influence of 
strong excitement neither craves food nor can 
properly digest it. This is especially the case 
with very nervous or hysterical women, whose 
stomachs often reject food as soon as it is swal- 
lowed. It would be well in this connection to 
note the fact that properly made beef tea is use- 
ful, for even if it is retained in the stomach only 
momentarily, it imparts a little of its nutriment 
by absorption. It is during such excessively 
nervous conditions that recourse is frequently 
had to anodynes and nervous sedatives, as, for 
instance, a small quantity of pure spirits, a glass 
of good wine, or four or five drops of chloroform 
and a tea-spoonful of extract of red lavender in 
a glass of water. Because of this action of the 
nervous system upon the digestive functions any 
absorbing mental action should be avoided dur- 
ing eating, as the discussion of abstruse subjects, 
or the reading of any matter which demands close 
consecutive thought. 

It is sufficiently apparent from these observa- 
tions that causes of excitement in the sick-room 
should be avoided, because mental quietude is 
absolutely necessary to the patient if all ita nour- 
ishment is to be derived from food. Physical 
weariness also weakens the digestive powers; for 
this reason patients often derive the greatest ad- 
vantage from food taken immediately after re- 
pose. A few moments’ sleep before eating will 
largely influence the effect of food, The ques- 
tion of sleeping immediately after eating is open 
to discussion, but this observation is not to be 
considered as contradictory of the fact that a 
slight repast is often advantageous in conditions 
of restlessness at night, or of actual sleeplessness, 
which is sometimes occasioned by hunger, and 
manifested by a general sense of physical exhaus- 
tion and nervous irritability; the refreshment 
given under such conditions should be digestible 
and not abundant, a very small quantity will suf- 
fice to draw the blood from the brain to assist 
digestion, and thus favor sleep. 

The use of very stimulating or intensely hot 
food retards the flow of the saliva; the effect of 
using absolutely cold food under general condi- 
tions is equally objectionable, because etre stom- 
ach must heat the food to its own temperature 
before it can be digested. For this reason, un- 
less cold food, and especially cold drinks, are or- 
dered by the physician, all nourishment given to 
invalids should be heated to a temperature of at 
Joaat 190° Fahrenheit. 

The early morning, as? thp evening are the 
times of the day when physical prostration seems 
most marked, even in fairly healthy conditions of 
the system; it will often be found desirable to 
give special nourishment to invalids at those 
times. In feverish conditions, when unfavorable 
symptoms seem aggravated toward evening, the 
greater part of the food should be given early in 
the day, unless the physician directs otherwise, In 
the state of debility which follows feverishness 
the nourishment should be frequent and persist- 
ent, especially at night. The free use of rum and 
milk as a nourishing stimulant in the physical 
depression attending fever is now favored by 
many physicians. 

The use of food during the night is clearly in- 
dicated in consumption, especially about three or 
four hours after midnight; it has the effect of 
counteracting the exhaustion which follows the 
profuse nightly perspirations that so frequently 
mark this disease. 

The opinion is held by some writers on dietetics 
that the free use of liquid food is injurious to the 
digestive organs, but the readiness with which a 
nutritious liquid is absorbed by the stomach, and 
the facility with which it passes almost directly 
into the circulation as an immediate nutrient, 
would not seem to favor this conclusion, 

While the excessive use of gruels may often be 
injudicious, many of them are excellent to a de- 
gree, and some of them are quite nutritious ; even 
when they lack nutriment, they may be made to 
perform the office of bland demulcents, useful in 
irritable conditions of the stomach a:.a bowels, 
Where the digestive organs are very much weak- 
ened, gruels are sometimes imperfectly digested 
because invalids are apt to swallow them quickly, 
before they are affected by the alkaline action of 
the saliva; consequently their digestion is not 
really begun until they are subjected to the influ- 
ence of the pancreatic and intestinal juices. For 
this reason gruels, which can not be mingled with 
the saliva as solid food is during the mastication, 
should be held in the mouth a short time before 
they are swallowed, in order to admit of a certain 
intermixture of the saliva with them. Dr. Cham- 
bers says that a spoonful of cooked arrowroot 
held in the mouth for five minutes, and then sub- 
mitted to a chemical test, will show scarcely a 
trace of starch, This fact demonstrates the im- 
portance of a complete admixture with the saliva 
of all kinds of food in which starch predominates, 
as it notably does in most foods of vegetable 
origin. 

When the digestive organs are very weak, toast- 
water is often preferable to gruels, because some 
of the nourishment yielded by the gum and farina 
of the toast to the water can be speedily absorb- 
ed; for this reason, when the patient’s condition 
permits, gruel and toast-water should be alter. 
nated with delicate broths, panadas, and jellies. 
Gruel made from farina, which is a preparation 
of the most nutritious portion of the grain of 
wheat freed from husk, bran, and flowing dust, 
contains much nitrogenous matter; it readily ab- 
sorbs milk and water in the process of cooking, 
and being more or less affected by the gastric 
juices, is far superior as a nutrient to sago, arrow 
root, tapioca, or cornstarch. Revalenta, which 
is composed of finely, powdered lentils and Jye 
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“cord of leather, or some gold cord, braid, or lace. 


_ mings for felt and velvet bonnets. 
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monwenith founded by the Pilgrim forefathers 
was a self-rocking cradle,” which is possibly 
the reason that the mothers are left out in the 
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uite digestible in normal conditions, if 


light gray cloth pelisses that are worn both in 


inch wide when finished), and a made-up bow of 
ficelle and steel shades. Lengthwise bands of 


Hee pay while it yields, weight for weight, | the same for the throat, with a hook and eye for 
more nourishment than fresh beef. acahout des | fastening it under the chin; or, if more becom- | fur are more stylish than bands around the gar- Li ther 
rabes, which is rather a beverage than a gruel, | ing, the bow may be a trifle toward the left side, | ment, and are far more becoming to short, stout cold on thege festive occusions. ; 
1 eli i ds i i b fi i ; i is mins : —Mr. Manone, the Virginia Senator, wears no 
is a valuable liquid food ; it abounds in nutriment, | but not far back behind the ear as it was worn | figures, Many handsome pelisses, long coats, and | waistcoat, but a river of gold chain tries to make 
places tea and coffee when their | last winter. Cap crowns laid in careless easy | loose cloaks have merely a band of fur or of fea- up the deficiency. His customary heed-gear is 
folds are liked for bonnets that have Pointed | thers around the neck and down the front, leav- | a white sumbrero. He has a very long beard, 
and his trousers are plaited into the waistbund. 


irably re| 
and adinie le; indeed, it would be an excel- 


esirabl c 
lent rena for these beverages in all cases of 
weakened digestion and impaired nutrition. It 
can be made at home after the following formula : 
RacaHoUT DES ARABES (an exceedingly nutritious 
drink, pre erable to tea or coffee for the use of in- 
valids suffering from debility and nervous prostra- 
dion).—Mix together, by sifting four times, the 
following-named ingredients: one pound each of 
finely ground cocoa paste, rice flour, and pulver- 
a quarter of a pound each of pulver- 


a Gece and sugar of milk; one vanilla 
bean pounded fine in a mortar with four lumps of 


‘sugar: and two ounces of pulverized salep. 
mee and sugar of milk can be bought at any 
good druggist’s. When wanted for use mix two 
table-spoonfuls of racahowt smoothly with half a 
cupful of cold water, and add it to one pint of 
boiling milk, stirring the mixture constantly until 
it has boiled for three minutes. Then use it as 

ve 
‘ i. prieinea article of this series recipes will be 
given for different kinds of gruel. 


ing the lower edge untrimmed. 

Sleeves are prettily and inexpensively finished 
at the wrist by having the upper half slashed 
twice, and leaving the lower seams open algo, 
thus making two battlemented squares ; the white 
lace worn at the wrists must be gathered inside 
in two very full frills, one deeper than the other, 
and the upper one pulled out through the slashes. 

The newest inside frills for the neck and wrists 
of dresses are three narrow rows of white erépe 
lisse in sharpened scallops that are overcast on 
the edges in button-hole stitches, 

The most youthful-looking costumes have 
basques of cloth cut with a French back—that 
is, with only one seam—and the edge is short, 
barely reaching over the hips, where it is cut out 
in twelve blocks that have their corners rounded, 
and each of these blocks is loaded with a leaden 
weight to keep it in place. A narrow velvet vest 
may be down the front, fastened by flat gilt or 
old silver buttons quaintly chased. When made 
of green or red cloth, this may be worn with va- 
rious skirts. Other cloth basques have the side 
forms widened below the waist line, and folded 
in five pleats that form a fan; the seam next 
these pleats is left open, and the fan falls on the 
middle forms, and is supplemented by a single 
pleat on each of the middle forms. Standing 
velvet collars rounded in front are placed on cloth 
basques ; these follow the outlines of the narrow 
linen collar worn with them. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; Madame Keno; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
AITKEN, Son, & Co, 


—Mrs. EvizaBetH C. Custer, widow of Gen- 
eral Custer, possesses the last flag of truce used 
in the war of the rebellion, which was carried 
by Colonel R. M. Stms from the Confederate 
General Joan B. Gorvon to General SHERIDAN, 
and was merely a white towel. 

—A cousin of Ratpo WaLpo Emerson, Miss 
Rirtey, is music instructor at the Georgetown 
Convent as Sister JOANNA FRANCES; before tak- 
ing the veil she graduated at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory of Music. 

—The Duke of Sutherland is buying land In 
America. He owns a large part of Scotland 


now. 
—There are five million seven handred thou- 


sand children in Ametica who do not attend 
school, and General Joun Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, thinks it behooves 
the nution to educate them, which task would 
require, it is stated, thirty thousand teachers and 
more than a million dollars to start with. a 

—The late Duke of Sermoneta was a Dantean 
scholar, a clever painter, sculptor, and carver in 
wood, 8 skillful goldsmith, and a friend of Sir 
Water Scort in his youth. 

—Vicror Hueo never suffered a bird or a 
plant to be kept prisoner in any house of lis. 

—lIn one of the scenes of TENNySoON’s unfortu- 
nate Promise of the May, as put upon the London 
stage, the meadows are sweet with new-mown 
hay, and in another act the trees are laden with 
apple blossoms. 

—The Empress of Austria Jately saved an old 
blind woman from falling over a bank into the 
river by jumping out of ber carriage and running 
to the old person's rescue. The imperial Jady 
must be spry. 

—The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louisg entertained Mudume NiLsson at dinner 
the other day in San Francisco. 

—There is something very barbarous in the 
amusements of those people who are held up to 
us as the last results of civilization. A day's 
sport in the forest of Kammenitz by Prince Ru- 
DOLF of Austria and five friends resulted in 1817 
head of game, which is nothing but indiscrim- 
inate slaughter and butchery. 

—The Queen testified her regnrd for Arch- 
bishop Tait by appearing in the deepest mourn- 
ing at the splendid ceremony of the opening of 
the Law Courts. 

—At the ‘private view” Jn the Grosvenor 
Gallery, to which Sir Courts Linpsary and Mr. 
Comyns CAnr invited all the celebrities, Mrs. 
Houman Hunt wore trailing golden brown vel- 
vet, with a dishevelled feather in her but; Mrs. 
Hawels was gorgeous in draperies of brown, 
terra cotta, and silver gray; a son of Mr. BURNE- 
Jones wore Philistive garmeuts of the ordinary 
cut. 

—The custom has been inaugurated at some 
English country houses for gentlemen to sit 
down to dinner in smoking coats, terra-cotta 
and black satin, scarlet plush and black, Prus- 
sian blue and orange. It would seem as well to 
mike harlequins of the waiters, if that ia the 
reason the comely black suit is displeasing. 

—England seems a nest of typhoid fever, not 
only in the low but in the high places. The 
Duchess of Connaught has but just recovered 
from it, the Prince Consort dicd of it, the Prince 
of Wales just missed dying of it, and now Mr. 
Fawcett, the Postmaster General, and his wife’s 
cousin, are both down with it. 

—The Baron de Kendall, German Ambassador 
and music composer, hus made Queen Mak- 
GHERITA an admirer of WAGNEK and MENDELS- 
soun, Her Majesty is devoted to literature and 
the arts; Signor Massakr, a journulist, Signor 
Bonout. a Greek scholar and translater of PLaro, 
Senator Prati, a poet, and the Princess Triga- 
no, an American celebrated for her talent as 
much as her beauty, are amoung the chief fre- 
quenters of her palace. 

—The sleeve is now made a prominent feature 
of the dress by such modistes as WortTH and 
PINGAT. 

—The Emperor WILttaM has kept a diary for 
nearly fifty years, which is illustrated by water- 
colors of the principal events of his life, done, 
from outlines given by the Emperor from mem- 
ory, by the best. German artists. 

—As soon as the imported meridian circles, 
which cost forty-two hundred dollars, ean be 
tested, the observatory built and equipped by 
ex-Governor WASHBURN for Madison Univer- 
sity, Wisconsin, will be ready for use. 

—The French painter EpMonD Dearie ‘is 
only thirty-four. He painted “La Halle des 
Tambours” when but twenty. His soldierly 
bearing is due, he says, to his long study of bat- 
tle-tlelds, 

—The aged philanthropist of Washington, W. 
W. Corcoran, takes a long horseback ride daily. 

—“To Citizen Joacuim Pecct, by trade or 
profession Pope, conducting business (also re- 
siding) at the Vatican Palace, Rome,” was the 
addyess of a notice sent by the national govern- 
ment to the owner of an estate on which the 
tenants had refused to pay extraordinary taxes, 
the state having issued an execution against the 
property. 

—The long delay in conferring upon anybody 
the Garter that belonged to Lord BEACONSFIELD, 
the insignia of which was surrendered by Mr. 
RaLpn DIsRAELI fifteen months ago, is said to 
be without precedent. 

—An acre of land, says Mr. J. J. H. Grecorr, 
may contain six tons of worms. This may in- 
terest the early bird, 

—Louis Quinze shoe-buckles are now used In 
Paris to fusten collars as well ag belts. 

—Monsieur D'ApBapre says that in low trop- 
ical countrics marsh-fever may be entirely pre- 
vented by sulphur fumigation of the bare skin. 

~The French Premier is as passionately fond 
of flowers as old Simon CAMERON used to be, and 
his rose garden at Biarritz is one of the sights 
there. When a poor young man he cultivated a 
garden on top of a six-story house, and took a 
prize for his flowers at a show. Old M. Lock- 
ROY, whose son married Victor Huco’s daugh- 
ter, is equally fond of flowers, and cultivates 
them on a terrace before-his fifth-story windows 
in Paris, where VictoryHuGo discusses with 
him the wickedness-of bringing forest flowers 
into theycity. 


fronts almost as large as pokes, but for the small- 
er pointed capotes there is a new severe shape 
slightly projecting upward in Normandy fash- 
ion, but much broader, and on this the velvet is 
smoothly stretched and left without trimming, 
so that the new and quaint shape may be thrown 
into full relief. Another fancy for the brim of 
velvet bonnets is to shirr them outside and in, 
and to finish the edges with three frills of doubled 
velvet, or to put beaded lace to roll back outside 
the brim, and three closely pleated frills of lace 
inside. A buckle or a crescent of Rhine stones 
is worn in the velvet bow at the throat. 


DRESS BONNETS. 


Evening bonnets are of velvet of the palest 
shade of blue, Nile green, rose, or shrimp pink, 
with beaded lace of self-color, or else of many 
tints to resemble embroidery, covering the front 
of the brim, and for the only trimming a cluster 
of some odd flowers not much used hitherto is 
placed on the left side or else directly on top 
amid shells of lace. The dark red princesse 
feathers are the plume-like flowers used on pale 
blue and on shrimp pink velvet bonnets; some 
pale purple thistles are on light green bonnets of 
uncut velvet, with white crystal lace on the brim; 
an aigrette of white feathers has rose-buds set 
round it for a very young lady’s first dress bon- 
net, and there are many shaded roses of the 
terra-cotta and strawberry shades of plush for 
brightening darker bonnets, An entire crown 
of autumn leaves of red and green velvet, veined 
like nature, is on dark red or green velvet bon- 
nets, and there are also many chenille crowns, 
while other crowns are formed of feathers from 
humming-birds’ necks and breasts that glitter 
like jewels. Black velvet bonnets have small 
oval buckles of Rhine crystals holding their 
folds, some crystal lace turned back from the 
brim, and strings of white ottoman reps; or else 
they are brightened by shrimp-colored feathers 
and strings, The fancy continues for trimming 
dark bottle green velvet with pale blue feathers 
or with soft dull pink plumes: white feathers 
and white repped ribbon with Rhine stones are 
very effective trimmings for dark sapphire blue, 
garnet, or green velvet bonnets. A frill of gold- 
lace on the peaked front and below the crown 
of dark velvet bonnets is very popular, and su- 
persedes the gilt crowns that have become very 
common, Birds must now be oddly perched 
upon the bonnet to find favor with stylish peo- 
ple, as they too are very commonly worn. The 
Langtry poke of felt, with a puff of velvet around 
its upturned brim and feathers around the crown, 
is in great favor with young ladies, and can easily 
be gotten up at home. A quarter of a yard of 
velvet cut on the bias makes the puff on the 
edge, and the feathers are laid in a row across 
just back of this puff, beginning on the left side, 
and leaving the crown quite bare. A small bird 
or a velvet bow with a Khine-stone buckle holds’ 
the feathers on the left. This is a simple and 
pretty hat when made entirely of one color—as 
strawberry red, or dark green to match the dress, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR BONNETS. 


AMEL’'S-HAIR bonnets as warm as felt are 
the Parisian novelties just imported for mid- 
winter toilettes. These bonnets are made of bands 
of soft wool as thick as felt, but more flexible, 
and three half-inch bands are plaited in shape to 
form the bonnet. Sometimes gilt cord or silver, 
or chenille, is braided in with the wool bands, 
and the effect is similar to the basket bonnets 
worn during the summer. These bonnets are ap- 
propriate with cloth or other wool costumes, and 
are oftenest in medium-sized poke shapes. One 
of olive cashmere braided with gold cord is hand- 
some with olive velvet for folds, strings, and 
throat bow, and some ostrich tips of olive shaded 
and dusted with gold. Another of black camel’s- 
hair has thick ottoman ribbon and black cocks’ 
plumes for its trimming. Braided bonnets are 
also made of strips of velvet the color of the cos- 
tume, mounted on fine wires, and plaited into 
shape without a foundation. This braided bon- 
net for a blonde is made of dark green velvet, 
and glimpses of the hair are seen through the 
interstices of the plaiting.. A panache of green 
ostrich tips is the only trimming. 


KID BONNETS. 


Kid bonnets in their natural cuir-color are also 
worn by elegantly dressed women. The crown 
is entirely of the leather, in its warm brown tint, 
moulded into shape in the way felt bonnets are, 
and the brim is covered with elaborate folds of 
velvet, either olive, dark green, garnet, or seal 
brown, to which is added some of the new leather 
lace of leaf and flower pattern, or else there is a 


PERSONAL. 


On Christmas-eve was played, for the first 
time, the new chime of bells in Christ Church, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, given by the be- 
quest of STEPHEN G, DriscouL. 

—Sir Moses MONTEFIORE has sent twenty-five 
dollars to the Massuchusetts Home for Intem- 
perate Women. 

—Rossrt E. Pattison will be the only Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania not a native of the State. 
He was born in Maryland, 

—One aunt of Henry JAMEs married a son of 
Martin VAN Buren, and another is the wife of 
President SEELYE, of Amherst College. 

—The volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands are 
to be explored by Professor CHARLES H, HitcH- 
cock, of Dartmouth College. 

—The last tikences for which DANIEL WEBSTER 
sat, taken the year before he died, has been given 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society by Mr. 
Cuar.es 8, KENDALL. 

—‘' Hop, Skip, und Jump through England” 
is the title of the lecture lately given before the 
Wells Memorial Club of Boston by Mr. Horace 
ScoppEr, who in Mr. ALDRICH’S absence last 
summer acted as editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

—The only member of the House who js 
obliged to travel by water a portion of the way 
to Washington is Congressman GeorGE, of Ore- 
gon, Whose mother accompanied him east, after 
an absence of thirty-one years. 

—It is thought by some that the four best 
American plays of the last ten years have been 
written by Bronson Howakp. 

—Every known edition of SHAKSPEARE, and 
nearly everything published, books or pictures, 
relating to the subject, among the rest an edi- 
tion once owned by the comedian Burton, a 
reading-desk edition used by Fanny KemBLe, 
and another with MACREADY’Ss name on thie title- 
pace, is in the Shakspearean library of Colonel 

. H. THomson, which JAMES MCMILLAN, of De- 
troit, has bought to give to the University of 
Michigan. 

—Rev. WILLIAM C. WINsLow, of Boston, is the 
present owner of the original door-knocker on 
the “old WINSLow house” at Marshtield in the 
day of Governor WINsLow, and which came over 
in the Mayflower in 1620, and was given to Rev. 
GorbDon Wins.ow, D.D., by DANIEL WEBSTER. 

--For the Plymouth Celebration in Mussachu- 
setts Governor Lone wrote a hymn, to be sung 
to the tune of ‘Old Hundred.” 

—On his seventy-fifth birthday Mr. Jonn 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER was presented with a 
water-color of Mr. C. W. SANDEKSON’s by some 
of his Boston friends. 

—The University of Pennsylvania has received 
from Mr. A. J. DREXEL five thousand dollars for 
the endowment of a free bed in the new wing 
which has been erected in connection with the 
University Hospital by Henry C. Gibson, for 
chronic diseases, 

—A gown of electric blue silk corded with red 
and a pearl-colored corsuge were worn by Mrs, 
Senator LoGan when she assisted in receiving 
the ladies ata recent ball of the National Rifles. 
Mrs. LoGaN has a dazzlingly fair complexion, 
black eyes, and snow-white hair, and is hand- 
somer now than she ever was. 

—Two of the granddaughters of Enwarp 
Evexett, and daughters of the late Captain 
Wise, Mrs. MILLER and Mrs. Hopkins, are to 
build an apartment-house on the site of their 
father’s dwelling in Washington. 

—Two hundred cows are kept on Senator 
MacpHERson’s duiry-farm of a thousand acres 
at Vanaken, New Jersey, where he will also have 
a deer park. 

—In America is used the thermometer of 
FAHRENHEIT, a German; in Russia, that of Les- 
Lig, an Englishman; in France that of Censivs, 
a Swede; and in Germany they use that of Reau- 
mun, a Frenchman. 

—The futher of Mr. Stvuant, the sugar-re- 
finer, who died lately, began life in New York in 
a candy store in Barclay Street, with a capital of 
a hundred dollars, and died leaving a hundred 
thousand. 

—In reply to the toast of the ‘Cradle of the 
Commonwealth,” given at the seventy-seventh 
annual dinner of the New England Society of 
New York, on the two hundred and sixty-second 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, Sen- 
ator MILLER, of California, said that “\the-Com- 


The short strings are of the bias velvet used for 
the folds. The kid gimps, laces, and galloons in- 
troduced early in the season are very stylish trim- 


MIDWINTER COSTUMES, 


Cloth in combination with another fabric is the 
favorite costume for midwinter. The imported 
cloth overdresses are in the long pelisse and great- 
coat shapes, with a skirt of velvet, heavily repped 
ottoman silk, or of brocade. Nothing can be 
simpler in shape than these stylish overdresses 
of cloth, yet it is an easy matter to make them 
grotesyue by letting them be excessively narrow, 
or to take all the style out of them by draping 
them elaborately in the back—not that they do 
not need to be bouffant, but this fullness must 
be done in some better way than in the common- 
place fashion of taking up the heavy cloth fabric 
in loops. One of the best and simplest new de- 
signs is a cloth polonaise cut almost perfectly 
straight, falling open from the waist in front, 
and also open up the middle of the back, where 
it is folded back in flatly pressed pleats to the 
end. A vest and skirt of ottoman silk are worn 
with this polonaise, hence ottoman silk is used 
for giving the fullness at the back. This full- 
ness across the tournure somewhat in sash shape 
is made of a whole width of the ottoman silk, 
lined with crinoline lawn, and folded in six loose 
pleats—not stiff-looking—making the sash about 
ten inches wide when folded. This is sewed into 
the under-arm seams, and crosses the back about 
six inches below the waist line; in the middle on 
the tournure it forms a great pouf bow or rosette, 
from which falls a single wide loop of the silk a 
yard long, laid in folds, and doubled to make the 
loop only half a yard deep. This is easily done, 
as the dimensions are carefully given here, and 
the result is excellent. The plan is also a capital 
one for revising badly bunched polonaises of last 
year, To complete this stylish cloth garment is 
a Byron collar of the cloth with two piping folds 
of ottoman silk on the edge. Wheels of braid 
may be placed down each side of the front, and 
three smaller ones on the cloth cuffs. The but- 
tons are small balls of crocheted silk fastening 
the vest, and there may be mock button-holes of 
cord beside the wheels, which are then meant to 
represent large buttons. Sometimes ottoman silk 
sleeves are placed in these cloth polonaises, and 
the cuffs are of cloth piped to match the collar. 
The ottoman silk skirt has two narrow bias 
lapped puffs around the foot, or else there is a 
shirred puff with a knife-pleating below it, or the 
pleats may have every sixth pleat caught upward 
from its bottom edge against the puff, forming a 
kind of shell trimming. . 

Gray Krimmer, a pretty curled fur much used 
by children, is in vogue again for trimming the 


FUR AND CLOTH BONNETS. 


The most expensive furs, such as Russian sable 
and sea-otter, are used for the brims of bonnets 
that bave a crown of velvet or of cloth. These 
bonnets must be very small and compact-looking 
when meant to wear with dressy costumes, or 
else they partake of the styles of fur hoods, 
chosen for warmth rather than beauty, and worn 
for sleighing, skating, or travelling. The small 
capote shape is preferred for such heavy mate- 
rials, and. the bonnet is made with reference to the 
cloak or the costume with which it is worn; thus 
a capote with a crown of garnet velvet and brim 
of Russian sable, with a long-looped bow of nar- 
Yow doubled bias velvet at the throat, is worn 
with a short mantle of garnet velvet trimmed 
down the front with Russian sable bands; a bot- 
tle green cloth capote with the flat crown over- 
laid with wheels within wheels of black soutache 
has the brim covered with black Persian curled 
fur, and is worn with a pelisse of green cloth with 
lengthwise bands of the black Persian, and a 
green velvet skirt bordered with this curly black 
fur. A young lady whose midwinter wrap is a 
long pleated cloak of terra-cotta cloth bordered 
with light natural beaver has a capote with the 
front of fur framing her face most becoming- 
ly, while the flat crown has row after row of 
gold soutache upon it, A seal-skin brim is worn 
with a crown of brown repped ottoman silk, and 
two or three small heads covered with fur and 
imitating seal heads are clustered together on 
the left side for the only trimming. Ficelle gray 
velvet makes a handsome crown for a brim of 
the beautiful sea-otter, One or two grinning 
heads of gray foxes of diminutive size trim bon- 
hets or turbans of seal fur effectively. 


THE NEWEST SHAPES, ETC. 


The newest bonnets are very small, but have a 
Pointed front to the brim that covers the head 
much more than the straight capotes and Alsace 
bonneta have done, and the ears are longer, and 
More inclined to square corners, There is also 
a decided preference for face trimmings in many 
of the most dressy new bonnets, and this consists 
usually of three closely crimped ruffles of creamy 
white erépe lisse—a most becoming fashion. In 
Very youthful bonnets one or two rows of the 
tiniest pink rose-buds form the face garniture, 
while in others there are thickly clustered loops 
of narrow eatin ribbon in three or four overlap- 
ping rows, or else the loops are of chenille and 
gilt cord. The decided fashion about strings ia 
to have them of narrow bias velvet doubled (an 
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Monograms.—Figs. 1-4. 
Tuxse monograms for marking lingerie are worked 
in satin and overcast stitch and French knots with 
fine embroidery cotton, 


Bmbroidered Lamp Mats.—Figs. 1-3. 

In the lamp mat Fig. 1 a conventional design is 
worked in outline with dark silks on a white ground, 
and lightly filled in, while in Fig. 2 the floral design 
is in solid embroidery on a dark ground. A nine-inch 
square of white cloth is required for Fig. 1, and the 
design given in Fig. 27, Supplement, is traced on it. 
The double lines and the 
scallops at the centre, 
which are executed in 
stem stitch, and the fea- 
ther-stitched lines and 
sprays, are worked in- 
bronze, fawn-color, and 
old gold silks, the French 
knots and point Russe 
in dull red and blue. 
The five leaf points in 
the corner ornament are 
in shades of pink, and 
the three at the middle 
of each side in blue; the 
stitch for these is a long 
wide button-hole stitch, 


Fig. 1.—MonoGraM. 
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Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Lamp Mat, 
_ For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 27. 
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Knirrep SrockinG 
vor GIRL FROM 6 TO 
8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


hoard, and finished 
with a narrow fancy 
fringe at the edge. 
For Fig. 2 the ground 
is a square of myrtle 
green cloth, to which 
the design given in 
Fig. 26, Supplement, 
is to be transferred 
in the usual manner. 
The embroidery is ex- 
ecuted as shown in 
Fig. 8, which gives a 
section in full size. 
The vine and stems 
are in chain stitch, 
and the flowers and 
leaves partly in satin 
and partly in button- 
hole stitch. The flow- 
ers and buds dre ih 
shades of red,. the 
foliage in grayish and | 


mat is lined like Fig. 
1, and edged with tas- 
sel fringe. 


Wall-Pocket. 


Tuts wall-pocket is 
faced with light blue 
brocade, and orna- 
mented with ruby sat- 
in ribbon bows and a 
small bunch of ar- 
tificial flowers, Cut 
the front and back of 


Fig. 3.—MonocnaM. 
Wuitt EmMpromery, 


worked from each 
side toward the 
middle so that the 
ridge forms the 
vein. At the cen- 
tre of the mat the 
white cloth is cut 
away, and the 
space is undevtaid 
with pleated ruby 
satin. Tt is lined 
with — cashinere, 
and interlined 
with stiff card- 


Fig. 1.—Cromn anp Orroman Sitk 
PELISSE. 
For description see Supplement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fig. 3.—EMBromery FOR Lame Mat, 
: Fic, 2. 


W aut-Pockert. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 47-49. 


VOLUME XVI., NO. 3. 


ey 3d down to the 


lieth round in 
ribbed knitting, 2 
st. k. (knit plain) 
and 2 st. p. (purl 
ed) alternately; 
of these — the 
4oth-73d rounds 
form the bend 
at the knee, and 
are worked only 
across the front; 
having begun the 


> Fig. 4.—MonoGraM. 


4 Wiuitk Emproinny. 
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pasteboard according to the patterns given in Figs, 
47 and 48, Supplement, and face the front with bro- 
cade on both sides, the back with brocade on the 
front and white lining silk on the back. Overseam 
the edges, and join the front and back along the 
bottom, Cut the sides of double brocade from Fig. 
49, Supplement, set them between the front and 
back, and sew thick cord along the edges, forming 
it into loops at the corners and top. Set a bow on 
the back, and fasten down the flowers with a bow 
on the front as shown by the illustration. 


Knitted Legging for 
Girl from 6 to 8 
Years old. 

Tuts legging is worked 
with dark red zephyr wool 
and medium coarse steel 
needles, partly in ribbed 
and partly in fancy knit- 
ting. Begin at the top; 

— cast on 68 st. (stitch), and 
knit the Ist round plain. 
The 2d round consists of 
a row of holes through 
which an elastic braid is 
drawn; for this alternate- 
ly put the wool around the 
needle and knit 2 st. to- 
gether, Work from the 


Fig. 2.—Monoaram. 
Wire Emprowery. 
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Fig. 2.—Emprowerep Lawp Mat.—[Sce Fig. 3.) 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 26. 


Fig. 2.—Hovuse Dress or Puan anp Ficurep 


For pattern and desc: 
Figs. 28-30", 30°, 


ription see Supplement, No, VIL, 
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Fig. 8.—Youne Lapy’s Dinner 


For description see Supplement. 
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Knitted LEGGING 
FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 
8 YEARS OLD. 


45th round, work up 
to the middle 6 st. on 
the front, and then 
put these on a sepa- 
rate needle, and work 
in rows forward and 
back on this one nee- 
dle, adding at the end 
of each row one of the 
st. left at the side, 80 
that in the 78d round 
there will be 34 st. on 
the needle instead of 
the original 6, then 
continue to work en- 
tirely around through 
the 112th. = 118th- 
116th rounds.—Plain 
throughout. 117th 
and 118th. —Purled 
throughout. . 119th- 
122d.—Plain through- 
out, 128d round.— 
Alternately p. 1 st, and 
slip the next, carrying 
the wool from ‘st,: to 
st. on the outside of the 
work, 124th ~ round. 
—Alternately slip the 
next first st. and k, 
the following st, 
bringing the wool from 
st. to st. on the wrong 
side. 125th round.— 
Alternately. k, 1 st. 
and slip the next, keep- 
Dress. ing the wool on’ the 
right side, Repeatthe 
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psth-126th rounds 6 times, then repeat once more the 113th-122d rounds, but 
in the last two repetitions of the 113th and 122d narrow by 1 st. at the end of 
each, Next work 40 rounds in ribbed knitting, and then set off the middle 32 
st. at the back for the heel on a separate needle, and work 27 rows forward and 
pack in ribbed knitting on these, always slipping the first st. Take up the loops 
on each edge of the heel on a separate needle, and on these together with the 
st. Jeft aside when the heel was begun work the front of the foot, knitting the 
side needles plain for the gussets, and the middle of the foot in ribbed knitting ; 
in every second round knit the first and the last st. of the middle part together 
' with the nearest st. of the gusset until all the gusset st. are used up, then work 
about 40 more rounds to complete the front of the foot. Take up the edge st. 


Fig. 1.—Gavzr axp 
Lace Cravat Bow. 
For description see Suppl. 
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For description see 
Supplement. 


tion see Supplement, No. 
on a separate IV., Figs, 23-25, 
needle, and on 

these together with the st. on 
the front and those on the | puff 
heel work 6 rounds, the first 
and Jast 2 plain throughout 
and the middle 2% purled, after is 
which cast off the st. Sew a 
leather strap to the front as 


shown in the illustration, 


the bottom, 
Fig. 4.—Ficurep Must anp Lack Prastron. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt Frow 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD.—[{For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 16-22.) 


Fig. 1.—Fvr-rrmep Prrisse, 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 8-15. 


Fig. 2.—Braipep FLannet Dress. 
Front.—[For Back, see Double Page.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Supplement. 


two inches 


from the g@uss : ' ‘ f 

; eogusset Lapy's Cora Garren, — %& 
and front of the i : from 
foot on each side For pattern and descrip- wind 


setoon 1 
pleated strip 
only four inches 
long so as to form a shallow 
A yard of Jace pleated 
In forms the fan oat the top, 
anda velvet band and buckle 
is set around the pleats at 
The collar in 
Fig. 6 is made of bias gar- 
net velvet with white silk  _ 


Ladies’ Collars and Cuffs.—Figs. 1--6,—[See illustrations on double page. ] 

Tue deep collar Fig. 1, which reaches almost to the shoulder, is made of cream- 
colored silk guipure lace. It is accompanied by an outside cuff, illustrated in Fig. 2. 
The turned-down collar Fig. 3 is of fine linen cambric, hem-stitched, and finished 
with a needle-worked linen edging. Fig. 4 shows the cuff to match. The velvet 
collar shown in Fig. 5 consists of a garnet velvet ribbon an inch and a half wide, 
shaped-at the middle of the front by a three-cornered pleat over which a gilt buckle 
is slipped, and with notched ends held together at the back by a similar buckle. 
The jabot attached to the front of it consists of a pices of India mull eight inches 
long and thirty wide, which is edged with lace at the bottom, pleated at the top and 
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Fig. 5.—Vetvet Basacr witn Ficvrep Grexapine Piastron. 
_ For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 5.—Yorne Lapy’s Crotu Scrt.—Crr 
Pattern, No. 3870: Basque, Ovenr-Skint, 
AND SKIRT, 20 Cents Fac. 

For description see Sdpplement. 


Fig. 4.—C otn Reprxcore, 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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lining. The pointed plastron is made of two 
sloped pieces fourteen inches long and three 
wide at the top, which are tacked together along 
the middle. Pleated lace is set around the point 
at the bottom, and a double fan of similar lace 
held by a steel buckle is at the top. 


IN COSTUME. 
By KATHERINE PYLE. 


SomeTarne queer? Well, I don't like to speak 
Much about it. It happened the week 
Of the great Anniversary Bull, 
Which they gave at the old Wilton Hall. 
We were all to dress in the costumes 

That people wore long ago 
(Though few of us had them correctly: 

We rarely do have them, you know, 
The era of patches and powder, 

Of gay brocades, glitter, and snow, 

Of stiff-skirted coats, and of hoops. 
I was standing there looking around 

At the laughing and courtesying groups, 
When I hezrd just beside me the sound 

Of somebody speaking to me. 
A young lady, pretty, distinguce, and fair; 
A china complexion and chestnut brown hair; 
Small slender white hands, and such eyes! they 

were blue, 

Like unlimited ether with stars shining through, 
And a sparkle of devilment shone in them too. 
A really ravishing antique costume, é 
The most perfect by far that there was in the 


room, 
And it suited her face and her form to a T: 
She looked like the old-fashioned portraits we see 
Of colonial beauties at old Wilton Hall; 
But I never had seen her before then at all, 
Yet here she was, speaking to me at the ball. 
“Tam dazzled with people, the musio, the light; 
Take mp eur on the lawn in the stillness and 
night. 
Of cue I went out with her—where was the 
arm 
She floated beside me, not taking my arm. 
She brushed ‘gainst some people; they never 
looked round, 
As she age on without any gesture or sound. 
she had a peculiar voice; 
There really was no {ntonation, 
And scarcely the least punctuation 5 
It was hardly a separate noise, 
But seemed like a part of the general blur 
Of the voices within, but adapted by her 
For her special poneaa Boe and pleasure. 
Within they were treading a measure 
Of some stately old-time minuet. 
The tune has made such an impression 
I think I could whistle it yet. 
She stood there looking around 
On the trees and the shrubs and the and, 
And the strangeness there always is found 
midien he moon's at the full and the evening is 
right, 
With very black shadows and very strong light, 
Like pices rough-titted of day and of night. 
And then, of a sudden, she said, 
“What a pity the old oak is dead!” 
Why, dear me! as far back as I recollect— 
And a good deal still farther than that, I suspect— 
The oak has been gone; but she looked hurt and 


sad. 
So what could I do but just murmur, “ Too bad !” 
And then, glancing down at her costume, I said, 
“Your antique dress is perfect.” She lifted her 


head 

_And said, partly smiling and speaking quite slow, 

“It ought to be, for—I was here then, you know,” 

Looking up with a mischievous half-scornful gaze, 

As I looked down part smiling and part in amaze. 

How long we stood talking I never quite knew— 

phe us odd, she way pretty, her eyes were so 
ue— 

But she turned round at last and went back to 

the Hall. 

I saw her there standing among the guests all; 
And then—well, I really don't know; 
Nobody there saw her go, 

But the cocks were beginning to crow. 


YOLANDE. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Actuor or “Suanpon Brits,” “ Macteop or Darr,” 
““Wuitz Wes,” “ Sunpiss,” KTO. 


CHAPTER I. 
RELEASED FROM CHATEAU COLD FLOORS. 


ATE one evening in April, in a private sitting- 
room on the first floor of a hotel in Albe- 
marle Street, a member of the British House of 
Commons was lying back in an easy-chair, having 
just begun to read, in an afternoon journal, an 
article about himself. He was a man approach- 
ing fifty, with what the Scotch cail “a salt-water 
face”; that is to say, a face tanned and reddened 
with wind and weather, sharp of feature, and 
with hair become prematurely quite silver white. 
At a first glance he seemed to have the air of an 
imperative, eager, aggressive person; but that im- 
pression was modified when by any accident you 
met his eyes, which were nervous, shrinking, and 
uncertain. Walking in the street, he rarely saw 
any one; perhaps he was too preoccupied with 
public affairs; perhaps he was sensitively afraid 
of not being able to recognize half-remembered 
faces. When sitting alone, slight noises made 
him start. 

This was what the man with the thin red face 
and the silver white hair was reading : 

“By his amendment of last night, which, as 
every one anticipated, was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority, the member for Slagpool has 
once more called attention to the unique posi- 
tion which he occupies in contemporary politics. 
Consistent only in his hopeless inconsistency, and 
only to be reckoned on for the wholly unexpected, 
one wonders for what particular purpose the 
electors of Slagpool ever thought of sending Mr. 
Winterbourne to Parliament, unless, indeed, it 
were to make sure that their town should be suf- 
ficiently often heard of in the councils of the na- 
tion. A politician who is at once a furious Jin- 
go in foreign affairs and an ultra-revolutionary 
at home; an upholder of the divine rights and 
liberties of the multitude, who at the same time 
would, if he could, foree them to close every pub- 
lic-house in the country, alike on Sunday and Sat- 
urday; a virulent opponent of Vivisection, who 
nevertheless champions the Game Laws, and who 
is doubtful about the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, probably because he would like to reserve 
to himself the right of hanging poachers: it may 


be conceded that such a member of Parliament, 
if he is not to be counted on by any party, or by 
any section or sub-section of any party—if, indeed, 
he is ordinarily a good deal more dangerous to 
his allies than to his enemies—may at least do 
some service to his constituents by continually re- 
minding the country of their existence, while min- 
istering on the same occasions to his own inordi- 
nate vanity. For it is to this—it is to an inordi- 
nate vanity, spurred on by an irritable and capri- 
cious temper—that we must look for the cause of 
those spasmodic championships and petulant an- 
tagonisms, those erratic appearances and disap- 
pearances, those sudden alliances and incompre- 
hensible desertions, which have made of the mem- 
ber for Slagpool the very whirligig and teetotum 
of modern English politics.” 

When he had got thus far he stopped. 

“Tt sounds like the writing of a young man,” 
he was thinking, “ But perhaps it is true. Per- 
haps that is what Iam like. The publie press 
is a mirror. I wonder if that is how I appear to 
Yolande ?” e 

He heard a footstep outside, and immediately 
thrust away the newspaper from him, face down- 
ward. The next moment the door of the room 
was opened, and the frame-work of the door be- 
came the frame-work of a living picture. Mr. 
Winterbourne’s face lightened up with pleasure. 

The picture framed by the doorway was that of 
a young girl of eighteen, singularly tall and strik- 
ingly fair, who stood there hesitating, timid, half 
laughing. 

“Look,” she said. “Is it your idea?” 

“Js it your idea!” he repeated, peevishly. 
“Yolande, you are getting worse and worse in- 
stead of better. Why don’t you say, ‘Is this 
what you meant?” 

“Ts this what you meant?” she said, promptly, 
and with a slight foreign accent. 

His eyes could not dwell on her for two sec- 
onds together and be vexed. 

“Come to the mirror, child, and put on your 
hat, and let me see the whole thing properly.” 

She did as she was bid, stepping over to the 
fire-place, and standing before the old-fashioned 
mirror az she adjusted the wide-brimmed Rubens 
hat over the ruddy gold of her hair. For this 
was an experiment in costume, and it had some 
suggestion of novelty. The plain gown was of 
a uniform cream white, of some rough towel-like 
substance that seemed to cling naturally to the 
tall and graceful figure; and it was touched here 
and there with black velvet, and the tight sleeves 
had black velvet cuffs; while the white Rubens 
hat had also a band of black velvet round the 
bold sweep of the brim. For the rest, she wore 
no ornaments but a thick silver necklace round 
her throat, and a plain silver belt round her waist, 
the belt being a broad zone of solid metal, un- 
touched by any graver. 

But any one who had seen this young English 
girl standing there, her arms uplifted, her hands 
busy with her hat, would not have wasted much 
attention on the details of her costume. Her face 
was interesting, even at an age when gentleness 
and sweetness are about the only characteristics 
that one expects to meet with. And although no 
mere catalogue of her features—the calm clear 
brow; the wide-apart gray-blue eyes; the aqui. 
line nose; the unusually short upper lip and beau- 
tifully rounded chin; her soft and wavy huir 
glistening in its ruddy gold; and her complexion, 
that was in reality excessively fair, only that an 
abundance of freckles, as well as the natural rose- 
color of youth in her cheeks, spoke of her not be- 
ing much afraid of the sun and of the country air 
—although no mere enumeration of these things 
is at all likely to explain the unnamable grace 
that attracted people to her, vet there was at least 
one expression of her face that could be account- 
ed for. That unusually short upper lip, that has 
been noted above, gave a slight pensive droop to 
the mouth whenever her features were in repose ; 
so that when she suddenly looked up, with her 
wide, wondering, timid, and yet trustful eyes, 
there was something pathetic and wistful there. 
It was an expression absolutely without intention ; 
it was inexplicable, and also winning; it seemed 
to convey a sort of involuntary unconscious ap- 
peal for gentleness and friendship, but beyond 
that it had no significance whatsoever. It had 
nothing to do with any sorrow, suffered or fore- 
shadowed. So far the girl’s existence had been 
passed among the roses and lilies of life; the 
only serious grievance she had ever known was 
the winter coldness of the floors in the so-called 
chateau in Brittany where she had been educated. 
And now she was emancipated from the discipline 
of the Chateau Cold Floors, as she had named the 
place; and the world was fair around her; and 
every day was a day of gladness to her from the 
first ‘‘Good-morning” over the breakfast table 
to the very last of all the last and lingering 
“Good-nights” that had to be said befgre she 
would let her father go down to put in an ap- 
pearance at the House, 

This must be admitted about Yolande Winter- 
bourne, however, that she had two very distinct 
manners. With her friends and intimates she 
was playful, careless, and not without a touch of 
humorous willfulness ; but with strangers, and es- 
pecially with strangers abroad, she could assume 
in the most astonishing fashion the extreme cold- 
ness and courtesy of an English miss. Remem- 
ber, she was tall, fair, and English-looking ; that, 
when all the pretty, timid trustfulness and mer- 
riment were out of them, her eyes were wide apart 
and clear and contemplative; and further, that 
the good dames of the Chateau Cold Floors had 
instructed her as to how she should behave when 
she went travelling with her father, which hap- 
pened pretty often. At the ¢adde d’ hole, with her 
father present, she was as light-hearted, as talk- 
ative, as pleasant, as any one could wish. In the 
music-room after dinner, or on the deck of a 
steamer, or anywhere, with her father by acci- 
dent absent, she was the English miss out and 
out, and no aside conversations were possible. 


“So proud, so reserved, so English,” thought 
many an impressionable young foreigner who had 
been charmed with the bright, variable, vivacious 
face as it had regarded him across the white ta- 
ble cover and the flowers. Yolande’s face could 
become very calm, even austere on occasion. 

“Is it what you meant ?” she repeated, turning 
to him from the mirror. Her face was bright 
enough now. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, rather reluctantly. ‘“I—I 
thought it would suit you. But you see, Yolande 
—you see—it is very pretty—but for London— 
to drive in the Park—in London—wouldn’t it be 
a little conspicuous ?” 

Her eyes were filled with astonishment; his 
rather wandered away nervously to the table. 

“ But, papa, I don’t understand you! Every- 
where else you are always wishing me to wear the 
brightest and lightest of colors. I may wear 
what I please—and that ia only to please you, 
that is what I care about only—anywhere else: 
if we are going for a walk along the Lung’ Arno, 
or if we go for a drive in the Prater, yes, and at 
Oatlands Park, too, I can not please you with 
enough bright colors; but here in London the 
once or twice of my visits—” 

“Do speak English, Yolande,” said he, sharp- 
ly. “Don’t burry so.” 

“The once or twice I am in London, oh no! 
Everything is too conspicuous! Is it the smoke, 
papa’ And this time I was so anxious to please 
you !—all your own ideas; not mine at all, But 
what do I care?” She tossed the Rubens hat on 
to the couch that was near. “Come! What is 
there about a dress? It will do for some other 
place, not so dark and smoky as London. Come 
—sit down, papa—vou do not wish to go away to 
the House yet! You have not finished about 
Godfrey of Bouillon.” < 

“Tam not going to read any more Gibbon to 
you to-night, Yolande,” said he; but he sat down, 
all the same, in the easy-chair, and she placed 
herself on the hearth-rug before him, so that the 
soft ruddy gold of her hair touched his knees. 
It was a pretty head to stroke. 

“Oh, do vou think I am so anxious about Gib- 
bon, then 9” she said, lightly, as she settled her- 
self into a comfortable position. “No. Not at 
all. I do not want any more Gibbon. I want 
you. And you said this morning there would be 
nothing but stupidity in the House to-night.” 

“Well, now, Miss Inveigler, just listen to this,” 
said he, laying hold of her by both her small ears. 
“Don’t you think it prudent of me to show up as 
often as I can in the House—especially when 
there is a chance of a division—so that my good 
friends in Slagpool mayn’t begin to grumble 
about my being away so frequently? And why 
am I away? Why do I neglect my duties ? 
Why do I let the British Empire glide on to its 
doom? Why, but that I may take a wretched 
school-girl—a_ wretched, small-brained, imperti- 
nent, prattling school-girl — for her holidays, 
and show her things she can’t understand, and 
plough through museums and picture-galleries to 
fill a mind that is no better than a sieve? Just 
think of it. The British Empire going headlong 
to the mischief all for the sake of an empty- 
headed school-girl !” 

“Do you know, papa, I am very glad to hear 
that,” ehe said, quietly, 

“ Glad, are you?” 

“Yes,” said she, nestling closer to him; “for 
now I think my dream will soon be coming true.” 

“Your dream ?” 

“My dream—the ambition of my life,” said 
she, seriously, “It is all 1 wish for and hope for. 
Nothing else—nothing else in the world.” 

“ Bless us all! gaid he, with a touch of irony, 
“ What wonderful ambition is this ?” 

“Tt is to make myself indispensable to you,” 
she said, simply. 

He took his hands from her ears and put them 
on her hair, for there were some bits of curls and 
semi-riuglets about her neck that wanted smooth- 
ing. 

% You are not indispensable, then 9” said he. 

“Listen now, papa; it is your turn,” she said. 
“Surely it is a shame that you have wasted so 
much time on me, through so many years, always 
coming to see me and take me away, perhaps 
not a week between, and I am glad enough, for 
it was always expectation and expectation, and 
my things always ready, and you, poor papa, 
wasting all your time, and always on the route, 
and that such a long way to Rennes. Even at 
Oatlands Park the same—up and down, up and 
down, by rail, and then long beautiful days that 
were very good to me, but were stupid to you, 
when you were thinking of the House all the time. 
Very well, now, papa; I have more sense now; I 
have been thinking; I want to be indispensable 
to you; I want to be in London with you always; 
and you shall never have to run away idling, 
either to the Continent or to Oatlands Park; and 
you shall never have to think that I am wearying 
for you, when I am always with you in London. 
That is it now: that I wish to be your private 
secretary.” ° 

Her demand once made, she turned up her face 
to him; he averted his eyes. 

“No, no, Yolande,” he said, hastily, and even 
nervously. ‘London won't do for you; it—it 
wouldn’t do at all. Don’t think of it even.” 

“Papa,” said she, “what other member of 
Parliament, with so much business as you have, 
is without a private secretary? Why should you 
answer all those letters vourself 2 For me, I will 
learn politics very quickly; I am studying hard ; 
at the chAteau I translated all your speeches into 
Italian for exercises. And just to think that 
you have never allowed me to hear you speak in 
the House! When I come to London—yes, for 
five minutes or half an hour at a time—the la- 
dies whom I see will not believe that I have nev- 
er once been in the—the what is it called ?—for 
the ladies to listen inthe House? No, they can 
not believe it. They know all the speakers; they 
have heard all the great men; they spend the 


whole of the evening there, and have many come 
to see them—all in politics. Well, you see, papa, 
what a burden it would be taking off your hands. 
You would not always have to come home and 
dine with me, aud waste so much of the evening 
in reading to me—no, I should be at the House, 
listening to you, and understanding everything. 
Then all the day here, busy with your letters, 
Oh, I assure you I would make prettier compli- 
ments to your constituents than you could think 
of; I would make all the people of Slagpool who 
write to you think you were the very best mem. 
ber they could choose. And then—then I should 
be indispensable to you.” . 

“You are indispeneable to me, Yolande. You 
are my life. What else do I care for?” he said, 
hurriedly. 

“You will pardon me, papa, if I say it is foolish. 
Oh, to think now! One’s life is more important 
than that, when you have the country to guard.” 

“They seem to think there,” said he, with a 
sardonic smile, and he glanced at the newspaper, 
“that the country would be better off without me.” 

It was too late to recall this unfortunate 
speech. He had thrust aside the newspaper as 
she entered, dreading that by accident she might 
see the article, and be wounded by it; but mew 
there was no help for it: the moment he had 
spoken she reached over and took up the jour- 
nal, and found her father’s name staring her in 
the face. 

“Tg it true, Yolande” said he, with a laugh. 
“Ts that what I am like?” 

As she read, Yolande tried at first to be grand- 
ly indifferent—even contemptuous. Was it for 
her, who wished to be of assistance to her fa- 
ther in public affairs, to mind what was said about 
him in a leading article? And then, in spite of 
herself, tears slowly rose and filled the soft gray- 
blue eyes, though she kept her head down, vain- 
ly trying to hide them. And then mortification 
at her weakness made her angry, and she crushed 
np the paper twice and thrice, and hurled it into 
the fire; nay, she seized hold of the poker, and 
thrust and drove the offending. journal into the 
very heart of the coals. And then she rose, proud 
and indignant, but with her eyes a little wet, and 
with a toss of her pretty head, she said: 

“Tt is enough time to waste over such folly. 
Perhaps the poor man has to support a family; 
but he need not write such stupidity as that. 
Now, papa, what shall I play for you ?” 

She was going to the piano. But he had risen 
also. 

“No, no, Yolande. I must be off to the House. 
There is just a chance of a division; and perhaps 
I may be able to get in a few words somewhere, 
just to show the Slagpool people that I am not 
careering about the Continent with my school- 
girl, No,no; I will see you safe in your own 
room, Yolande; and your lamp lit, and everything 
snug: then—good-night.” 

«“ Already ?” she said, with a great disappoint- 
ment in her face, “ Already 2” 

“Child, child, the affairs of this mighty em- 

ire—” 

“What do J care about the empire!” she said. 

He stood and regarded her calmly. 

‘You are a nice sort of person to wish to be 
private secretary to a member of Parliament !” 

“Oh, but if you will only sit down for five min- 
utes, papa,” she said, piteously, “I could explain 
such a lot to you—” 

“Oh yes, I know. I know very well. About 
the temper madame was in when the curls fell 
out of her box.” 

“Papa, it is you who make me frivolous. I 
wish to be serious—” 

“Tam going, Yolande.” 

She interposed : 

“No. Not until you say, ‘I love you. 

“7 Jove you.” 

“And I forgive you. 

“ And I forgive you.” 

“Eversthing ?” 

“Everything.” 

“ AndI may go out to-morrow morning, as ear- 
ly as ever I like, to buy some flowers for the 
breakfast table?” 

But this was hard to grant. 

“T don’t like your going out by yourself, Yo- 
lande,” said he, rather hesitatingly. ‘ You can or- 
der flowers. You can ring and tell the waiter—” 

“The waiter! she exclaimed. “What am I 
of use for, then, if it is a waiter who wil) choose 
flowers for your breakfast table, papa? It is not 
far to Covent Garden.” 

“Take Jane with you, then.” 

“ Oh yes.” 

So that was settled; and he went upstairs with 
her to see that her little silver reading-lamp was 
properly lit; and then he bade her the real last 
good-night. When he returned to the sitting- 
room for his hat and coat there was a pleased 
and contented look on his face. ° 

“Poor Yolande!” he was thinking; “she is — 
more shut up here than in the country; but she 
will soon have the liberty of Oatlands Park again.” 

He had just put on his coat aiid hat, and was 
giving a last look round the room to see if there 
was anything he ought to take with him, when 
there was a loud, sharp crash at the window. A 
hundred splinters of glass fell on to the floor; a 
stone rolled over and over to the fire-place. He 
seemed bewildered only for a second; and per- 
haps it was the startling sound that had made 
his face grow suddenly of a deadly pallor; the 
next second—noiselessly and quickly—he had stol- 
en from the room, and was hurriedly descending 
the stair to the hall of the hotel. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SHADOW BEHIND. 

Tax head waiter was in the hall, alone, and 
staring out through the glass door. When he 
heard seme one behind him he turned quickly, 
and there was a vague alarm in his face. 


—_—— ~ 
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anybody know. Whose fault is it?” 

But her anger seeme 


turned to her face. 
“Jt is not my fault.” 


“What madness have you got hold of now ?” 
he said, in the same low and nervous voice; and 
all bis anxiety seemed to be to get her away 
“ Come along and tell me what 


you want, You want me to keep my promise— 


from the hotel. 


to you, in this condition ?” 


“It is not my fault,” she repeated, in a listless 
kind of way; and now she was quite obediently 
and peaceably following him, and he was walk- 


ing toward Piccadilly, his head bent down. 


“[ guppose I can guess who sent you,” he said, 
watching her narrowly. ‘I suppose it was not 
for nothing you came to make an exhibition of 
yourself in the public streets. They asked you 


to go and get some money ?” 


This seemed to put a new idea into her head: 


perhaps that had been his intent. 


“Yes. I will take them some money if you 
like,” she said, absently. ‘They are my only 
friends now—my only friends. They have been 
kind to me; they don’t cheat me with lies and 
promises; they don’t put me off and turn me 
away when I ask for them. Yes, I will take 


them some money.” 


And then she laughed—a short, triumphant 


laugh. 


“I discovered the way to bring some one out,” 


she said, apparently to herself. 


By this time they had reached the corner of 
Piccadilly, and as a four-wheeled cab happened 
to be passing, he stopped it, and himself opened 
the door, She made no remonstrance ; she seem- 


ed ready to do anything he wished. 


“Here is some money. I will pay the driver.” 
She got into the cab quite submissively, and 
the man was given the address, and paid. Then 
the vehicle was driven off, and he was left stand- 


ing on the pavement, still somewhat bewildered, 
and not conscious how his hands were trembling. 

He stood uncertain only for a second or 80; 
then he walked rapidly back to the hotel. 


“Has Miss Winterbourne’s maid gone to bed 


yet?” he asked of the Jandlady. 
“Oh no, sir; I should think not, sir,” the bux- 


om person answered: she did not observe that 


his face was pale and his eyes nervous. 

“Will you please tell her, then, that we shall 
be going down to Oatlands Park again to-mor- 
row morning? She must have everything ready, 
but she is not to disturb Miss Winterbourne to- 
night.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Then he went into the coffee-room, and found 
the head waiter. 

“Look here,” said he (with his eyes averted) ; 
“T auppose you can get a man to put a pane 
of glass in the window of our sitting-room—the 
first thing in the morning? There has been some 
accident, I suppose. You can have it done be- 
fore Miss Winterbourne comes down, I mean ?” 

He slipped a sovereign into the waiter’s hand. 

“T think so, sir, Oh yes, sir.” 

“You must try to have it done before Miss 
Winterbourne comes down.” 

He stood fur a moment, apparently listening if 
there was any sound upstairs; and then he open- 
ed the door again and went out. Very slowly he 
walked away through the lamp-lit streets, secing 
absolutely nothing of the passers-by, or of the 
rattling cabs and carriages ; and although he bent 
his steps Weatminster-ward, it was certainly not 
the affairs of the nation that had hold of his mind, 
Rather he was thinking of that beautiful fair 
young life—that young life so carefully and ten- 
derly cherished and guarded, and all unconscious 
of this terrible black shadow behind it. The irony 
of it! It was this very night that Yolande had 
chosen to reveal to him her secret hopes and am- 
bition: she was to be always with him; she was 
to be “indispensable”; the davs.of her banish- 
ment were to be now left behind; and these two, 
father and daughter, were to be inseparable com- 
Papions henceforth and forever. And his reply ? 
As he walked along the half-deserted pavements, 
anxiously revolving many things, and dreaming 
many dreams about what the future might have 
in store for her, and regarding the trouble and 
terrible care that haunted his own life, the final 
summing up of all his doubts and fears resolved 
itself into this: If only Yolande were married ! 
The irony of it! She had besought him, out of 
her love for him, aud out of her gratitude for his 
watchful and unceasing care of her, that she 
should be admitted into a closer companionship ; 
that she should become his constant attendant, 
and associate, and friend; and his answer was to 
Propose to hand her over to another guardianship 
altogether—the guardianship of a stranger. If 
only Yolande were married ! 

The light was burning on the clock tower, and 
80 he knew the House was still sitting; but he 
had no longer any intention of joining in any de- 
bate that might be going forward. When he 
passed into the House (and more than ever he 
seemed to wish to avoid the eyes of strangers) it 
was to seek out his friend John Shortlands, 


d went out, The lamp-light show- 
ding there on the pavement—the 
dark and pale, who had 


1 out!” she said, taunt- 


he said, quickly, and 
“ Have you no shame, woman ? 


d to die away as rapidly 
as it had arisen. A dull, vague, absent look re- 
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whose rough common-sense and blunt counsel 
had before now stood him in good stead, and 
served to brace up his unstrung nerves, The 
tall, corpulent, big-headed iron-master—who also 
represented a northern constituency—he at length 
found in the smoking-room, with two or three com- 
panions, who were seated round a small table, and 
busy with cigars and brandy and soda. Winter- 
bourne touched his friend lightly on the shoulder. 

“‘Can you come outside for a minute ?” 

“ All right.” 

It was a beautiful, clear, mild night, and seated 
on the benches on the Terrace there were several 
groups of people—among them two or three la- 
dies, who had no doubt been glad to leave the 
stuffy Chamber to have tea or lemonade brought 
them in the open, the while they chatted with 
their friends, and regarded the silent, dark river 
and the lights of the Embankment and West- 
minster Bridge, As Winterbourne passed them, 
he could not but think of Yolande’s complaint 
that she had never even once been in the House 
of Commons, These were, no doubt, the daugh- 
ters or wives or sisters of members: why should 
not Yolande also be sitting there? It would 
have been pleasant for him to come out and talk 
to her—pleasanter than listening to a dull de- 
bate. Would Yolande have wondered at the 
strange niglit picture—the broad black river, all 
quivering with golden reflections; the lights on 
the bridge; the shadowy grandeur of this great 
building reaching far overhead into the star-lit 
skies? Others were there; why not she ? 

The Terrace of the House of Commons is at 
night a somewhat dusky promenade, when there 
does not happen to be moonlight ; but John Short- 
lands had sharp eyes; and he instantly guessed 
from his friend’s manner that something bad 


, happened. 


“ More trouble ?” said he, regarding him. 

“Yes,” said the other. ‘ Well, I don’t mind 
—I don’t mind, as far as I am concerned. It is 
no new thing.” 


But he sighed, in spite of his resigned way of 


speech. 

“T have told you all along, Winterbourne, that 
you brought it on yourself. You should ha’ tak- 
en the bull by the horns.” 

“Tt is too late to talk of it—never mind that 
now,” be said, impatiently, “It is about Y 
lande I want to speak to you.” : : 

“ Yes ” 

Then he hesitated. In fact, his lip. trembled 
for the briefest part of a second. ; 

“You won't guess what I am anxious for now,” 
he said, with a sort of uncertain laugh, “You 
wouldn’t guess it in a month, Shortlands, I am 
anxious to see Yolande married.” 

“ Faith, that needn't trouble you,” said the big 
iron-master, bluntly, “There ‘Il be no difficulty 
about that. Yolande has grown into a thunder. 
ing handsome girl. And they say,’ he added, 
jecosely, ‘that her father is pretty well off.” 

They were walking up and down sluwly; Me. 
Winterbourne’s face absent and hopeless at times, 
at times almost piteous, and again lightening up 
as he thought of some brighter future for his 
daughter. 

“She can not remain any longer at school,” he 
said at length, “and I don’t like leaving her by 
herself at Oatlands Park or any similar place. 
Poor child! Do you know what her own plans 
are? She wants to be my private secretary, She 
wants to share the life that I have been leading 
all these years.” esa les 

“ And so she might have done, my guod fellow, 
if there had been any common-sense among the 
lot o’ ye.” 

“It is too late to speak of that now,” the other 
repeated, with a sort of nervous fretfulness, “But 
indeed it is hard on the poor girl. She seems to 
have been thinking seriously about it. And she 
and I have been pretty close companions, one 
way or another, of late vears. Well, if I could 
only see her safely married and settled—perhaps 
living in the country, where I could run down for 
a day or so—her name not mine—perhaps witha 
young family to occupy her and make her happy 
—well, then, I think I should be able to put up 
with the loss of my private secretary. I wonder 
what she will say when I propose it. She will be 
disappointed. Perhaps she will think I don’t care 
for her—when there is just not another creature 
in the world I do care for; she may think it 
ernel and unnatural.” ; 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, man. Of course a girl 
like Yolande will get married. Your private see- 
retary! How long would it last? Does she look 
like the sort of girl who ought to be smothered 
up in correspondence or listening to debates ? 
And if you're in such a mighty hurry to get rid 
of her—if vou want to get her married at once— 
T'll tell you a safe and sure way—send her for a 
voyaye on board a P. and O. steamer.” 

But this was just somewhat too blunt; and Yo- 
lande’s father said, angrily: ‘ 

“T don’t want to get rid of her. AndI am not 
likely to send her anywhere. Hitherto we have 
travelled together, and we have found it answer 
well enough, I'can tell you. Yolande isn’t a bale 
of goods, to be disposed of to the first bidder. If 
it comes to that, perhaps she will not marry any 
one.” 

“Perhaps,” said the other, calmly. 

“T don’t know that I may not throw Slagpool 
over and quit the country altogether,” he ex- 
claimed, with a momentary recklessness. “ Why 
shouldn’t I? Yolande is fond of travelling. She 
has been four times across the Atlantic now. 
She is the best companion I know: I tell you I 
don’t know a better companion, And I am sick. 
of the way they’re going on here.” (He nodded 
in the direction of the House.) ‘‘ Government ? 
They don’t govern; they talk. A Parliamentary 
victory is all they think about, and the country 
going to the mischief all the time. No matter, if 
they get their majority, and if they can pose before 
the world as the most moral and exemplary gov- 
ernment that ever existed. I wonder they don’t 


give up Gibraltar to Spain, and hand over Malta 
to Italy; and then they ought to let Ireland go 
because she wants to go; and certainly they 
ought to yield up India, fur India was stolen ; and 
then they might reduce the army and the navy, to 
set an example of disarmament, so that at Jast the 
world might gee a spectacle—a nation permitted 
to exist by other nations because of its upright 
ness and its noble sentiments. Well, that bas 
nothing to do with Yolande, except that I think 
she and I could get on very well even if we left 
England to pursue its course of high morality. 
We could look on—and laugh, as the rest of the 
world are doing.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Shortlands, who had 
listened to all this high treason with calmness, 
“you could no more get on without the excite- 
ment of worrying the Government than without 
meat and drink. What would it come to? You 
would be in Colorado, let us say, and some young 
fellow in Denver, come in from the plains, would 
suddenly discover that Yolande would be an 
adorning feature for his ranch, and she would 
discover that he was the handsomest young gen- 
tleman she ever saw, and then where would vou 
be? You wouldn’t be much good at a ranch. 
The morning papers would look tremendous emp- 
ty without the usual protest against the honor- 
able member for Slagpool so grossly misrepre- 
senting the action of the Government. My good 
fellow, we can’t do without you in the House ; we 
might as well try to do without the Speaker.” 

For a few seconds they walked up and down 
in silence; at last Winterbourne said, with a sich, 

“Well, I don’t know what may happen; but in 
the mean time I think I shall take Yolande away 
for another long trip somewhere—” 

“Again? Already?” - 

“T don’t care where; but the moment T find 
myself on the deck of a ship, and Yolande be- 
side me, then I feel as if all care had dropped 
away from me. I feel safe; I can breathe free- 
ly. Oh, by-the-way, I meant to ask if you knew 
anything of a Colonel Graham? You have been 
so often to Scotland shooting. I thought you 
might know.” 

“ But there are so many Grahams.” 

“Inverstroy, I think, is the name of his place.” 

“Oh, that Graham. Yes, I should think so— 
a lucky beggar. Inverstroy fell plump into his 
hands some three or four years ago, quite unex- 
pectedly—one of the finest estates in Inverness- 
shire. J don’t think India will see him again.” 

“Tis wife seems a nice sort of woman,” said 
Mr. Winterbourne, with the slightest touch of in- 
terrogation, 

“EP don't know her. She is his second wife. 
She is a daughter of Lord Lynn.” 

“They are down at Oatlands just now, Yo- 
lande has made their acquaintance, and they have 
been very kind to her, Well, this Colonel Gra- 
ham was saying the other evening that he felt as 
though he had been long enough in the old coun- 
try,and would like to take a P. and O. trip as far 
as Malta, or Suez, or Aden, just to renew his ac- 
quaintanee with the old route. In fact, they pro- 
posed that Yolande and I should join them.” 

“The very thing!” said John Shortlands, face- 
tiously, “ What did Tsay? A P. and O. voyage 
will marry off anybody who is willing to marry.” 

“T meant nothing of the kind,” said the other, 
somewhat out of temper; “ Yolande may not 
marry atall. If L went with these friends of hers, 
it would not be ‘to get rid of her, as you say.” 

“My dear fellow, don't quarrel with me,” said 
his friend, with more consideration than was ha- 
bitual with him. “LE really understand your po- 
sition very well, You wish to see Yolande mar- 
ried and settled in life and removed from—from 


_eertain possibilities, But you don't like the sae- 


rifice, and I don't wonder at that; I admit it will 
be rather rough on vou. But it is the way of the 
world: other people's daughters get married. In- 
deed, Winterbourne, I think it would be better 
for both of you. You would have less anxiety. 
And I hope she'll find a voung fellow who is 
worthy of her; for she is a thundering good girl: 
that’s what I think: and whoever he is, he'll get 
a prize, though [don't imagine you will be over 
well disposed toward him, old chap.”” 

“Tf Yolande is happy, that will be enough for 
me,” said the other, absently, as Big Ben over- 
head began to toll the hour of twelve. 

By this time the Terrace was quite deserted ; 
and after some little further chat (Mr. Winter. 
bourne had lost much of his necvousness now, 
and of course all his talking was about Yolande, 
aud her ways, and her liking for travel, and her 
anxiety to get rid of her half-French accent, and 
so forth) they turned into the House, where they 
separated, Winterbourne taking his seat below 
the gangway on the Government side, John Short- 
lands depositing his magniticent bulk on one of 
the Opposition benches. : 

There was a general hum of conversation. 
There was also, as presently appeared, some la- 
borious discourse going forward on the part of a 
handsome-looking elderly gentleman—a gentle. 
man who, down in the country, was known to be 
everything that an Englishman could wish to be: 
an efficient magistrate, a plucky rider to hounds, 
an admirable husband and father, and a firm be- 
liever in the Articles of the Church of England. 
Unhappily, alas! he had acquired some other be- 
liefs. He had got it into his head that he was 
an orator; and as he honestly did believe that 
talking was of value to the state, that it was a 
builder up and maintainer of empire, he was now 
most seriously engaged in clothing some rather 
familiar ideas in long and Latinized phrases, the 
while the House murmured to itself about its own 
affairs, and the Speaker gazed blaukly into space, 
and the reporters in the gallery thought of their 
courting days, or of their wives and children, or 
of their supper, and wondered when they were 
to get home to bed. The speech had a half-som- 
nolent effect; and those who were so inclined 
had an excellent opportunity for the dreaming of 


dreams, 


certain pencilling meant. 
ties he was thinking, The letters that he had 
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a ball pendant, Fig. 6 is a silver collarette necklace 


What dream, then, were likely to visit the 
brain of the member for Slagpool, as he sat 
there with his eves distraught’ His getting up 


some fateful evening to move a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government ? J ‘ 
on the platform of the Slagpool Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, with the great muss of people rising and 
cheering and waving their handkerchiefs? Or 
perhaps some day—for who could tell what 
changes the vears might bring—his tuking his 
place on the Treasury Bench there? 


His appearance 


He had got hold of a blue-book, Tt was the 


Report of a Roval Commission; but of course all 
the cover of tie folio volume was not printed 
over—there were blank spaces. 
those laborions and ponderous sentences were 
being poured ont to inattentive ears, the mem- 
ber for Slagpool began idly and yet thought- 
fully to pencil certain letters up at one corner of 


the blue cover. 


And 60, while 


He was a long time about it; 
perhaps he saw pictures as he slowly and con- 


templatively formed each letter; perhaps no one 


but himself could have made out what the un- 
But it was not of poli- 


faintly pencilled there—that he was still wistfully 
regarding as though they could show him things 
faraway—formed the word YOLANDEL.  Itwas 


like a lover, 
(to pe oonTINUED.] 


Jewelry.—Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on double page. 
Forr new brooches are shown among the filnxtra- 


tions—Fiz. 1, an India coin brooch with a pendant; 


Fig. 2, a brooch with an enamelled centre framed in 


wrought gold: Fig. 4, representing three owls on A 


perch in tinted gold 3 and Fig 5,a basket in gold, with 


turquoise forget-me-nota, Fig. 8 is a bracelet come 
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to be worn around the close cadet collar of a dress. 
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L. C. A.—The small black and white checked wool 
would make you a stylish dress made in tailor style 
with a postilion baxque, deep apron over-skirt, and 
pleated skirt trimmed with braid. The lace you men- 
tion is unsuitable for such a dress 

Egcrstemnne.—Cloth riding-habita are worn at all 
seasons of the year, are cut with scarcely any full- 
ness about the hips, and are not trimmed with bright 
buttons Use amall crocheted buttons the color of 
the green cloth, and send for the Harper's Bazar pat- 
tern of a riding-habit. You should have a travelling 
cloak made like the Ulster illustrated in Bazar No, 
43, Vol. XV., pattern No. 3328, In the same paper iva 
nuns’ veiling and damagsé drese® that will serve as a 
model for a black gros grain, while a polonaige illus. 
trated on the first page of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV., will 
serve for your garnet velvet. 

Viota.—A bout sixteen yards of velveteen would an- 
swer, with a ruche of satin at the foot, and Spanish 
lace for trimming. The velvet hat would lock better 
faced with velvet of a becoming color than with 
creamy luce. 

Eucene.—Tulle {fs seldom used for a wedding dress, 
as it is considered more appropriate for a debutante 
than for a bride; but, if used, should be made up in 
puffs and many pleatings over a gloray lining of antin. 

EvanGetink.—Black lace i8 moat used as flonnces 
on black satin, and for skirts to be worn with a colored 
basque. Pink ottoman silk and China crape of the 
same shade are more elegant than pink wool for » 
young lady's evening dress. Your ideas for the short 
dancing dress are good, viz., @ ruche at the foot of an 
ottoman silk skirt and a basque of brocade, 

Attor—Either make your velvet cloak altogether 
tight-dtting, and border it with black fur of long fleece, 
or elxe have a short visite made of it, with the plain 
velvet back reaching just over the tournnure, while the 
front is of the same, but slightly longer, and have new 
sides forming square sleeves nade of brocaded velvet; 
border the whole with a marabout feather ruche or 
with cheuille fringe that is as thick as a ruche, 

H. E. F.—Get brocaded ottoman silk or else plain 
ottoman (repped) silk for your cloak, and have a visite 
like that just described to “ Alice.” Line it with 
wadded silk, which can now be bought very low, or 
else with plush, 

E. Se.—Your cinnamon brown wool is a fashionable 
shade, and will look well made up by any of the de- 
signs lately illustrated for cashmere dreases, either 
plain or in combination, whichever you may find best 
suits your figure and your age, 

A Sttpent.—We can give you no further informa. 
tion about the prize essay far the French Academy, 

Enizauetu.—A conventional design suggests instead 
of copying the objects it represents. 

A Futenn.—Wear pale pearl-colored Swedish long 
gloves with your travelling dress. Your friends are 
bound to call op yon, after your reception, before you 
call on them. 

Inguiner.—The only mention of the Sandeman 
Telands and the strange customs that prevaii therein 
is tound in the nopablisbed narratives of Marco Polo, 
Baron Munchausen, aud other ancient travellers. They 
have evidently not been in the path of later explorere, 
and are not laid down, to our knowledge, on any mod- 
ern map. Their revival is due wholly to the audacious 
spirit of the daring anthor of Wedding Cake. 

BF. M.—Tie brown shaded feather will anawer 
with green dresses as well as with brown, The em- 
broidered cashinere dresses come in patterns that cost 
from $15 to #0, according to their quality and quantity 
of needle-work. 

Mus. P.—A dark green jacket of lady's cloth, or one 
of inexpensive green velvet, would be prettiest with 
your green poplin skirt One of the moat atylish 
models is the braided jacket illustrated on page 740 of 
Bazar No. 4%, Vol. XV. : 

Hazegr.—Do not attach curtains of two kinds to one 
pole, Have two widths of the raw silk instead of one 
silk and one lace curtain. 

Enizaneti.—Do not wear a veil with a colored wed- 
ding dress, Get a good ottoman silk and velvet for 
a useful and handsome short coxtume, to which you 
might havea train buttoned on to wear in the evening. 
If you get a light dress, have pearl-color or blue, but 
for a dark suit have one of the red shades, seal brown, 
olive, or elge electric blue. A bonnet made of the vel- 
vet and silk of this dress will also be pretty to use with 
your black Rhadames dress. A dark cashmere or cloth 
dregs, with a small felt bonnet trimmed with velvet, 
will be-appropriate for travelling. 


Fig. 1.—Lace Conar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1—Crocuer Jacker ror 
Cumtp From 1 To 2 Years 
OLD.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Corr ror Co.ar, 
Fig. 1. 


Bramep Fianyet Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 2, on Page 37.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Brawep Crora Cloak with 
FEATHER Borprr.—Front.—|See Fig. 2.) 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Criotn Murr 
with Fur Banps. 


Fig. 4.—Go.p Own Broocn. 


Fig. 5.—Vetvet Cot- 
LAR WITH MULL AND 

CasHMERE AND Suran Wrapper. Lace Cravat, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 


Fig. 1.—Cioak ror Girt From 6 
To 12 Years o.p.—Cor Pat- 
TERN, No. 3368: Price, 20 CENTS. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—C.ora anp Vervet Dress with Fur Trine. 
Back and Frontr—Ccr Parrern, No. 3366: Basqus, Over- 

; Sxtmr, anv Rounp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
Fig.1,—Arriiqvé Lace For Dresses, ETC. For pattern and descriptionsee Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 31-41. 
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Fig. 8.—Lixen Conran. 


Fig. 2.—PorraBie Foor-Murr.—Open. 
. [See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 2.—Crocner Jacke ror 
CHILD From 1 ro 2 Years 
oLp.—Back.—[See Fig, 1.] 
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Fig. 2.—Enamet Broocn. 


eee ey tle Fig. 2.—Vetver 
eee) i Boyxet.—Back. 
" . : [For Front, see 
Fig. 1 on Front 


CAMEL's-TAIR: Dress witn Sovracne 
EMproipery, 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig, 2.—Bramep Chior CLoak wit 
Frearner Borner.—Back,—[See Fig I,J 


For description see Supplement, 


2.—PLUSH SATCHEL 
Merr, 
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Fig. 6,—VELVET CoLLar 
Np PRASTRON witht Satin Mervew.eux Receprion Dress, 
Lace Japor, For description see Supplement, 


i~Oy r 
: yieoat Yor Boy rrow 
FARS OLD.—Cop Par. 
RICE, 20 CENTs. 
ind description see 
“nt, No, 1X., Figs. 42-46, 
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ie, TERN, No. 3367: Basque, Over-Sxirt, AND Rounp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
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a For description see Supplement, 


igs, 1 and 2.—Brarep Corn Dress.—Front anp Bacx.—Cvr Part. 


Fig. 2,—EMBROIDERY IN CHENILLE AND Beans For Dresses AND Wrappines.—Repvcep. 
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IONE STEWART.* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Autnor oF “ Parrioia Keapanc,” “Tuk ATONRMENT 
or Lea Dunias,” “ Unoer wuiou Lop 2?” 
“My Love,” “To. 


CHAPTER II. 
AT THE DOWER HOUSE. 


“Poor young man! After all, he is to be 
pitied !” 

They were discussing the young doctor at the 
Dower House. They often discussed him, both 
here and elsewhere. Besides his good looks and 
good manners, and the wonderful cures which 
were every now and then reported of him, there 
was an element of the unknown in his history 
which made him interesting and dramatic. He 
was not like one of themselves, born and bred 
in the place, of whom nothing unexpected could 
be discovered, and by whom nothing unusual could 
be done. For all his year’s sojourn and 
conduct, Dr. St. Claire was still essentially a 
“ dark” member of the community; and though 
no one knew anything to his disadvantage, no one 
could swear that there was nothing to know, and 
that his moral bill of health was clean all through, 
A tragedy in the past was by no means improba- 
ble; and English county families of assured re- 
spectability, whose social ledgers are public prop- 
erty to be read by all, regard a tragedy in a 
man’s history as cousin-german to a crime. A 
maniacal father, a murdered mother, even a bro- 
ther hanged in war-time by mistake for a spy— 
such things as these throw a blight over the fam- 
ily tree, and blast the little twigs as well as the 
parent bole. And who could be quite sure that 
some such fatal blemish did not mar the perfect 
respectability of the St. Claire records? It was 
a possibility and a doubt; and the young doc- 
tor had the benetit, crosswise delivered. 

Moved by this element of the unknown, Theo- 
dosia Barrington had always been fond of talk- 
ing of him, She was fond of talking on all sub- 
jects, having that facility of speech which is like 
nothing so much as the incessant trickle of a 
leaking spout. And of late, having in remem- 
brance those stars in their courses which had 
fought against his peace, and the yearning look in 
his eyes that had emphasized his sad little smile 
—believing that the handsome young doctor suf- 
fered from a secret wound of which she was the 
cause, and of which she alone knew the existence 
—she spoke of him more than ever, and always 

’ with a curious under-tone of tenderness breaking 
through her words, as if she had gathered him 
under the edges of her lace lappet for shelter and 
protection. . So now, when sitting with her sister 
and mother in law, she said, with a half-conscious 
little smile : 

“Poor young man! After all, he is to be 
pitied !” 

“Why is he to be pitied 2” asked Monica. 

She was bending over her wood-work, but she 
straightened herself in her chair, and raised her 
soft, gray, dreamy eyes with frank astonishment 
in their look as she said again, ‘‘ Why, Theo ?” 

“He is so much better than his station—so 
much beyond his natural associates,” said Theo- 
dosia, rather prinaly. 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in Mrs. Barrington, for 
one of the rare times in her life agreeing with 
her daughter-in-law. “He might almost be a 
real gentleman for manners and appearance. It 
is a pity that he should look so much like a man 
of family and fortune, and so little like what he 
is, He is nothing now—neither a gentleman nora 
merely professional man. It is really a great pity.” 

“Ia he not a gentleman, mother?” asked 
Monica. 

She was still bending over her wood-work ; and 
this time she neither straightened herself nor 
looked up. 

“Not what we mean by the word, my dear,” 
answered Mrs. Barrington, with the calm sim- 
plicity of confessed superiority. ‘‘ Not a gentle- 
man like your brother or Edward Formby.” 

Theodosia gave a short laugh. 

“ Well, no, not exactly,” she said, with a proud 
little toss of her small smooth head. Immediate- 
ly after, she softened. “Still, he is to be pitied,” 
she said, in a compassionate voice ; and this time 
Monica did not ask Why ? 

But Mrs. Barrington, looking at her daughter- 
in-law—“ Anthony's wife,” as she generally called 
her—said in deprecation : 

“T do not see why, Theodosia. On the contra- 
ry, I think he bas got on here exceedingly well, 
and has done far better than might have been 
expected. Very few young men would have done 
so well, coming as he did without letters of intro- 
duction or personal patronage of any kind—as if 
he had dropped from the clouds, Why do you’ 
say he is to be pitied, my dear? You know that 
I disapprove of all false sentiment; and surely 
this is very false sentiment indeed !” 

“We do not know all his private life, and he 
often looks very sad,” said Theodosia in the same 
prim way as before. 1t was a way she had when 
she wanted to exasperate her husband’s mother. 

Again Monica looked up, with the same aston- 
ishment in her eyes as before, but she did not 
speak. 

“You seem to have studied him very closely, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Barrington, with slight but 
evidewst, displeasure. 

“TT a fond of watching people,” returned The- 
odosia, carélessly ; “and I have watched Dr. St. 
Claire sometimes. And I always fancy that he 
has had some great sorrow in his life. In fact, I 
am sure of it.” 

“My dear!” remonstrated Mrs. Barrington, 
slightly but certainly displeased. 

“ What kind of sorrow ?” asked Monica, chan- 
ging her tool. 
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“Perhaps he has loved above himself—loved 
hopelessly,” returned Theodosia, with a half- 
breathed and wholly compassionate sigh. 

“My dear Theodosia, what extraordinary ideas 
you have!” again remonstrated Mrs. Barrington, 
this time almost angrily, certainly with a brisk- 
ness of disfavor rare from her to all the world 
save Anthony’s wife, but by no means rare to her. 
“T should hope that Dr. St. Claire is far too well- 
principled a young man to permit himself such a 
folly. What very remarkable fancies you have, 
my dear child! It is a pity you encourage them 
as you do.” 

“One can not help one’s thoughts, mamma,” 
said Theodosia, sharply. “I always thought one’s 
mind at least was free. And I do not see the 
good of brains at all if one may not use them.” 

“ Use them, yes; but in a proper manner,” re- 
turned Mrs. Barrington. 

“Ts thinking that a young man may have had 
an unfortunate love affair, because he Jooks un- 
happy, such an improper manner ?” said Theodo- 
sia, pertly, “I think it very natural.” 

“ And I, on the contrary, think it a little indel- 
icate in a young woman like you to indulge in 
such ideas at all,” said Mrs. Barrington, coldly. 

She was naturally a sweet-tempered and patient 
kind of woman, but nothing tried her 80 much as 
this want of solidity, this flightiness, of Anthony’s 
wife, who was always pursuing some phantom or 
running away from some shadow. Now she was 
orazed with the dread of infection, when she in- 


sisted on the purification of the whole neighbor- 
hood by such floods of carbolic acid that an 
Oakhurstian might be known half a mile off. 
Now she could not sleep at night for fear of burg- 
lars, when every door and window at the Manor 
had to be fitted up with pistols and alarm-bells, 
while savage dogs roamed loose about the prem- 
ises at night, and frightened the laborers and 


house-servants nearly out of their senses in the 


morning. Now she took up the cause of the 
Continental poor, and advocated communistic 
doctrines and peasant proprietorship for every 
country but her own; and now she violently pat- 


ronized some local duck, who she was determined 
should prove a swan in the ugly stage, presently 
to manifest his inherited royalty by some grand 
flight heavenward—which was like insisting that 
a fire-balloon was a star. Now it was art and 
now it was charity. ‘Mind’? was once her fa- 
vorite hobby, and reading societies, essay socie- 
ties, pen and pencil societies, were its trappings ; 


and then she grew tired of intellect, and went 


into the most prosaic actuality—to learning how 


to cook potatoes and scour gaucepans, how to 


clean grates, and how to trim lamps. But no- 
thing lasted long; so that she was really as fatigu- 
ing to consecutive people as if she had been a 
will-o’-the-wisp dancing before them. And espe- 
cially was she fatiguing to old Mrs. Barrington, 
who could not bear much mental unrest, and 
whose brain had long ceased to receive new im- 
pressions and to travel along new paths of 
thought. If she had had children, thought her 
mother-in-law, she would have been far wiser and 
steadier than she was now; and it was a thousand 
pities that she had had none. But though Mrs, 
Barrington said euphemistically that it was un- 
fortunate, in her heart she held it as blamable; 
and her regret that Theodosia had not done her 
duty to the family and the estate by giving An- 
thony an heir was undeniably as much resent- 
ment as sorrow. She thought her daughter-in- 
law as light-minded and unpractical here as in 
other things; and her childlessness was less a 
misfortune than a fault. Mrs. Barrington was 
not the only good woman who had fallen foul of 
nature as if it were a crime. 

‘ Indelicate, mamma!” retorted Theodosia. “ If 
it is indelicate to fall in love, what was I when I 
married your son ? and what were you and my 
own mother? How can it be indelicate when 
everybody does it?” 

“See how well I am getting on with my frame, 
Theo,” said Monica in the sudden way of a per- 
son who, absorbed in her own pursuit, has heard 
nothing of the conversation eddying round her. 
“Thave almost finished itnow. Is it not pretty ?” 

“No,” said Theodosia, shortly. ‘The acorns 
are too big and the leaves are too stiff.” 

“ Are they ?” said Monica, holding the frame at 
a little distance, and looking as if she thought her 
sister’s criticisin serious and worth consideration. 

With no pretension to beauty or genius in 
any supreme degree, Monica was a girl whom 
half the world called sweet and the other half 
clever. She had never been known to say an 
unkind thing or to do a foolish one, and she was 
always ready to give help of a gentle and femi- 
nine kind to those who needed it. But she was 
not one of the active members of society, and she 
waited to be sought rather than went forward to 
seek. Since her father’s death and their removal 
to the Dower House, two years ago, she and her 
mother had lived very retired lives, mainly de- 
voted to graceful little industries, local charities, 
and each other. They let the busy world rush 
by them unheeded, aud shared in none of its fol- 
lies and but few of its pleasures. People said it 
was a pity that poor Miss Barrington did not go 
out more; and their compassion was genuine. 
To judge by appearances, however, it was a waste 
of force; for Monica seemed to be entirely con- 
tent with life as she found it made for her by 
duty and her mother’s will. And human nature 
having the beneficent power of falling into habits 
which satisfy by repetition, as well ag into those 
which pall by monotony, she had fallen into the 


habit of quiet domesticity and daughterly devo-- 


tion, and wanted no more than what she had. 
There was a curiously still and gentle atmos- 
phere about these ladies—a kind of moral per- 
fume which reminded one of the faint sweet scent 
of dried rose leaves. They had a subtle charm 
of which no one could precisely define the cause, 
yet of which all were conscious. It was not only 
in Mrs. Barrington’s pale, pure, passionless face, 
which had gnce been beautiful and was still love- 
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ly in its own sad gentle way; not only in her 
smooth white hair, like a silver line beneath her 
widow’s cap, nor in her gentle smile, nor yet in 
that air of sympathy matched with purity which 
made so many tell her their sorrows, but none 
their sins. 
eyes, full of that thought which is not born of 
observation, of those dreams which are unspoken 
desires, of those aspirations which are impossible 
as hopes and not sufficiently substantial to be re- 
grets—those dreams, those aspirations, which be- 
long to women whose experience is limited, and 


It was not only in Monica’s soft gray 


who imagine what they have neither seen nor 


felt—not even in the soft and melodious voice 


which each had alike, nor in the gentle courtesies 
which also each had alike. It was not only in 


their patent purity, which libertines would have 
respected and saints would have honored. It was 
not in one thing nor yet in another, but in all, 


like that perfume of dried rose leaves mixed with 


aromatic herbs and odoriferous gums which dif- 
fused itself over the whole house—faint, delicate, 
subtle, and uncatalogued, but interpenetrating 
and characteristic. 
not knowing how else to qualify them; and some 
called them old-fashioned, where the epithet was 
for praise, not reproach; some said they were 
“ 80 


Some called them lady-like, 


good,” which was a wide sweep, and some 
“so quiet,” which was a narrow range; but all 


agreed that no fault could be found with them, 
save such as was contained in that regretful pro- 
test from the lively and energetic: “It was a pity 
poor Miss Barrington did not go out more, and 
that her mother held her 80 close.” 


Perhaps, too, there was the faintest echo of 


dissatisfaction in the question which for the last 
three vears people had been asking of each other: 


“When was Miss Barrington going to marry ?” 


She was twenty-three now, and at twenty-three a 
girl ought to be thinking of getting settled if she 


ia to settle at all. It is not good to marry too 


early, according to English notions; but it is not 
wise to wait too long; and Monica had waited 
quite long enough. 


She ought to make up her mind and take Mr. 
Edward Formby of Hillside. He was the hus- 


band manifestly designed for her by Providence. 


Age, station, rent-roll, the lay of the land, and her 
brother Anthony’s desire were all in his favor, 
and should influence her decision. The alliance 
had been arranged by the public, speaking as one 
man, ever since the birth of the little lady at the 
Manor had followed by seven years that of the 
heir of Hillside. But at twenty-three and thirty 
respectively, the two were still uncoupled; and 
people could not make out whose fault it was, 
nor why. Anthony, who was twelve years older 
than his sister, had been married for the last 
nine; but, as has been said, his wife was child- 
less, which made it all the more incumbent on 
Monica to continue the family and frustrate the 
hopes of a certain Major James Barrington of the 
Artillery, an obnoxious cousin now out in India 
with his battery. Being the heir, the Major was 
naturally looked on as a robber and an enemy; 
and though a fine fellow enough to his family 
and friends, his future occupancy of the estates 
was regarded as one of the direst misfortunes 
that could befall Oakhurst, the Manor, or the 
Barvingtons. Far better one of their immediate 
own, though only on the spindle side—far better 
a Formby-Barrington than an uncle’s son born 
on the outside of the groove, and brought up with 
a different shibboleth! But, in spite of all this 
strong lateral pressure, the thing had not come 
off as it should have done, and speculation ex- 
hausted itself in vain. 
(To BR CONTINUED.) 


Felt Bonnet. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tuts bonnet is of flax gray felt, with terra-cotta velvet 
trimming. The frout is faced on the inside with self- 


colored eatin, and three pleated frilla of velvet, edged 


with a fringe of chenille and beads, are set around the 


outside. A bias scarf of the velvet is folded around 
the front, and forms the strings. A terra-cotta ostrich 
tip and an aigrette are on the left side. 


Crochet Jacket for Child from 1 to 2 Years Old. 
See illustration on double page. 


Turs jacket ia worked with dark red zephyr wool, 
artly in plain and partly in fancy Afghan stitch. It 
is trimmed with a white border, with raised scallopr in 
red. Begin at the left front edge with a foundation 


of 86 ch. (chain stitch); in pa Afghan stitch or tri- 


coté each round consists of two rows, in the firat of 
which the needle is put through each atitch of the fonn- 
dation or of the preceding row, and the wool is pulled 
through for a loop; 
worked off the needle by Pulling the wool through the 
firat loop at the end, and then, throughout, throngh 
two loops at a time, the one last formed and the next 
of those that were on the needle taken together. Work 
the lat round in plain Afghan stitch. In the 2d round 
work as follows: » take up a loop out of the perpen- 
dicular vein of the next first st. (stitch), asin plain Af- 
han, then put the wool around the needle, take up a 
lvop out of the perpendicular vein of the next #t., work 
it off together with the wool around the needle, work 
a double crochet into the same vein, and having work- 
ed it off, keep the resulting st. on the needle; repeat 
from * to the end of the row, and for the second row 
work off as in plain Afghan stitch. Continue to re- 
peat these 2 rounds throughout the jacket, but in the 
repetitions take up the loops for the firet row of the 
lat round, not out of the uppermost vuin on the sur- 
face only, but out of the double vein, and in the 2d 
round alternate the pattern, bringing the fancy 
stitches between those in the last 2d round. To 
shape the jacket proceed as follows: in the 2d, 3d, 
4th, and 5th repetitions of the two rounds increase by 
1 at. each at the neck end, and in the 6th leave 10 at. 
aside for the shoulder. To form the armhole work 
the 7th repetien on the 18 st. nearest the bottom, 
the 8th only 
cloge of the 9th fasten off, add 20 ch. at the end of the 
round, and connect them to the last st. in the 6th rep- 
etition, where the shoulder beging, then work the 10th 
repetition on the ut. of the 9th and on the added 20 ch. 
Work 9 more repetitions to reach the middie of the 
jacket, and in the firat 4 of these increase by 1 st, and 


connect to the st. previously left aside for the shoul- 


der; work the last 2 repetitions on the bottom 18 and 


12 st. respectively. Repeat the whole in inverse order 
for the second half of the jacket. Work the sleeves 
lengthwise on a foundation of 2 st. in 18 repetitions 
of the pattern; in the firat 7 repetitions increase by 
1 st. each at the top, and in the last 6 decrease by 1 st. ; 


in the 7th repetition leave the 17 st. toward the bottom 
unused, and in the 8th leave 11 st. unased, but take 


them allup a 
the wrong side, and set them {nto the armholes. For 
the collar turn the jacket on the wrong side, and take 
up the at. at the neck, and work on these 8 repetitions 
ol 


in the second row the loops are 


on 12 st., and the 9th like the 7th; at the 


nin the 9th. Overseam the sleeves on 


the pattern, widening by several st. at the middle of 


the back in the 2d and 8d. For the white border on 
the jacket work 5 rounds in plain Afghan stitch with 
white zephyr wool; and for the red scallops on the 
surface of it work as follows: 1st round.—1 sc, (single 
crochet) on the 1st at. of the 1st round, then alternate. 
ly 7 ch. and 1 8c. on the following 4th st. 2d round,— 


sc. around every 7 ch. in the preceding round. 8d 


round.—Alternately 2 sc. separated by 4 ch. on the 
middle ac. of the next 7, working through the edge of 
i wie pan at me parte ome: and 8 ch. Set bnt- 
ons and loops for fastening down the front, and 

sels on the back of the collar. este 


BID ME DISCOURSE. 


By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avrsor or “Orb Mypperton'’s Monry,” “ Nora's 
Love Trat,” “For Hx Dear Sake,” Ero. 


I FELT it to be a promise, though I made no 


answer in words; I only kissed the lips that 


bade me tell it all, and went silently from the 
room, half blinded by my tears. 


But the promise shall be kept. I will take out 


the diary that, a year ago, I locked away, mean- 
ing never again to look upon it until, as an old 
woman, patient and at rest, I could look back and 
see a glory shining on the darkest day of all. 
The promise shall be kept, and I will re-live last 
summer-time, even though its great anxiety must 
weigh with the old heaviness upon my heart, and 
bring that one anguished cry re-echoing in my 
ears. 


; July 19, 1881. 
I had sat on the pier for hours undisturbed. 


No men ever worry me to walk with them, as Se- 
lina says they worry her; no men entreat me to 


play tennis with them, as Clara says they entreat 


her; no men.urge upon me the fact that life is 


unendurable without me, as Reby says they urge 
itupon her. I do not forget that I am thirty-one, 
a terrible age—as Selina often says, regretting 


that she is the sister next to me, and reminding 


everybody that the brothers who came between 
us died—but surely more terrible for me than 
for her, for she looks so very much younger that 
she need not mind, while the surest sign that I 
look my age is the fact that no one ever asks it. I 
hear my sisters and their girl acquaintances chat- 
ting over their ages and birthdays, but they al- 
ways leave me outside the circle of such talk. I 
suppose there must be in the world a great num- 
ber of women who through all their lives are 
overlooked, so why should not I be one among 
the many ? 

I was thinking this, in a new mood of jealous 
discontent, this very afternoon, though I was not 
jealous of my sisters, fashionably attired, strolling 
with friends and admirers up and down the pier, 
I was even sorry for them—as I have been often 
lately—when Archie Gavin, catching sight of me 
alone, left Reby’s side and came over to me, with 
an eagerness which gave the lie to the affected 
indifference of his drawling question, 

“Where is Miss Keveene all this time, Bar- 
bara ?” 

“Why ask me,” I said, a little pettishly, “ for 
you told me last night that you were uncomforta- 
ble with her.” 

“So Iam,” assented Archie; ‘I believe because 
she influences me. No man likes to be influ- 
euced.”” 

“No,” said I, sedately, and then let him pass 
an, without telling him that speck upon the sea 
was the little boat in which Mary Keveene had 
been for hours alone. Then my heart began to 
beat, for my eyes had gone beyond Archie’s slim 
retreating figure, and I saw Denis enter the pier 
after his six hours’ tramp. In his gray knicker- 
bocker suit, coarse gray stockings, and big gray 
woollen Tam o’ Shanter, he looked shabby rather, 
and not handsome ; yet-—as ever—he was a strik- 
ing figure ; a man who can never be among men, 
as I am among women, overlooked. Tall, wide- 
shouldered, with strong steadfast eyes, straight 
nose, and straight mustache above a square and 
powerful chin. 

“Where's Miss Keveene?” he asked, in his 
straightforward way, and then I knew—if not 
before—of whom I was so meanly jealous. I[ 
stood revealed to myself a despicable jealous wo- 
man. 

“Do you want her ?” I asked, but am thankful 
to say the bad unworthy spirit died almost sud. 
denly as I met his earnest, unsuspicious eyes, 

“Yes, I want her. Do not you, Barbara?” 

“ Archie seems to think her a disturbing ele- 
ment,” I said, with an inexplicable little sigh. 
“Some women are.” 

‘Fortunately for us some are not,” he added, 
with a kind glance into my plain face, while I 
knew how his eyes must be longing for the one 
he sought. Denis is always so kind to me; but 
then, of course, father used to be fond of him, 
and he will always remember that and be our 
friend, though I often see an irrepressible sar- 
casm parting his firm lips over some of mother’s 
shams. 

“Does she talk of going on soon to her rela- 
tives in Scotland %” 

“No; she says there is no hurry,” I answered, 
smiling over his unthinking “she” after the si- 
lent pause, 

“Your mother does not care for her.” 

I noticed that he did not say “your sisters,” 
yet they cared even less for her than mother did, 
and indeed I sympathized with them, for in spite 
of their striking complexions and toilettes, they 
sink into the background beside Mary Keveene, 
who yet has no more color in her checks than in 
her chin or forehead. 

‘ But mother will never be anything but friend- 
ly,” I said, “for Uncle Steven came from Cork 
in the same vessel with Miss Keveene, and took 
a fancy to her; and when he found she was going 
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down, and the higher ones up, what a pert look | not listen from our windows. There is so much “No,” I said, looking down upon the pretty 
face. “I could pity her if she were plain and 


to stay in Weymouth for s time—I believe it was | dow 
g sudden decision of hers to delay her visit to Scot- it gives a face i observed Clara to me in a whis- | noise within that I can not hear those lapping 
jand—he asked mother to be kind and hospita- | per; and I tried to smile and assent, because I was | little waves come in to their dreamy end upon | —growing old.” : ’ 
and you know Uncle Steven doubles | sorry for them all, seeing that one of Miss Ke- | the shore.” Mary turned sharply and looked into my thin 
veene’s glances was more to Denis than all their “From who knows how far and deep an im- | plain face. “Only then?” she queried. ‘Do 
youth and prettiness save us from our greatest 


ble to her; 
entertainment and badinage. pulse!” put in Mary, almost hurriedly. ‘‘Can you ; e 
troubles? The horror of seeing—of watching— 


income for her.” Se 
mothers" Denis, “Miss Keveene is rich 
ever feel quite gay by the sea, Barry? Doesn't 


“ ” said . ainm 
ccaenta dispense with any hospitality or friend- I think it was because he stood so persistently 
f us, and certainly she makes | ready to assist her that Mary did not show the | it drink all gladness into itself? Yet to-morrow | ah!” with a sudden change, “ that girl’s heart is 

it will weary me, laboring with the mighty secret | full, and she has to walk to and fro, to and fro, 

hours, and hours, and hours, every day; meeting 


slightest inclination to land, for not till all had 
gone but he, and she must have seen he was not 
to be evaded, did she leave the boat. And then 
she hurried after us, and walked among us, talk- 
ing very little, but when she did, almost cruelly, it 
seemed to me, in jesting cynicism of the people 
around us, and utterly indifferent to or uncon- 
scious of the very marked observation she elicited, 
even in her plain blue cloth dress, with only a 


i ny 0 
eels of the fact that she is indifferent to it.” 


“ belief is that she cares for no one,” 
dened: uttering at be a thought which had 
ithin me for long. 
oe ey said Denis, in that good way of 
is to me which is never unkind, yet never un- 
truthful, “that she cares for you, Barry.” 
He used the name that Mary herself had given 
very morning, and no wonder my heart 


it can never tell; longing for the perfect rest it 
can never win. A weary monster, hungry, tire- 
less, homeless, hopeless, endless.” 

“What different moods you have!” I said, smil- 
ing. ‘ But that is no new thought of mine. I 
sometimes feel you have a different mood for 
every person you speak to.” And this could not 
have been a mere fancy of mine, for she might 
have been twenty girls for the varied verdicts I 


girls with lovers, with mothers, with fathers, with 
sisters ; laughing, happy, merry-hearted girls ; and 
she will not know what she has missed till youth 
and prettiness are gone, and a cough and restless 
nights— Barry, are you ever wicked and mean 
enough to wonder why we were any of us born? 
No, I see you never were. Forgive me, dear. I 
suppose they will be looking for you in the gar- 
deng, especially Mr. Vesey”—with a tender smile, 


reaper the red flamed in my thin cheeks; for band of the same color round her black and white 
through all my thirty-one years no one had called | sailor hat, and leathern gauntlets half-way up her | had heard pronounced upon her. 
me anything but Barbara before. arms. With the bearing of a princess, and that “The sea is so much to me! I want to die with | as she tried to cheer me. “Poor boy!” 
“Forme? Itis impossible!” lovely face, was it strange that no one could com- | the sound of it in my ears, and the love of it in “Boy! echoed I, astonished, but rather glad 
“Well, say almost,” corrected Denis, honestly. | pare with her among all we met ? my heart.” she had—so unlike herself-——brought up Denis’s 
g to do so; I can see it in her face. “How soon people get into the way of staring “You lived near it ?” name, because often I-should like, for his sake, 
at any new face!” Selina said, as we strolled to “Once.” to speak to her of him, if there would not come 
that lump in my throat. “One would think you 


“She ia growin, 
ae ake never speaks to you of her past ?” 


I sy 
“ No. but I am not one to whom she naturally “Then went away?” 


“No. Then ceased to live at all.” 

Tcould notanswer. I knew many people would 
show a sympathy which would woo her on to con- 
fidence, but I am so awkward! I stop to think, 
and that is fatal. 

“You mean when you grew rich »” I hazarded 
at last. 

“ When I grew poor,” she corrected, with a pain- 
ful laugh; “years before my Australian uncle’s 
fortune came to me as next of kin—to me, a village 
school-mistress on the Irish coast! That was only 
six months ago, but since those other awful days 
—how many years is it? Three long years, and 
I have seen no beauty since in anything or any 


forty. Do you know his age, Mary ?” 

“T know,” she answered, in her quietly care- 
less way, “that he is as much older than I am 
as I feel older than he.” 

“He looks, and is, ten years older than you,” 
I said, stoutly; “and if you knew him better you 
would not utter—would not even listen to—a 
slighting word of him. He lives a very noble 
life, though in the past, through his father’s ex- 
travagance, he has had even poverty to bear.” 
—“Even!” interpolated Miss Keveene, icily de- 
risive.—“ And to bear it nobly requires the verv 
highest kind of manliness. Don’t you think 80 ?” 

“ Ah! a plaintive little question to wind up your 
uncharacteristic outburst, and prove you Barbara 


the esplanade; but of course she knew Mary Ke- 
veene had been as long in Weymouth as we had. 

Just then mother met us, and asked Mary to 
dine with us that evening, while I colored with 
vexation, because I knew she could not accept 
such a very chilling invitation, and took refuge in 
gazing up at the ugly statue a loyal town is rais- 
ing to the King who patronized it. 

“Thank you, Mra. Oswell, not to-day,” said Mary, 
quietly; and mother tried not to look relieved. 
Even here, as in our Queen Anne house in Chis- 
wick, mother can not resist getting up little din- 
ners for two or three well-selected young men, 
and how can she honestly welcome Mary when 
she can not prevent Archie-Gavin turning from 


would.” : ; : 
“No?” smiling; then in an instant grave again 


and puzzled. ‘‘ Did you ever notice what terrible 
possibilities there are in her face ?” 

“There are in all beautiful faces,” I said, with 
one of my bad, spiteful feelings, and my gaze so 
firmly fixed upon the great white effigy of King 
George, cut upon the hill-side, that I did not see 
Denis walk on up the pier, though I understood 
it all when my eyes came back to rest upon the 
water-lilies on Selina’s sunshade, as she bore 
down upon me just in time to be too late for my 
companion. It was quite half an hour before I 


could summon courage to follow Denis, thinking 
Miss Keveene would have landed; but when I | Reby’s glowing face to gaze into the clear sweet | one.” 
reached the steps be stood looking down, and | depths of Mary’s wonderful eyes, with no atten- “But then it was different ?” I suggested, stu- | still.” 
tion to bestow on others while he needs all his | pidly. “And then he paid all his father’s debts, and 
“Then! Oh, the freshness and gladness of the | now he is at the very top of his profession, and 


Mary eat in her boat below, calm, cool, debonair 
asever. Howcan I describe this manner of hers, 
any more than I can describe her face? I re- 
member how lamely Uncle Steven had said, ‘Oh, 
she’s young, and tall, and dark-eyed”; and as I 
stood looking down upon her, and she looking 
up, I exeused Uncle Steven for not trying to go 
beyond this, though she seemed dark-eyed only 
because the gray eyes were shaded by such long 
black Jashes. A French assertion came into my 
head: “Il faut souffrir pour étre belle,” and with 
it a sense of compensation. Yet what a pang of 
jealousy was in my heart that very hour, when 
Denis, after briefly welcoming me, turned his 
gaze so burriedly back! I—yes, I was jealous, 
though in the first hour I saw her I had felt in- 
clined to cross the room and merely touch her, in 
a sort of gratitude to her for being so pretty ! 

It is not her beauty alone which puzzles me, 
and which I can not understand; though there 
is a positive power in the calm grave sweep of 
brow and the beautiful eyes, which contrasts as 
strangely with the sweet tender lips as the natu- 
ral simple girlish manner contrasts with a certain 
indescribable bitterness most ungirl-like. That 
clear Jook in the gray Irish eyes gives the face a 
wonderful purity and innocence, yet there is a 
fire in them sometimes—indeed, I cun not decide 
that it is ever quite absent—so scornful and de- 
risive that it seems to betray yeurs of contempt- 
uous knowledge of the world. Yet though at 
tires bitter words are uttered by the beautiful 
lips, and a supercilious expression curves the 
delicate white chin, the girl seems infolded in 
such an unutterable sadness that though when 
I see bow her presence charms the men surround- 
ing her I am sorry for my sisters, I am always, 
strange to say, sorrier for her. Still I envy her 
often, as I envied this afternoon, the ease with 
which she could refuse all Mr. Vesey’s persua- 
sions to leave her boat. What would I not give 
to be able to speak to him so coolly, so indiffer- 
ently! not like the other girls, gushing and chat- 
ting, and looking amused; for she often frowns 
and rarely smiles; not bridling or coloring, for I 
have not once seen the faintest rose tint on the 
creamy whiteness of her face ; and never taken by 
surprise to tremble and be a fool like myself. It 
must be new to him to be treated with such utter 
indifference, and such plain evidence that he is 
nothing to her, for to so many others he is—not 
nothing. He must see that he is one among 
many to her, that she is the same to all, indif- 
ferent, distant, sarcastic, yet easy, debonair, and 
hever really ungracious. It amuses me greatly 
to listen to the various opinions of her, always 
given so freely to me, for I am one of those wo- 
men who are made receptacles of others’ opin- 
jons. All find fault, more or less, yet all seek her 
—I mean all find fault except Denis. He never 
does, however she treats him, and it is by this 
that I know he is growing to love her in the old- 
fashioned way, with single-hearted, entire devo- 
tion. Growing? Has grown; and as I often and 
often say to myself, how could it be otherwise ? 
Not only for the loveliness of her pale face and 
rich dusky hair, the eyes that darken so beauti- 
fully, yet sometimes seem to shine in rays through 
the long lashes, or for that nameless grace that 
makes her the one on whom one’s eyes must rest 
in any group, but even for that contradictory, puz- 
sling bewitchment which perplexes me, and makes 
me sometimes cry to myself, in pettish argument 
against my growing interest in her, ‘‘ No, I will 
not grow fond of a woman who is hard and bit- 
ter and untrustful, who believes good of no one, 
and certainly loves no one.” I had agreed with 
Uncle Steven when he spoke of Miss Keveene as 
high-spirited and keen-witted, but I disagreed un- 
comfortably when he added true-hearted._ Where 
did he read it, and why could not 1? Yet why 
could I not read its opposite ? 

The girls came up to me—or.rather to Denis 
ety talked for some time in their chatty way, 
: ut through it all Mary sat still in her little boat 
in the corner formed by the pier steps, only look- 
ig Up when specially addressed. e 

When any one’s lower lashes curl go much 


you would not believe what good he does both 
in it and in his private life.” 

“No, I should not,” she answered, chillingly. 
“T believe in the good no man does, only the 
harm. Why should we let them come into our 
lives at all?” 

“Yet,” said I, rather surprised at my own sigh, 
“a woman’s life is never complete alone.” 

“Tt is never spoiled, and darkened, and de- 
stroyed alone,” said Mary, rapidly. “ But why 
do you speak so stanchly for Mr. Vesey, yet never 
for yourself *” 

“ Because his whole heart is set on you,” I an- 
swered, boldly, ‘and it is pathetic to me to see the 
change inhim. I am sure he never loved before. 
He has been always courteous and kind, and at- 
tentive to women, but never in love.” 

“ Wise Sir Pelleas!” laughed Mary, carelessly. 

“Loved all maidens but no maid. Barry, you 
have your knowledge of men from books, not 
life.” 
“Of Denis I have knowledge from life,” I said, 
resolutely, “ And as for my knowledge of hooks, 
it is little enough, ag Denis himself would tell you. 
Only yesterday I covered myself with confusion 
by mixing up Horne Tooke and Hookham Frere, 
when Denis was talking of one of them. I think 
T considered them one man, but at any rate I did 
not know the difference. I am still as stupid as 
I was twenty vears ago, when Denis gave me 
Longfellow’s poems on my birthday, and F opened: 
and read the ‘ Village Blacksmith’ first, and was 
so delighted that I wrote ‘My Favorite’ over it, 
without trying another. How Denis laughed! 
Marv,” I added, earnestly, “do you dislike Mr. 
Vesey ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, without a moment’s hesitation, 

“Do you hate all gentlemen ?” 

“T hate all gentlemen, and I hate all barristers, 
and as Mr. Vesey is a gentleman as well as a 
barrister, I hate him doubly.” ; 

“He is immensely respected and sought after 
in his profession,” I put in, idiotically ; for whaty 
woman ever loved a man for his professional 
success? ‘And he is very well off, and a thor- 
ough English gentleman.” 

“T remember,” said Mary, idly, “how a French 
traveller writes of the English young gentleman 
as ‘tall, pale, well-informed, clear, and incisive, 
but too large, and too angular; highly learned, 
and clever, but not a gentleman.’ You can 
not contradict a learned Frenchman, can you? 
Now shall we go ?- Silla”—to the maid whom she 
had summoned—“ get me a bat and my seal coat.”” 

“Where is it, then, Miss Mary?” asked the 
young Irish woman, placidly ; ‘*’tisn’t in the bed- 
room, without it’s here.” 

“Why, Mary,” I cried, when Silla had left the 
room, and we had both had a laugh, “ you can 
not mean that you ever feel afraid of her >” 

“Sometimes,” said Mary, coolly. “But then 
I should be afraid of anybody—sometimes.” 

As we walked along the parade her silence was 
gone, and she talked, as I had often heard her, 
with cold light cynicism of the people whom we 
met, and did not seem even aware of the glances 
of admiration that followed her. Everybody 
seemed to be in the gardens, as usual, and Mary 
was won from me at once. It was but natural. 
I am accustomed to sit aside and look and listen, 
and [can interest myself in my own quiet, spec- 
tator-like way, This evening it amused me much 
to listen to the many criticisms of Mary Keveene, 
as she passed and repassed, with that prettily 
indolent air that has no inertness, and is-so dif- 
ferent from Selina’s languor. When she ceased 
to walk,and came and sat by me,I thought it 
could only be for a little time, and that she would 
soon accede to one of the frequent requests to 
“take another turn”; but she said “ No” persist- 
ently to the gentlemen who asked her, equally 
coldly and easily, yet, it seemed to me, differently 
to all, and still sat near me, silent, and with her’ 
head half turned away. She wore a lacey white 
hat with a mass of soft feathers weighing down. 
the broad brim, and this hid all from me save the 


not too abundant wits to keep alert in conversa- 
tion with her? Or, worse still, when she can not 
prevent Denis Vesey’s straight, direct gaze pass- 
ing over Selina’s rather unneat msathetic present- 
ment, and betraying, in a frank and manly way, 
his honest admiration for our guest ? 

“Barbara,” said Mary, rather suddenly, as Denis 
escorted mother over to our rooms, Selina on his 
other side, “ will you come in after your dinner 
and have coffee in my room? They will spare 
you then, and I’m sick of myself and of Silla.” 

“Who is Silla?” I asked, feebly, while I cogi- 
tated over the possibility of joining her, surprised 
at myself for being so glad. 

“ My maid, she calls herself, but sometimes I 
get the fancy she is a dragon perpetually watch- 
ing me, and I fly from her eyes—and her mouth.” 

“Is she so—” 

“So harmless, so industrious, so everything 
that’s meek,” said Mary, withacurt laugh. “She 
is only a dragon to my disordered fancy when— 
wanting solitude, yet hating the self who needs 
must share my solitude—I join her, and let her 
watch me.” 

“ What a curious name Silla is!” 

. “Oh, her name is Drusilla, of course. I only 
choose those syllables to remind me that even that 
horror has a lower depth—a Charybdis beyond.” 

“Why do you keep her?” I inquired, in my 
practical way. 

“T am rich, you know, and when my uncle’s 
money came to me, of course I forgot how to do 
anything for myself, as I had done everything for 
three-and-twenty years before. It was an utter 
necessity for me to have a maid. She is Irish, 
with the hideous mouth of the normal Irishwo- 
man, and sometimes, when I watch it, I positively 
tremble lest it should open.” 

“Why did you choose this Drusilla 9” 

“Oh, Tlike her. You don’t understand, Any 
other maid would be worse.” 

Then I watched her into the great hotel which 
used to be King George’s summer residence, and 
noticed her unconscious reception of the looks of 
interest and admiration given by a little group of 
gentlemen in the portico; and while she went on, 
infolded, as it seemed to me, in a mystery that 
kept her solitary, I wondered how the same girl 
could be so nervously timid toward a mere serv- 
ant, and yet so indifferent to all the men who 
sought her favor. 

It was comparatively early when, our dinner 
over, I went to Miss Keveene’s sitting-room ; for 
we all dine early enough to have a saunter in the 
gardens afterward. Mary was sitting at the win- 
dow when I entered, looking out, though she had 
an old book in her hand, and she went back to 
the same position when she had taken my hat and 
fur collar, and drawn me an easy-chair near her, 
putting her book away. She had on a soft white 
dress, with a band of dead gold satin round the 
waist, and soft falling laces at the neck and wrists, 
and though it was a very simple dress, yet in the 
tender evening light she looked so beautiful that 
even I could scarcely turn my eyes away. I was 
as willing to sit in silence as she was; indeed, it 
is always a treat to mg, and not one I can often 
indulge in. It was an &xquisite evening, and the 
shrill glad voices of the children could not dis- 
turb the low, slow music of the sea. But though 
I aat looking out, my thoughts were on the beau- 
tiful girlish form near me. Rich, and young, and 
beautiful, yet looking unhappy, as she was look- 
ing then! What use was wealth to her? What 
could it give her save costly clothing, and could 
she look less lovely whatever she wore? I smiled 
as I thought of the difference from myself, how 
I might spend a fortune on myself, and know it 
wasted ! ; 

“It was kind of you to come,” said Mary at 
last, fora moment arching-her white fingers above 
her eyes, as she looked far over the shining wa- 
ters of the Channel, “from your cheerful party.” 

“T like this,” said I, in my usual unvarnished 
manner, waking to the conviction that though I 
was silent I had not been, as is usual with me in 
any society, thinking what I could say. ‘I can 


spring, with its promised wealth of bud and bloom 
and verdure! Oh, the scents and tints from those 
cottage windows of mine!—the sunlight on the 
trees or water. Do the wild flowers clothe the 
valleys now all summer-time from the hawthorn 
bloom till the acorns fall? Does the heath make 
the hill-side lovely? Do the birds in very glad- 
ness set to music all the poems of the flowers ? 
Not now,” she said, pushing the dusky hair 
from her white forehead. “They all teach one 
bitter lesson now—love for love, hate for hate, 
life for life.” 

I never had much money at a time, but at 
that moment I would have given all I had to 
know how to say what would svothe those low, 
concentrated tones, and cool the feverish bright- 
nes3 of the beautiful eyes. I thought of every- 
thing—a hundred things—and the more I thought, 
the less I knew. Just then there burst an old 
melody from a feeble cornet very much out of 
tune, and this put a commonplace remark into 
my head. 

“You were very much surprised, I suppose, to 
inherit such a fortune ?” : 

“Surprised! The straight delicate brows 
came down into a frown, and I saw then that 
poverty had not taught her the bitterness she 
showed. “It was years too late for surprise for 
me. Barbara, can you imagine such a dreadful 
thing as to wish to be what the apostle holds up 
to man’s horror—‘ past feeling” 

“T would not like to be so, Mary.” 

“No,” she said, speaking uncertainly, almost 
as if in a dream; ‘but you have not had heart- 
ache eating your very life, until—until— Can 
you fancy being conscious of such a terrible ca- 
pacity for evil that you don’t know whether you 
will do the evil, or have already done it ?—untit 
you don’t know which is worse, the power to do 
the wrong without the will to prevent, or the con- 
sciousness of having done it without the will to 
repent ?” 

“Mary, you want change,” said I, anxiously. 

“Change? No; [have change forever. It is 
rest I want, and sleep. Who says of sleep, ‘A 
heritage, it seeins to me, worth being poor to hold 
in fee’? Why, poverty is sometimes as sweet as 
sleep itself. Barbara”—xhe suddenly rose and 
stretched her hands before her—‘ why do you let 
me talk to you so? When you kindly come to 
cheer me I have no right to even remember what 
Silla calls my bad rest. It will be all right some 
day”—pressing her white fingers on the fringed 
lids—“and I shall sleep. ‘Her goggling eyes 
eternal slumbers shade.’ Is that ity Come, let 
us go out of this great aching place.” 

“Yes,” said I, stupidly, wondering why her 
room should be a great aching place to her, when 
she looked so easily and prettily at home in it, es- 
pecially just then, for a waiter had brought in 
the coffee, and she began daintily presiding at 
the little table she had drawn to her side. 

“We will go out and see the people,” slie said, 
but looked the while into the calm fair sky, as 
the music of the band in the gardens came to us 
in softened tones. ‘Barry, I have a thought,” 
she went on presently, “I will give a picnic on 
Portland Island. A lunch in the prettiest part 
—if there are any pretty parts—at two o'clock, 
and entire independence of action before and aft- 
er. Will that do, or is it too unconventional? I 
will ask whoever you think your mother and sis- 
ters will like, and will arrange with the waiters 
here; but you and I will go over together early, 
and see the island first, catching a glimpse of the 
convicts, perhaps, we two only, if your mother 
will spare you. We can afterward think how to 
end the day.” 

I smiled at the notion of there being a doubt 
about mother sparing me, and also at the con- 
sciousness that they would all spare Mary as will- 
ingly, both before and after lunch, 

“There,” she went on, as we sipped our coffee, 
“js the imbecile old man and the Hebe-like girl 
who always walks beside him. Don’t you pity 


her?” 
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curve of a round white cheek, the curl of the 
beautiful lashes,.and the profile of a. delicate lit- 
tle chin, I began to think nothing had ever 
suited her ‘so well as this big hat, with its brim 
pinched into curious dents and curves ;. but then 
T had always thought every fresh thing she wore 
became her better than the last, because to each 
she lent her own exquisite grace and beauty. 

Suddenly—so suddenly, I fear, as to show her 
that I started—she turned with a heavy sigh, 
and broke this silence which before to-day had 
been unusual with her—broke it in that sweetly 
careless .way of hers which, though cold, is never 
unfeeling. And as she did so there came over 
me the curious sensation that she and I were 
drifting from the péople around us—a ridicu- 
lously romantic notion for any one so common- 
place as I. Next moment I saw that Archie and 
Unele Steven had sat down upon her other side. 

“Have you offended Vesey, Miss Keveene?” 
Archie asked her, ‘ He does not look too amia- 
ble to-night.” 

“Tt is the bottle green coat,” said Mary, briefly. 

“T like the coat, and he Jooks the handsomest 
man here,” I put in, with very tremulous warmth ; 
and Mary laughed. 7 

“A matter of opinion,” asserted Archie, “TI 
must own I have occasionally heard some curi- 
ous and not too complimentary remarks touching 
Vesey’s appearance.”” 

“Trust you English!” said Uncle Steven, too 
shrewd not to see through Archie's jealousy. , “If 
we men have sense enough to vary our costumes 
between the dog-davs and December we excite 
all kinds of remark. Why, I've seen the ex- 
Attorney-General of the United States walk a 
whole mile down Broadway with his coat over 
bis arm, fanning himself with a huge palm-leaf, 
and no one Jooking surprised or quizzical in the 
very slightest degree.” 

“Oh, Vesey doesn’t care how people look at 
him. \ He cares neither for the voice nor the eye 
of the public,” said Archie, ina tone I hated. 
“Why, Miss Keveene, I saw him one winter morn- 
ing actually himself sweeping the snow from be- 
fore the door of his own house in Kensington.” 

“He would look a gentleman doing that,” said 
Uncle Steven, bluntly; “and a man is a noodle 
who lets his muscles rust.” 

“But a man might find other ways of exercis- 
ing bis muscles,” suggested Miss Keveene. 

“So he does—many ways ; and I’Jl tell you that 
an hour after I heard of his sweeping the snow— 
and there was a reason for that—I heard him 
playing, making his fine old grand piano talk, as 
Gavin would give the world to be able to do. 
That’s the music I like, as I smoke there in the 
half-light without any jarring words. He may 
play what he chooses—it is all good—but per- 
haps I am fondest of Schubert's sonatas.” 

“Schubert’s sonatas according to Denis,” whis- 
pered Mary to me; but of course I could not 
smile, it sounded so unkind, 

“T can fancy, Miss Keveene,” said Archie, at- 
renee to speak low, “how exquisitely you 
play.’ 

“Ido not play at all,” she answered, coolly, 
just as Denis joined us and drew a chair near. 
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Now I do play, though very seldom asked ; but 
factually envied her her indifference over risking 
Denis Vesey’s contempt for her deficiency in a 
talent, or rather an accomplishment, now so uni- 
versal. | oe 1 

“Then, of course, you would make a good list- 
ener,” observed Archie, maliciously, when Uncle 
Steven left us. 

“No, indeed. Lthink one of the saddest sights 
in this sad world is a room full of guests who, 
all yearning the while to listen to themselves, sit 
gazing ‘intensely nowhere’ while some one else 
performs, and then have to buzz approval, wheth- 
er felt or unfelt, while their thoughts—” 

“<Do often lie too deep for tears,’” quoted 
Denis, in an odd way, as if he, gazing at her as he 


was, had read her speech differently from what. | 


we had, and did not hesitate to let her see this. 
But Mary might not even have heard, for the un- 
concerned manner in which she spoke to me. 

“ Barry, look at those gorgeous pink dresses. 
I see now that the use of these sea-side prome- 
nades is to give us platforms on which to wear 
out our tarnished evening attire.” 

“Those are devoted sisters,” said T, angry with 
her inconsiderate remark, and therefore lookmg 
quite cordially upon the two girls in the ridicu- 
lous pink silk elaborations. 

“ The lady with them is French,” resumed Mary, 
calmly critical, and unmoved by my fleeting wrath. 
“Do you notice how seldom Freuchwomen have 
any bones or any starch ?. Their laces and silks 
are limp, their forms indescribably malleable.” 

“Not to mention plain in this instance, too,” 
supplemented Archie, while Denis looked straight 
out among the crowd with perfectly grave, stern 
lips. j 2 

me You should be the last to say it, Mr. Gavin,” 
said Mary. “ According to Byron, no man under 
thirty ought to know there is a plain woman in 
the world. Though’’—cynically—* he knew it, of 
course—no one better.” ; 

Then I spoke, but hurriedly and awkwardly, as 
is my way, and seizing on the first thing I saw, 
because Denis’s gaze troubled me.‘ Aren't those 
two old gentlemen sociable, having their Bath- 
chairs wheeled side by side ?” 

“Oh yes; I passed them just now,” said Mary, 
“and—yes, they seemed very friendly and sociable 
and interesting—exceedingly so. One asked, ea- 
gerly, ‘How much? how much?’ and the other 
said, with intense and thoughtful mournfulness : 
‘Only seven per cent. Nomore, I fear—no more.’ 
Yes, they know-how to thoroughly enjoy their 
holiday, you see.” 

“You think very meanly of your fellow-crea- 
tures, Miss Keveene,” observed Archie, bending to 
her in his ridiculous way, as if he were telling her 
a secret. F 

“Or rather speak disparagingly of them,” 
amended Denis, quietly; and at that moment 
Archie answered a signal from Selina, and joined 
her gay group. ‘“ When I saw you last night, 
Miss Keveene, gazing into that feebly lighted 
room where there was a lonely child, you looked 
as if you longed to go and take her away—into 
happiness.” 

“She was learning lessons,’ explained Mary, 


‘MOOSE-SHOOTING.—[Sre Pace 45.] 


without. the faintest blush, though there was a 
tell-tale tenderness both in his voice and eyes. 
“T was a school-mistress for many years, and so 
I know that lessons are hard.” 

“And you did long to comfort her? T knew 
it. Yet you speak now as if—” ; 

““Oh, I often look into the windows,” she in- 
terrupted, negligently, “when a light allows me. 
It is one of my idle habits. In one window not 
far from here there is an old couple always to- 
gether—always. It positively fills me with ter- 
ror to see them so wrapped up in each other.” 

“Why?” T inquired, in my usually prosaic 
way, though I was quite sure Mary had shivered 
as she spoke. 

“Why?” she echoed, her eyes actually seem- 
ing ablaze behind the wonderful lashes as she 
gazed.into the calm gold band above the western 
horizon. “When the wrench comes, what will they 
do? People don’t go hand in hand even to 
heaven. One must be left. . What were we 
speaking of before? . Oh”—in a quite changed 
tone—‘ the windows I so meanly look into, as Mr. 
Vesey reminded me. Barry, there are two quite 
up in the town, in no fashionable part, and all 
day Jong and all nigit, I believe—at any rate 
whenever I have passed—there’s a woman sewing 
in one anda man writing in the other, both pale 
and solitary, each working hard all day near the 
window, and at night burning one feeble candle. 
The problem constantly worrying me is, why 
don’t they meet and burn the two candles in 
one room? Think of that advantage, as well as 
the rent saved.” 

“And the cheery relief of having one another 
to speak to,” added Denis, smiling. “ Does not 
that view commend itself to you with the saving 
gained ?” 

“No,” said Mary, recklessly ; “ my life has been 
devoted to saving, and I appreciate that advan- 
tage best. Besides, after all, they would most 
probably not work half so well disturbed by each 
other, Each would mar the other’s work.” 

“T do not know why they should,” Denis said, 
gravely, “TI believe people are, as a rule, better 
than we think them—even better than they 
think themselves—and it does us no harm to 
idealize.” 

A little silence, my brain following with a per- 
sistent “O willow, willow, waly,” to the accom- 
paniment of the band, while I fretted over these 
sudden changes in the girl whom Denis loved, 
and her heedless revelation of captious censorious 
thoughts. Then she went calmly on. “ Opposite 
to the Bristol Hotel, where I staid after landing, 
there was the house of a young physician, and 
you can never believe what its windows cost me, 
Barbara. My firm belief is that he had not a 
single patient, yet surely he did all that was pos- 
sible toward getting them. He had flowers in 
the windows, bought freshly every morning, I am 
sure, regardless of expense, and pretty statuettes 
always turned unselfishly to face the street. He 
had a model servant kept on purpose to answer 
the bell the moment it rang, and far too superior 
to do anything else ; and he awaited them all day, 
and burned a great red lamp all night to allure 
them. Beyond these weariful outlays, what could 


he do? Te could scarcely go out and knock down 
a rich old lady that he might take her home and 
cure her; and if he had tried to propagate scarlet 
fever in the town it would, of course, only have 
seized the very poor, who could not pay. Barry, 
don’t look at me as if I were a lunatic. It was 
a most tangled sensation really ; for how could I 
wish patients for this poor fellow, who did his 
best to get them, without wishing suffering to 
somebody ?” 

“Tthink it was his solitude affected you,” said 
Denis, quietly, “though you profess to love it 
yourself. When we drove to Lulworth yester- 
day you isolated yourself all the time, even in 
the storm, yet 1 can not help fancying you were 
alarmed.” : 

“You found me very soon,” she said, in her 
cold,.gentle way, “but I can not fancy even a 
thunder-storm making me alarmed.” . Then there 
fell over the beautiful face a strange momentary 
shadow, which haunts me a little queerly, as if 
just for that second I had had a glimpse of Ma- 
ry’s past—or future, 

“And you think solitude is better than the 
union between two?” Denis asked it very gen- 
tly, gazing in his earnest way straight into her 
face, while I turned aside, looking in a vacant 
manner among the lights on the esplanade. 

“ Indeed I do,” she answered, with perfect ease, 
“T have a most pious horror of what Queen Mary 
calls that sort of religion.” i 

“Love, you mean ?” asked Denis; and just then 
the two red beacons looked to me like eyes grown 
blood-shot from long looking out upon the cruel 
horrors of the sea. 

“Marriage, she meant, did she not? As for 
love,” Mary went on, unconcernedly, though she 
must have seen, as I did, that strange perplexity 
which I had noticed more than once before in 
his steadfast regard of her, “I was reading only 
this very evening some words I. remember, and 
that are very true: ‘Sir, quoth I, your age doth 
not yet bear that you should perfectly know what 
love meancth, It is the foolishest thing, the 
most impatient, most hasty, and most without re- 
spect, that can be.’ ” 

“Who says that ?” I asked, wishing I had taken 


cognizance of the old book I had fuund her read- 


ing. 

““A very clever statesman—one who well knew 
the world.” 

“T think,” said Denis, in his quiet, earnest 


way, “that One who knows the world as no states-_ 


man ever knew it yet has given us love as the 
highest impulse of our lives, knowing exactly 
what those lives need.” 

“It has not been given to me at all,” said 
Mary, coldly; and “Twenty love-sick maidens 
we” went the harassing words in my brain to the 
air from a dozen instruments, while we were all 
silent. Presently others joined us, and we went 
to walk until the day slowly and beautifully died, 
when Mary Keveene and I once more together 
sat. Then Denis came up to us, asking, quietly, 
and I thought for him a little proudly, if it were 
not late enough to leave. I rose at once, though 
Mary took no notice. i 

“Do you know, Miss Keveene,” he said, with 
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that puzzled glance at her which I had noticed 
mauy times, though I fancied he could only see, 
as T could, the delicate profile of chin and cheek, 
and a glimpse of the round white throat, “ your 
ace gives me back a strange haunting memory 
which Tcan not grasp. Can you help me ?” 

“No,” she said, and then was silent; while I, 
Watching her, saw, to my astonishment, a slow 
blush, which saddened me as if it told of pain, 
yet was most beautiful, never touching her fore- 
head, but seeming to brighten and deepen the 
md of her sweet sensitive lips. 

2 Do you know Devon?” he went on in his 
quiet, courteous way, 
\ Ac she said, answering readily, but without 
ooking at him, as I should have done in my prosy 
yay. And then she added, slowly and stiffly, 
“Why do you ask 2” . 


LITTLE 


“Tt is my own county; my father’s place was 
yas only going 


there,” he explained, “and I ‘ 
You do not 


back in my thoughts for a clew. 
know it?” 


“No,” 
“And you can give me no solution of this odd 


sensation ?” 

“No,” she repeated; and then I found that 
white as her face had always been, save for that 
one momentary blush, it could grow whiter still; 
and I doubted whether I could indeed have real- 
ly seen that soft pink color where there was so 
sorrowful a pallor now. ae: : 

“You forgive me?” he questioned, gently, as 
she rose; but she only bent her head and walked 
away in silence, I at her side, though of no use 
or comfort toher. 

[10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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MIM. 


LITTLE MIM. 


HE readers of Dickens will recognize in this 

graphic picture the little deaf-mute heroine 
of one of his most touching Christmas tales, Doe- 
tor Marigold, looking, indeed, as if she might 
have escaped from the wild-beast show in the 
tattered, unkempt condition in which she was 
rescued from her cruel step-father, the showman. 
We can well believe that the transition to the 
Cheap Jack’s cart seemed palatial luxury to the 
poor neglected child, and that the fatherly ten- 
derness with which he adopted her in the place 
of his lost Sophy made her the happiest of mor- 
tals. And as it is more blessed to give than re- 
ceive, he had his reward in her love, which bright- 
ened his lonely, humble life, and gave him a new 


prescription for happiness. 


MOOSE-SHOOTING. 


— See illustration on page 44. 


HIS sketch shows a scene in the forests of 

Northern Maine, where the artist spent several 
weeks in tracking moose, accompanied by an ex- 
perienced Indian guide. Their permanent camp 
was a rude log cabin, whence they scoured the 
woods, sometimes meeting an abundance of game, 
and at others passing days without a shot. The 
picture illustrates the moment when, after a long 
and silent march through the wilderness, carefully 
following the trail, they have at last come in sight 
of the prey. By a gesture the Indian points out 
the moose, while the hunter eagerly raises his 
gun to take aim. That the shot was successful 
we see from thewnoble animal lying dead in the 


corner, 


= 


a 
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Ladies’ Muffs,—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Bee illustrations on double page. 


Tux moff Fig. 1 is made of dark green cloth, lined 
with satin of the same color, which projecte in a shirred 
frill at the ends, and trimmed with two three-inch 
bands of Bray far. A piece of cloth nineteen inches 
long and ulne wide is required to make it. Dark green 
satin ribbon three inches wide is drawn through it, 
and tied on the ontside fn a bow. 

The satchel muff, Fig. 2, is made of dark brown 
plush and satin. A piece of plush tea inches wide and 
twenty-four long is lined with a thin layer of wadding, 
in an inch all around, and faced with a three- 


turn 
of satin at the short ends. It is then 


inch bias strip 
lined with satin ; a box-pleated frill of double atin an 
inch and a half wide is set in between the plush and 
lining along the sides to two inches and a half from 
the ends, and a satin pocket is Jet in between the out- 
side and lining at the end which forms the back of 
the muff when it is folded over. The short ends are 
brought together, and the long sides are joined where 
they are Jeft bare of the frill; a gatin frill is set into 
the top, which forms the opening to the pocket, and 
the muff is gathered into a space of seven inches on 
each side by elastic braid. A satin ribbon bow is on 


the front. 
Ladies’ Caps. —Figs. 1-3. 
See {llustrations on double page. 


Tur cap Fig. 1 is made of black Spanish lace. It 
has for a foundation a crescent-shaped frame of black 
stiff net, sneabrite, eleven inches around, three inches 
wide at the middle, and sloped narrower toward the 
ends. The frame is wired and bound, and a small 
puffed crown made of Spanixh net fs joined to it, The 
whole ig surrounded with two rows of pleated lace, on 
which strands of jet beads are ect, and a tea-rove and 
leayea are fastened on the left side. The frame of the 
cap Fig. 2 is similar in shape to that of Fig. 1, but 
measures fifteen inches around. The cream-colored 
Jace draped on this frame is fashioned into a scarf a 
yard and a quarter long; a strip of lace four inches 
wide is taken for the centre, and surrounded with 
similar iuce gathered, A pearl bead ornament is set at 
the middle of the front. The cap Fig. 3 hus a round 
stiff net frame, the ends of which are held together at 
the back by a band two inches lung. The crown con- 
sista of a plece of roge-bud brocade eight inches lon 
and seven wide, which is pleated at the edge, and joined 
to the frame. Two rows of wide pleated lace are xet on 
the frame, and a how of similar lace at the back of the 
cap. A cluster of rose-buds is at the left side. 


Borders for Dresses, Wreppings ete.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 


Seo illustrations on double page. 


Tur border Fig. 1 is an appliqué lace which Tay be 
executed in white or black. A strip of Surah silk is 
fastened on a strip of fine net, and the embroidery ix 
worked through both materiula with floss silk, after 
which the Surah ix cut away from between the figures, 
and both net and Surah from around the edge. Fig. 2 
{8 embroidery in chenille and beads worked on a silk 
or satin ground. Worked on a color, the chenille and 
beads are both of the same or else a Signy darker 
Bhade than the ground. On a black ground black che- 
nille and jet are used. 


Portable Foot-Muff.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on double page. 


Tur foot-muff, which is light and easily carried, is 
designed for use in church, riding, travelling, etc. I¢ 
is made of black leather Jined with fur, and consists of 
a straight piece twelve inches wide and twenty-four 
Jong, which is folded over so as tu form a pocket eight 
inches and a half deep. A leather cord edges the side, 
and a band of thick fur iy set around the upper edge. 
When in use the projecting upper part is connected to 
the pocket with cord loops and buttons; and when 
rolled up, the loop seen in Fig. 2 ia drawn over a but- 
tou on the outelde. A leather handle fs attached to 
the back five inches from the upper edge. 


Opera Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on front page. 


-Tur front of the strawberry red capote bonnet shown 
in Fig. 1 is of velvet; 1 smooth facing fs on the luside, 
and two wide bias scarfs are folded across the outside, 
and rage down at the ends with steel aud gilt cree 
cents. The back, which is illustrated on page 41, is 
made of bias sutin in short, pleated, interlaced pieces, 
Three red ostrich plumes are on the right side. The 
strings are of four-inch ottoman ribbon. The fan has 
an ebonized frame with gilt ornamentation, and a red 
satin Jeaf decorated with a cluster of pansies in em- 
broidery, and bordered with gold-lace. 

The light blue chenille bonnet, Fie 2, has a stiff 
frame, on which the chenille, which [Is taken double 
and twisted, is sewed down in straight rows on the 
brim, and epirally on the crown. The short pleated 
cape at the back is of light blue velvet embroidered 
in colora, and with an edging of gold-Ince set inside 
the bottom. Two elimilar bands of velvet, joined and 
gathered, form a Jarge Alsacian bow on the fron 
which is fastened down with fancy gilt ping. A bi 
in flame-color and brown ig on the left side. Strings 
of wide ottoman ribbon. The ficha is of cream-color- 
ed silk gauze trimmed with Oriental lace, flat around 
the outside, and in full jabots down the front. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORK. 


Dr. G. W. Corrine, Tipton, Ind., says: “TI used it in 
Nervous debility brought on by overwork iu warm 
weather, with good results.”"—[Aciv.] 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


Treg shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Bessiz Dartine’s endorsement below : 


1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Jonn Pernig, Jr.: 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessie Darcina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. ‘Joun Perris, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 


, BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dreasings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dundruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy ela of hair. Ite 
piety upon ine lossiness and a ness of the hair is 
auch a8 canno surpassed, BuEnxtt’s Fuavon 
Exreacrs are the best.—(Adv.] ai 


EN met reapionaile patanie pander for handker- 
chiefs and letter paper i¢ Caswe'l SBE! By 
Violet Orris, 1131'Broadway.[4ds.]) > °o"® 


C. C. Suayne, Farrier, 103 Prince Street, N. ¥., will | 


send Fur Fashion Book free to any addreas.—[Adv.} 


A Sons Turoat, Coven, or Cor, if anffered to pro- 
gress, results in serious apy affections, often- 
times incurable. ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” reach 
directly the seat of the disease, and give instant relief. 
—{Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alam or 
phosphate powders, Sold only tn cans, 


Roya. Baxine Powner Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER 


Breaktast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 


Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 


admirably adapted for invalids as 
_, well as for persons in health. 


BAKER & Cf, Dorchester, Mas, 


¥. 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 & 7 Johu St., New York. 


BR ANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 48 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refiniah Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without Tipping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
ekill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise tbe best results, and nnnsually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETS NEPHEWS & CO., 
56 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY FOR 
NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


For Circulars, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 


P.O. Box 2600, New York City. 


He ELDREDGE =: 


IT 


SEWING MACHINE 


5 JUST WHAT YOU WW | 
N TRY ET WAN 
AN° BE CONVINCED THATITUJUSTLY 
LEADS tHe WORLD 
ELDREDGE S$.M.CO. 
NEw YORK & CHICAGO. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materiala used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 8c. for Catalogue. : 


QE x mou RS SHEARS and SCISSORS, 
\2 Diamond Edge Warranted, are the most 

durable. ‘The best are the cheapest.” 

Ask your merchant to get them for you. 


or we will send for $1.25, postpaid, 
a pair of Pao. Shears, 8 inches in 
length, full nickel - plated, or maroon 
japanned handles, $1.00. Address 


Henry Seymour Cutlery Co., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


wz Pretty Chromo Cards, 
ble'Te te eran infancy case, 80c.,0rJ0 packs of 
Le jeTea 1» BOC. 
10s, wie ae ns fore! Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Agent's besutifal Sample Album, 25c. 
‘Address Clinton & Co., North Haven, Gonn- 
DONT DIE_IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Druggists for ‘‘ ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 


out rats, mice, roaches, files, bed-bugs, 15c. 


RS. 


PRICHS RHDUCED. 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
MUFFS, COLLARS, AND GLOVES, 
FUR RUGS AND ROBES. 


0. GUNTHERS SONS, 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 


THEON LyD FECT = 
SEWING MACHINE € 


e ACH P 
¥. CHICAGO. ILL. 
ORANGE MASS. OR ATLANTA GA. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, 


EDITED BY 
JOHN MORLEY. 
A series of short biographical and critical 


sketches, characterized by tersenesa of style, ad- 
mirable description, and discriminating judgment. 


Samvugt Jounnson....By Leslie Stephen. 
Eowarp Gipson......By J.C. Morison. 
Sir Watter Scorr...By R. H. Hutton. 
SHeviey........By John A. Symonds. 
Humg..............By T. IL. Huxley. 
Goupsmitu.........By William Black. 
Danie Deroz.....By William Minto. 
Ropert Burns....By Principal Shairp. 
Spenser............By Dean Church. 
Tuackeray......By Anthony Trollope. 
Burxe............-.By John Morley. 
Mitton............By Mark Pattison. 
SoutHsy.........By Edward Dowden. 
Hawruorne......By Henry James, Jr. 
Cuaucer..By Adolphus William Ward. 
Bounyan.........By James A. Froude. 
CowPER .-..«By Goldwin Smith. 
ALEXANDER Popg...By Leslie Stephen. 
Brron..............By John Nichol. 
Lockk...........-By Thomas Fowler. 
Worpswortn.....By F. W. H. Myers. 
Drypen............By G. Saintsbury. 
Lanvor............By Sidney Colvin. 
De Quincey.......By David Masson. 
Cuartes Lams.....By Alfred Ainger. 
Bentiey..............By R. C. Jebb. 
Dicxens.......By Adolphus W. Ward. 
Gray..........By Edmund W. Gosse. 
Swirt.............By Leslie Stephen. 
Srerne.............-By H. D. Traill. 
Macaunay..........By J. C. Morison. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


waar Any of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 
‘Of every description, selected with a jae ent and taste, 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


CARDS = 


imported cards, ‘* UMBRELLA.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassan St, N. Y. 


for new set of 


+] 


VOLUME XVI, NO. 3. : 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Prodnces a beautiful transparen- 
cy. It is recommended hy physicians. Price, $1 and 
$1.50 per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powe 
ders, 50c. and $1 pe box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un. ‘ 
aurpaseed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations, 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneous) y the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, akin, 
or health, $1 50 per box. 


APPLIED ON PREMISES IF DESIRED, 


Something New. 


Unequatied for 4 
convenience and : 
comfort, improving 
the looks of young 
and old charmingly. 


MY PERFECTION, 
OR 


WATER WAVE, 


with the improved elastic springs, 
no hair-pins or hair neta required, 
from $3 00 upward. 

THE 


NOVELTY OR LANGTRY BANG, 


very becoming; does not rip or 
tear. Money refunded if not natu- 
rally curly. All Front Pieces 
dreseed while you wait, for 12c. each. 

Switches, all long bair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, the largest variety finest quality gen- 
ulne gray, warranted cheaper than apy other house. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. js sent toall \ 
parts of the country,C.O. D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
FOR SALESROOM TAKE‘ ELEVATOR. 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Tonch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
0:——-:0: 103 30} %& !0:——- :0: —-:0: aC 
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ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


S OZODONT, 


which rensors: the coe: biglitel ane gums Rosy 
the brea SWERT. Ora removes 
tartar from the teeth and provents fe 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


‘The remarkable success o! 
this charming article of adorn: 
4 ment, Ip due to the CONVEN- 
TENCE, COMFORT and DE- 
CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR. 
ANCE civen toevery weervr, AD ab- 
solute NECE®SITY to thoee who 
have lost a portion-of their once abundant 
halr—or to thoge wish to LOOK 
YVOUNG—whowm fereheads are bhigh—end 
whose hair will notwemaln in crimp ; made 
4 Y of natural curlvhatr they cannot getout wave. 
One GRAND FEATURE the 
A WIG-LIKE ap DCe, 80 KAS 


is tah 

Mibu '7.. 

htariLe 7 
or 


no 
LY 
8s Jin ALL, OTHER waves and crimpe— 
while the deleg away with erlmping pine and the 
dang Ur . one’s own halr le very important to e 
lady who WA r personal beanty and the OPINIO! 
of ber friends, PRICES, from 6G t@_ Ore ( Blonde and Gray, 
txtra). Alno, the Most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 0] 
6 WITCHES from 8&5 te §60. GRAY BA SPE. 
CIALTY, Remember EAST con ONLY 
#t mv Headquarters, 32 EFA {4THS' 
568 Washington St., Roston, yh er eR 
slogue. Goods sent ©, O, D., with privilage ofexamination. 
JO THING NEWER than Storks and Cat-taila 
can be found at most of the fancy-work 
but something else may always be geen at 


Bentley’s Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N.Y., and $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


GOOD COFFEE tr ehae! 


aHRPARO BRO. Blaclanetl, Galo 
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JANDARY 20, 1888. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 
AT A secre: 


Je Muslin, 8 cents. 
tg na Sheetings at reduced pricés. 


ments, plaio and beaded, in new designa, 


ARNOLD, 


Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 


Wide ellin, 23-inch 
Bleached eyed from DF cents. i assorted colors. 

a hed Glass T. owellings,, 20 ~inch, ; BRE vd aud. Buttons made to order to match col- 
€ 5 ma cents. 

12x cents; r camer pate cre pacierne; j Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


HE. A. MORRISON, 


£23 Robo Tota BeOS 
7", Knotte ringe. 
Fancy Momie oy ne price $12 00.” 


rv doz. 5 
ati wcrcalne in Damask and Napkins. 


‘d 
-4 Bleached Damasks, $1 00 per yard, 
a German Napkins, $1 50 per yard. 
3-4 German Napkins, $1 90 per yard. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and.847 Broadway, 48 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK, 


- TAPISSIER FRERES' 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


ese silks is put through a special process, 
eects all praaar substance and renders the 
material softer and more durable than the qualitics 
hitherto produced. Some shinineas, after good wear, 
is absolutely unavoidable, being incidental to all ma- 
terials made of twisted yarn, whether in wool, cotton, 
or silk; but this make, being free from all oily aub- 
stance, is only liable to the shininess emused by fric- 
tion, and good wear is guaranteed. : 
N. B.—The genaiue-Grease Proof Silks are 24 


inches wide. 


GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


In order to reduce stock previous to the semi- 
annual inventory, we will offer at Greatly 
Reduced Prices for the balance of the sea- 
‘son Paris-made and those of our own Manu- 
factured Garments, Dinner and Carriage 
Costumes, Suits, Evening Toilets, Cloaks, 
Dolmans, Circulars, &c. Also, Misses’ and 
Children’s Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, &c., &. 


Broadway and (9th St 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors, 


Braid Work, Box Stamping Puwder, Distri 


8c. stamps. J. F. ING. 


RING CO., 110 Reade Street, New York City, 


test Designs for fall and winter. 


RY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 


Three-Quarters of a Million in Steck. 
An gengne for cash, and sold at lowest city prices, 


Goods, ks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Underwear, Tice, @inie’ Outfite, de. Samples, infor: 


an bE 
PER & CONARD, 9th & M 
G7 Please say where'you saw this Advertisement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT. 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 166 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct jt upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 


popular subscription books. 


' TAPISSIER FRERES’ 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


‘The London Queen and London Weldon’s Journal say : 

“Thia elk gives every satisfaction, both as to rich- 
ness, durability, and price, it being a special make, free 
from deleterious compositions.” 

Mesara Tapiseinz Frerss will replace any length 
complained of as not fulfilling the advantages claimed. 
Demand with each purchase the blue ticket zuaran- 


teeing wear. 


me, D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 


FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS. 


New Style Dolls! 


Eight inches tall, with beautiful life-like 
features, pretty curla and bine eyes, or 
bangs and dark eyes.10c. each, two for 15c., 
which includes dresses with each doll. 


Guaranteed athome. Ad- 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 
Silk and Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ribbed, Moire, Short aud Long Nap Plushes in 


893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SSE oe 8 ee oe ee 
L ADIE DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 

i FOR EMBROIDERY WORK! 
5 Stampine Patrxrns for Kensington, oe and 


Directions for Stamping and Working, At. for twenty 
Lynn, Mass. 


beet paper. Would cost $2 at any music 


ann 10¢. Send 10c. for five complete pieces of 
hy Ie vocal and instramental music, full size, 
store. Woodward & Co.,$19 B’way, N.Y. 


Warten LADY CANVASSERS EVERYWHERE 
to handle a FAST-SELLING NOVELTY. Those 


now employed averaging $3 00 profit per day. Send 
for gitculas: FORT fxDusTRY HANUFACT - 


Send two 8c. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. ¥., for a new ret ele- 
punt Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 


GENTS WANTED to sell M‘Clintock & 
Strong’s Religious Cyclopedia and other 


Harper & Brotuers, New York. 


| BY RETURN MAIL—a full description of 

REE s_Moopy’s NEw TaiLoz ‘en of DRgss 

» Clncinnati,O. 

are dasa ataeerrepectet nets aitommeeiasing antaste etek 

BOOK KEEPIN and the details of oftice 

*. work taught by corre- 

spondence. For circulars, address THE NA‘ IONAL 
SCHOOL FOR BOOK-KEEPING, New York City. 


Sik Gogds for Patchwork. Elegant 

DIES! Styles, Send 10¢. for Sample Pieces, 

@ GEM SILK CO., New Haven, Cona, 
Cin COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of Cards for 
8-cent stamp. A.G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


72 AWEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
$ Outfit free, Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


a OS aeRO 
BIG dress J. E. SHEPARD PAY 
& CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hasper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


$9 10 $20 Riisrat Seisson a Coe Somiand, Maree 


\ 1 doz. doils and 12 different dresses for 75c., 
postpaid. New Year's Book, FREE! 
SPECIAL OFFER: Every person 
sending 25c. will receive two dolls, aleo 25 
“Beauties,” gold and silver bow cards, 
very stylish, with your name in elegant 
* new etyle type, (Stamps taken.) 
U.S. CARD ©0., Centerbrook, Conn. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


A BOOK of Instrnetions and Patterns for Artistic 


5 7) All New Chromo Cards for ’83, name on, 1c. or 40 
Gold and Silver, 10c. J. B. Hcstrn, Nassau, N.Y. 


FERRIC ODYLINE, 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 
The Highest form of Electricity. 


THOUSANDS OF PERSONS 
Are now writhing in Disease, all of whom date the 
contraction of their different Maladies from 
the catching of a cold from 


DAMP OR COLD FEET. 


“ Keep the feet warm and the head cool ” ia an axiom 
as old as the bills and yet is as true to-day as at any 
period in the world’s history. 


FERRIC ODYLINE INSOLES 


WILL PREVENT OR CURE 


Needle Work, Kensinaton Embroidery, directions Patents 


for making nnmerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted applied for in 
Work, patterna for Hand Baa, Tidn, Mat, Oak-Leaf cingland, y 
nada, 


act, Piano Cover, etc. Tells how to mike South Ken- 
sington, Outline, Permian, Tent, Star, Sutin and Feather 
Stitches, ete. Price 86 cts. 
A BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 

for Worsted Work, etc. Bordera, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Hlephant, Comie 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 25 cta. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terng, 10c. Srectar. OrFxR—All for 18 3c. sini 8 

nn, Mase, 


188 1883, 
HAR 


3. . 
PER'S PERIODICALS. 


and 
Anmcrica. 


Per Yeur: 
HARPRWS MAGAZINIL........... Sisto id Salejecel #4 00 y NEARLY EVERY 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... 22.0.0... wee 400 FORM OF DISEASE, 
HARPER'S BAZAR... 400 INCLUDING CONSUMPTION, LIVER AND KID- 
eee RAREST EN NGS 2k NEY TROUBLES, CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, 


The THREE above PUDICALIONB. cee ewes 10 00 GOUT, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, PARALYSIS, &c. 
Any TWO above named ..........0e.06 ecee ee 7 00 Stand on ice all day, yet have WARM FEET by wearing 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... 0.0.0.0... 1 50 Ferric Odyline Insoles 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ) : ? 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE { 01ees-eee+ Boy eigenen 
UARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKK LIBRARY, 50 CTs. PER PAIR, 

One Year (52 Numbers)..........00006 «+10 00 Cold feet an impossibility, nearly every form of 

disease permanently cured by FERRIC ODYLINE 


GARMENTS. 
FERRIC ODYLINE. 
Mysterious Jaw our world controls, 
o man unkuown, by all unteen, 
But science cireumacribed the poles, 
And gave us Ferrie Odyline, 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan begin with 

he Hirst numbers for January, the Volumes of the 

ONG Prorie with the fret Number for November, 
aed tbe Volumes of the Macazine with the Numbers 
for Jane and December of ench year, 

Subscriptions will be entered’ with the Number of 
each Periodical Current atthe time of receipt of order, 
eet pada TS subscriber otherwise directs. 

‘Opy of Harper's Y ?-EOPLE 
receipt of a theeseceat mae. Youna Peopix sent on 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
Be Y publication, containing works of Travel, 
raneraphy, Hiswwry, Fiction, and Poewry, at prices 
Tasik from 10 wo 25 cents ber number.” Full list of 

arper's Franklin Souare Library will be furnisied 

, Sratuitousiy on application to Hamenn & Brorucns, 
Remittances should be mad 

le by Post-Office Mone: 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of lene: Address - 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


aa” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of bet h 
And four thousna: » of between three 
Cents in Postage Sta me® mailed on receipt of Nine 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

e- Julians Specific is the only unfailir 

Hae for removing radically and permanently all 

Chin’ Anns, eee urements from phe tine, Cheek, 
. injuring + kin. di 

may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., NY 


call UMRICAL, PEOPLE 


The ills to which our flesh ia heir 

_ Will cease to scourge our human being, 
For gaunt disease cannot be where 

Js used the Ferric Odyline, 


The deadly drugs of other daya 
Prescribed by honest men have been, 
But now the folly of their way, 
They see in Ferric Udy line. 


The price 
will be re- 


Rheumatic paine endured for years, turned in 
A Chronic Cough ur Hardened Spleen, every case 

And Asthuin always disappears 
Beneath the Ferric Odyline. 


where they 
do not give 
satisfaction, 


Consumption's glassy eye no more 
Shall lighten up the dying scene, 
For all ber dreaded powers are o'er 
When faced with Ferric Odyline, 


Nenralgic pains distract the sense. 
And sleepless nights may intervene, 
But Nature gives her recompense 
In svothing Ferric Odyline. 


When business cares o’ertax the brain, 
And leave the body Iank and lean, 

Would you your nervous force regain, 
Theu wear the Ferric Odyline, 


However cold the clime may be, 
U'er marshes damp or mountains green, 
Your feet from Chills are ever free 
When soled with Ferrie Udyline. 
From youth’s first dawn to hoary age 
The fertile fields of life we glean, 
And on the world’s historic page 
4 We'll tix the Ferric Odyline. 
4 
i Sent postpaid on receipt of 50 centa by the Ferric 
Stamps) Odyline pid Co., S42 Broudway, New York. To fam- 
ee) iliex, 6 pair for $2 50. State size wanted and whether 
for lady or gentleman. Agents wanted in every town. 


Use Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair and Flesh Brushes, Price $3 each, 


erest to send for the Musical 
Y, 3c.; $1.50 pe year. Get the 
in Square, Boston, 


2 Week in your own town Terms and $5 
: tft 
$66 free, Address H, Hattrrr &Co., Portland, Maine. 


“> OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Druggists for it. It 
clears out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, 15c. 


PIU M Morphine Habit, Cured in 10 
@. No Pay until Cure 

0 : J.L. ‘Sreruaye, M. D., Lebanon, Okie 

50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 

‘with name, 10c. SNOW & CO,, Meriden, C1’ 


A SPLENDID COMBINATION 
Art and Literature. 


HARPER'S CHRISTMAS. 


Price, 75 cents. 


Pictures and Papers, done by the Tile 
Club and its Literary Friends. 32 
pages (page double the size of Har- 
per’s WEEKLY page), with two-page 
Supplement. : 


ARTISTS, 


E. A. ABBEY, 
C. 8. REINHART, 


AUTHORS. 


G. W. CURTIS, 
W. D. HOWELLS, 


T. B, ALDRICH, G. H. BOUGHTON, 

MARE TWA, F. DIELMAN, 

E. C. STEDMAN, BR. 8. GIFFORD, 

“UNCLE REMUS,” A. QUARTLEY, 

THOS. HARDY, W. M. CHASE, 
&o,, &., &o &o, &, &o, 


Some Opinions of the Press. 

It keeps up the American reputation for pro- 
ducing “big things.” This Christmas number is 
not only the biggest but the best thing that we 
have seen in connection with illustrated weekly 
papers, There are some half-dozen or more of 
full-page engravings, with several smaller pieces, 
executed with great artistic skill, and printed 
admirably on fine smooth-faced paper, which it 
is a pleasure to look at and to handle. * * * We 
advise everybody who can afford to invest in 
a little of the Christmas literature, which may 
pleasantly fill up a few spare half-hours in the 
holidays, not to omit to get Harper's Curistwas, 
—Literary World, London. 

The pictures are every one capital, and thor- 
oughly worthy of the high reputations of the art- 
ists who made them.—N. ¥. Times. 

It is a monument of beauty.—. Y. Sun, 

A Christmas paper not only worthy of the 
name, but with which it would be idle to compare 
anything of the sort ever issued from any press. 
—N. Y. World, 

One of the most creditable productions from 
an artistic standpoint that has been produced in 
this countrv.—.V, Y. Herald. 

A superb collection of beautiful illustrations 
and charming stories, The illustrations are chef 
@euvres, * * * A pleasure to the eve and a grati- 
fication to cultivated taste. — Commercial Bul- 
letin, Boston. 

Adjectives fail, and the most gracious phrases 
of commendation are unsatisfactory, when one 
attempts to give anything like an adequate 
“characterization” of Harprr’s Curistuas, It 
is a triumph of art; a treasury of literary riches ; 
a marvel of beauty; for certainly no more charm. 
ing holiday publication of the sort has ever been 
seen.— Boston Traveller, 

The number is a wonder in Christmas annuals, 
both in its literary and pictorial features, * * * 
It is only simple justice to say that every one of 
the illustrations is worthy a frame, and that no 
room, however small, could possibly be called in- 
artistic or ugly which showed upon its walls the 
pictures from Harper's Curistuas.—. ¥. Com. 
mercial Advertiser. 

It would be difficult to select any part of the 
work for special commendation when everything 
is so good.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The finest and most artistic Christmas paper 
ever published.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

The crowning Christmas paper of the world.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Nothing that has yet been published in the 
shape of holiday literature could possibly be so 
excellent as this unique production. * * * It is 
superior every way to any and all the Christmas 
periodicals, * * * Tt is supreme among the peri- 
odicals of the world. —. ¥. Mail and Express, 

The finest publication of its kind ever issued 
in Europe or America, * * * Get Curistwas, keep 
it, and hand it down to your grandchildren,— 
Brooklyn Times. ; 

It is a most excellent publication, and deserv- 
ing of all the words of praise that can be be- 
stowed upon it. The mammoth size of the pages 
enabled the artists who were engaged on it to dis- 
play their skill to the best advantage possible, 
and the illustrations, therefore, are among the 
very finest specimens of wood - engraving that 
America has yet produced.—W. Y. Graphic, 

Criticism stands disarmed before this beauti- 
ful publication. From the first page to the last 
it is a delight to the eye and to the mind.— Zhe 
Critic, N.Y. 

By all odds the most ambitious, and at the 
same time the most successful, of the annual 
offerings at the shrine of St. Nicholas, * * * The 
supplementary drawing by Mr. Vedder is alone 
worth the price of the folio.— Philadelphia Press, 

It is a superb production.—Hartford Courant, 

The most beautiful specimens of artistic draw- 
ing, wood-engraving, and printing that have ever 
been embodied in a “Christmas Number” of any 
newspaper.— The American Bookseller, N.Y. 

Exquisite in its illustration, entertaining in 
text.— Congregationalist, Boston. 

We feel proud to have this splendid work go 
forth to the world as an example of American 
art and literature.— Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8 Sent-by mail, postage prepatd»to any address on 
receipt of Seventy-flve’ Cents, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVI., NO. 8, 


An artist, McGuffin Von Dike, aS 

Went to see what the forest was like, OU 
3 When a beast called a bear 

Blew a breeze through his hair, 

Which startled McGuffin Von Dike. 


FACETLE. 


An amusing iluatration of the igno- 
rance of the Chinese in the matter of 
a judicial oath was furnished some 
time ago by the native usher in the 
Coneular Court at Shanghai. He was 
observed to be making an anxious 
search for some missing object: and 
on ane questioned by the judge, ke 
stated that he was looking for the lit- 
tle book which is given to the witnesses 
tosmell! And this man had been for 
eighteen years usher of the court! 


eg 

A grave and digulfled D.D., after 
Vatening to the recitation of the cate 
chism by a class o€ children, was asked 
to make a few remarks to them ; where- 
upon he arose and anid: “TI desire, my 

oung friends, to express an wnquall- 
hed approbation of this exercise. 1 re- 
gard the catechism as the most admi- 
rable epitome of religious belief ex- 
tant.” The superintendent pulled his 
sleeve, and asked him to explain the 
word ‘‘vpitome,” which he elucidated 
as follows: ‘ By ‘epitome,’ children, I 
mean—that is—it is synonymous with 


* synopeis.’” 


Fogg went to the hatter’s. He tried 
on ahat. The shop-keeper told Fog: 
it was too young for him. Fogg saic 
it was fortunate that the fellow put it 
just that way. If he had said that 
‘ogg was too old for the hat, Fogy 
would never have forgiven hin, 


Tene 
Tur Aur or Reason—Very hard to 
tell. 


Why do girls kins each other, while 
boys do not ?—Because girls have ne- 
thing better to kiss, and the boys have. 

eae EN 


Mex wuo Get Caepit ror The Goon 
Worxs—Watchmakors, 
ies 
A few days ago, as two young men 
were passing near Trinity Church, they 
were stopped by a little boy, who was 
altting on the outeide of the rafling, 
with, “ Young gentlemen, please help 
the blind.” 
“How do you know we are young 
ntlemen,” said one, “if you are 
On,” fd the boy, “I t deaf 
,” sald the boy, meal! 
and dumb !” 
They gave him a copper. 
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. h As an art-loving creature 
Jie’ |’ 3 Llike a new feature, | 
~ Su DU take in tle artist to-day.” 


But I tink so not, ay 
And avay from dis spot ai \ 
A pee-line for home I vill strike.”" 


A LIVELY DAY FOR MoGUFFIN VON DIKE. 


) | iI | ! | 
i; b s NAN 
it 


hi 


; FRANKENSTEIN! 
(Brown goes in for breeding Champion St, Bernards—and at last succceds.) 


“Weis, vou ovent To DE Harry, Now, Me. Brown! . He 78 a ercenpip Srpowen !” 

“HAPPY? I’ THE wretouRDEST MAN ative! WHy, 1R’8 60 BKASTLY FOND OF NE TUAT (F I LEAVE MIM FOR PIVE MINUTES 
HE HOw ts THR Hover pown! Le nequikes SIX HOURS’ EXERYISK PRR DIEM, AND WON'T STIR OUT OF THE House witnoot net He 
WON'T TOVOH A MORSEL OF Foop UNLEAS I FRED HIM WITH MY OWN HAND, AND TE WANTS FERDING ALL Day! My Wir Won't HAVE 
HIG IN THR BEDROOM NYOACAE WE BNORES KO, AND T HAVE TO SLERP WITH WIM IN THE Pantry} > Wa'VE MAD TO 5KND ALL THE CHiL- 
DREN TO SOnoOL, HEOAUSE UE SO FRIGHTEULLY PLAYFUL With CHitpren! Not a Sout Comes NEAR US, UROAUSE HE ALWAYS INSISTS 
ON atvine m8 Paw!) ANxp wien D peat iM, tit s087 BITS LiKe Patienok on A MONUNENT, SMILING AT HE! By Geonug! [ve HALF 
A MIND TO GO AND BURY MYSELF IN THE SNOW, WHERE AT LEAST U&’LL NEVKE MK ABLE TO FIND ME AGAIN!” 

(Exit with his keeper. 
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PROM OUR ARTIST'S SKETCH-BOOK. 


fl v aan =? 
‘ Now listen to me, sir, I pray, = Said the artist McGuffin Von Dike, Sere. 
And hear what a critic will say; “ You tinks you vill do as you like; oO AR 
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Said ne bear: “ Well, his picture 
Is Chaste, 

But his limbs are all drawn with 
much haste; 

He's an artistie lad; 

Though his distance {s bad, 

His color is just to my taste.” 


The beautiful Duchess of 
being one day in conversation with 
Henry Erskine, he inquired, “ Is your 
Grace never coining back to five among 
un at Edinburgh ? 

She answered, “No; it is a vile dull 
place.” 

Erskine retorted, ‘‘ Madam, the stn 
wight as well any, ‘This is a vile dull 
morning, I will not rise to-day.’” 


—_—.——_—— 


A little boy asked “‘ mamma” the fol- 
lowing questions, to which all “ mam. 
ina's” answers are not yet recorded: 

“Mamnna, if a bear should awallow 
me I should die, shouldn't 12” 

“You, dear.” 

“ And should J go to heaven 2?” 

“ Yea, dear.” 

“And would the bear have to go 
00 2” . 


Charlie's father wiehed to find ont 
his von's bent, eo he asked: “ Charlie, 
what are you going to be when you 
grow up?” 

“Going to be a man /” came quick 
asa flash. ‘ Isn't that a good thing to 
be Q” 

A minister made an {nterminable call 
apona sadly of his acquaintance. Her 
little daughter, who was present, grew 
very weury of his conversation, and 
at last whispered in an audible key, 
“DPidu't he bring his Amen with bim, 


Mamma 2” 
—_..—_—— 


A pair of scissors were lost, and the 
Jittle one suyyested that a prayer be 
eaid, axking that they might be found, 
There wax, however, a lurking con- 
Bciousness that there ought to be a 
combination of prayer and work, 80 
the youthful philosopher said, “Now, 
mother, I'm tired; eo I'll pray while 


you bunt.” 


A certain little Pharisee, who was 
praying tor his big brother, had a good 
deal of buman nature in him, even if 
he was only ix yeare old. He pray- 
ed,“ O Lord, blees brother Bill, and 
make him as good a boy as I am." 

—_——_o——— : 


It sounds a litUe paradoxical to say 
that the man whose life is ineured 
must die to recover, but it is neverthe- 
lesa true, 
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CHAPTER III. 
PREPARATIONS FOR FLIGHT, 
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“ She placed herself on the hearth-rug before him.”—{ Chapter I) 


YOLAND E+ 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
AUTHOR OF “MACLEOD OF DARE,” “SUNRISE,” “SHANDON BELLS,” “WHITE WINGS,” ETC. 


stay with her in the country must be a serious 


thing fora man in public life. She was ina dim 
sort of way afraid that these visits might become 


Nexr morning his nervous anxiety to get Yo- | irksome to him, even although he himself should 


lande away at once out of London was almost 
pitiable to witness, though he strove as well as he 
could to conceal it from her. He hada hundred 
excuses. Oatlands was becoming very pretty at 
that time ofthe year. There was little of im- 
Portance going on in the House. London was 
hot good for the roses in her cheeks. He him- 
+ moa ve glad ae breather up St. George’s 
>? OF & quiet stroll along to Chertsey, And so 

forth, and so forth, ‘ ‘ 
Yolande was greatly disappbinted. She had 
Secretly nursing the-hope that at last she 
might be allowed to remain in London, in some 
pr vag oF another, as the constant companion 
the af father. She had enough sense to see that 
¢ consumed in his continually coming to 


* Begun in Hanree’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVI. 


not be aware of it. Then she had her ambitions 
too. She had a vague impression that the coun- 
try at large did not quite understand and appre- 
ciate her father; that the people did not know 
him as she knew him. How could they, if he 
were to be forever forsaking his public duties in 
order to gad about with a girl just left school ? 
Never before, Yolande was convinced, had the 
nation such urgent need of his services. There 
were a great many things wrong which he could 
put right; of that she had no manner of doubt. 
The Government were making a tyrannical use 
of'a big majority to go their own way, not heed- 
ing the warnings and protests of independent 
members ; this amongst many other things ought 
to be attended to. And it was at such a time, 
and just when she had revealed to him her secret 
aspiration that she might perhaps become his 


| private secretary, that he must needs tell her to j 


pack up, and insist on quitting London with her. 
Yolande could not understand it; but she was a 
biddable and obedient kind of creature; and so 
she took her place in the four-wheeled cab with- 
out any word of complaint. 

And yet, when once they were really on their 
way from London—when the railway-carriage was 
fairly out of the station—her father’s manner | 
seemed to gain so much in cheerfulness that she 
could hardly be sorry they had left. She had not 
noticed that he had been more anxious and nerv- 
ous that morning than usual; but she could not 
fail to remark how much brighter his look was 
now they were out in the clearer air. And when 
Yolande saw her father’s eyes light up like this 
—as they did occasionally—she was apt to for- 
get about the injury that was being done to the 
affairs of the empire. They had been much to- 
gether, these two; and anything appertaining to 
him was of keen interest to her; whereas the coun- 
try at large was something of an abstraction ; and 
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the mechanical majority of the Government—for 
which she had a certain measure of contempt— 
little more than a name, 

“Yolande,” said he (they had the compartment 
to themselves), “I had a talk with John Short 
lands last night.” 

“Yes, papa?” 

‘And if England slept well from that time un- 
til this morning it was because she little knew 
the fate in store for her. Think of this, child; 
I have threatened to throw up my place in Par- 
liament altogether, letting the country go to the 
mischief if it liked; and then the arrangement 
would be that you and I, Yolande-—now just con. 
sider this—that you and I should start away to- 
gether and roam all over the world, looking at 
everything, and amusing ourselves, going just 
where we liked, no one to interfere with ts— 
you and I all by ourselves—now, Yolande !” 

She had clasped her hands with a quick delight, 

“Oh, papa, that would indeed—* 

Ole on page 54.) 
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FEED THE SPARROWS. 
Br FRANK J. OTTARSON. 


Wuen a man {s good to the helpless, 
And kind to the weary and weak, 
Be sure he is well on the pathway 
That all of ua ought to seek— 
The path that goes upward to Heaven, 
Through love of what Heaven has made, 
That we tread with true self-abnegation, 
Aud an ear for what Heaven has said. 


So I thought when a long open winter, 
With its days so sunny and warm— 
A seeming reversal of nature— 
At last brought the cold and the storm. 
For months I had seen ny ed arrows 
From the bare earth securing their bread, 
But that morning the king of the sparrows 
Lay proue on the door-step, and dead. 


And over the streets and the gardens 
The snow like a pall was laid, 

And, oh, what a pitiful chirping 
The poor little sparrows made! 

For weeks on the walks and the highways 
The dear litUe birdies had fed, 

And now on the snow-covered door-step 
The prince of the sparrows lay dead. 


O men, and O women and children, 

Do you heed when the winter has come? 
Do yon know that the chirp of the sparrow 
Ig weakening, and voiceless, and dumb? 
Do you know that the birds who protected 
Your flowers and fruits all the year 

Are starving and freezing and dying 
Tn sight of your cumfort and cheer? 


Do you mind when the parks and the gardens 
For months were the prey of the worm, 
The ladies even yet seem to feel them 
As over their dresses they aquirm. 
Then the sparrow appeared, and the horror 
That ruined the summer's cool shade 
Was quickly swept out of existence, 
And we wandered abroad uudismayed, 


Throw ont from your windows and doorways 
Full food for your perishing friends; 

For the generous protection they gave you 
In Heaven’s name make your amends; 

Look down from your kings aud your princes, 
Look down to the humble and true, 

And as Heaven in mercy has blessed you, 
May the deur litde spurrows biess too. 


We are told that a terrible lion 
Was caught in a vet or a snure, 
And for all he could do with his power 
He might have gone dead then and there; 
But a weak little mouse saw the monarch, 
And svon with sharp tecth set him free. 
Though the sparrow is not yet a lion, 
Thou caust make him a lion to thee. 


For never since atars sung together 
Went a good deed without its reward: 
Be sure, then, to feed the poor gparrows 
Is to work in the name of the Lord. 
The crumbs that to-day you may scatter 
Will return in great loaves of white bread, 
And never again in the winter 
Will you find on your door-step the dead. 
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COMPETITION IN LABOR. 


REIGN writers have been of late much 

disturbed in contemplating the future 
of women and of the race, when the effect 
of allowing women to undertake any em- 
ployment they can secure, including, more- 
over, those hitherto performed only by men, 
is fully appreciated both in relation to their 
own health and the well-being of their pos- 
terity. 

This fear and its implied doubt would 
seem to be the last stronghold and citadel 
of the opposition of equal rights—not, be 
it understood, equal political righte—but 
merely the equal right to live in the world— 


to labor, that is, and to receive payment for 
labor. 

There has been already a goodly amount 
of complaint that women, entering upon 
fields of labor previously occupied by men, 
do, by increasing the market of laborers, 
diminish the price of labor. But evident- 
ly that is no just cause of complaint in re- 
lation to sex, for the same diminution would 
take place if other men were added to the 
number of laborers instead of any women; 
and there seems to be nothing stated against 
the right of men to make themselves Jabor- 
ers if they choose, let it diminish or not the 
price of labor, labor being, like the air, free 
to all, and one of the natural rights of man- 
kind, as may be said. 

It is but fair, then, both being human be- 
ings, that men should take their chance 
with women in the competition ; and if this 
competition really dves bring down the 
price of labor, perhaps the race will be 
helped rather than injured by the necessity 
that will then force men to live, as women 
have long found that they could do, without 
cigars and fancy drinks, billiards aud horses, 
and that this benetit may quite counteract 
any injury from consequences of undue exer- 
tion on the part of the other party. 

Yet the world is wide, and in the present 
condition of its affairs, at least, there is room 
enough in it for all. We would not, on any 
account, cruelly deprive a siugle soul of the 
luxnry dear to it, but when we see young 
girls begiuning to go out into the West and 
take up land in Dakota and other regions 
as wild, it scarcely seems a hardship or cru- 
elty that young men should do the same. 
In the new phases of civilization that follow 
the taking up of lund, it would at any rate 
be some time before the question of compe- 
tition could arise, and in the even-handed 
march and progress of affairs, after such 
nearly equal beginuings, perhaps it never 
would arise at all. 

But all this is so self-evident that it is 
not worth while to waste words on the 
mnatter, for it stands to reason that as wo- 
men here have a right to food, they Lave a 
right to earn it. What really is of a subtle 
aud specious nature, needing our attention, 
ix the assertion that, by performing unac- 
customed, and thereby supposably improper 
labor, Women must necessarily so injure 
themselves as to injure their children, and 
thus with them all the generations that ure 
to come. 

One would think, to hear such an argu- 
ment seriously advanced, that women had 
really uever performed any labor whatever, 
but since time began had sat at perfumed 
ease, playthings and darlings, for whom ey- 
erything has been doue by others, and who 
themselves have done nothing at all. They 
never rise in the morning before others stir, 
split kindliugs, build fires, prepare break- 
fasts, and clear them away; they never 
sweep a house from garret to cellar, and 
dust it afterward, and then cook dinner; 
they turn no unwieldy mattresses, move no 
furniture, fetch no water, lift no weighty 
pots and kettles, scour no paint, scrub no 
floors, sift no ashes, do no washings, never 
stand on their feet all day over ironing- 
boards, lug about no heavy children, and 
lose no sleep walking the floors with them 
at night; they pack no trunks, put down 
no carpets, churn no butter, knead no bread, 
never sit still from noon till midnight hur- 
rying over sewing; but, in fine, high or low, 
rich or poor, they are so waited upon in ev- 
ery particular by men that their sitting at 
desks, standing behind counters, setting of 
type, sending of telegrams, attending upon 
patients, sifting of evidence and preparation 
of briefs, delivering of sermons and lectures, 
filling of post-oftices, and any of the other 
ways in which they are entering into com- 

petition with masculine labor, shall make 
such ap immense difference in their bur- 
dens that mental and physical health and 
strength will fail under it, so that they must 
needs injure themselves aud ruin the race! 

If that is indeed the last resort of those 
who fear the education of women, and their 
elevation to a proper level as the helpmeets 
and co-workers of men—and it really is the 
only important consideration that bas ever 
been adduced—then there is little to fear 
from it on the side of the woman who as- 
pires. It is, of course, an appeal to the uni- 
versal instinct of self-preservation, and no 
more powerful appeal ig to be made. For 
neither man nor woman will be willing to 
do, or sufier to have done, that which will 
in the slightest manner react on this vital 
point. ‘The safety from such an appeal lies 
in the fact that there is no danger of any 
reaction whatever in the matter; that there 
is nothing to react, in fact; that the effect 
upon her children of any amount of labor 
that woman may be called to do will be 
just as injurious as the corresponding effect 
of the labor done by man, and no more 80; 
and that no labor done by women under the 
new conditions will be more severe than that 
done by her under the old ever since there 
has been any labor to do. 


Indeed, if labor really did injure women, 
those great brawny Swiss and German ma- 
trons who follow the plough, or are yoked 
with the ox or the ass to help draw the 
teain, would be examples of physical dete- 
rioration instead of the examples of rude 
health which they are. But labor injures 
only the weak and sick, and the weak and 
sick will not often undertake it unduly, nor 
through the self-interest of those who have 
labor to give will they be permitted to un- 
dertake it. As the back is fitted to the 
burden, and as the muscle grows by use, so 
labor that does not overstrain is calculated 
to help growth and development rather 
than hinder them, and we have only to an- 
ticipate from it the sharpening of the in- 
tellect and the perfecting of the body. As 
long as there is not a single force of the 
universe that is not constantly at work, as 
long as the perpetual interchange of atoms 
goes on throughout the physical world, it 
would appear to the thinker that labor is a 
natural condition, injurious to nothing in 
creation; and why woman should so exalt 
her horn as to suppose herself an exception 
to universal and beneficent law might be 
worthy of wonder. For our own part we 
see every reason to believe that so far as 
one woman labors it is to the benefit of all 
other women, and that if every woman ia- 
bored in some way or other it would enure 
to the benefit and not to the injury of fu- 
ture generations and the whole human race. 


ASH-RECEIVERS. 


HERE is no more important article of 

furniture than the ash-receiver, and 

unfortunately no more potent cause of dis- 
sonsion between the sexes. 

Man, being irrational, must smoke—as 
Bykon ought to have said, but accidental- 
ly or maliciously omitted to say. Being a 
smoking animal, man produces ashes to a 
very great extent, and these ashes must be 
got rid of in some way. 

There iy a strange reluctance on the part 
of smokers to use the legitimate ash-re- 
ceivers provided by careful housewives or 
intellivent sisters. They prefer either to 
place their ashes in prominent but objec- 
tionable places, or to couceal them where 
they must sooner or later be discovered, 
In fact, men might be divided into two 
classes—the reckless ash-strewera aud the 
secret ash-concealers. The former often 
maintain that the proper way of disposing 
of ashes is to scatter them on the carpet. 
This they assert protects the carpets from 
the ravages of moths. The moth, being a 
dainty and self-respecting insect, naturally 
abhors cigar ashes, and when he finds a 
carpet thoroughly permeated with them he 
abandons 1¢ for woollen tields and fur pas- 
tures that are not contaminated with ashes. 
But in vain are the ashes spread in the sight 
of the housewife. She insists that if she 
must choose between ashes and moths, she 
prefers the latter as the more cleanly and 
less choking pest. Moreover, she invaria- 
bly denies that ashes keep moths out of 
carpets. On the contrary, it is her unalter- 
able, opinion that ashes are “dirt,” that 
moths owe their origin to dirt, and that 
hence carpets strewn with ashes are simply 
reservoirs and nurseries of moths. These 
arguments have no effect upou the ash- 
strewer. He scatters his ashes where he 
listeth, and no matter how often his patient 
wife comes with dust-pan and brush aud 
silently removes the evidences of his guilt, 
he gives no signs of repentance, and stub- 
bornly maintains his theory that ashes are 
the only efficient protection against moths. 

There are other men who, as miscella- 
neous ash-strewers, respect neither woman 
nor furniture. While they prefer the top 
of the piano or the marble mantel-piece as 
a place of deposit, there is no object upon 
which they show the least hesitation in 
strewing ashes. Any small ornament pre- 
senting either a flat or a hollow surface, 
whether it be a book, or a bit of Sevres, or 
the interior of an inkstand, seems to them 
a fit place for ashes. If there is any one 
place which they prefer to another, it is 
the foot of a lamp. This they never fail 
to cover with ashes so that it can not be 
removed without promoting that broad and 
general distribution of ashes which is ap- 
parently their dearest object in life. A 
prudent woman never permits a man of 
these habits in regard to ashes to smoke 
while lingering at the dinner table over his 
cottee. Ifin these circumstances he is trust- 
ed with a cigar, he deposits ashes on half a 
dozen different dishes, and if the sugar-bowl 
escapes, it is only because it happeus to be 
beyond his reach. 

Even more exasperating to the gentler 
sex is the concealer of ashes. This variety 
of domestic criminal is fond of dropping his 
ashes behind the sofa. He knows that in 
time his guilt will be discovered, but he 
hopes to be safely ont of the way when this 
day comes. If he is sitting at a distance 


from a sofa, he will put his ashes behind the 
clock, or behind any picture that may hap- 
pen to reat on the mantel-piece. He has 
been known to conceal ashes in the interior 
of the piano and the sewing-machine, and 
even to open the drawers of any convenient 
article of furniture, and to mix ashes with 
the hair-brushes or table knives and forks 
that may lie therein. With it all he wears 
an air of innocence, and if an ash-receiver is 
thrust before him, he pretends to be gTate- 
ful, as if it were the very thing he was look- 
ing for. However, he will never use it un- 
less he knows that he is watched, and he 
will even drop ashes into his own coat pock- 
et rather than into the ash-receiver. 

The cause of this strange reluctance to 
use ash-receivers is unknown. Itisa pow- 
erful and undeniable but inexplicable fact. 
Women have sought to combat it by trying 
every variety of ash-receiver, from the tiny 
mnmarble vase to the gigantic porcelain cus. 
pidor. A room may be fairly crowded with 
little marble shell-like vases, attractive chi- 
na or metallic cups, and bits of wooden ware 
made from the cedars of Lebanon or the 
olive-trees of Sorrento, or full of holy and 
European associations, but the smoker will 
none of these. He scorns the cuspidor with 
its unpleasant suggestions of what our Eng- 
lish friends declare to be a distinctively 
American habit, even when they kindly re- 
fer its origin to a climate clearly designed 
in the interests of catarrh; and though he 
will toss the stump of a cigar into a cuspi- 
dor, he is never willing to consign his ashes 
to its dark recesses. Every variety of ash- 
receiver that ingenuity has invented has 
been tried by housewives determined to pro- 
tect, if possible, their carpets and their fur- 
niture, but not the slightest sign of refor- 
mation have they elicited from the ash- 
throwers. 

The only remedy seoms to be some plan 
for compelling smokers to consume, or, in 
other words, to carry away with them, their 
own ashes. Were the smoker compelled to 
wear around his neck some ingenious ma- 
chine that would at stated intervals auto- 
matically knock his ashes into his pocket, 
there would be far more happiness in do- 
mestic circles than can be secured by an un- 
limited supply of the best ash-receivers 
hitherto invented. 


THE MANAGING WOMAN. 


HERE are very few people in the world 
who love to be managed, or who will 
submit to it if they know it; therefore the 
managing woman is most often born subtle in 
temperament, and with a certain insistence 
of character, in order that she may pursue 
her natural avocation in spite of the unrea- 
sonableness of those who do not know what 
is good forthem. Ifshe marries, she is usual- 
ly satistied, or finds her hands full at least, 
in managing her husband and children, her 
servauts, guests, aud neighbors; if she hap- 
pens to be a spinster, she manages the par- 
ish, her friends, aud the heathen to her 
heart’s content. But, married or single, 
there are two varieties of the species: the 
one who shows her hand at the outset, who 
is clumsy at the task, loses half her enjoy- 
ment if she can not have the credit of her 
success, if the managed does not recognize 
that she is managed ; and the other the art- 
ist at the trade, who manipulates the affairs 
of a whole clique, settles or unsettles the 
parson, elects the school-teacher and the 
committee-men, paints the church, organizes 
societies, makes matches, interrupts flirta- 
tions, and sometimes even selects her neigh- 
bor’s carpets, and has a finger in her mince- 
pies, and a suggestion for her spring bon- 
uet, sometimes possibly without suspecting 
it herself, since she possesses a mind, it may 
be, of more native force and has more de- 
cided tastes and opinions than those about 
her, together with a genius for presenting 
her ideas, a happy knack at suggestion, 
which makes one feel as if the thought were 
one’s own, had always dwelt in some back 
chamber of the brain, and that she had only 
recalled it to our notice. She may not be 
the most cultivated woman of her neighbor- 
hood by any means, but she is the one most 
largely interested in human affairs, it would 
seem, because they offer her a field for de- 
ploying her talents; and she is one who 
loves to feel the reins in her hand, loves con- 
trol, and has such unbounded confidence in 
her own ways and methods that when they 
miscarry she fails to recognize them as her 
own. It is almost unnecessary to say that 
the managing woman is not a favorite where 
she is understood, neither are her own af- 
fairs always in the bes$ order, since she 
mauages “not wisely, but too well,” at times; 
but she has such a faculty for arranging, 
such @ determination that the wide world 
shall wag not as it wills, but as she wills, 
that it is almost impossible for the boldest 
to escape her influence or be undisturbed by 
her attempts; consequently people are apt 
to grow shy of her, while by virtue of her 
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large audiences without fatigue. Profussor Waa- 
NER served a mercantile apprenticeship in the 
counting-room of STEPHEN GIRARD. Nearly 
fifty years ayo he retired from business, and 
founded, without outside aid, a free scientitic 


Stanford Court, one of the finest English places, 
built in Queen ANN2’s time by the Sauwers, and 
which contained concealed rooms and secret 
passages used by Roman Catholic priests iv the 


old days. 
—Under Pope Gregory XVI. the late Mr- 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT DRESSMAKING. 


The round Jersey basques are now less fre- 
quently made than the coat-tail and postilion 


ifts she may be tolerably snccess- 
be best of everything for her- 
best esteem of her friends 
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with flatly pressed pleats closely folded. The | sand dolls Bestia agile mana was chief of the Fire De jartment in Rome, aud 


under Pros [X. he was Minister of the Police. 

—The Woman's Club of Boston gave a recep- 
tion mee other duy to Miss Maria Mircug.u, of 
Vassar College. 

—The Tndian schools at Hampton and Carlisle 
are to be visited by Rep Coup, who has come 
East for that purpose, and is now In Washington, 

—Ten years ago Rev. Gzorce A. GorDon, of 
the Old South Church, Boston, who new has a 
sulary of eight thousand dollars, was learning & 
mechanic’s trade. He is not quite thirty. 

—A Christmas present from the Cliinese Min- 
ister to Mrs. FRELINGHUYSEN Was 8 gilded cuge 
of artificial singing birds, which are life-size, 
with real feathers, and delude many by their 
warbling. 

—The diminutive size of the late Louis BLANC, 
who wis once mistaken for a page, and once for 
Tom Thumb, was accounted for by his brother 
Cuartes, who used to suy that it was caused 
when they were at school together at Rodez, by 
Louis sacrificing to himself, his younger brother, 
half of hia own small ratious of beans and boiled 


—The editor of the Williams College Atheneum 
is H. A. GARFIELD, son of the late President. 

—‘ American actors,” SALVini hus been polite 
enough to suy, ‘have more genius than English 
players.” 

—'‘‘Transplantation” {s the name of the pic- 
ture Rosa Bonueur is working upon at Nice. 

— Englishmen,” says a Boston critic, ‘may 
fe whut enjoyment they can out of American 

aisy Millers and Fair Barbarians, but we will 
own that we prefer them to the Lanatrys and 
LaBoucHEREs.” 

—Mies ALicz STanwoop, eldest daughter of 
pita bdoat Buarng, is engaged to marry Colo- 
vel Joun J. Corpineer, of the United States 
army, and it is thought that wedding gifts will 
be in order in February. 

—Two hundred men have for a year past been 
busy building the new mansion for Mr. Ross R. 
Winans and family, of Baltimore, which is suid 
to resemble a French chateau, is five stories high, 
and cost neurly five hundred thousand dollurs. 

—Six thousand dollars were given away to his 
employés on Christmas-day by Ggorcge W. 
Cuivps, of Philadelphia. 

—For twelve years Lord Berwick, who has 
just succeeded to the title, lived on bis yacht, 
with his wife, summer and winter. 7 

—Miss Tressig Buckstone, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late comediuu, was the original of MiL- 
Lals’s ‘¢ Cinderella.” 

—The appointment of “Grand Master of the 
House,” with a residence and large salary, has 
been offered to the son of Mrs. LEoNowENS by 
the King of Siam, sbe having been his English 
governess at one time, 

—Cuptain Mayne Rerp’s farm of sixty acres 
in Herefordshire is his hobby, and gives him a 
fine living; le still receives an income from his 
boys’ books, Owing to the re-opening of a 
wound received in Mexico, he is obliged to walk 
on crutches. = 

—Miss ANN C. CARROLL, who died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the other day, prepared a plan 
during the war for the conduct of the Western 
armies, which was substantially adopted after- 
ward in the March to the Sea, She was the grand- 
daughter of a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 

—A manuscript deed of land from ‘‘GgeorcEe 
WASHINGTON and GeorGE CLINTON, of the city 
of New York, Esquires,’? to NATHANIEL GRIF- 
FIN, of Whitestown, Montgomery County, sizn- 
ed not only by the first President of the United 
Stutes and the first Governor of the State, but 
by their private secretaries, ToBias Lear and 
DeWitt CLINTON, hus been given to the CLIN- 
TON collection of MSS. in the State Library by 
ex-Governor Horatio SeyMouR. The land was 
sold for six hundred and thirty-one dollars, and 
is now probably worth nearly tifly thousand. 

—The Moon is the name or a weekly newspa- 

er published by the inmates of the insane asy- 

um on Ward’s Island, New York, 

—ALEXxIs LANpiky, one of the Acadsans ex- 
nelled from Grand Pré, the founder of Caraquet, 

ew Brunswick, is buried in a grove of beeches 
and maples on a heudland of the shore of Cha- 
leur Bay. 

—The remains of a villa of the time of Ha- 
DRIAN, With mosaic pavements, stutues, and 
busts, have been found in one of his properties 
in old Rome by Prince TorLontia. 

—A pamphlet describing his four weeks’ tour 
in this country has been published by one of the 
Von STEUBENS who Visited America for the 
Yorktown celebration. 

— ‘The American Christmas {s purely due to 
CuaRLes Dickens,” suys EpMuND Yates. Live 
and Jewn! 

—Miss Lon@FreLiow, Mrs. AGassiz, and Mrs. 
ARTHUR GILMAN ure among the Buard of Man- 
agers of the Hurvard Annex. 

—Because the bunch-grass and the hafr on 
the buffalo is short, the Montana Indians pre- 
dict a short open winter, which it is thought 
will be glad tidings to those whose pocket-book 
and coal-bin are also “short.” 

—The wife of ARaBi’s triend, Mr. WILFRED 
Bunt, is Byxon’s vranddaughter. 

—Professor PALMIEKI, Who hus lived In an ob- 
servatory built on the edge of the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius for twenty-eight years, giving 
his time to the study of the mountain, bas just 
died there, 

—A Roman sculptor has made a statue of 
STRADIVARIUS, representing him as ‘short, lit- 
tle, thin, and slightly hunchbacked,’’ as Fetis 
describes him, but with intelligent eyes, high 
forehead, and hair falling upon his shoulders. 

—Among the works of the lute DANTE Ga- 
BRIEL Rossetti to be exhibited at the Royal 
Academy will be ‘The Girlhood of Mary Vir- 
gio,” his first publicly exhibited picture. 

—The first Archbishop of Canterbury born in 
the nineteenth century was Dr. Tair. 

—The finest private librury in the East is 
owned by ACHMET VEFIK Pasha, which con- 
tains books in a dozen languages; the owner 
thinks that the ‘‘ Boston LONGFELLOW”’ is far 
ahead of all modern poets. 

—The leading ladies of fashion in Washington 
had no intoxicating drinks on their lunch tables 
on New-Year’s Duy. 

—The girl students in the Experimental Kitch 
en of the Iowa Agricultural College iearn the 
philosophy as well as the practice of cooking. 

—On his eighty-fourth birthday, which oc- 
curred lately, WILLIAM W. Corcoran, of Wash- 
ington, lunched, with his three children and Miss 
Eustis, their aunt, at the Louise Home, with his 


modistes whose styles are most in advance are 
using these tail basques for cloth, velvet, and all 
handsome wool suits, and they also form part of 
the pelisse or demi-polonaise now so fashionable 
as an over-dress, The front of such a basque 
has a short point, or else it is attached to the 
waist by @ cross-basque seam at the waist line— 
not below it—and the sides are still shorter than 
the front, but must be long enough to show the 
natural curve of the waist, The sides and front 
are seldom trimmed across the lower edge except 
with a narrow piping or cord; all their ornament 
must be lengthwise, in the shape of a vest, plas- 
tron, a Directoire collar, or else two bands of em- 
broidery that are placed down each side of the 
bottom, and extend around the neck or are lost 
in the shoulder seams. The turned-over revers 
called the Directoire collar is again very much in 
favor ; it is made of velvet, ottoman silk, satin, or 
some fabric different from that of the dress, and 
is lined with stiff crinoline; it is wide and point- 
ed just below the neck, and is sloped to a point 
at the waist line. It may be further trimmed 
with small square buckles and straps of ribbon 
velvet, three of these being placed across between 
the throat and the waist line. Another simple 
and pretty way of trimming dress waists is to cut 
out a square neck as if to leave it open, curve 
this in two large scallops on each side and two 
across the breast, then bind the edges, sew lace 
beneath the scallops, and place under the lace a 
plastron of satin of a lighter shade, or else in 
contrast to that of the dress. Thus for a pale 
blue cashmere dress the plastron may be pink or 
white moiré, while for one of black camel’s-hair 
it is bright ruby satin, and the lace may be either 
black or white for dresses of either of these col- 
ors; a dark green camel’s-hair dress may have 
lighter green ottoman silk inside and for binding 
the scallops. Terra-cotta of the reddest shade 
is very effectively used on black camel’s- hair 
dresses for binding small scallops on a vest or a 
plastron, and dark green flannel or rough twilled 
wool dresses will be warmly brightened by a Byron 
collar, square cuffs, and plastron of terra-cotta 
cloth; for the skirt of such a dress there should 
be a deep pleating, with a strip of terra-cotta 
inside the lining of each pleat. Vest and plas- 
tron trimmings—indeed, all trimmings for the 
front of dress waists—must be put very narrow 
and quite close together in order to give the 
slender long-waisted effect now in vogue; these 
should, however, clear the small buttons and but- 
ton-holes well, leaving these to form a part of the 
neat and simple trimming. High corsages are 
very high indeed, leaving merely a rim of the 
standing linen collar in sight, and when frills of 
lisse or lace are used, requiring only the narrow- 
est of their kind, and those most closely crimped, 
When a Byron collar is put on the dress, it rolls 
over so high about the throat that it is now most 
often attached to a standing band that is sewed 
to the corsage. The shoulder seams remain very 
short, and require the upper part of the close 
coat sleeves to be well rounded. The full padded 
effect for the tops of sleeves grows in favor, but 
to be becoming to most figures this must not be 
exaggerated by gathering the sleeve into the arm- 
hole; the sleeve should be enlarged only enough 
to fall in gradually by being held next to the 
seamstress when it is sewed into the armhole. 
The darts of the corsage are made very short, in 
order to give a low drooping bust, and they are 
slanted quite near together at the waist line to 
make the waist taper there. Padding and wad- 
ding on the bust and under the arms is avoided, 
as it is the fashion of the time to have the figure 
supple and natural-looking in preference to the 
stiff wooden tightly laced dresses formerly worn. 
To be well fitted a dress must now be easy, and 
indeed loose, rather than with tightly drawn and 
strained seams with gaping stitches, and the slen- 
der effect is given by the low darts and length- 
wise trimmings already described. There are 
fresh efforts to introduce the French back with 
only two forms, so wide that side forms are dis- 
pensed with, but at present the side forms are 
most used, and Worth still makes double side 
forms on his handsomest dress waists. 

The box pleats for dress skirts have grown so 
wide that they look like panels, especially when 
only three are used, as on cloth and cashmere 
skirts, There are double or triple box pleats, 
with the centre one of each a fourth of a yard 
wide, and three of these are all that are needed for 
the front and sides of a skirt. A trimming of 
some kind is added to box-pleatings ; thus a band 
of velvet six inches wide is around box-pleated 
camel’s-hair skirts, or there is a row of brocade 
placed lengthwise between each bunch of pleats, 
or else there are rows of braid or a braiding pat- 
tern done on the material before it is folded into 
pleats. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. C. G. Guntuer’s Sons; Lorp 
& Taytor; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; and STERN 


BrortueErs, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


REDUCTIONS OF PRICES. 


he holidays are over, and now that the 
pone is far Tciranced for buying dress 
a still greater reduction of prices has fol- 
? *, 

ae those noted early in December. Excellent 
twilled woollens are sold in solid colors of the 
new shades for $1 25a yard, and for the same 
price are those with contrasting colors introduced 
in quaint figurea such as lotos leaves, arabesques, 
pyramids, with shaded balls, disks, and crescents. 
The latter are used merely for parts of the dress, 
and require a plush or velvet over-skirt, but the 
plain stuffa constitute the entire dress when made 
in simple tailor-like fashion, The pattern dress- 
es,such a3 are embroidered, or braided, or stamp- 
ed along the selvedge, are now offered at a little 
more than half the price required early in the 
season, and as there are long winter and spring 
months to come in which these may be worn, the 
economist who has waited until the holidays are 
passed before purchasing will be well repaid. 
The staircase plush, with ridges across, js sold low, 
and is much used for covering the foundation 
skirt from the knees down, and also up the front or 
back breadths, or wherever the openings of the 
over-dress may leave it possible; but these heavy 
stuffs are not used for the entire lower skirt, nor 
is it considered a mean sham to put them only 
where they are seen, because this greatly lessens 
their weight. Plain and barred plushes for cloak 
linings are found in good shades of old gold, ruby, 
violet, or olive for $1 a yard, and there are fig- 
ured plushes, with all the silk thrown up in the 
pile on a cotton background, that make effective 
trimmings, for $1 50 a yard; these are used on 
woollen and satin dresses as borders, plustrons, 
collar, cuffa, and panels, The satin - finished 
goods, especially those that have brocaded fig- 
urea, are gold at similarly low prices, and they 
still find great favor, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent predictions that satins are going out of 
fashion, Plain satins of fine quality in stylish 
colors, in white and black, still rival the ottoman 

silks for making handsome trained dresses. 

The late winter has also brought about great 
changes in the prices of fur garments, those of 
fine seal-skin having been reduced from 20 to 
26 per cent. on the prices asked in the autumn ; 
the careful purchaser will find this great dif- 
ference in the shorter sacques and in the long 
cloaks as well, The fur-lined garments so indis- 
pensable for comfort in midwinter are sold in 
simple circular shapes for $10 to $25 less than 
the prices of the early winter, and this is a safe 
purchase, because wraps that give so much solid 
comfort as these are not apt to be abandoned; 
moreover, their simple shape does not cut up the 
materials of which they are made; hence they can 
be easily changed in style if it should be neces- 
sary, The long silk and satin cloaks with fur 
trimmings and quilted linings are to be had now 
at cost prices, and are considered economical gar- 
ments because they conceal the entire dress be- 
neath, and make fewer changes of street suits 
necessary. The furs with very long fleece are 
liked for these borders, such as fox and lynx 
skins, while the closely curled furs are preferred 
for cloth pelisses and Russian Dolmans. 


NEW JET TRIMMINGS. 


Ladies who always have a handsome black 
dress among their house toilettes are using the 
new strung jet beads for the trimming, with some 
thread lace, or else the heavy Andalusian luce 
that has Spanish rose and leaf designs, with thick 
cords of silk outlining each figure on a ground of 
guipure meshes. These jet beads are fincly cut 
and very light, and the large sizes, of pea shupe, 
are threaded and hung in three strands, festoon- 
ed on each side of the skirt front, beginning in 
the centre, and draping the side breadths ; there 


beef. 

—When living at Waltham ANnTHony TROL- 
LOPE used to be up at five, work till nine, then 
dress and breakfast and go off to the meet, In the 
season, returning by tive in the afternoon, take 
his hot bath, and work again till seven o’clock, 
dinner, and to bed at ten. 

—A coffin was discovered, while some excava- 
tions in the nave of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dub- 
lin, were being made, containing a box which 
held the skulls of Dean Swirt and Stella, and 
a glass bottle in which a manuscript was sealed 
which it is thought may contain something of 
interest. 

—Mary Cownen CLarkg was a daughter of 
Vincent NoveLo, the musician, and sister of 
Ciara Nove.co, the prima donna, 

—When the women of the United States, aid- 
ed by Epwarp Everett, saved the home of 
Wasuineton, Mrs. Mary CiLuey Foote, great 
granddaughter of General JoszpH CILLEY, of 
WASHINGTON’S stuff, was one of the lady man- 
agers of the undertaking. 

—Lord Hovuguton is interested in sugar plan- 
tations in Jamaica, and his Florida estate con- 
tains sixty thousand acres in oranges. 

—CARLOS DE Mesquita, the pianist, receives 
an allowance from the private purse of the Em- 
peror of Brazil, that he way make his musical 
studies in Europe. 

—Some poems in the Magyar tongue have been 
written by the Austrian Archduchess VALERIE, 
who is only fourteen years old, and is now en- 
gaged with a drama. 

—Don Car1os, for so long a pretender to the 
Spanish throne, ja a man of towering stature 
and soldierly bearing; he hag large, dark, sym- 
pathetic eyes, speaks with a great deal of ges- 
ture, and is decidedly a leader of men, His wife, 
Dota Margerita, is a mistress of English. 

—The administration of Monte Carlo, the fa- 
mous —or infamous ~ gambling - place, has in- 
creased the income of the Prince of Monaco 
eiglity thousand dollars yearly, and in return he 
renews the grant to keep the tables In his prin- 
cipality. The press meanwhile in this Lilliput 
hus been cut off some eixhty thonsand dollars. 

—A silver coin fourteen hundred years old, 
with a portrait of ArtiLa, King of the Huns, on 
one side, with the inscription “ ATTILA Rex,” 
and the outlines of a fortitied pluce and the 
word “ Aquileza”’ on the other side, has been 
unearthed at Brtinn. Moravia, 

—A marble sarcophagus, In memory of Admi- 
ral De Co.ieny, has been for two years employ- 
ing Gustave CRANK, whose ‘ Winged Victory” 
isin the Luxembourg Museum, 

—It is suid that the Priuce of Wales ie natu- 
rally in favor of putting LoNeFeLLow's bust in 
the Abbey, although he has never read his poet- 
ry, because he is always in favor of a bust. 

—The fund for ANNeE WartNey’s statue of 
HARRIET MARTINEAU i8 not yet completed, and 
suns to increase it, whether large or small, may 
be sent to Messrs. Houauton, Mrrriin, & Co., 
Boston. It is the statue of a great woman made 
by a great woman, and Is a work in which every 
woman of America should feel some personal 
interest. 

—At the “aun-dance” of the Sioux, Miss ALICE 
C. FLercuer tells us, each family is obliged to 
be present, as It is a religious festival. 

—The'prentice hand of WILLIAM WINTER as 
a journalist was first tried, we are told, upon the 
Boston Transcript. 

—It is stated that Wittram E. GiasseLt, a 
first cousin of JOANNA GLASSELL, the Duchess 
of Argyll, is living in Fauquier County, Virginia. 

—Out of a family of twenty-four children 
ABD-EL-KADER has only eleven surviving, and 
hia second son has lately arrived in Paris from 
Damuscus to undergo an operation for cataract. 

—Count Fitz-James, of France, a direct de- 
scendant of CuaxvLes II. and Mrs. CHURCHILL, 
is one of the sociul lions of Washington this 
serson. 

—The Earl of Dudley is in a mental state near- 
ly akin to imbecility, while his income in good 
years sometimes approaches tive millions, as he 
derives more from minerals thau avy other man 
in England. 

—Three little sisters, Marrre, RacwEL, and 
Marian CorFiy, of Muirkirk, Prince George's 
County, Maryland, became interested in the 
effort to endow Harpsr’s YouNG PEOPLE's cot 
in St. Mary’s Free Hospital, New York. They 
worked all summer, and on December 15 held a 
little fair in the Muirkirk school-house, the re- 
sult of which was a contribution to the fund of 


akirt, and smaller ones on the corsage. Some- 
times gold beads are alternated with the jet, but 
the brilliant glistening black beads are most used 
alone, especially on handsome black satin dresses. 
Another fashion is the use of these beads, or else 
of nail heads, for flat wheels, disks, or half-moons 
of jet, from each of which is pendent fringe. 
These trim each side of the corsage and the pan- 
elson the skirt in the way so fashionable for braid 
and cord ornaments, The sleeves of such a dress 
may have the upper half or else a band down its 
whole length of tulle, with this jetted ornament 
laid upon it. The beaded collar is also a beauti- 
ful finish for square-necked dresses of black vel- 
vet or satin, This is the Medicis collar, standing 
at the back of the neck, and rolled over with 
Wires to keep it in shape, and is made of fine cut 
Jet beads strung into shape in a Iace-like pattern ; 
black thread lace is gathered inside of this, and 
if the wearer is fair, all white inner lace is 
omitted. Bangle jets, shaped like small coins, 
very thin and light, are attached to meshes of 


prepay oe are used to cover the front of the beneliciari 

irt,and form the vest and sleeves of the cor- ———EE eneticiaries. ‘ : 
iage. as —King Humbert, {t Is said, is falling into a | $100. More than $1600 of the $3000 called for 
ge. There are alao fine latticed patterns of PERSONAL. confirmed melancholy, and does uot speak to | has been niised by the readers of Youne PEOPLE. 
—Tliree Ayrshire heifers will soon reach the 


anybody. 

—A learned Hindoo lady has been lecturing 
in Bombay, named PunpDITA ROMABAI, a widow, 
hardly twenty-five, renowned for her knowledge 
of Sanskrit, who has consecrated her existence 
" the work of promoting female education in 

ndia. 

—Mr. BoucicauL? says that the production 
of Jolanthe at the Bijou Theatre in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, far excels that in London. 

—A series of family portraits of the Tupor pe- 
riod, painted on panels, a tine gallery of old pic- 
tures, and the most beautifully carved wainscot- 
ing, were destroyed by the flames that devoured 


small jet beads that are arranged in the same 
way, and some of these have drooping flowers, like 
fuchsias or lily bells, at intervals, made of larger 
Jet beads. Small jet buckles are used on corsages, 
for fastening straps of satin ribbon, or for the 
centre of lace and ribbon bows or roscttes. 
Bronzed slides and buckles, also those of old sil- 
ver and of Rhine pebbles, are made much use of 
for Colored dresses, and there are pearl-beaded 
ornaments in similar designs to those described 
for jet. Crystal and pearl beaded ornaments 
pot garniture for evening dresses of light 


Evangelist Moovy’s home in Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, which were given him abroad. 

—The daughter of Bishop Lyman is soon to 
marry Mr. Cox, the Representative, of North 
Carolina, 

—The sidereal charts on which Dr.C.H. F. 
Peters, director of the Litchfield Observatory of 
Hamilton College, has been working for twen- 
ty-two years have just been completed, and he 
has pretend a set to every observatory, to the 
leading astronomers, and to the members of the 
Board of Trustees of Hamilton College, as a 
Christmas gift. : 


Tue society novel, A Transplanted Rose, which 
has been so successful in book form, after attract- 
ing marked attention during its publication in 
Hakper’s Bazak, and which has been ascribed 
to several well-known authors, was written for 
the Bazar by Mrs. M. E. W. SHERWOOD, a lad 
familiar with the best circles of New York soci- 
ety, and who knows whereof she speaks. 

—Professor WAGNER, the founder of the Free 
Institute of Science, in Philadelphia, although 
in his ninety-fourth year, still delivers lectures 

ersonally, and not by proxy, as was stated. He 
E as hale as he was a half-century ago, writing a 
firm hand without spectacles, and addressing 
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CURIOSITIES OF DIET. 
FLESH, FOWL, AND FISH. 


E become so accustomed to a certain home routine in the 
\ matter of table fare that it is difficult to believe how ex- 
tensive is the list summing up the whole diversity of human 
food, The ignorance and necessities of savage and half-civil- 
ized people furnish a very queer addition to what the Christian 
world considers edible. 

Leaving out cannibalism—which in most cases is a matter 
of ceremonial rather than feasting, or else the last resort of 
faminc—I may begin with the quadrupeds, and find some cu- 
riosities, though this is the familiar ground of beef, mutton, 
and venison. Few tropical races let the resemblance of mon- 
keys to mankind worry them, and all pronounce a baked 
“ howler” (despite its resemblance to a burned baby) very good 
cating, What quadruped, indeed, is exempt from service to 
our human appetite! We usually consider the carnivorous 
‘beasts of prev” unfit for the stomach but the Central Africans 
devour lions, jackals, hyenas, and all the rest; the puma is a 
delicacy of the pampas, wild-cats are eaten in the Cascades, 
and tame cats fattened for the table in Bolivia, Bears I 
know to be good, and a dog, often fed in confinement for the 
purpose, forms the piéce de résistance of savage feasts the 
world over, and enters into the cuisine of the Chinese. 

Nevertheless, the rule is abstinence from feline, canine, and 
fur-bearing quadrupeds. The objection to the latter is chiefly 
their muskiness, yet skunks and badgers are killed for food 
by the native Californians, while the Helinkeets and Aleuts 
devour the carcass of the sea-otter, despite its rankness. As 
for the river otter of Europe, it was admitted to be eaten on 
Fridays by Rome, and hence was a favorite with the old mon- 
asteries of Europe. As for the marine mammals—manatee, 
walrus, sea-clephant, sea-lion, and seals, they are of the utmost 
importance to the people of the rigorous climates they inhab- 
it. Perhaps no one animal in the world serves so many use- 
ful purposes as the Greenland seal ; even his bones (crushed 
when fresh) are eaten, and every scrap of him is utilized in 
some fashion. The whale, too, generally in a putrid state, 
gives bloody and blubbery feasts to barbarous and half-civil- 
ized captors on both sides the globe, It is a rule, in fact, 
that savages rather prefer decomposed to fresh meat. . 

Of the hoofed and horned classes only horse-flesh requires 
mention—a dict upon which the people in parts of Tartary 
and along the Rio de la Plata subsist almost exclusively, and 
which finds many lovers among white people, particularly in 
sieges and army campaigns. 

Certain parts of common beasts are caten by some people 
that others refuse, or vice versa, Siberians make use of every 
part of a reindeer except the horns: these, in the growing, 

condition, are sold (together with sinews) to the Chinese, who 
boil them into a thick, richly seasoned soup. The saving of 
the blood, practiced by the ancient Egyptians, is still followed 
by many rude people, who drink it warm, or curdled, or mixed 
into a mush with the half-digested contents of the same ani- 
mals stomach.  Enteails, often without expulsion of the con- 
tents, ure eaten in regions where meat is a searcity, and no 
port whateeer can be wasted, Let the italics stand for en- 
largerent upon this subject, 

Oppositely, superstition, priestly dictation, or prejudice have 


stitches are taken from 
the outer edge toward the 
centre: leaves are usually 
worked in two rows, the 
stitches ranning from 
each side toward the mid- 
dle, so that the dividing 
line forms the vein, and 
with the ribbon folded or 
lapping. 

Lessons in ribbon-work 
are given at the Society 
of Decorative Art, 28 East 
Twenty-first Street, New 
York, where may be had 
pieces of the work com. 
menced, with the steel 
punch, ribbon, and all 
requisite materials. 


Peony and Lily 
Portiere. 

See illustration on page #2. 
MOUE peony porticre, 

which was designed 
by Miss Caroline Town- 
send for the Society of 
Decorative Art of Now 
York, attracted marked 
: : attention at the lute Spe. 
Ribbon-work Designs. cial Autumn Exhibition 


AMONG the most admired embroideries at the Special Autumn 
Exhibition of the New York Decorative Art Society were sev- 
eral beautiful specimens of the famous ribbon-work, so much in 
vogue in the days of Marie Antoinette, and which has recently 
been revived in England under the name of rococo embroidery. 
A fancy basket in this kind of work was illustrated in //arper's 
Bazar, Vol. XV., No. 9, 

- In the articles herewith illustrated the evound is of ereatm-col- 


ored satin. The desiens are floral—a basket of flowers for the | 


centre and a surrounding border forming the deeoration for the 
cushion, while in the baby blanket or bassinet cover the ground 
'8 powdered over with small sprays of many kinds, and the whole 
8 surrounded by festoons, The flowers and leaves are executed 


in the ribbon, which is about three-sixteenths of an inch w ide, and 


comes plain and shaded; the stems, bracts, and other light parts | 


of the work are worked in chain or stem stitch with embroidery 


silk, and French knots in silk form the centres of the Howers : in| 


the cishion the basket is worked in volid chain stiteh, ‘The rib- 


bon is in soft, old-fashioned colors, and the effect is exceedingly | 


quaint and delicate. Fanciful floral designs are chiefly used in 
18 work, and small simple flowers are most appropriate, those 
being best reproduced in which each petal can be represented by 
8 single ribbon Stitch, as violets, lilacs, daisies, forget-ine-mots, ete. 
uch, however, depends on the skill and experience of the work- 
er. At the top of the bassinet cover there is a wreath of dwarf 
anc i Which the raised effect of the flowers is very cleverly 
work y thickly overlapping stitches of shaded ribbon. The 
ts Aes be done in a frame. The ribbon is threaded into a 
eal ay needle, and sewed in and out in satin stitch just as silk 
materi be, A steel piercer is used, the sharp end to pierce the 
rial, and the round blunt end to put under the ribbon to keep 

m twisting when the stitch is drawn close. In flowers the 


of modern embroideries. 
The portiéve is made of a 
rich cream-colored satin, 
bordered with plush of 
mignonette color, Sprinz- 
ing from the vase—which 
is in appliqué of cold 
erav-blue and wold dap. 
anese stlk—are ponies 
of various colors, large 
stalks of rich white lilies, 
and trailing purple Jape 
anese clematis, The 
vase is) supposed ta he 
standing on a broad wine 
dow-seat, below which is 
a trellis-work composed 
of narrow strips of mizn- 
onette plush on the cream. 
colored satin sound, 
which surmounts a broad 
solid band of mignonette 
plush, the whole forming 
arich and most effective 
dado, corresponding — to 
which is an embroidered 
frieze of the same plush. 
The combination of colors and flowers is superbly rich and effect- 
ive, and the design has been most happily carried out in every way 


by the Society of Decorative Art. It.goes with several other beau- 
tiful porti¢res to embellish a palatial residence now nearly ready 


for occupation. 


RIBBON-WORK DESIGNS.—From tHe SpxciaL Autom Exarsirion or THE New York 
Drcorative Art Soctery.—Drawn BY A. BRENNAN. 


set apart portions of good flesh as inedible in various quarters ot 
the world; Buddhist, Mosaic, and Druidical laws will occur to the 
reader at this point. The Chinese avoid the use of milk almost 
wholly ; among: certain East African tribes it Gs regarded as onl 

fit for women, or-else'sweet milk-is “male”-and sour iss female, : 
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with accompanying restrictions and notions of 
propriety; New-Zealanders drank milk, but de- 
spised cheese and butter; and so on. Supersti- 
tions about food would make an essay by them- 
selves. 

Of the rodents, hares, squirrels, etc., are “ good” 
in all regions. The “rats” savages are often 
accused of eating are generally wild plant-eating 
species, that ought to be as tasty as hares or 
gophers, Many Orientals, however, cook the dis- 
gusting rats and mice of their cellars, and some 
miserable savages in Africa, Australia, or West- 
ern America make no distinction in any small 
quadrupeds, but eat all alike, after only singeing 
off the hair as a pretense at cooking. Bats, I 
thought, must surely scare away the sharpest 
tooth; but I find them eaten greedily in South 
Africa, Madagascar, Malaya, and the islands of 
the Pacific. 

Birds leave little to say. Ido not know any 
that have not served as food with good report 
(including birds of prey and all sorts of sea- 
fowl) except the carrion-eating vultures, Along 
both antarctic and arctic coasts birds, drawn 
and smoked, form with preserved fish almost 
the only stores provided against winter. How 
important a matter eges of birds—I mean apart 
from domestic fowls—are in the world is shown 
by the frightful risks run by the people of the 
Orknevs and the shores of Norway in getting 
them from their nests in the cliffs. Whole com- 
munities exist by this perilous industry. On the 
coast of our own country hundreds of miles of 
beaches and islands once the resort of sea-birds 
have been depopulated by the eggers, and thus 
important changes made in the avifauna of the 
region. The similar industry, lucrative and pro- 
tected by government, which supplies the Chinese 
market with the esculent “ birds’ nests” of the 
Malayan cliff-swallows, is familiar to you, or can 
easily be “looked up” in books about the East, 

Two delicacies derived from birds ought to be 
mentioned. One is cockscombs in pickle, im- 
ported from Italy by our grocers; and the other 
ducks’ feet, prepared by the Chinese. To bring 
these latter to perfection a living duck is fast- 
ened upon an iron plate, which is slowly heated. 
The increasing warmth draws the blood down 
into the tarsus and webs, which are thus en- 
gorged when the cooking degree of heat over- 
takes them. This is more cruel than the prelim- 
inaries to a pdté de foie gras. 

With fish, as among birds, exceptions to the 
rule that all are eaten are alone notable. Rus- 
sian caviare, living fishes vivisected and eaten by 
the old Romans and present Japanese, the shark 
steaks of sailors and shark fin, an expensive del- 
icacy of the Chinese, are “ points” here. Skates 
and rays are sold daily in the New York markets 
to foreigners from the south of Europe. In fact, 
for a large part of the world fish forms the sta- 
ple and almost exclusive diet; but some inte- 
rior tribes won’t touch it if from the sea. It is 
also a fact that the races subsisting upon an ex. 
cessive quantity of fish and other sea food are 
those having the meanest intellects and the 
gvossest conceptions of nature and a deity. That 
their bodies are feeble and likely to be deformed 
is perhaps a secondary effect due to the indolent 
life involved in the pursuit of fishing compared 
with the exertion and hardihood called fur in 
those who live by the chase. Let the Arauca- 
nians change places and occupations with the 
fishermen of Magellan Straits, and a few gen- 
erations would show they had exchanged phy- 
sique and sentiment also—sturdiness for debility, 
boldness for cunning, nobler ideas for debased 
and timid superstitions, fortitude and love of cru- 
elty for sensuality and soft-heartedness. 


WINTER ON EARTH, BUT JUNE 
IN THE SKY. 


Br EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Stow through the Jight and silent air, 

Up climba the smoke on ite spiral stair— 

The visible flight of some mortal’s prayer: 
The trees are in bloom with the flowers of frost, 
But never a feathery leaf is lost; 

The spring, descending, ia caught and bound 
Ere its silver feet can touch the ground: 

So still ia the air that lies, this morn, 

Over the anow-cold fields forlorn, 

"Tis as though Italy’s heaven emiled 

In the face of some bleak Norwegian wild; 
And the heart in me sings—I know not why— 
‘Tis Winter on earth, but June in the sky! 


June in the sky! Ah, now I can see 
The souls of rores about to be, 
In gardens of heaven beckoning me, 
Roses red-lipped, and roses pale, 
Fanned by the tremnlous ether gale: 
Some of them climbing a window-ledge, 
Some of them peering from way-side hedge, 
As yonder, adrift on the aery streain, 
Love drives his plumed and filleted team; 
The Angel of Summer aloft I gee, 
ree we souk of roses about to be! 
nd the heart in me sings—the heart knows why— 
Tis Winter on earth, but June in the sky! ss 


a 


YOLANDE. 
[Continued from front page.) 

But she stopped; and instantly her face grew 
grave again. 

“Oh no,” ehe said, “no; it would not do. Last 
night, papa, you were reproachful of me—” 

“Reproachful of me!’” he repeated, mock- 
ingly. 

“ Reproachful to me ?” she said, with inquiring 
eyes. But he himself was not ready with the 
correct phrase; and so she went on: “ Last night 
you were reproachful that I had taken up so much 
of your time; and though it was all in fun, still 
it was true; and now I am no longer a school-girl ; 
and I wish to help you if I can, and not be mere- 
ly oe and an incumbrance—” 

“You are so much of an incumbran 
lande!” he said, with a laugh. pee 

“ Yes,” she said, gravely, “you would tire of 
me if we went away like that. In time you would 


tire. One would tire of always being amused. 
All the people that we see have work to do; and 
some day—it might be a long time—but some day 
you would think of Parliament, and you would 
think you had given it up for me—” 

“Don’t make such a mistake!” said he. Do 
not consider yourself of such importance, miss. 
If I threw over Slagpool, and started as a Wander- 
ing Jew—I mean we should be two Wandering 
Jews, you know, Yolande—it would be quite as 
much on my own account as yours—” 

“You would become tired of being amused. 
You could not always travel,” shesaid, She put 
her hand on his hand, “ Ah, I see what it is,” 
she said, with a little laugh. ‘“ You are conceal- 
ing. That is your kindness, papa. You think I 
am too much alone; it is not enough that you sac- 
tifice to-day, to-morrow, next day, to me; you 
wish to make a sacrifice altogether ; and you pre- 
tend you are tired of politics. But you can not 
make me blind to it. I see—oh, quite clearly I 
can see through your pretense !” 

He was scarcely listening to her now. 

“TI suppose,” he said, absently, “it is one of 
those fine things that are too fine ever to become 
true. Fancy now, the two of us just wandering 
away wherever we pleased, resting a day, a week, a 
month, when we came to some beautiful place— 
all by ourselves in the wide world!” 

“T have often noticed that, papa,” she said— 
“that you like to talk about being away, about 
being remote—” 

“ But we should not be like the Wandering Jew 
in one respect,” he said, almost to himself. “The 
years would tell. There would be a difference. 
Something might happen to one of us.” 

And then, apparently, a new suggestion enter- 
ed his mind. He glanced at the girl opposite 
him, timidly and anxiously. 

“ Yolande,” said he, “ I—I wonder now—I sup- 
pose at your age—well, have you ever thought of 
getting married »” 

She looked up at him with her clear, frank eyes, 
and when she was startled like that her mouth 
had the slight pathetic droop, already noticed, that 
made her face so sensitive and charming. 

“Why, hundreds and hundreds and hundreds 
of times !” she exclaimed, still with the soft clear 
eyes wondering. 

His eyes were turned away. He appeared to 
attach no importance to this confession. 

“Of course,” she said, “when I say I have 
thought hundreds of times of getting married, it 
is about not getting married that 1 mean. No. 
That is my resolution. Oh, many a time I have 
said that to myself. I shall not marry—never— 
ho one.” 

In spite of himself his face suddenly brighten- 
ed up, and it was quite cheerfully that he went 
on to say: 

“Oh, but, Yolande, that is absurd. Of course 
you will marry. Of course you must marry,” 

“When you put me away, papa.” 

“When I put you away,” he repeated, with a 
laugh. 

“Yes,” she continued, quite simply. “That 
wag what Madame used to say, She used to say, 
‘If your papa marries again, that is what you 
must expect. It will be better for you to leave 
the house. But your papa is rich; you will have 
a good portion; then you will find some one to 
marry you, and give you also an establishment.’ 
‘Very well,’ I said; ‘but that is going too far, 
Madame, and until my papa tells me to go away 
from him I shall not go away, and there is not 
any necessity that I shall marry any one.’’”’ 

“T wish Madame had minded her own affairs,” 
Mr. Winterbourne said, angrily. “Iam not like- 
ly to marry again. I shall not marry again, Put 
that out of your head, Yolande, at once and for 
always, But as for you—well, don’t you sce, 
child, I—I can’t live forever, and you have got 
no very near relatives, and, besides, living with 
relatives isn't always the pleasantest of things, 
and I should like to see your future quite settled. 
I should like to know that—that—” 

“My future!” Yolande said, with a light laugh. 
“No, I will have nothing to do with a future: is 
not the present very good? Look: here I am; 
T have vou; we are going out together to have 
walks, rides, boating—is it not enough? Do I 
want any stranger to come in to interfere? No; 
some day you will say, ‘ Yolande, you worry me. 
You stop my work. Now I am going to attend 
to Parliament, and you have got to marry, and 
go off, and not worry me.’ Very well. It is 
enough. What I shall say is this: Papa, choose 
forme. What do I know? I do not know, and 
Ido not care. Only a few things are necessary 
—are quite entircly necessary. He must not 
talk all day long about horses. And he must be 
in Parliament. And he must be on your side in 
Parliament. How much is that—three 9—three 
qualifications. That is all.” 

Indeed, he found it was no use trying to talk 
to her seriously about this matter. She laughed 
it aside, She did not believe there was any fear 
about her future. She was well content with the 
world as it existed: was not the day fine enough, 
and Weybridge, and Chertsey, and Esher, and 
Moulsey all awaiting them? If her father would 
leave his Parliamentary duties to look after them- 
selves, she was resolved to make the most of the 
holiday. 

“Oh, but you don’t know,” said he, quite fall- 
ing in with her mood—“ you don’t know, Yolande, 
one fifteenth part of what is in store for you. I 
don’t believe you have the faintest idea why I am 
going down to Oatlands at this minute.” 

“Well, I don’t, papa,” she said, “ except through 
a madness of kindness.” 

“Would it surprise you if I asked Mrs. Graham 
to take you with them for that sail to Suez or 
Aden?” 

She threw up her hands in affright. 

“ Alone?” she exclaimed. “To go away alone 
with strangers ?” 

“Oh no; I should be going also—of course.” 

“But the time—” 


“T should be back for the Budget. Yolande,” 
said he, gravely, “ I am convinced—I am seriously 
convinced—that no one should be allowed to sit 
in Parliament who has not visited Gibraltar, and 
the island of Malta, and such places, and seen 
how the empire is held together, and what our 
foreign possessions are—” 

“It is only an excuse, papa—it is only an ex- 
cuse to give me another holiday.” 

“Be quiet. I tell you the country ought to 
compel its legislators to go out in batches—pay- 
ing the expenses of the poorer ones, of course— 
and see for themselves what our soldiers and 
sailors are doing for us. I am certain that I have 
no right to sit in Parliament until I have visited 
the fortifications of Malta, and inspected the Suez 
Canal.” 

“Oh, if it is absolutely necessary,” Yolande 
said, with a similar gravity. 

“It is absolutely necessary. I have long felt 
it to be so. I feel it is a duty to my country 
that we should personally examine Malta.” 

“Very well, papa,” said Yolande, who was so 
pleased to find her father in such good- humor 
that she forbore to protest, even though she was 
vaguely aware that the confidence of the elector- 
ate of Slagpool was again being abused in order 
that she should enjoy another long and idling 
voyage with the only companion whom she cared 
to have with her. 

The Grahams were the very first people they 
saw when they reached Oatlands. Colonel Graham 
—a tall, stout, grizzled, good-natured-looking man 
—was lying back in a garden seat, smoking a ci- 
gar and reading a newspaper, while his wife was 
standing close by, calling to her baby, which 
plump small person was vainly trying to walk to 
her, under the guidance of an ayah, whose dusky 
skin and silver ornaments and flowing garments 
of Indian red looked picturesque enongh on an 
English lawn. Mrs. Graham was a pretty woman, 
of middle height, with a pale face, a square fore- 
head, short hair inclined to curl, and dark gray 
eyes with black evelashes and black eyebrows. 
But along with her prettiness, which was only 
moderate, she had an exceedingly fascinating 
manner, and a style that was at least attractive 
to men. Women, especially when they found 
themselves deserted, did not like her style; they 
said there was rather too much of it; they said it 
savored of the garrison flirt, and was obviously 
an importation from India; and they thought she 
talked too much, and Jaughed too much, and al- 
together had too little of the dignity of a matron. 
No doubt they would have hinted something about 
the obscurity of her birth and parentage had 
that heen possible. But it was not possible, for 
everybody knew that when Colonel Graham mar- 
ried her,as his second wife, she was the only 
daughter of Lord Lynn, who was the thirteenth 
baron of that name in the peerage of Scotland. 

Now this pretty, pale-faced, gray-eved woman 
professed herself overjoyed when Mr. Winter- 
bourne said there was a chance of his daughter 
and himself joining her and her husband on their 
suggested P, and O. trip; but the lazy, good-hu- 
mored-looking soldier glanced up from his paper 
and said: 

“Look here, Polly, it’s too absurd. What 
would people say? It’s all very well for you and 
me; we are old Indians, and don’t mind; but if 
Mr. Winterbourne is coming with us—and you, 
Miss Winterbourne—we must do something more 
reasonable and Christian-like than sail out to 
Suez or Aden and back, all for nothing.” 

“But nothing could suit us better,” Yolande’s 
father said. Indeed, he did not mind where or 
why he went, so long as he got away from Eng- 
land, and Yolande with him. 

“Oh, but we must do something,” Colonel 
Graham said. ‘Look here. When we were at 
Peshawur a young fellow came up there—you 
remember young Ismat, Polly ?—well, I was of 
some little assistance to him; and he said any 
time we wanted to see something of the Nile I 
could have his father’s dahabeevah—or rather 
one of them, for his father is Governor of Mer- 
hadj, and a bit of a swell, I fancy. There you 
are, now. That would be something to do, 
People wouldn’t think we were idiots. We could 
have our sail all the same to Suez, and see the 
old faces at Gib. and Malta; then we could have 
a skim up the Nile a bit, and, by-the-way, we shall 
have it all to ourselves just now—” 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Mr. Winter- 
bourne, eagerly, for his imagination seemed eas- 
ily captured by the suggestion of anything re- 
mote. “Nothing could be more admirable! Yo- 
lande, what do you say?” 

Yolande’s face was sufficient answer. 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Graham, in an aw- 
ful whisper, “have you got a Levinge »” 

“A what?” said Yolande, 

“You have not? And you might have gone 
to Egypt, at this time of the year, without a 
Levinge »” 

“What are you talking about the time of the 
year, Polly!” her husband cried, peevishly. ‘It 
is the only time of the year that the Nile is tol- 
erable. It is no longer a cockney route. You 
have the whole place to yourself—at least, so Is- 
mat Effendi assured me; and if he has given me 
a wrong tip, wait till I get hold of him by the 
nape of his Egyptian neck! And you needn't 
frighten Miss Yolande about mosquitoes or any 
of the other creatures of darkness; for you've 
only to get her one of those shroud things—” 

“ Just what I was saying,” his wife protested. 

Indeed, she seemed greatly pleased about this 
project; and when they went in to lunch they 
had a table to themselves, so as to secure a full 
and free discussion of plans. Mrs. Graham talk- 
ed in the most motherly way to Yolande; and 
petted her. She declared that those voyages to 
America, of which Yolande had told her, had no- 
thing of the charm and variety and picturesque- 
ness of the sail along the African shores. Yo- 
lande would be delighted with it; with the peo- 
ple on board; with the ports they would call at; 


with the blue of the Mediterranean Sea. It wag 
all a wonder, as she described it. 

But she was a shrewd-headed little woman, 
Very soon after lunch she found an Opportunity 
of talking with her husband alone. 

“T think Yolande Winterbourne prettier and 
prettier the longer I see her,” she said, carelessly, 

“She’s a good-looking girl. You'll have to 
look out, Polly. You won’t have the whole ship 
waiting on you this time.” 

“And very rich—quite an heiress, they say.” 

“T suppose Winterbourne is pretty well off.” 

“He himself has nothing to do with the firm 
now, I suppose 9” 

“T think not.” 

“ Besides, making engines is quite respectable, 
Nobody could complain of that.” 

“T shouldn’t, if it brought me in £15,000 or 
£20,000 a year,” her husband said, grimly, “I'd 
precious soon have Inverstronan added on to In- 
verstroy.” 

“Oh,” she said, blithely, “talking about the 
North, I haven’t heard from Archie for a long 
time. I wonder what he is about—watching the 
nesting of the grouse, J suppose. I say, Jim, I 
wish you'd let me ask him to go with us. It’s 
rather dull for him up there; my father isn’t easy 
to live with, May I ask him 9” 

She spoke very prettily and pleadingly. 

“He'll have to pay his own fare to Suez and 
back, then,” her husband answered, rather 
roughly, 

“Ob yes; why not?” she said, with great in- 
nocence. ‘I am sure poor Archie ia always will- 
ing to pay when he can, and I do wish my father 
would be a little more liberal. I am sure he 
might, Every inch of shooting and fishing was 
let lust year! even the couple of hundred yards 
along the river that Archie always has had for 
himself. I don’t believe he threw a fly last year—” 

“He did on the Stroy,” her husband said, 
gloomily. 

“That was because you were so awfully good 
to him,” said his wife, in her sweetest manner. 
“ And you can be awfully good to people, Jim, 
when you don’t let the black bear ride on your 
shoulders.” 

Then Mrs. Graham, smoothing her pretty short 
curls, and with much pleasure visible in the pret- 
ty dark gray eyes, went to her own room, and sat 
down and wrote as follows: 


“Dear ARCHIE,—Jim’s good-nature is beyond 
anything. We are going to have a look at Gib. 
again, and at Malta, just for auld Jang syne; and 
then Jim talks of taking us up the Nile a bit; 
and he says you ought to go with us, and you will 
only have to pay your passage to Suez and back— 
which you could easily save out of your hats and 
boots, if you would only be a little less extrava- 
gant, and get them in Inverness instead of in Lon- 
don. Mr. Winterbourne, the member for Slag- 
pool, is going with us, and he and Jim will halve 
the expenses of the Nile voyage, Mr. Winter- 
bourne’s daughter makes up the party. She 1s 
rather nice, I think, but only a child. Let me 
know at once. There is a P. and O. on the 17th; 
I think we shall catch that; Jim and the captain 
are old friends. Your loving sister, 

“ Potty.” 


She folded up the letter, put it in an envelope, 
and addressed it 80: 


The Hon. the Master of Lynn, 
Lynn Towers, 
by Inverness, N. B. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


A voyacE in a P. and O. steamer is so familiar 
a matter to thousands of English readers that 
very little need be said about it here in detail, 
except, indeed, in so far as this particular voyage 
affected the fortunes of these one or two people. 
And Yolande's personal experiences began early. 
The usual small crowd of passengers was assem- 
bled in Liverpool Street Station, hurrying, talk- 
ing, laughing, and scanning possible ship-compan- 
ions with an eager curiosity, and in the midst of 
them Yolande, for a wonder—her father having 
gone to look after some luggage—found herself 
for the moment alone. A woman came into thia 
wide, hollow-resounding station, and timidly and 
yet anxiously scanned the faces of the various 
people who were on the platform adjoining the 
special train. She was a respectably dressed per- 
son, apparently a mechanic’s wife, but her fea- 
tures bore the marks of recent crying; they were 
all“ begrutten,” as the Scotch say. She carried 
a small basket, After an anxious scrutiny—but 
it was only the women she regarded—she went 
up to Yolande, 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” she said; but she 
could say no more, for her face was tremulous. 

Yolande looked at her, thought she was drunk, 
and turned away, rather frightened. 

“T beg your pardon, miss ;” and with that her 
trembling hands opened the basket, which was 
filled with flowers. 

“No, thank you, I don’t want any,” said Yo- 
lande, civilly. But there was something in the 
woman’s imploring eyes that said something to 
her. She was startled, and stood still. 

*“ Are—are you going farther than Gibraltar, 
miss ?” 

“Yes, Yes, I think so,” said Yolande, won- 
dering. 

There were tears running down the woman’s 
face. For a second or two she tried to speak, 
ineffectually ; then she said: 

“Two days out from—from Gibraltar—would 
you be so kind, miss, as to put—these flowers— 
on the water? My little girl was buried at sea— 
two days out—” 

“Oh, I understand you,” said Yolande, quickly, 
with a big lump in her throat. ‘Ob yes, I will. 
Tam so sorry for you—” 
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basket. The woman burst out 
Bie tao or her face in ber hands, and then 
ed to go away. She was 80 distracted with 
ee he had forgotten even to say 


erying, and h 
her gtief that s' 
“Thank you. : 
bourne came up, 
aa What is this?” 
“ Hush, papa! 
ir] buried at sea ; 
Yolande went qu 
her on the shoulder. — 
“Tell me,” she sal 


ter’s name ?” 


hastily and angrily. 


these are some flowers—” 


The woman raised her tear-stained face. “Jane. 
We called her Janie; she was only three years 
ld have been ten by now. You 
t, miss; it was—it was two days be- 


"t fol , 
hae Gibealtar that—that we buried her.” 


: “Qh no; do you think I could forget?” Yo- 
Jande said; and ehe offered her hand. The wo- 
man took her hand and pressed it, and said, 
“God bless you, miss! I thought I could trust 


our face ;” then she hurried away. 


: Yolande went back to her father, who, though 
atching her, was standing with the Gra- 
d she told them (with her own eyes a 
Jittle bit moist) of the mission with which she had 
been intrusted ; but neither she nor they thought 
of asking why, out of all the people about to 
down by the steamer train, this poor woman 
Id have picked out Yolande as the one by 
whom she would like to have those flowers strewn 
on her child’s ocean grave. Perhaps there was 
something in the girl’s face that assured the mo- 


closely w: 
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ther that she was not likely to forget. 


“And at last the crowd began to resolve itself 
{nto those who were going and those who were 
remaining behind; the former establishing them- 
selves in the compartments, the latter talking all 
the more eagerly as the time grew shorter. And 
Mra. Graham was in despair because of the non- 


appearance of her brother. 


“There!” she said to her husband, as the door 
of the carriage was finally locked, and the train 
n to move out of the station, “I told you— 

It is just 
: like him—always wanting to be too clever. Well, 
his coolness has cost him something this time. 

I told you I should not at all be surprised if he 


I told you I should not be surprised. 


missed the train altogether.” 


“T don’t think the Master's finances are likely 
to run to a special,” her husband said, good-hu- 


mooredly. 


“Oh, it is too provoking !”’ exclaimed the pret- 
ty young matron (but, with all her anger, she did 
not forget to smooth her tightly fitting costume 

“Tt is too provok- 
ing! I left Baby at home more on his account 
than on any one else’s. 1f there was the slightest 
sound, I knew he would declare that Baby had 
been crying all the night through. There never 
Now, was there ever, 


as she settled into her seat). 


was a better baby—never ! 
Jim?” 


“Well, I can’t answer for all the babies that 
ever were in the world,” her husband said, in his 
easy, good-natured way; “but it is a good enough 


baby, as babies go.” 


“It is the very best tempered baby I ever saw 
or heard of,” she said, emphatically; and she 
“Just think, dear, of my 
leaving Baby in England for two whole months, 
and mostly because I knew my brother would 
complain. And now he goes and misses the train 
—through laziness, or indifference, or wanting to 


turned to Yolande, 


be too sharp—” 


“I should think that Baby would be much bet- 
ter off on Jand than on board ship,” said Yo- 


lande, with a smile. 


“Of course, Miss Winterbourne,” the Colonel 
said. “You're quite right. A baby on board a 


abip is a nuisance.” 
“Jim! You don’t deserve—” 


“And there’s another thing,” continued the 
stout and grizzled soldier, with the most stolid 
“T’ve seen it often on board ship. 
Iknow what happens, If the mother of the baby 
is old or ugly, it’s all right; the baby is Jet alone. 
But if she’s young and good-looking, it’s wonder- 
ful how the young fellows begin and pet the 
baby, and feed it np on toffy and oranges. What 
do they know? Hang ’em, they'd fetch up pas- 
try from the saloon and give it to a two-year-old. 


composure, 


That ain’t good for a baby.” 


“Poor Archie!” said his wife, rather inconse- 
snentlys “it will be such a disappointment for 
im. 


4 rl tell you what it is,” said Colonel Graham ; 
“T believe he bas never heard that the P. and 0. 


ships don’t stop at Southampton now. Never 


mind, Polly; he can go overland, if he wauts to 
catch us up at Cairo.” 

“And miss the whole voyage!” she exclaimed, 
aghast, “ And forfeit his passage-money? Fan- 
cy the cost of the railway journey to Brindisi!” 

“Well, if people will miss trains, they must 
pay the penalty,” her husband remarked, quietly ; 
and there was an end of that. 

At Tilbury there was the usual scramble of 
getting the luggage transferred to the noisy little 
tender; and the natural curiosity with which ev- 
ery one was eager to scan the great and stately 
vessel which was to be their floating home for 
many aday. And here there was a surprise for 
at least one of the party. When, after long de- 
lays, and after a hurried steaming out into the 
river, the tender was drawing near the side of the 
huge Steamer, of course all eyes were turned to 
the decks above, where the picturesque costumes 
of the lascar crew were the most conspicuous 
points of color. But there were obviously a num- 
ber of other People on board, besides the dusky 
hed and their English officers, 

‘There he is—I can make him out,” observed 
Colonel Graham. 

: Who ?” his wife asked. 

‘ Why, the Master of Lynn,” he answered, coolly. 

Well, I never t” she exclaimed, in either real 
: or affected anger. “Sha’n't I give ithim! To 
think of his causing us all this disquietude!” 


» At the same moment Mr. Win- 


The poor woman had a little 
ickly after her, and touched 


id, “what was your daugh- 


“Speak for yourself, Polly,” her husband eaid, 
as he regarded a group of young men who were 
up on the hurricane-deck leaning over the rail 
and watching the approach of the tender. “I 
wasn’t much put out, was I? And apparently he 
hasn’t been, for he is smoking a cigar and chat- 
ting to—yes, by Jove! its Jack Douglas, and 
young Mackenzie of Sleat; oh, there’s Ogilvy’s 
brother-in-law—what do you call him ?—the long 
fellow who broke his leg at Bombay; there’s 
young Fraser, too, eyeglass and all—a regular 
gathering of the clans. There'll be some Nap 
going among those boys!” 

“T hope you won't let Archie play, then,” his 
wife said, sharply. But she turned with a charm- 
ing little smile to Yolande. “ You mustn't think 
my brother is a gambler, you know, dear; but 
really some of those young officers play far be- 
yond their means, and Archie is very popular 
amongst them, I am told.” 

But by this time everybody was scrambling on 
to the paddle-boxes of the tender, and from 
thence ascending to the deck of the steamer. 
The Master of Lynn was standing by the gang- 
way awaiting his sister. He was a young man 
of four or five and twenty, slim, well built, with a 
pale olive complexion and a perfectly clean- 
shaven face; and he had the square forehead, 
the well-marked eyebrows, and the pleasant gray 
eyes with dark eyelashes that his sister had, 
But he had not her half-curly hair, for his was 
shorn bare, in soldier fashion, though he was not 
a soldier. 

“How are you, Graham? How are you, Pol- 
ly 9” said he. 

“Well, I like your coolness!” his sister said, 
angrily. “Why were you not at the station? 
Why did you not tell us? Of course we thought 
you had missed the train. 1 wish you would 
take the trouble to let people know what you are 
about.—Let me introduce you to Miss Winter- 
bourne. Yolande dear, this is my brother Archie. 
—Mr. Winterbourne, my brother, Mr. Leslie.— 
Well, now, what have you to say for yourself 9” 

He had thrown away his cigar. 

“Not much,” said he, smiling good-naturedly 
and taking some wraps and things from her 
which her husband had selfishly allowed her to 
carry. “TIT went down to see some fellows at 
Chatham last night, and of course I staid there, 
and came over in the morning, Sorry I vexed 
you. You see, Miss Winterbourne, my sister likes 
platform parade; she likes to have people round 
her for half an hour before the train atarts; and 
she likes to walk up and down, for it shows off 
her figure and her dress: isn't that so, Polly ? 
But you hadn’t half your display this morning, 
apparently. Where’s Baby? Where’s Ayah?” 

“You know very well. You would have been 
grumbling all the time if I had brought Baby.” 

“Well,” said he, looking rather aghast, “if 
you've left Baby behind on my account I shall 
have a pleasant time of it. I don't believe vou. 
But tell me the number of your cabin, and I'll 
take these things down for you. I’m onthe spar- 
deck, thank goodness !” 

“Miss Winterbourne’s cabin is next to mine; 
go you can take her things down too.” 

“No, thank you,” said Yolande, who was look- 
ing out for her luggage (her maid being in a 
hopeless state of bewilderment), and who had 
nothing in her hand but the little basket, “I 
will take this down myself by-and-by.” 

There was a great bustle and confusion on 
board ; friends giving farewell messages ; passen- 
gers seeking out their cabins; the bare-armed and 
barefooted lascara, with their blue blouses and 
red turbans, hoisting luggage on to their shoul- 
ders and carrying it along the passages. Mr. 
Winterbourne was impatient. 

“T hate this—this confusion and noise,” he 
said. 

“But, papa,” said Yolande, “I know your 
things as well as my own, Jane and I will see 
to them when they come on board. Please go 
away and get some lunch—please! Everything 
will be quiet in a little while.” 

“T wish we were off,” he said, in the same im- 
patient way. “This delay is quite unnecessary. 
It is always the same. We ought to have start- 
ed before now. Why doesn’t the captain order 
the ship to be cleared 2?” 

“Papa dear, do go and get places at the table. 
The Grahams have gone below, And have some- 
thing very nice waiting for me. See, there comes 
your other portmanteau now; and there is only 
the topee- box; and I know it because I put 
a bit of red silk on the handle. Papa, do go 
down and get us comfortable places—lI will come 
as soon as I have sent your topee-box to your 
cabin. I suppose we shall be near the Gra- 


of water. They were rather expensive flowers 
for a poor woman to have bought, and the damp 


Garden than of Whitechapel. Yolande poured 
some water into the wash-hand basin, and dipped 


ly sprinkled the flowers over, And then she con- 
sidered what was likely to be the coolest and 
safest place in the cabin for them, and hung the 
basket there, and came out again—shutting the 
door, involuntarily, with quietness, 

She passed through the saloon, and went up on 
deck. Her father was still there. 

“Papa,” said she, “you are a very unnatural 
person. You are starving me.” 

“Haven’t you had lunch, Yolande?” said he, 
with a sudden compunction. 

“No, Ihave not. Do I ever have lunch with- 
out you? Iam waiting for you.” 

‘‘ Really, this delay is most atrocious !” he said. 
“What is the use of advertising one hour and 
sailing at another? There can be no excuse. 
The tender has gone ashore.” 


missed the train, and is coming down by a spe- 
cial—” 

“T don’t believe a word of it. Why, that is 
worse, The absurdity of keeping a ship like 
this waiting for an idiot of a woman!” 

“Tam so hungry, papa!’ 

“Well, go down below, and get something, if 
you can. No doubt the gross mismanagement 
reaches to the saloon tables as well.” 

She put her hand within his arm, and half drew 
him along to the companionway, 

“What is the difference of an hour or two,” 
said she, “if we are to be at sea for a fortnight ? 
Perhaps the poor lady who is coming down by 
the special train has some one ill abroad. And 
—and besides, papa, I am so very, very, very 
hungry !” 


his place in silence. Yolande sat next to Mrs. 
Graham, who was very talkative and merry, even 


so was Colonel Graham. They were mostly idling ; 
stewards knew their éuties well enough. 


of Lynn to say, 
“T suppose you don’t know that we are off 2” 
“No! impossible!” was the general ery. 
“Oh, but we are, though. Look !” 


river-banks slowly, slowly going astern, 


Yolande’s shoulder as he sat down. 


altogether quit from its shores ¥” 


morous in his quiet, half-sardonic way; and was 
altogether pleased with the appearance and the 


throbbing of the screw scarcely to be detected ! 
“You know, my dear Mrs. Graham,” he said, 


things that women-folk prize, don’t you know. 


you don’t buy lace? And embroideries, and 
things of that kind. She ought to bring back 
enough of Eastern silks and stuffs to last her a 


well—she must get plenty of that at Cairo—” 

“Oh, you can leave that to my wife,” Colonel 
Graham said, confidently. ‘She'd buy up the 
Pyramids if she could take them home. I’m glad 
it won’t be my money.” 

And this was but one small item of expectation. 
The voyage before them furnished forth endless 
hopes and schemes, They all adjourned to the 
hurricane-deck 3 and here his mood of contented 
cheerfulness was still more obvious, He was 
quite delighted with the cleanness and order of the 
ship, and with the courtesy of the captain, and 
with the smart look of the officers; and he even 
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in, and carefully and religiously—and, indeed, 
with a little choking in the throat—opened the 


little basket that held the flowers, to see whether 
they might not be the better for a little sprinkling 


moss in which they were imbedded and the 
basket itself also were more suggestive of Covent 


her fingers into it, and very carefully and tender- 


“Ob, but, papa, they say there is a lady who 


He went down with her to the saloon, and took 
though there was no captaia in his place to do 
her honor, Young Archie Leslie was opposite; 


but Yolande was hungry, and thev were all anx- 
ious to help her at ome, though the silent dusky 


By-and-by, when they were talking about any- 
thing or nothing, it occurred to the young Master 


Mr. Winterbourne quickly got up and went to 
one of the ports; there, undoubtedly, were the 


Ile went back to his seat, putting his hand on 


“ Yolande,” said he, “do you know that we are 
off—really and truly going away from England— 


His manner had almost instantly changed. 
His spirits quickly brightened up. He made him- 
self most agreeable to Mrs. Graliam; and was hu- 


appointments of the ship. To fancy this great 
mass of metal moving away like that, and the 


presently, “this child of mine is a most econom- 
ical, even a penurious, creature; and I must de- 
pend on you to force her to make proper pur- 
chases at the different places—all the kinds of 


Lace, now. What is the use of being at Malta if 


lifetime. And jewelry too—silver suits her very 


hams.” 


“Oh, I know where Mrs. Graham will be,” her 
“She will be next the 


father said, peevishly. 
captain. She is the sort of woman who always 
sits next the captain.” 

“Then the captain is very lucky, papa,” said 
Yolande, mildly, “for she is exceedingly nice; 
and she has been exceedingly kind to me.” 

“T suppose the day will come when this cap- 
tain, or any other captain, would be just as glad 
to have you sit next him,” he said, 

“Papa,” she said, with a smile, “are you jea- 
lous of Mrs. Graham for my sake? Iam sure I 
do not wish to sit next the captain; I have not 
even seen him vet that I know of.” 

But this delay, necessary or unnecessary, 
made him irritable and anxious. He would not 
go to the saloon until he had seen all the lug- 
gage—both his and Yolande’s—dispatched to 
their respective cabins. Then he began to in- 
quire why the,ship did not start. Why were 
the strangers not packed off on board the tender 
and sent ashore? Why did the chief ofticer al- 
low these boats to be hanging about? The 
agent of the company had no right to be stand- 
ing talking on deck two hours after the ship was 


timed to sail. 
Meanwhile Yolande stole away to her own cab- 


expressed approval of the pretty, quiet, not ro. 
mantic scenery of the estuary of the Thames, 
Yolande was with him. When they walked, they 
walked arminarm, He said he thought the Gra- 
hams were likely to be excellent companions; 
Mrs, Graham was a charming woman; there was 
a good deal of quiet humor about her husband ; 
the Master of Lynn was a frank-mannered young 
fellow, with honest eyes. His step grew jaunty, 
He told Yolande she must, when in Egypt, buy at 
least half a dozen Eastern costumes, the more 
gorgeous the better, 80 that she should never be 
at a loss when asked to go to a fancy-dress ball, 

And at dinner, too, in the evening, it was a de- 
light to Yolande to sit next him, and listen to his 
chuckles and his little jokes, Care seemed to 
have left him altogether. The night, when they 
went on deck again, was dark ; but a dark night 
pleased him as much as anything. Yolande was 
walking with him. 

And then they sat down with their friends: 
and Mrs. Graham had much to talk about. Yo- 
lande sat silent. Far away in the darkness a long 
thin dull line of gold was visible; she had been 
told that these were the lights of Hastings, It 
is a strange thing to sail past a country in the 
night-time and to think of all the beating human 
hearts it contains—of the griefs, and despairs, 
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and hushed joys all hidden away there in the si- 
lence. And perhaps Yolande was thinking most 
of all of the poor mother—whose name she did 
not know, whom she should never see again—but 
whose heart she knew right well was heavy that 
night with its aching sorrow. It was her firat 
actual contact with human misery, and she could 
not help thinking of the woman's face. That was 
terrible, and ead beyond anything that she could 
have imagined. For indeed her own life so far 
had been among the roses, As Mrs, Graham 
bad said, she was but a child. 
(ro BE oontinoED.] 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 

Sursorrarr.—Read about Prince Albert frock-coats 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XV. 

Prosrerina.—All the information we have to give 
you about cosmetics will be found in a volume called 
the Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent you from this 
office, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 

Mus. C, F. 8.—A redingote wonld not look well in 
the way you suggest. Instead of a redingote you 
might nse your velvet for the back and front of a man- 
tilla, and have the side pieces of new brocaded velvet, 
trimming the whole with fur, feathers, or chenille 
fringe, and linfng {t with plush or wadded silk. ‘ 

Tita.—Get embroidered mull, or else white nuns’ 
veiling, and make with a esbort skirt, paniers, and 
heart-shaped pointed basque, with elbow sleeves that 
stand up high above the shoulders. . Use Oriental lace 
and some pale Roman eash ribbons, with dark red 


rosea, 

R. 8, H.—Get cretonnes of small figures and subdued 
colors, mingling dark olive, pale blue, and red, for cov- 
ering your summer furniture. Stripes weary the eye 
when often repeated in a set of furniture, hence you 
had better choose emall patterns of flowers and leaves. 
The curtains may be of the same, or else of white 
scrim, or of tamboured muslin, or tbe pretty colored 
Madras muslin. 

Mra. L. J.—Camel's-hair wraps made of shawls are 
still very fashionable. The Bazar illustrated last sea- 
son the best method of arranging such a wrap from a 
shawl; you can have the paper containing it sent you 
for 10 cents. Very narrow braids, or else those two 
or three inches wide, are more uged on cloth and flan- 
nel dresses than those of medium width. 

Harpwiok.—We can not agsiet youn in disposing of 
embroideries, Address the managers of the Woman's 
Exchange for the information you desire. 

Ternna.—Embroider your dark green cloth pelisse 
with green shades—not with gay colors—for the street. 
Let the design extend up the fronta. If the Jersey 
pelisse ia too plain in the back for you, you should use 
the Russian pelisse pattern with box pleats in the 
skirt. 

M. D. S.—Let your boys say, “ What, mamma?” or 
“What, father 2” or “ What, sir 2” or “* What, ma’am 2?” 
when they do not understand the question. 

Manri.—A yonng girl’s schoo] dress will be prettiest 
with a plain Jersey basque, apron over-skirt, and pleat- 
ed lower ekirt. Add the plush cape to the cloak, or 
elee get one of the fur pelerines or chasubles now in 
faxhion. ‘ 

Cotorano.—The Muscovite cloak illustrated In Ba- 
zar No. 44, Vol. XV., is one of the handsomest patterns 
for a cloth cloak. Trim ft with chenille fringe like 
that in the illustration, or else fur or plush bands. It 
is very difficult to find embroidery to trim any cloth 
except that with the work done directly on the selvedge. 
Many rows of black braid, or else a braiding pattern 
done in soutache, would be handsome for trimming a 
blue Jersey cloth dress, 

AN op Sunsortsrr.—We know of no schools where 
dreasmaking is taught, except that of a good dress- 
maker's rooms, 

G.—Velvet of the same green shade will be the most 
stylish trimming for your Surah silk. 

Sunsorisee.—Your figured green velvet will make a 
handsome basque to wear with other green or black 
skirts, and indeed with white skirts for dresa. Rifle 
green is as dark as the leaves of myrtle. Peacock biue 
is still used, but is not very fashionable this winter. 
Shrimp pink feathers would lighten It, or else a bird of 
its own shades, or a white or gray dove, might be worn 
with it, or, if you prefer it, you might ure ficelle gray 
feathers, 7 

A Sonecrrnrr.—Have a white silk lining for your 
white mull dress, and also for the sleeves, which muet 
reach to the elbows and be made very high on the 
shoulders, and slightly cushioned there. Have the 
waist shirred slightly on the shoulders and into the 
neck in Breton vest fashion, with a dog-collar of vel- 
vet and lace above that. You might have the shirred 
veat of embroidery, or else edge it each side with eme 
broidery, and a cuff of the embroidery turned back on 
the sleeves. Paniers, puffs, pleatings, and flounces 
trim the skirt. Long tan-colored kid gloves, black 
slippers, and pink or black silk stockings, with an im- 
mense bonquet on the waist and one in the hand, com- 
plete the toilette. 

Eva D,—It is perfectly proper for you to go into go. 
ciety after the birth of your atill-born child if you feel 
like it. 

Vio.et.—A daughter wears deep mourning fora pare 
ent one year, and frequently longer. Black-edged 
note-paper is used as long as she wears black. It ie 
proper to attend a quiet wedding of a relative or friend 
within four months after your bereavement, but crape 
should not be worn; a black silk is an appropriate 
dresa. 

E,W. W., Newark.—There fs no law of etiquette as 
to which side of a lady a gentleman walks, He allows 
circumstances to determine on which aide will be 
moat agreeable and Rafe for her. Nor does he keep 
changing at the corners of streets, 

8. R. E.—Have a pleated skirt and panier drapery 
made of your Irish poplin, with a corsage of the vel- 
vet; then have a jacket or visite of the poplin trimmed 
with velvet. There is a decided preference for repped 
goods, and though few poplins are yet worn, you can 
make youra np with propriety. 

Mra. S.—You will find the address in Bazar No, 8, 
Vol. XV. Wecan not repeat it. 

8. 8. C.—Write your regret or acceptance on a shect 
of note-paper, and put it in an envelope directed to 
the person who {invites yon. Unless you are to send it 
by post, one envelope is enongh. Do not write regret 
or acceptance on your vieiting-card; that {s vulgar. 
It would be proper to send a card to the bride if you 
can not call in person, bat it is better to call, and espe- 
eially must you call on her mother, who invites you. 
The best form for acceptance fa the simplest. ‘ Misa 
Smith has much pleasure in accepting the polite invi- 
tation of Mrs. Brown for Thursday, the 15th.” Your 
deecription”’of your proposed dresses is very good. 
They would beappropriate and useful. 


Asour our glowing firesides, when winter days are cold, 
The merry children cluster close, like happy lambs in fold; 
The dancing dimples come and go, the dear ones laugh and sing, 
And though the tempest rage without, naught fear we: Love is king. 


But winter days are harsh and drear to children young as ours, 
Whose lives have felt the hunger pain—a frost that blights the flowers. 


IONE STEWART.* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “Parriora Keneaut,” “Tur ATONEMENT OF Leam Donpas, 
“Unper wurou Lory?” “My Love,” Era. 
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CHAPTER II.—( Continued.) 


AT THE DOWER HOUSE. 


Ir must be confessed that Edward Formby, though by no means a cold 
man, was not a very ardent wooer. He liked Monica Barrington far away 
the best of al] the girls he knew; and whenever he said, as he sometimes 
did, that he wished he had had a sister, he thought of her. But when he 
pictured the women for whom the world has gone mad—the Helens, the 
Aspasias, the Cleopatras of men's love—he did not give them a line nor a 
hue from her. He knew that he was designed by Providence and the fitness 
of things to take her to Hillside as his wife; but his state was one of philo- 
sophic waiting on the clearing of events and the ordering of days, rather than 


* Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. XVI. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


They shiver at the wind’s long howl, they shrink from snow and sleet— 
The city’s waifs and strays, who drift through alley, wharf, and street. 


No sheltered spot these homeless ones may reach and call their own; 
Their hearts are chill; nor mother’s kiss nor father’s care they’ve known. 
And yet, O Christ of Nazareth, are such not kin to Thee, 

Who with no place to lay Thy head once walked in Galilee ? 


of active desire or eager endeavor ; and provided he married in reasonable 
time to have heirs so.as to secure the family, he was content to abide in 
patience, neither consumed with desire nor tormented by the delay. 

So there the two stood, looking at each other across that narrow strip of 
silence which a hint from her or a word from him would have bridged over, 
while Anthony wondered and fumed at this long adjournment, and Oakhurst 
speculated and antedated at its pleasure. 

Pending the final arrangement of things, Edward Formby often went to 
London ; perfected himself in billiards and in whist; bred a few horses for 
the turf, and ran as straight as he rode; drove a spanking team of chestnuts 
and the neatest drag in the country; was devoted to polo, pigeon-shooting, 
and pure breeds all round; was a keen sportsman and a lenient magistrate, 
as well as the most generous of all the guardians on the Board; was acknow- 
ledged to be a good judge of jockeys, but a bad one of men; had a refined 
taste in wine and a catholic one in women; was a man of his hands in all 
ways, and the best-tempered and kindest-hearted gentleman of the district. 
Such as he was, with the figure of an athlete and the face of a faun, with 
his clever hands and his unstored head, his faults and his virtues, his worldly 
possessions and his mental lack, he managed to exist and be glad in his own 

ray, waiting for the dawn of that undesignated day when he should take 
Monica Barrington to Hillside as its mistress, and then and there sow with a 
sigh the last of those wild oats which men find it so pleasant to plant. 


There are to-day who worship Thee, their Master and their Lord, 
Who lift to Thee the stately psalm with many a swelling chord, 
But could not keep a quiet mind in service so divine 

Unless they helped, for Thy dear sake, some humble child of Thine. 


And so they take the wheaten loaf, the generous cup they pour, 
And feed the famished lavishly from out their ample store. 


This, then, was how matters stood with respect to Monica and her mar- 
riage. Not formally betrothed, she was yet in a certain sense engaged ; and 
not even for the Duke himself would her brother have allowed her to fling 
over Edward Formby, nor would her mother have consented to any other 
alliance. And though English girls are free by the law to marry where 
they list when once the magic age of twenty-one has been reached, yet legal 
freedom does not always tear asunder domestic bonds, and parents and elder 
brothers have quite as much power as the Master of the Rolls or the Lord 
Chancellor. With Monica Barrington disobedience to her natural heads 
would have been as impossible as political rebellion to the Princess Beatrice. 

Her mother was her life, the object of her deepest devotion, her daily care, 
her hourly thought and love. Anthony was in the place of her father—the 
appointed ruler of her destinies as head of the house whereof she was but a 
minor member. Between them both she had neither the wish for nor the 
possibility of freedom; and she did not regret what she did not desire. 
She made her own private world of dreams. For her outward life she min- 
istered to her mother; for her inward, she lived in an ideal land where she 
wrote poetry and conquered the world’s praise like Corinne, where she was 
now a heroine and now a saint, where she loved and was beloved by some 
beautiful being who had nothing of earth but its material restrictions—who 
was a man in form and a spirit in substance. Music and poetry, painting 
and lofty thought, would be the speech of their love and the bond of their 


p, 


Dost hear it ’mid Thy seraphim, the melody of praise, 
That through the winter sorrow bursts from thankful waifs and strays ? 


And, sweet and clear, dost speak, dear Lord, and say, “ As unto me 
I count it done the work ye do in lowliest charity.” 

For such reward well may they toil, the bread may blithely break, 
And clothe the naked joyously: it is for Jesus’ sake. 


union. They would live where the sun ever shone and the earth was ever 
green, where the starry night was.as. the silver lining to the golden robe of 
day, where the sun did not scorch nor the north wind chill, and where to 
sit hand in hand among the flowers would be the consummation of their 
bliss. 

This habit of dreaming made Monica in some sense indifferent to the facts 
of her daily life, always excepting her care for her mother. She created 
her own happiness, and reigned as queen in her own domain. No one could 
take her treasures from her.. No one could destroy her gods, nor desolate 
her shrines, nor desecrate her holy places. She admitted no one into her 
confidence, and not even her mother guessed at the form of that veiled Isis 
to whom those long spells of silence were consecrated. When the snow fell 
and the bitter east wind blew, Monica was safe in that island of Atalantis, 
where the blue sea lapped the shining sand, and the south breeze brought the 
scents of flowers and the far-off songs of birds. When all Oakhurst was 
convulsed over some petty dispute in the vestry, some misunderstanding at 
the Board of Guardians, and the like, Mrs. Barrington’s daughter was men- 
tally writing poetry that should stir the world, painting pictures that should 
elevate the race, making music that should realize the fable of Amphion 
and the might of Orpheus. What had she to do with the sordid world of 
prosaic fact, or what had it to do with her? Isolated on her pure heights, 
she lived above and beyond her surroundings, and possessed her soul in 
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peace. But her ideal life was rendering her un- 
fit for practical existence, and she was running 
{nto dangers of which she knew neither the name 
nor the extent. 


CHAPTER III. 
OVER THE WOOD-WORK. 


Wart Theodosia was appearing to criticise 
Monica’s work with judgment, and Monica was 
appearing to think her words worthy of atten- 
tion, the young doctor was seen driving up the 
sweep before rounding the angle to halt at the 
hall door, 

“Why, here ts Dr. St. Claire!” said young 
Mrs, Barrington, with more than usual anima- 
tion. “Why has he come, mamma? Is any 
one ill?” 

“Grace has a cough and a pain in her gide,” 
was the elder lady’s reply. “I must see him 
before he goes, Monica,” she added, turning to 
her daughter. “Ring the bell, my dear. They 
Toust not let him go before I see him.” 

“T hope Grace is not really ill—she is such 
a good servant,” said Theodosia, with unwonted 
amiability. 

“T did not think you had ever noticed her,” 
returned Mrs. Barrington, with a gratified smile. 

The arrogance of her manner to servants, and 
the indifference of Anthony’s wife to all the hu- 
mane side of mistresshood, had always pained 
her mother-in-law, and Mrs. Barrington was glad 
to see what she took to be the sign of better 
things. To her, servants were beings of a lower 
race, destined by Divine wisdom to subordina- 
tion and ignorance, incapable of right judgment 
or true morality, unless led, or if need be coerced, 
by their betters, but coerced with as much gen- 
tleness as strictness, dominated for their own 
good and the glory of God in the setting forth 
of discipline. Simple in her own tastes, she 
looked on fashionable array in her female serv- 
ants as both indecorous and sinful; and the man 
who should have smoked a cigar when in her 
service would have been warned for the first 
offense, and discharged for the second. She liked 
best those maids who could neither read nor write, 
and those men who abjured newspapers and knew 
nothing of politics. She translated the famous 
division of men, women, and the Harveys into 
men, women, and domestic servants ; but if they 
were ill, she had them carefully nursed ; if they 
were in sorrow, she comforted them by telling 
them how good it was for them to suffer, and 
how great a sign of Divine favor was aftiction ; 
when they grew old, she pensioned them; when 
they married, she set them up in blankets, crock- 
ery, and a copper kettle; she never scolded, even 
when displeased, and she rewarded them for well- 
doing liberally, For all that, this gentlewoman, 
who reminded one of some faint and exquisite 
perfume, like dried rose leaves still sweet even 
in their decay, thought the humanity of the lower 
classes something different from her own, and 
looked on the endeavor to educate them as the 
beginning of social strife, the starting-point of 
revolution, and flying in the face of Providence 
in a wild and willful way, 

“ Oh, I know that you think me a horrid hard- 
hearted little monster!” laughed Theodosia, gay- 
ly. “But you see I am not so bad as you make 
out; and I have always liked poor Grace.” 

“T am glad of it, my dear,” said Mrs. Barring- 
ton, kindly, “And Grace is a good girl, poor 
thing, and does her work very creditably.” 

“Yes, she is very nice,” said Theodosia; and 
Mrs, Barrington looked pleased, 

All the same it was fortunate she did not put 
any leading questions. Had she done so, she 
would have found that Theodosia did not-know 
whether the girl whose efficient service she had 
commended was the house-maid or the Jady's- 
maid. 

Presently Dr. St. Claire came into the room. 
With that easy grace of his which seemed to as- 
sert and claim absolute equality even with the 
proudest, he came up to where the three ladies 
were sitting, and offered his hand as if he had 
been Edward Formby himself. Mrs. Barrington 
would have liked it better if he had not, But 
when her sense of station and her sweetness of 
nature came into collision, the latter always won 
the day, and she was sure to forgive what she 
did not approve. People do not mean to do 
wrong, she argued. They sin chiefly from igno- 
rance. And at the worst, it is right to forgive. 

“How do you find poor Grace?” she asked, 
with kindly anxiety. 

“She is very ill,” said Dr. St. Claire. “She has 
double pneumonia, and her state is critical.” 

Mrs. Barrington’s mild face grew anxious, 

“ Poor thing!’ she said, compassionately. “I 
am indeed grieved to hear this; but I was afraid 
she was very ill.” 

“Tam go sorry! Poor Grace!” said Monica, 
looking up with her whole heart of compassion 
in her eyes. 

“Tg it catching ?” asked Theodosia, her cheeks 
dyed crimson for fear. ‘“ Mamma,” she added, 
excitedly, ‘do be careful! do mind what you are 
about.” 

“No, it is not infections,” said Armine, re-as- 
suringly. “1 would not allow you to remain here 
if it were.” 

“ How nice of him to say that!” thought An- 
thony’s wife, taking the pronoun to herself, and 
sending for acknowledgment a pretty, half-grate- 
ful, half-roguish look to the thoughtful and clever 
young doctor who took such especial care of her 
safety. 

He, on his part, glanced at Monica, then fixed 
his eyes steadily on her mother. Young Mrs. 
Barrington had not been in his thoughts. 

“T should urge her remova] from the Dower 
House if there were risk to you in her remain- 
ing,” he continued. “ But you need have no fear, 
The illness is severe and will be long, but it is 
not dangerous to others. Only she will require 
good nursing and great care,” 
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“My servants are always well looked after 
when they are ill,” said Mrs. Barrington, a trifle 
stiffly. ‘Tell me what has to be done, and your 
orders will be obeyed to the letter,” 

He told her the usual routine of equable tem- 
perature and the like, adding: “I gave all these 
instructions upstairs to the—housekeeper ?—the 
person they called Mrs. James.” 

“My maid. But I would rather go and see for 
myself personally,” answered Mrs. Barrington, 
rising. 

She expected the young doctor to leave the 
room with her. Instead of which he simply went 
to the door, opened it for her to pass through, 
then came back to where Monica was sitting, still 
with her wood-work in her hand. 

“This is pretty,” he said, taking it from her in 
the most natural way of equal comradeship im- 
aginable; “and well done. Would you like me to 
lend you some patterns, Miss Barrington? I have 
some good designs which have not been publish- 
ed, and are therefore quite fresh. Shall I bring 
them up with me this evening when I come to see 
the servant ?” 

“ Thank you, yes, I shall be glad to have some 
new patterns. I did not know that you carved,” 
said Monica, pleasantly smiling as she spoke. 

“A little, Idoa little of many things,” he an- 
swered, also smiling and speaking pleasantly. 

“I am glad you carve, for then we can ex- 
change our patterns. One gets so tired of things, 
looking at them so long before one begins to work 
on them! They seem to lose all their freshness 
and interest by being looked at,” said Monica, 

._. “Do you soon get tired of things, Miss Bar- 
rington ?” asked Dr. St. Claire. 

He was looking intently at the acorns on the 
frame, and he spoke in the indifferent way of a 
man asking a half-foolish and totally unimpor- 
tant question. But his voice had a curious little 
tremor in it,and his breath came just a trifle 
checked and hard. 

“J do of wood-work patterns, when I have 
them a long time before beginning to work on 
them,” said Monica, with simple literalness, 
“ But in general I do not soon tire of things.” 

“Of people?” asked Armine, with the same 
strange under-current of emotion beneath an ex- 
terior as calm as if he were making a profession- 
al diagnosis, 

“Of people, never!” she answered, emphatic- 
ally, thinking of her mother. 

“No; there is a good reason for that,” said 
Theodosia, with her shrill laugh. ‘As you care 
nothing for anybody, I do not see how you can 
get tired. You must have, Monica, before you 
can lose.” 

St. Claire raised his eyes to Monica and as sud- 
denly Jet them fall, Hers were turned on him 
in the fixed way of one whose mind is preoccu- 
pied. She was thinking of his question and her 
answer, and now of Theodosia’s commentary ; 
she was not thinking of him personally. But 
when their eyes met, hers dropped as suddenly 
as his. Something seemed to have passed be- 
tween them which made her abashed and him 
afraid—she abashed by what she saw, he afraid 
of what he felt and what he knew that she had 
seen. Fortunately at that moment young Mrs. 
Barrington was looking at herself in the hand. 
glass by which Monica jutiged the better of her 
work by reflection, and thus saw nothing of that 
look which had told so much. When she looked 
again at St. Claire there was nothing to see. The 
young doctor was a man of self-control and a 
quick recovery. 

“Do you carve, Mrs. Barrington ?” he asked, 
in quite his usual manner, that manner which 
was so sweet and tender, so almost caressing in 
its tones and gestures, 

“No, Ido not care for making clumsy knobs 
or cutting little holes in bits of wood. It seems 
so silly!’ Theo answered, with a laugh. “It is 
no better than that ridiculous open-work em- 
broidery which ladies used to be mad eout a few 
years ago—cutting holes in a piece of catubric 
and then sewing them upagain! I think all that 
kind of thing so intensely stupid. I like lawn 
tennis and billiards and quick riding so much 
better, I hate all missy things.” 

And at this she laughed again, and looked at 
Monica as the point of her aim. 

“It is a pity you do not carve; you would find 
it very interesting. And it is not difficult; in 
fact, it is wonderfully easy in proportion to the 
resulta,” answered Armine, passing over the items 
of her disclaimer, and going back on the central 
fact. 

“Should I? As you recommend it so strongly, 
Dr. St. Claire, I think I will try it. Your advice 
is like a prescription,” she added, with a naughty 
smile; “a prescription which somehow one must 
obey.” 

She meant to please the young man by this 
flattering attention to his wishes, poor fellow! 
And when she had pleased him, what then? Chi 
lo sa? She was one of those women who put 
their foolish heads into bags and run among the 
quicksands, never looking to their feet. 

“Will you teach me, Monica ?” she continued, 
looking at St. Claire as if she wished him to take 
up the offer. : 

“ Yes, with pleasure,” answered Monica. 

Armine said nothing. 

[ro BE OONTINUED.] 


DRAWING-ROOM DECORATION. 


OTHING, or as little as possible, should be 
admitted in the room that is not itself a 
good background to humanity. No chair or cab- 
inet of ugly color and ungainly shape, no sofa or 
table-cloth that an artist would disdain to paint, 
ought to occupy a place in the living picture. 
Keep chairs and cabinets that can be in any way 
made to look pretty; choose (if you can not get 
old marquetry and carved oak) simple forms in 
sofas and tables, that you can treat with nice dra- 


peries and vases of fresh flowers. Of course the 
piano is always a trial, for it is never /ese than 
ugly, though it is often more ; but even that can 
be screened off, or draped so as to be bearable. 
Book-cases allow of imaginative treatment, with 
niches for pots and fancy glass; and Oriental 
carpets are now so cheap that they are within 
everybody’s reach, 

All darkish walls are more becoming than pale 
ones, because the light which falls on the furni- 
ture and on the living folk brings out bright por- 
tions and edges that Jose their importance if seen 
against a pallid background, Light upon light 
is as ineffective as dark upon dark, and in a pic- 
ture an artist makes the surroundings subservient 
to whatever he means should catch the eye first. 
Surely that ought to be the people, when people 
are present ! 

Gold is a good background, therefore gilt ob- 
jects are always effective, but not too many nor 
too bright; above all, not in vulgar masses of 
coarse moulding, like the chairs and consoles sold 
to an ignorant Croesus. 

The Queen Annites protested very properly 
against too much of anything, when they tabooed 
great mirrors and gilt frames; but they went 
immensely too far. They are the rabid teetotal- 
ers of art. They condemn useful elements over- 
much, demanding total abstinence where they 
should have merely taught us to be temperate, 
and rooms furnished on their principles are al- 
ways cold and unsympathetic: dull as a table 
without wine. 

Let us learn to make a proper use of all good 
things; and a bit of old gilding (old gold tones 
into a darker tint and loses some gloss) is a beau- 
tiful ornament when understood, and I unhesi- 
tatingly add, so is a big mirror, 

One of the little old Indian caskets and cab- 
inets, of ivory or whitewood, delicately carven in 
lace-like patterns, gilt like sun-lit threads on milk, 
gives a cachet to any room. So does a piece of 
Moorish Renaissance work whereon gilding forms 
& prominent part, One fine gilt chair is never 
out of place; and well-chased and hammered 
brass-work (originally a mere substitute for the 
richer metal) is always a useful bit of color. 

No doubt brasses—even old brasses—may be 
overdone, like masses of cheap gilt stucco. Ev- 
erything is bad when vou get too much of it. 
Even gold plate, of which few of us have an over- 
plus, may vulgarize a dinner table when in too 
great profusion and mixed ill with other ele- 
ments. 

Never he afraid of a little bit of nice gilding in 
a dark corner, It brings light, defines distance, 
accentuates a desirable angle, as nothing else 
can, 

Avoid flimsy curtains hanging over the fire- 
place. They are bad in taste, for they suggest a 
conflagration, even if they don’t lead to it. They 
are too short and tubby to add anything to the 
“background.” But dong curtains at window or 
door, and especially when cleverly arranged about 
a large mirror, immensely add to the grace and 
comfort of a room, and often magnify its size, 
though I have known people object to such use 
of a mirror on moral grounds—as they would ob- 
ject to padding their dresses and replacing lost 
tecth and hair, These people, however, don’t 
rule the world, and the world has happily con- 
cluded to do without their rule. 

A curtain, wherever it is, is a valuable oppor- 
tunity for good eolor and well-managed folds, and 
many of the modern copies of old hangings are 
a really splendid ornament, Draperies are not 
enough used. 


REPORT OF THE SMITHVILLE 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
ENTERTAINUENTS. 


OUR committee having examined several 
witnesses on the subject of social entertain- 
ments, offer their report. 

Mrs. Terrapin Brown, being questioned, de- 
posed as follows, 

“Do I entertain? Frequently, of course. 
Why? <A singular question, It answers itself: 
it is necessary; that is, for a woman in my posi- 
tion, Itis expected. By whom? I don’t know 
—everybody. What do I mean by everybody ? 
The gentiemen of the committee are really very 
persistent: the world, of course—society. My 
neighbors? Dearme! no! Iam not acquainted 
with them, Mrs. Outfit, or Mrs. Rohir? You are 
quite mistaken. J have never been able to com- 
prehend why these ladies should be quoted as 
leaders of fashion. I can assure vou their opin- 
ion on any subject is a matter of indifference to 
me, One entertains to keep a foot-hold in society. 
A plant that puts out neither leaves nor blossoms 
is considered dead, and uprooted. Dinners, 
dances, Germans, crushes, are the leaves and 
blossoms of society. 

“What do I give my guests? The best—em- 
phatically! Best of what? Of suppers and 
music, of course. Why? An absurd question 
again, What sto be done with a mob of peuple 
except to feed and keep them in motion ? 

“Do I enjoy my own entertainments? Cer- 
tainly not. I have always a fecling of nervous 
apprehension. It may prove one of the cook’s 
red-rage days, or things may drag, or somebody 
may get out handsomer favors than mine, or 
something like that. “I am glad when it is 
over. 

“Do I think I have made a certain number of 
people happy? I have never considered it in 
that light. Howcan I tell? They would be un- 
happy not to be asked. For the rest, everybody 
says the same thing, you know. Possibly the 
débutantes enjoy it. Perhaps the others feel as 
you do about certain wines. You miss them if 
they are not served, but it would be too much to 
say you enjoyed them. 

“Do I suppose some other style of entertain- 
ment might be preferable? No; if I did, I 
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should act accordingly. You have a social post. 
tion to maintain; therefore you invite people— 
that is, you wish to be remembered, and with re. 
spect. It is my opinion that the organs of mem. 
ory and veneration in most individuals are situ. 
ated in the stomach. Therefore I appeal to it, 
‘The true Amphitryon is the Amphitryon where 
one dines,’ is the judgment of the world in nine 
cases out of ten. 

“Do I think well of Mra. Vraiment Cutean. 
cleare’s method? I have never considered it, 
She receives @ la Modjeska, or any other fine act- 
ress—French salon sort of thing; relies on Ideas, 
Well enough, perhaps, for those who fancy it, but 
hardly the thing for a Mrs. Terrapin Brown,” 

; Miss Batiste, being questioned, deposed as fol. 
lows: 

“Desirous to entertain? Oh! quite so; but I 
am opposed to the received Hottentotisms. What 
do I mean by that? That I have no toleration 
for the Pig element and the Blind Beetle element, 
Explain? The Pig element insists upon a sup- 
per; the Blind Beetle element insists upon dash. 
ing into all the other people in the room, in time 
to a Strauss waltz, Sarcastic? Not at all; only 
literal. 

“How would I entertain? Why, beautifully, 
of course. Have I succeeded in 80 doing? It 
has not been accepted beautifully. Why not? 
Society is pig-headed. It supposes something is 
wrong unless it sees the inevitable chairs set out 
for the inevitable German, Perhaps it enjoys 
such things best? Nothing of the sort; it never 
enjoys itself at all. Why, then, are my entertain. 
ments unsuccessful? Society is like Joe Gargery: 
it considers it necessary to be purified by suffer- 
ing for a holiday. Without a certain amount of 
stiff discomfort and indigestion, it can never be 
brought to believe that it has enjoyed itself, 

“Do I mean that I find my guests unrespon- 
sive? Precisely. Hint a charade, and they hide. 
Suggest something with rhymes or sketches, and 
you strike them imbecile. Attempt conversation, 
and they freeze. Give them music, and they gape 
and talk scandal. 

“Am I myself fond of any of these things? 
Not specially; but what has that to do with it? 

“What do I consider the average conversation- 
al power? Ninety degrees below zero. 

“ Are intellectual entertainments failures? De- 
cidedly—in the proportion of twenty-five accept- 
ances out of fifty invitations, and twenty of those 
twenty-five feminine. 

“Have I attempted anything beyond charades, 
thymes and sketches, and musicals? Yes; Shak- 
speare and Dickens receptions. 

“What was the result? What might be ex- 
pected. Every one knew that something was ex- 
pected; no one knew what. People sat about, 
morally in collapse, and mentally in ruina, Every- 
body was preternaturally solemn, and afraid of ev- 
erybody else; and all the costumes came straight 
out of Bedlam. 

“Do I suppose that the cause of failure may 
exist in myself? Why should I, unless it is that 
I can offer pearls, but will not offer acorns. Do 
I consider myself, then, the clever exception to 
the general stupidity? Thanks for the implied 
sarcasm ; and—ves. 

“What do I think of Mrs. Vraiment Cutean- 
cleare’s method? I was not aware that she had 
a method. She is a coquette. Gentlemen like 
coquetry of course. Equally of course girls will 
flock where they are sure of finding gentlemen. 
If that is to be dignified as a method, I can only 
say it will never be the method of Belinda 
Batiste.” 

Mrs. Vraiment Cuteancleare, being questioned, 
deposed as follows: 

“Fond of entertaining? I consider it one of 
the chief pleasures of life. Method? What is 
muy method? Is not that too fine a word? Some- 

thing less pretentious would better describe what 
to do. Iam obliged to think, certainly, I have 
a small house and a limited income, My friends 
are of the class who pique themselves on the 
subdued elegance and costliness of all their ap- 
pointments. It would be hard never to dare to 
receive them, It would be absurd to wear even 
an appearance of competition with them. I can 
not afford to entertain them after the ugual re- 
ceived programme, I dispense with the pro- 
gramme. . To make it agreeable without the usual 
programme—that, you see, requires thinking. 

“Do I find such thinking wearisome—some- 
thing like a yoke? Quite the contrary. There 
is in it the pleasure of the scholar, the explorer, 
the discoverer, You comprehend! The only 
thing I can offer them is an idea of some sort— 
early social strawberries, some new moon-stone 
straight out of the eye of a hitherto undiscover- 
ed idol, First I have to catch my idea, like Mrs. 
Glass’s hare; to chase it, dig it out, trave lfor 
it, and, after all, perhaps stumble on it, Weari- 
some! Why, nobody is more interested in my 
ideas than I myself. I should never dare try 
them otherwise. You know that current phrase 
about having a ‘good time.’ If I have it not in 
my own proper person, how can [I offer it to 
others ? 

“Give some more exact idea of my system? I 
am not sure that I can; that is, if I have a sys- 
tem. 

“My honse is small, so I only ask a few on 
each occasion who are sympathetic with each oth- 
er. My income is small, and I give only coffee 
and cake, or bouillon, or ices, and plenty of wax 
lights and music. 

“ [have observed that children love their ‘shop 
happiness’—their elaborate dolls and mechanical 
toys—for a week or so; their lasting devotion is 
given to the battalion of empty spools, the rags, 
and bits of wood, that they can chop and change 
and manufacture themselves. Grown people are 
only grown-up children. They like that social 
boat or drama best in which they themselves can 
take an oar or a part; that experiment best in 
which they touch the springs or turn the cranks. 

“Do I find come difficulty in getting them to 
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ing that is for one of the old days!—for even a | I'll show you the reservoir, With me you are 


into position? I never ask them. They Mary she had given all the necessary orders, and 1 vith 
would start away, of course. I just push the | by nine we were ready to start. It was quite | dream of the—dead !” sure to see everything worth seeing. 
‘oar’ or the ‘crank’ within reach, and they seize | a habit of ours now to spend several hours of Of course I thought it would soothe her to “ Now here we are” —thia with a moan, when at 
it instinctively. z each day together, and though I was still puz- | change this subject; but I soon found, as I so | last we were among the quarries, and Mary ap- 
? That is difficult, unless I give you | zled often by her moods, and positively wounded | often do, how little I understood the strength, as | peared to be still pondering his story. “The 

quarries are closed while the prisoners are at 


“ lain 
sie special example. Shall try? Yes? My | sometimes by her mistrust and cynicism, J was | well as pride, of her reticent nature. ‘ : : 
‘chance party,’ for instance? That willdo? Sup- | more and ‘more each day drawn, almost unwill- “They were nearly always amusing journeys,” | work. They will be going to dinner at eleven 
then, ask a few people to a ‘chance party,’ | ingly, within her strong yet gentle influence. One | she added, quite suddenly calm. “I remember | o'clock, and I will show you them near.” 
offer them no further explanation. Natural. | day she really offended me in a humor of strange | once in London, just as the train was leaving one We paused just then at an iron turnstile on the 
road-side, and looked through. Above us an 


of the under-ground stations, a porter at the door 
of our carriage—I mean the carriage I was in— 
hurried in two chimney-sweeps who were looking 
for seats. Barbara, if you had but seen the glance 
one gave the other when they were safely in, and 
his gravely uttered cogitation, ‘Now how did he 
know as we wuz third-class passengers” Do my 
old surroundings startle you? I remember once 
hearing a smart girl, who sat next to me, whisper 
to her mother to hide the tickets, that their fel- 
low-passengers should not see they were third- 
class, And as for civility, I’ve heard a guard ask 
a poor man for his ticket in a tone which said 
quite plainly, ‘Never mind if you haven’t one; 
I'll make it all right with the directors.’ Not”— 
with a droll little smile—“ always, of course. But 
indeed, Barbara, I am in earnest. Why, the very 
last journey we—I took, an old woman was ill, 
and I could not describe to you the sympathy and 
anxiety of all those poor people—poor by courte- 
sy, as they were travelling cheaply. It was a suf- 
focating day, yet all the windows were closed in 
an instant, lest the air should be bad for her; and 
one girl went on to a station beyond her destina- 
tion because the old woman had fallen asleep 
against her arm. Oh, Barbara, what lessons do I 
learn in my travelling now? What good is the 
attention I win now? What does it avail me that 
the guards say ‘ Please’ and ‘ Ladies’ now? I— 
T hate these different journeys,” 

“T think each position has its good side, per- 
haps,” I said, with a frail idea of this being the 
sort of thing Denis might say. 

“Perhaps so,” she answered, coldly, “And I 
suppose this is our train.” 

Mary seated herself beside an old gentleman, 
who began at once to talk to her, drifting into 
events which must have happened years before 
her birth, and introducing each with “If you 
recollect.” Mary answered in that easy, gentle 
way of hers just as if she did remember, but I 
was afraid to meet her eves, and so looked out as 
the train ran along beside that wonderful stretch 
of shingle beach which seems to separate the 
island from the coast. Opposite to me was an 
august lady of middle age, who left the train at 
Rodwell, and then turned and offered her hand 
in farewell to a friend who had entered the car- 
riage with her at Wevmouth, but to whom she 
had not spoken on the way. “I presume we 
shall not meet again,” she observed, rigidly; but 
the other answered, with a sort of cheerful 
spasm, “Oh, I don’t see why not.” “ But I do,” 
was the stately retort. ‘I shall neither visit you 
again, nor invite you to visit me.” And Mary’s 
glance at me was irresistible. 

There were no courtier clouds attendant on the 
sun this morning. He shone unveiled upon us 
when we came out from the Portland station, to 
be assailed by numerous all too willing guides, 

“Why should we not wander at will, and ex- 
plore as we choose?” I asked Marv, in a semi- 
whisper, while she stood patiently detained by a 
dejected individual with boots cut skillfully open, 
possibly to give free play to his feet, but certain- 
ly to give us an unimpeded view of his stockings. 
He followed us, though other visitors came with- 
in his ken, and overtook and clung to us so 
unobtrusively and resignedly (when we tried to 
walk away from him) that we were obliged to ac- 
cept the valuable services so modestly proffered. 
He could show us everything on the island as no 
other guide could, and bring us nearer to the 
convicts—so he assured Mary—than any other 
man ever born. 

“T know he will cheat us,” she explained aside 
to me, “and we shall have no independence; but 
I saw you could not resist the melancholy tones, 
Barry.” 

“We can drop him presently,” said J, looking 
on him with a very different expression from 
Mary’s half- humorous, half-sarcastic interest. 
“He has a very disreputable appearance, and we 
shall soon know our own way about.” 

“ Cause and effect,” smiled Mary, as we went up 
the steep street at a snail's pace, not because there 
was anything noteworthy to detain us, but be- 
cause it agreed best with our melancholy lead- 
er’s financial projects and rheumatic ankles, He 
obliged us to pause continually, and always began 
to speak as if he had a great deal to say, but the 


armed sentinel walked slowly to and fro on a 
raised path overlooking the quarry, and where he 
turned another sentinel took up the march, I 
gazed first into Mary’s sweet pale face as she 
looked through the iron bara, then into the dis- 
tance. At first I could not distinguish any fig- 
ures save the darkly clad ones of the warders, be- 
cause the convict dress is just the color of the 
stone they work in; but presently their movement 
revealed them to me, swarming, a8 it seemed, 
about the dark figures, idle and watchful, while 
they were busy; yet surely having harder work 
to do, and looking so few among them. I was 
gazing, in a dismal fascination, when the sentry 
told us respectfully we were not allowed to stand 
there, and we moved on at once, Mary's lips 
twiching a little with what I thought sympathy, 
but what I found to be genuine, honest indigna- 
tion against these outlaws. 

“When we have looked at the important ob- 
jects I have to show you, ladies,” murmured our 
keeper, “I will take you where you can distinctly 
see the gangs as they return to their work at one 
o'clock.” 

“But that will be two hours hence,” intimated 
Mary, humbly. 

“Yes, miss, it will,” with resolute meekness ; 
“but I’ve a great deal to show you.” 

Of course he had not a great deal, but what ho 
had took a great deal of time, and so the two 
hours were over when we found ourselves in the 
same spot again, with no distinct remembrance 
of anything beyond having been lured by eagerly 
trading children into buying various lumps of 
what they called congealed water, found in the 
quarries, and of vainly trying several times to 
dismiss our guide. 

“Now, ladies,” he gently sighed, stopping at 
the little inn called the Clifton Arms, “they know 
me here, and will show you into a room upstairs 
where you'll see the convicts come from their 
dinner, nearer than any one else on the island 
can. Ill wait below.” 

Mary stopped to pay and discharge him, and 
with melancholy consideration for us he at last 
accepted payment for five hours’ attendance. 
Then we followed a pleasant young woman up- 
stairs into a prim room, jealously shut in with 
Venetian blinds, which she drew up, and muslin 
ones, which she took down. 

“Of course,” said Mary, looking round, when 

we were left alone, “we could not have gained 
access to this public room in a way-side inn with- 
out the infinential interest of our guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend. Oh, Barbara, what a world of 
shams this is!” which made me smile, of course, 
for she had been his mildest dupe. Then I call- 
ed her to the window to see, for the gray figures, 
carrying their implements, were tramping two 
and two along the quarry paths, the dark forms 
scattered here and there among them. I tried to 
count the number of men in each gang, and 
thought it must be five-and-twenty; but as I 
could not be sure, I turned presently to ask Mary. 
She had gone away from ine, and was walking up 
and down the room slowly. “It is as bad,” she 
said, “as looking down upon the Shambles on 
this calm, sunny morning, and knowing what 
deadly mischief they will work—another day. 
What, ready to go on, are you? Why, Barry, I 
should have thought this morning’s experience 
would have totally unfitted you ever to hasten 
again, I suppose we must order something. We 
need not touch it, and can leave money on the 
tray.” 
So Mary left a half-crown beside the untasted 
lemonade, and then we went down-stairs to find 
our guide imbibing beer with pensive wariness, 
And indeed I was not surprised that Mary spoke 
sharply to bim at last, when he persistently main- 
tained that his further society would be a neces- 
sity to us. 

Free at last, we strolled across the fields be- 
hind the inn, when there happened what I had 
all morning been prepared for. We were not 
conscious where we were going, only that, through 
the soft and dreamy air, we could hear the slow 
lazy wash of the waves upon the Chesil beach, 
when Denis came up to us in his boating flannels, 
his grave face brightening in the frankest map- 
ner when he met Mary’s eyes, 


ffer them 
ier ats on the gué vive to know what, where, 


is the ‘chance.’ 
yor aes observed that people, in the German, 
for example, like to pin on themselves as many 
of the pretty, useless, inexpensive little favors as 
they can get. I.resolve that each ‘chance’ shall 
be a pretext for so decorating everybody. I no- 
tice that people like the excitement and uncer. 
tainties of lotteries. I resolve that each ‘chance’ 
jn eome different way shall give them an oppor- 
tunity to try for ‘luck,’ The greatest ‘chance’ 

of all in any reception is whether it will prove a 

success. I tell them that is the first ‘chance’ in 

our chance party, and of course every one laughs, 

« A clever and imperturbable young man is ne- 
cessary to act as my right-hand man—my master 
of ceremonies. I want che cleverest man, for in 
all entertainments 8 large margin must be left 
for the unforeseen and the accidental. 

“Qur second ‘chance’ is the election of this 
master of ceremonies by lot; and I do not say 
that this was drawn with perfect fairness, that 
the ‘cleverest man’ was not sworn in before- 
hand, and that the decisive lot was not hidden in 
bis sleeve while he passed the hat about to oth- 
ers. How else should I have been sure of the 
clever one? The rest of the programme was 
conducted with scrupulous honesty. Let that 
plead for me. 

“Jt is a much-contested ‘chance’ who shall be 
the belle of the evening. We drew for ‘the 
belle of the next half-hour.’ The gentlemen 
secured gay little bows of ribbon. The ladies 
were decked with mittens, except the fortunate 
one who drew the tiny bell, and was at once 
hailed as the belle of the hour, and presented 
with a suitable train of adorers. 

“ Another ‘chance’ is as to individual ‘tuck,’ 
as itis termed. Therefore a pie was brought in, 
surmounted by twenty-four blackbirds in paste- 
board, each bird bearing a number. It was car- 
tied solemnly about the room, and according to 
the numbers drawn each person received a Ger- 
man favor, save the ‘luckiest one,’ who obtain. 
ed the prize. ‘ 

“ Each announcement of these various ‘chances’ 
was in this case received with a hush of sur- 
prise, and then a burst of laughter; and there 
was much amusing anxiety and comparing of 
notes and pinning on of the nondescript favors : 
and for fear of monotony between each ‘chance’ 
was & pause occupied by music, dancing, and 
chatter. 

“ Another ‘chance’ secured partners for dan- 
cing. The gentlemen were presented with small 
wooden potato-mashers, the ladies with wooden 
spoons. Numbers were tied on each by gay rib- 
bons. The ‘spoons’ and ‘mashers’ compared 
numbers, matched them, and danced. Still an- 
other ‘chance’ told the fortune of the coming 
year. There is a little furtive superstition down 
deep in every human heart. Every one smiles, 
but every one likes to try. A spinning-wheel 
was decorated as Fortune's wheel, bearing the 
word ‘Kismet’ and other appropriate insignia, 
and as many numbers on card-board as there 
were guests attached. A name was called. The 
person summoned turned the wheel swiftly, and 
then allowed it to ‘die, as the children say. The 
number at which it stopped was evidently the 
destined number of the revolvee, and drew an ap- 
propriate emblem of Fate’s designs on the indi- 
vidual in question—a rose, a sack of gold, a star, 
two spoons, wings of spun glass, etc., with pro- 
phetic rhymes attached. 

“You see? Nothing could be more simple. 
It was the novel situations, and the audacious 
lack of pretense, and the transforming each guest 
into an actor, that made all the pleasure. Coffee 
and cakes came in somewhere, and the affair end- 
ed in a fifteenth-century torch-light dance mod- 
ernized into a Virginia reel, in which each person 
held a emall lighted taper, and whenever the 
music ceased, which it did at the most unexpected 
Intervals, tried to blow out the neighboring lights. 
Apart from the general amusement, the effect was 
rarely beautiful and artistic. 

“I do not know that I can explain more clear- 
ly than by the example just given.” 

The witness was here excused, and the meeting 


passionate coldness, but her ready, wistful apolo- 
gy, and fearless acknowledgment of wrong, her 
generous refutation of the slightest provocation 
on my part, and humble, loving entreaty for a 
kiss, were so different from our cool way at home 
of accosting each other after any disagreement 
that afterward I loved her better than before. 

“ Tam expecting great enjoyment to-day, Mary,” 
Teaid. “Do you believe in anticipations ?” 

‘“‘No—oh no,” she answered, hurriedly. ‘ And 
it is Friday, too! Why did I pick out Friday 
when I had six days of the week to choose from ? 
Well, it will be a change, Barry, and that is al- 
ways welcome; though I dare say if anything 
happened to-day to make a break in this quiet 
life, I should long for even these days back again. 
Are you content to come with me alone, leaving 
to your sisters that pretty Mr. Gavin and the pen- 
sive curate, and—not to mention others?” 

“It is a question for you, not for me,” I said, 
smiling at her pause. “ Denis Vesey is the only 
person difficult to be evaded, and it is not I whom 
he will go forth to intercept.” 

“Nor any one,” said Mary, calmly. “TI don’t 
forget that you described him to me as a stern, 
inflexible ascetic. 1 am quite sure that ‘for him 
by sad experience wise, at rosy cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes, his heart no longer flutters,’ ” 

“No, not at rosy cheeks,” I assented; “but at 
last he wooes in earnest, Mary, and in what I 
call a quite old-fashioned way.”’ 

“ Appropriate to buckled shoes, lace ruffles, 
and a powdered queue,” suggested Mary, dryly. 
“Now I am ready. What a sun we shall have 
all day upon our faces! O ruddier than the 
cherry—that I shall sing this evening to my 
nose. QO browner than the berry—that I shall 
address to the rest of my classic countenance. 
Why didn’t I borrow that ugly linen hat of Mr. 
Vesey’s, in which he looks so like a wandering 
Bedouin, or perhaps a Nawab? Has he been in 
India »” 

“Yes, three years ago; on some professional 
business, and literary too, I think.” 

“Oh! he writes! Novels? No, I thought not, 
as you describe him go inflexible. Do his writ- 
ings also give one that subtle suggestion of the 
powdered queue and ruffles »” 

“T told you that was the change in him since 
he has known you. Yet don’t you be deceived ; 
he has the blood of his forebears in him, and one 
of them shot an Italian dead on the spot for pay- 
ing a compliment to his wife.” 

“Insanity? What a good thing he is the last 
of his race. Don’t look so shocked, my Barbara. 
Woman is divided into two classes. First, wo- 
man whom everybody likes in a general way, and 
nobody especially loves; and second, woman who 
is not liked, yet will win one— Come.” 

“Go on, Mary.” 

“Go on with what 9” she asked, coolly; yet her 
fingers were a little nervous over fastening her 
hat. 
“Finish what you were going to say, for you 
meant that you belonged to that second class.” 

“Tf so, I must have meant they were nonenti- 
ties.” 

“No, you did not; and I thought—” 

“Don’t think,” said Mary, witha laugh. “ Why, 
that was always a fatal habit, even back in the 
days of Naaman, wasn’t it? Now I am ready.” 

She stood before me, fair and cool, with a 
wreath of pink convolvulus round the small straw 
hat, whose brim was squeezed into a shadowy 
poke above her lustrous eyes. 

“ I positively don’t think,” I declared, “ that you 
could look fast even in a jockey cap, or—or unre- 
fined even in a Tam o’ Shanter, What are you 
going to wear to-night, Mary ?”"—for mother had 
elected to give a little carpet dance as a conclu- 
sion to Mary’s picnic, and I was accustomed to 
hear discussions on these matters, though to my 
mind among us the real art of dress was never 
studied. Sclina always knew what was fashion- 
able, and what she called artistic, and the others 
followed her lead, whether the garments suited 
them or not: evidently that was not to be of any 
moment, for the wearer must adapt herself to 
the garment. 

As we chatted we walked quickly to the sta- 
tion, anxious to leave Weymouth unperceived. 


adjourned. 
Submitted. Once Mary gave a start when we met Denis’s re- | words trailed off into sighs, and we never once 
Jonx Axam, triever walking sedately down from the station | ascertained that be had been going to tell us any- “At last!” he said. “I rowed to Fern Cave, 
Sura Marneicnt, with the 7imes in his mouth; but I knew he fetched | thing definite. fancying you would be there. I hoped to be in 
“Shall we never see the convicts 9” I asked at | time to show you all you cared to see.” 


“Oh, we have had a guide,” said Mary, careless. 
ly—“ a good man, who grew so much attached to 
us that he would not part with us under half a 
sovereign, and then not without a struggle.” 

“Miss Keveene, this is all the heath I can find 
yet in blossom here. Please take it; you told 
me you loved it. Now we can go on, for, of 
course, your wish is to see the convicts.” 

“Why should it be?” inquired Mary, calmly 
fastening the heath at her neck—though we went 
the while with Denis out into the road and back 
toward the prison—‘“ why should we care so 
much to see an accumulation of crime? Bar- 
bara, was not our guide enough for you? for 
surely he was a convict once, or is to be, else why 
that cunning glance in his mournful eye 9” 

“Miss Keveene, you should wear green glasses 
when you try to be hard on your fellow-crea- 
tures,” observed Denia, tranquilly. 

“Surely you feel what a terrible life this im- 
prisoned one is for men to lead,” I said, with a 
glance into her thoughtful eyes, 

“ Only what they deserve.” 

“ For some—yes,” acquiesced Denis; ‘and the 
very justice of the punishment for some makes it 


the paper every morning, so I had no fear of his 
master being near, When Mary rejoined me on 
the platform, after taking our tickets—for she de- 
clared I was her guest to-day, and must do no- 
thing but enjoy myself—she looked at me a little 
quizzically, her eyes bright with excitement. 

“ T was on the point of taking third-class tick- 

ets, Barbara; I only remembered just in time. 
Old habits cling to one, and I never used to tray- 
el otherwise. Are you very much ashamed of 
me?” 
I laughed, because there was so little abash- 
ment for herself in the eyes which, with all their 
radiance, had more of sadness in them than of 
mirth. 

“You must be glad that you have no need to 
do go now,” I said, in my matter-of-fact way; but 
once more that slow pink flush rose in her cheeks, 
and I knew how wrong was my surmise. 

“JT would travel third-class all my life for one 
of those old journeys aguin,” she said ; and for the 
first time in my life I understood what it meant 
to hear tears in a voice. ‘I have forgotten all 
their discomforts, if there were any, and all their 
humiliations, if there were any; I only remem- 
ber their joy. Oh, Barbara, what an awful yearn- 


last. Mary was looking away to the languid sea, 
now we had reached the height, but I was searching 
the hideously uncultivated stony scene around us, 

“T have power to show you them quite close,” 
he answered, in his very unassuming way. “I 
can take you where no one else on the island 
can. You will see all with me.” 

“T have no doubt we could see them just as 
easily alone,” whispered Mary. “But why do 
you wish it so, Barry? Isn’t there wickedness 
enough in every one we meet, without desiring 
such a conglomeration of it ?” 

I could see that hers was frank and honest 
contempt; but I could not deny that I wished to 
see the convicts, nor could I resist talking about 
them as we crept on. 

“Surely sometimes a prisoner escapes ?” I said ; 
but our guide answered sadly that it had occurred 
only once, he thought. “The men were making 
the reservoir, miss; I°ll show it you presently.”— 
-“No haste,” interpolated Mary, drolly.— There 
came on a dense fog, and one man swam away. 
No one knows whether he was picked up or wheth- 
er he landed, but afterward the governor received 
his prison clothes back, with thanks for thesloan; 
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July 2, 1881. 
Tars was the day of Mary Keveene’s picnic to 
Portland Island, and according to her arrange- 
ment I break fasted with her, that we two might 
start early and independently. My sisters won- 
dered over our choosing to waste 60 many hours 
alone, fatiguing ourselves and growing hot and 
dusty and dishevelled before the hour of assem- 
bling; but I am sure the wonder touched Mary 
ply, as they knew too well that it, made little dif- 
oe to me whether my dress was fresh or my 
hee cool—I was, in any case, so little likely to 
Noticed. We were to lunch at Bow-and-Ar- 
tow Castle at two o'clock, and when I joined 
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for others, what Barbara says it is, a terrible life. 
Picture a man well brought up, refined, educated, 
who in a moment of great temptation or fear, or 
perhaps in a grievous emergency, has done one 
wrong act, for which, apart from all other pun- 
ishment, he suffers in every hour of the day and 
night acute remorse and penitence. Think of his 
herding for years with ruffians and semi-idiots ; 
brutal villains—no, that is an insult to the brutes 
—hardened villains, not only guilty of hideous 
and barbarous crimes, but actually revelling in 
the anticipation of committing others; profes- 
sional, life-long thieves, born in the prison or 
work-house, growing up in an atmosphere of vice 
until no other is endurable to them—very devils, 
who don’t know what conscience means! Surely 
even one day’s incarceration with such vile asso- 
ciates would be punishment enough for one un- 
repeated crime such as I spoke of.” 

“Evidently you have a sympathy with these 
convicts and criminals, Mr. Vesey,” said Mary, 
with chill disdain. 

“Tn a certain sense, I have,” returned Denis, 
gravely. “It is my hope to do something toward 
changing the punishment for such as those. 
But”—throwing off his seriousness—“ we need not 
think of that to-day. See, there is a little gang 
of convicts at work 
just where we shall 
pass, and only one 
warder needed to them 
all, you see, I notice 
Barbara is far more 
ready to study them 
than you, Miss Ke- 
veene.” 

“Tt is a dreary and 
disappointing study,” 
Mary said. 

“Oh, they are just 
like ordinary work- 
men,’ I put in, as one 
young man, his white 
unsheltering cap push- 
ed back from his sun- 
burned face, looked 
down unabashed upon 
us from his ladder. 

“Some of even those 
were horrible faces,” 
said Mary, hurrying, 
and actually shudder- 
ing when we had pass- 
ed; “and how fearful 
for them to have to 
raise by their own 
hands these great pris- 
on walls that shut 
them in!” 

“Look over here, 
Miss Keveene,” said 
Denis, showing us, in 
the pretty garden of 
the governor's house, 
a man in blue, and 
with hair of ordinary 
length—indeed, long- 
er than Denis’s—work- 
ing on his knees 
among the flower beds, 
while a dainty little 
maiden of five or six 
stood talking to him. 

“The men in blue 
are serving their last 
three months,” Denis 
explained, “and their 
hair is allowed to grow. 
Any friend of that fel- 
low’s could recognize 
him now, don’t you 
think, while among 
the others one could 
scarcely detect even an 
old friend—could one, 
Miss Keveene ?” 

“T could,” said Mary, 
readily. “What dis- 
guise is there? Should 
I not know his step, 
his bearing? What? 
It would change, you 
think ? Oh, what non- 
sense we are talking !” 
she added, with a 
smile, as Denis return- 
ed a salute from some 
one in the prison gate- 
way, and we walked 
on past the warders’ 
houses, with their 
fresh white curtains, 
and windows filled with brilliant flowers, showing 
care and love for pretty things. “I can not 
think,” she said, glancing from the groups of 
children in the road to the women sewing in the 
doorways, “how mothers can bear their children 
to grow up here,” 

I intended, in my practical way, to ask her 
why, but just then I saw that the church-yard 
gate was open, and that distracted my thoughts. 
There was to be a funeral presently, the loiterers 
told us, so we passed in unhindered, and strolled 
round into the quietness behind the chureh; 
while Denis told us how it was built by twenty- 
eight convicts who had been brought up to no 
trade, and how the one who did most if not all 
of the really beautiful carving staid voluntarily 
three months beyond his time to finish, and now 
was earning a handsome income by this power he 
had discovered in himself. We stood beside a 
gate in the further wall, and looked into a large 
quarry, smiling to think that chance had given us 
here the very opportunity which had been out of 
reach even of our boastful guide. Presently, 
while my eyes were fixed upon the distant gray 
figures, so nue a among the masses of 

stone, Mary called my attention to one man 
uate a barrow heayily along on the other 
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side of our wall, a warder following close behind 
him. 

“What an evil face!” she said, when he had 
passed. ‘‘ He must have a pigtail hidden in that 
cap, Mr. Vesey, for surely he may well answer to 
the name of ‘ Ah Sin.’ ” 

“Denis, what does that L mean on the blue 
badge on his sleeve ?” I asked. 

“That his sentence was for life; and below are 
his number and initials. The ticket being blue 
shows that he has served three years already.” 

“Three years—already !” echoed Mary, with a 
quick catching of her breath. ‘You speak of 
three years as if it were a day, instead of—a life- 
time. But"—with one of her sudden changes of 
tone, as she looked after the two men—“ I would 
rather be a convict than a warder.” 

“Oh, hush, Mary! I know you don’t mean it; 
but why do you speak so recklessly ?” 

“T suppose it is reckless, Barry,” she said, her 
lovely eyes strangely puzzled, “for it is Satan, 
isn’t it, who says, ‘Make thy souls better, Lord— 
or worse’ ?” 

“Denis,” I said, hurrying in my speech for 
fear of these words of Mary’s hurting him as 
they hurt me, “what is that whistle and com- 
mand for ?” 
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“T see that I must be dressed in my best for 
the party,” announced Denis, laughing over her 
emphatic accent of the added word. 

“Yes, but can you do it unaided? He could 
not, for 

““* Hokee Pokee Ching-em-e-Ring, 
Nineteenth wife of this mighty king, 


Loved her lord above everything, 
And decked him out for the party,’” 


“Ali! then,” said Denis, “I must wait until I 
have a wife who loves her lord above everything. 
Well, my comfort is that I’m a fellow whom no- 
body notices at any party, and might go decked 
with the broad arrow, like the poor fellows there, 
while you-—” 

“No, you are not unnoticed, Denis,” I put in, 
awkwardly, “for Uncle Steven says it is in the 
papers that you are here—the popular writer they 
eall him, Mary,” 

“The writer writ; I see. Do you write—clev- 
erly?” asked Mary, glancing at him with ludi- 
crous inquiry. 

“No, indeed,” he answered, his eyes warm and 
tender in their merriment, while I worried myself 
whether it could be contact with the world which 
had taught Mary Keveene this trick of taking all 


But even you may be some day glad to feel that 
you were one man’s only love.” 

“But why could not the model knight love one 
only, and not cleave to her?” inquired Mary, ab- 
surdly. ‘That would have been more unselfish 
and more comfortable for her.” : 

“ Mary,” said Denis, uttering her name a little 
brokenly, “ will you remember some day how im- 
possible it would be for me to love again, however 
hopeless my love is? And how through all my 
life now I must love one only, even if she—” 

“Ah,” cried Mary, lightly, interrupting, “there 
comes another convict across the quarry, directly 
toward us. Is it another Ah Sin?” 

I saw that Denis did not turn his eyes away 
from her face, taking this merely for an ingenious 
diversion of the subject; but I followed her 
gaze. The light swinging step of the man who 
came toward us in his white knickerbockers and 
dark blue stockings, carrying a pick upon his 
shoulders, and with the dark watchful jailer fol- 
lowing closely upon him, struck me instantly, and 
there came into my mind a sudden perception 
that there was something different from the oth- 
er men in the way that this man even wore his 
cap. Then I remember mechanically trying to 


things coldly, or whether it could really be, as I | read the number on the blue ticket on his sleeve. 


’ ans 
: pak Cert a Mayan”. 


asaaas 


Akan! 


But I got no further 
than the L—he had 
a lifetime of punish- 
ment to come, and 
so what matter that 
three years of it were 
over? How they had 
told upon him! for 
the face, though 
young, was terrible to 
look upon in its hope- 
less, haggard despair 
—I could gaze un- 
embarrassed, for his 
eyes were fixed 
strangely and vague- 
ly far away from us, 

Involuntarily I turn- 
ed with a question- 
ing glance at Mary, 
though I can not un- 
derstand why, unless 
I hoped that she 
might acknowledge 
this face was not 
wholly evil. She stood 
as she had done be- 
fore, but now with 
her elbows resting on 
the gate, and one 
clinched hand on ei- 
ther temple. In the 
first second I thought 
she had fainted 
against the bar; in 
the next I knew this 
change in her was 
worse than any swoon. 
Her dark dilated eyes 
were filled with ter- 
ror, her breath came 
in hurried and irreg- 
ular gasps, and her 
parted lips were col- 
orless as the white 
forehead from which 
she had _ feverishly 
pushed the soft dark 
hair. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 


Dinner and 
Evening Dresses. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue dress Fig, 1 is 
of black ottoman 
silk, trimmed with 
Spanish guipure lace. 
The round skirt is 
completely covered 
with three deep 
flounces in triple box 
pleats, edged with 


lace. A looped dra- 


pery is on the back, 


Fig. 2.—Gavuze Dress with Emsrorpery. 


and a scarf is draped 
across the top of the 


Fics. 1-3.—DINNER AND EVENING DRESSES, 


“For the men to fall in and be counted,” he 
told me, his grave stern eyes turning neither to 
Mary nor me. “Each warder counts the men 
under him once in fifteen minutes.” 

I remember that after that we chatted together 
quite merrily, leaning on the wooden gate; in- 
deed, we grew even frivolous when Denis, having 
asked Mary to tell him what flowers she would 
wear that night, for him to send them to her, she 
plunged into a gravely ridiculous discussion as to 
what he would wear himself. I should at any 
time have been shy of beginning such a silly fem- 
inine topic before Denis, but to my astonishment 
he seemed quite interested. How strange it is 
that the same subject should be so different ut- 
tered by two different people! 

“You have your sisters to consult, Barry,” said 
Mary, with droll solemnity. “Poor Mr. Vesey 
and I have to study the art of dress alone.” 

“You have no occasion to study it,” said I, 
warmly ; “ and, luckily for them, men do not need. 
It makes so little difference in them.” 

“So little!” she cried. ‘“ Why, Barry, even 


“*Hokee Pokee Crack-my-crown, 
King of the Island of Guip-’em-down, 

Was thought the finest young man about town 
[Only] When dressed in his best for a party.’” 


feared, that nothing ever could stir her save some 
hidden past. 

“T think,” she said, carelessly, “there is no 
need for any of us to know more than just 
enough to talk about,” 

“Or is it better,” he asked, ‘to know enough 
to think about ?” 

“ And best, you mean,” she added, with a little 
laugh, “to know enough to write about? Per- 
haps so. It certainly makes a wonderful differ- 
ence how things are written for us. For in- 
stance, if Barbara and I read of a fight among 
those men, we should shudder with horror; but 
when we read of the knights whose good swords 
carved the casques of men, it is a little different, 
isn’t it, Barry? What? They fought in a good 
cause, you say? Who is to decide that? Not 
Mr. Vesey,” she added, audaciously, “for I’m sure 
he knows more about these felons than about 
Tennyson’s knights.” 

“T know of one—and I understand him best— 
‘who loved one only, and who clave to her.’” 

I felt very silent, looking away among the busy, 
distant figures, but Mary answered him placidly. 
“Tt must be very dull to love one only—always.” 

“You can not understand,” he said, in His ear- 
nest way. “I can not expect that you should. 


Fig. 3.—CasuMere Dress. 
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front and caught to- 
gether with a long 
ottoman ribbon bow 
on the right side. 
The pointed basque 
has puffed elbow 
sleeves with ribbon bands and bows and lace 
frills. Lace jabots trim the front and postilion, 
and a ribbon bow is at the throat. 

Lilac gauze and embroidery in floss on white 
silk muslin are the materials of the dress illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. The skirt is covered with 
flounces of embroidery alternating with gauze 
puffs, The drapery forms a shawl point on the 
left side of the front, and is looped in full puffs 
on the back. A garland of pale yellow roses 
edges the point. The basque has a plastron of 
embroidery, and elbow sleeves made partly of 
gauze and partly of embroidery. A gauze drapery 
and frills of embroidery together with a cluster 
of roses form the throat trimming. 

Fig. 8 is composed of a box-pleated skirt of 
light blue cashmere, and an over-dress of white 
cashmere, bordered with dark sapphire blue cash- 
mere, and girdled with thick blue silk cord, to 
which an embroidered chatelaine bag is attached. 
The round waist, which is embroidered with sou- 
tache on the front, is cut low and square, and 
completed by a white crépe lisse chemisette and 
ruche. The long tight sleeves are of dark blue 
cashmere, with white cashmere puffs at the elbow 
belt encircles the 
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JANUARY 27, 1883. 
BEHIND THE YASHMAK. 


Oriental, women are kept shut up be- 
pene latticed windows of the harem is 


ind the i 
fast’ bonoming an exploded idea, as well as be- 


i fact. 
nS oom of Constantinople, on the steam- 
ers which are constantly moving up and down 
the Bosporus, in the bazars, and at the “Sweet-wa- 
ters” and other places of resort, crowds of them 
may be seen, wrapped in the long feredji, and 

eering out from the folds of the yashmak, the 
heelless overshoes giving them a shufHing move- 
ment suggestive, especially when seen from be- 
hind, of animated bundles. And yet, except the 
very poorest specinens—and where is poverty at- 
tractive ?—there is a wonderful picturesqueness 
and charm about a company of Turkish women. 
The younger women do not follow the old sim- 
ple style of outside garment, which was made 
without trimming of any kind, and without fast- 
ening, and was wrapped about the person, and 
held by the hands and arms. The modern fe- 
redji is always made of plain material, but is often 
of finest cashmere or rich silk, and of bright colors. 

~~ At the “Sweet-waters” vir P- ve 


ed them out. Zarra yok! The face was cov- 
ered. 

They made the slippers useful also, as one of 
my friends learned to her chagrin and pain. In 
going up the steps from the steamer-landing to 
the bridge she accidentally caught the point of 
her umbrella in the loose top of a Turkish wo- 
man’s boot. The woman looked around with a 
wrathful face, and seeing that the culprit was a 
Giaour, she pulled off her slipper and gave her 
two or three slaps with it, which did not much re- 
semble “ love pats,” as the sole of the slipper is 
made for walking on the rough stone pavements, 
and is thick and stiff, and as hard as iron. 

Indeed, the women are allowed to do almost 
anything their impulses lead them to, without let 
or hinderance, 

An English friend once saw a woman in the 
bazar so angry with a man she called him every- 
thing mean she could think of, and even beat him. 
When asked why he endured it, he answered, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, “Ob, it is only a wo- 
man !”? 

Riding on the tramway one day, I saw a wo- 
man open the car door and speak to the driver, 


day (the Mohammedan Sabbath) [ 
have seen ladies with the feredji 
trimmed with frills and lace down 
the entire front, like a lady's 
dress. One was dressed in pink 
from ‘her parasol to her gloves 
and boots; another in pale green 
silk, and others in bright crimson, 
with enough of grays and browns 
and black to act as foils to the 
bright colors; and as they sat on 
the steps of the marble fountain, 
upon the cushions taken from 
their caiques, or  sauntered 
through the beautiful green val- 
ley, it was a brilliant sight. The 
gauzy yashmak covers without 
concealing the features, and 
heightens the effect of their di- 
aphanous complexions and won- 
derful eyes. 

Children were running about 
among the venders of ice-cream, 
candies, whirligigs, and every oth- 
er thing that tickles the fancy of 
childhood, You are jostled by 
a peripatetic hurdy-gurdy, borne 
on the shoulders of one man, and 
another turning the crank which 
grinds out the music. Cries_of 


“Shekirs!” “ Dondolmah!” “ Hel- 


vah!” “Semit!” ete., fill the ears, 
The élite ave here, attended by 
eunuchs or men-servants. The 


husbands do not accompany their 
wives; it would be considered a 
shame for them to be seen togeth- 
er in public, 

Women of rank do not sit in 
the harem part of the steamers, 
but in little side cabins; and when 
shopping in Pera, at Frank stores, 
generally remain in their carriage 
and have the goods brought to 
them. Yet, with all the apparent 


liberty, the women are carefully 


guarded, 

On one of our excursions to 
Curfez for flowers and ferns we 
were shouted at to turn back. 
Pretending not to understand 
Turkish, we walked on, but soon 
found ourselves confronted by a 
man, his girdle bristling with wea- 
pous, who looked so fierce and 
gesticulated so violently we con- 
cluded it was best to understand 
his motions, and made our way 
back to the landing, followed by 
“curses on the Giaours /” 

He said, ‘ These fields were for 
the use of the harem of the owner, 
and we must take the most direct 
road to our boats, and not stop 
to pick a flower by the way.” 
We had gentlemen in our party, 
and we might meet some Turkish 
women. 

Human nature is, however, 
much the same behind the yash- 
mik and under the bonnet, 
though its developments were oft- 
en novel to us Occidentals. 

I sometimes availed myself of 
4 woman’s privilege to sit in the 
haremlik on the steamers and on 
the tramway, and excited as much 
curiosity in the Turks as they did in me. On one 
occasion, in order to reach a point on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosporus, I took a “zigzag” steamer. 
As it was a long ride, I went into the haremlik 
to amuse myself by watching the women, and, 
in order to hide my real purpose, took out my 
tatting. Isoon had a group around me, examin- 
ing my work and my different articles of dress. 
They asked the time that they might look at my 
watch, for it was no satisfaction to them to know 
Frank time, One o'clock, Turkish time, is always 
at sunrise, and their watches must be set by a 
chronometer nearly every day to be at all exact. 

Though no male member of a family can enter 

. the haremlik, men selling coffee, cakes, and wa- 
ter can freely pass in and out among the women. 
T found that they made their boots quite useful. 
The boot is made of soft leather, about as high 
as an ordinary gaiter boot, and wide enough at 
the top to slip the foot in, and is therefore quite 
loose about the ankle. Over this is worn a slip- 
per that can be dropped off on entering the 
house. The man who collects the tickets was 
standing before a woman waiting for her marque 
and Passage-money. She stooped over, thrust 
her fingers into the top of her boot, and pull- 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Torerte. 


corn kernel by kernel, and one by one dropped 
them into her gaping mouth. 

We often saw exhibitions of mischievousness 
and curiosity on the steamers. At one time the 
crowd of women was so great that the harem over- 
flowed, and a curtain was dropped which inclosed 
the place where we were sitting—as we could get 
our ride for ten paras less by being included, and 
it offered some amusement, we kept our seats. 
After a little time we noticed that a group of wo- 
men were having a good deal of fun over one of 
their number; she sat next to the curtain, and 
finding that a man outside was encroaching upon 
her rights by leaning against it, she was punch- 
ing him with her umbrella, while she set her 
friend to peep out to see what effect it had, and 
“what kind of a looking man he was,” 

Another time a woman thrust a long yashmak 
pin through the curtain into the side of a man 
who was leaning against it—and these perform- 
ances were accompanied by an amount of chat- 
tering and giggling that would have done credit 
to a company of American girls. 

As a rule Orientals are very dignified, certain- 


ly in public. We saw an illustration of the abil- 
y in} 


A 
hi \ 


Fig. 2.—Satin Tomcerte. 


Fics. 1 anp 2,—RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


He immediately stopped his horses and left the 
car; presently he returned, bringing a light for 
the woman’s cigarette. Who but a Turkish wo- 
man would have been so audacious ? 

Picturesque the yashmak may be, but it cer- 
tainly has its inconveniences. It must be worn 
everywhere, A woman may not walk in her own 
garden without it. Girls wear it as soon as “ en- 
gaged” to be married. I have seen girls not more 
than eight years old playing about the houses 
with the yashmak on, showing that they were al- 
ready promised by their mammas. 

The yashmak is not fastened so tightly over 
the face but that the lower part can be easily 
drawn down under the chin, but this would crease 
the stiff muslin into folds, and soil it as well; so 
when the delicate henna-tipped fingers have roll- 
ed up the cigarette, and a smoke is to be indulged 
in, the yashmak is carefully drawn down just be- 
low the lips, a whiff is taken, and then the muslin 
is drawn up again, drawn down, a whiff, drawn 
up again, to the end. 

I saw a woman eating an ear of corn, which is 
sold on the streets cooked, who got tired of this 
process, and pulled the yashmak out from the 
face a little, tilted her head back, picked off the 


ity to control the facial muscles at a grand Turk- 
ish wedding. We were in the house for several 
hours, and the bride did not speak or smile. How 
could she? She had diamonds stuck on to her 
forehead, each cheek, and chin—and she and her 
attendants had often to press them on, The 
house was filled with guests, and she was taken 
from one room to another that every one might 
gaze upon her magnificence. Her dress was of 
blue satin, entirely covered with embroidery in 
gold thread and seed-pearls. 

The veil was blue gauze fastened with a tiara 
of diamond ornaments, and was as long as the 
train. This was covered with another veil of 
gilt tinsel, which hung in fine glittering masses 
to the floor. 

In the midst of the entertainment the hour for 
prayer arrived, and one devout woman spread a 
rug in the corner of the room toward Mecca, 
threw a light shaw] over her head, and knelt down, 
bowing and prostrating herself repeatedly. When 
her devotions were over she rose, and joined 
again in the conversation that was going on all 
about her. 

During a call at Abmek Vafik Pasha’s we had 
an opportunity to see how Turkish ladies receive 
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each other. It is done with great ceremony. 
The salaam is made upon entering; a seat is 
taken upon the divan; another salaam is made ; 
after this the common salutation of ‘‘ How do 
you do?” is given, and then conversation is in 
order, but is not indulged in very freely until the 
visitor has been treated, first to cigarettes or the 
pipe, and afterward to coffee and sweetmeats, 
The services of several women were necessary for 
this. One brought cigarettes, another coals for 
lighting, and another an ash-receiver, The coffee 
was brought on a crescent-shaped tray covered 
with a black velvet cloth, which was beautifully 
ornamented and trimmed with bullion fringe, and 
fell to the knees of the servant bearing it. The 
cups were placed in vars of filigree silver set 
with gems, Our coffee was brought to us in del- 
icate cups with saucers—smaller than the modern 
after-dinner coffee-cups. The pasha had travelled 
on the Continent, and adopted some foreign fash- 
ions in his house. 

Foreign influences are gaining ground in Con- 
stantinople, and some of the princes and pashas 
have governesses in their houses to teach the 
women; but visiting from one harem to a1 J 


and exctrsivus 6 the many love- 
ly places of resort in and about 
the city make up the round of 
their daily life. 

When a woman wishes to visit 
a friend, her garments are folded 
and wrapped in a begeha, or bun- 
dle. Handkerchiefs are made 
expressly for this purpose of fig- 
ured cotton, or fine silk—blue, 
scarlet, or any pretty color—with 
the edges “pinked” or trimmed, 
and fastened together on top by 
the four corners ; and when dain- 
tily balanced on the arm of a 
smartly dressed servant, who 
walks behind his dadama, it is 
quite a grand sight. 

Occasional incidents suggested 
the tragic clement which is al- 
ways a part of traditional Orient- 
al life, One summer night our 
slumbers were broken by a pier- 
cing shrick from a woman’s voice. 
It was quickly followed by a 
smothered wail, a splash in the 
waters of the Bosporus, a gnr- 
gling sound, and only the ery of 
the little owl in the shrubbery 
caine to our intently listening 


cars. 
When visiting the old eastles 
at Roumelia Hissor we found in 
the third story a pile of Sresh 
earth large enough to cover a hu- 
man body, It stirely could not 
have been carried up all those 
harrow winding stone steps with. 
outa purpose, The castle is own- 
ed bya pasha,and it was through 
his favor we were given the priv- 
ilege of visiting it, so we left the 
mound with its secret undisturb- 
ed, but are still haunted by a 
shadowy romance in which the 
* Locked Castle” figures, 
Another picture which is “ bit- 
ten in” ig of a woman in a soil- 
ed yashimak and tawny brown 
feredji, Who stopped near us as we 
were changing some money at a 
She did not heg—I ney. 


zaval'’s. 
er saw a beggar in a vashinak— 
but she watched us intently, wud 
started us by taking part in the 
disenssion in pure English. 
Looking closely at her, T saw that 
che had dight hair and an Ene. 
lish complexion, When [ ask- 
ed how she learned English, she 
evaded the question and shuftled 
off, leaving us to conjecture how 
an Englishwoman eame to be 
dressed in Mohammedan costume, 
She was, of course, a convert to 
Ixlam; otherwise it) would he 
death for her to wear the dress, 
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Reception Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tur dress Fig. 1, which is o1 
Nile green gros grain, has a full- 
trained draped skirt, trimmed 
with point lace flounces and rib- 
bon bows. The long Jersey- 
shaped basque has a square neck and elbow 
sleeves, Bias scarfs of the silk are draped around 
the neck, sleeves, and bottom of the basque, and 
lace frills and jabots finish the edges. Corsage 
bouquet of dark red roses. 

Fig. 2 shows a dress of electric blue satin mer- 
veilleux, with embroidery in chenille and beads 
of the same color relieved by silver thread and 
beads. The short skirt has two deep box-pleat- 
ings. On the front of it is a pointed tablier 
drapery, arranged in five broad box pleats, which 
are einbroidered. The fronts of the long coat- 
basque are hollowed out above it, and embroid- 
ered at the edge. The neck and sleeves are em- 
brojdered, and finished with lace frills and ribbon 


bows. 


“In a Long, Motley Cloak, Guarded 
with Yellow.” 


rJNHIS was a sort of long petticoat, the custom. 
ary dress of a court fool in the Middle Ages, 
rendered more effective if party-colored, and edged 
with brilliant fringe, and many “sweet jingling 
bells” upon skirt and elbows. 
For the head, this poor simpleton wore a cow], 
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finished to represent a cock’s head; to make it 
still more grotesque, it was winged, and “ for ap- 
pendages had two long ears.” 

In the hand was held a bauble terminating in 
an inflated bladder, full of dried peas, which the 
fellow hurled in every direction, not unfrequent- 
ly hitting his royal master himself. Sometimes 
breeches and hose were one garment, and then 
the joke was to have the legs of different colors. 

“For the promotion of laughter” were these 
absurd additions to royal parties, and great lati- 
tude of speech and action was allowed them. 

In royal households the “fool” held a very 
humble position; when freed from attendance 
upon his master he roamed at will through scul- 
lery and kitchen, much “to the annoyance of 
serving men and maidens,” was sent “to mess 
with the dogs,” and was liable to much ill-treat- 
ment from other underlings. 

The “ jester,” on the contrary, was in some de- 
gree allowed companionship with the sovereign 
or noble to whose retinue he was attached ; oft- 

_en,t too, he was richly remunerated for such display 
: incuaft™ This record- 


of wit as Deuwury own eo ions 
ed that Berdic, “Joculator to William the Con- 
queror,” had three towns in Gloucester bestowed 
upon him, 

Many jesters were employed by the royal houses 
of Tudor and Stuart, remarkable for their success, 
and well cared for. 

A picture of Will Somers, “jester to Bluff 
Harry,” gives one the idea of an average respect- 
able-looking person, but the poor fellow is gro- 
tesquely dressed, and upon a sort of breastplate 
which he must wear, ag if owned body and soul, 
is inscribed H. R, 

Montezuma, in the pride and glory of his 
court, had also this added luxury of greatness. 
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GRUELS OF WHEAT, RICE, AND 
INDIAN CORN. 


Br JULIET CORSON. 


HE gruels usually employed in the sick-room 

are made of flour, oatmeal, Indian meal, and 
arrowroot. They are here named in their order 
as nutrients; their special properties are indi- 
cated in the directions given below for making 
them, Grucls made from flour and the farina of 
wheat rank first, because wheat is the most valu- 
able of all grains on account of the gluten it 
contains: Oatmeal, or the farina of oats, is very 
nutritious, and slightly laxative in its effect on 
the bowels. The objection that its excessive use 
tends to overheat the system may be met by al- 
ternating it with vegetable foods: in combination 
with milk it forms a perfect nutrient. Groats, 
or coarsely ground oatmeals, are nutritious and 
digestible, and made into porridge with milk are 
an excellent food in conditions of general debili- 
ty. Indian meal is both nutritious and heating, 
because of the excess of oil which it contains. 
Like Graham meal, its effect is laxative; but its 
excess of oil makes it a more valuable food in 
cold weather and in the cooler climates. The 
fact is also to be noted that the coarser prepara- 
tions of Graham meal or flour are apt to produce 
excessive intestinal irritation, and thus hasten 
the elimination of some of the purely nutritious 
portions of the food before all their nutriment 
has been imparted to the system, Arrowroot 
and its kindred starchy preparations of sago and 
tapioca possess comparatively slight nutritive 
properties, but are excellent palliative foods, which 
allay the sensation of hunger, and tide the sys- 
tem over that period of illness when relaxation 
follows tension, and when rest and a certain sense 
of repletion are required more than actual stimu- 
lation or nutrition. Jellies and gelatinous soups 
are admirable adjuncts during this stage of ill- 
ness. - 
Four Water Grvst (a simple food, slightly 
nutritious ; useful in all cases of illness where 
starchy substances are not objectionable).—Set a 
pint and a half of water over the fire to boil, add- 
ing to it one level tea-spoonful of salt; mix one 
heaping table-spoonful of flour smoothly with 
half a pint of cold water, pour it into the boiling 
water, and stir it steadily until it has boiled for 
five minutes. The gruel may be sweetened, if the 
patient's condition will permit the use of sugar, 
the effect of which is slightly laxative. 

Farma Water Grouse (a simple food, more 
nourishing than flour water gruel, because the fa- 
rina contains more of the nutritious elements of 
wheat than ordinary flour ; useful under similar 
physical conditions).—Place one pint and a half 
‘of water over the fire to boil, adding to it one lev- 
el tea-spoonful of salt; mix two table-spoonfuls 
of farina smoothly with half a pint of cold water, 
and stir it into the boiling water. Boil it for ten 
minutes, stirrring it to prevent burning. Sugar 
may be added, if the patient’s condition permits. 

Bortep Frour Gruxt (a simple food, useful in 
relaxed conditions of the , especially for chil- 
dren).—Tie one cupful of dry flour in a linen 
cloth ; plunge it into a quart of boiling water and 
boil it for three hours, replenishing the water if it 
boilsaway. Then take the ball of flour from the 
boiling water, and cool it in the cloth, When it 
js quite cold remove the cloth, and grate the ball 
of flour to a powder. To make the gruel place 
a pint of milk and half a pint of water over the 
fire to boil, with a level tea-spoonful of salt ; mix 
two heaping table-spoonfuls of the grated boiled 
four with half a pint of cold milk, and stir the 
mixture into the boiling milk and water ; stir it to 
prevent burning, and boil it steadily for fifteen 
minutes. Do not sweeten the gruel without the 
physician’s permission. 

Boren WHeat aNp InpiaN GRUEL (a simple and 
nutritious food, useful in slight indispositions of 
children ; a tablespoon ful of molasses added to this 

makes it slightly laxative)—Tie in a linen 
‘cloth three-quarters of a cupful of flour, and one- 
quarter of a cupful of Indian meal, and boil it as 
directed in the recipe for “Boiled Flour Gruel.” 
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Add to a pint and a half of boiling water two 
table-spoonfuls of the grated wheat and Indian, 
mixed with one cupful of cold water, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt; Jet the gruel boil for fifteen 
minutes, stirring it occasionally to prevent burn- 
ing. Its nutritive properties may be increased by 
adding half a cupful of cream to it after it is 
cooked. 

Four Porriwek (a plain food, useful in place 
of water gruel when the ears beh: will pars 
mit the use of raisins and sugar, which increase 
the nutriment of the porridge).—Place one quart 
of water over the fire to boil with one tea-spoon- 
ful of salt and half a cupful of raisins free from 
stems ; mix two heaping table-spoonfuls of flour 
with half a pint of cold water, and stir it smooth- 
ly into the boiling water ; add two table-spoonfuls 
of sugar, and boil the porridge for half an hour, 
stirring it occasionally to prevent burning. 

Mik Porripes (a simple food, more nutritious 
than water porridge, on account of the milk it con- 
tains ; useful in diarrhea and dysentery).—Place 
one and a half pints of milk over the fire to boil 
in_a saucepan set in a pan of boiling water, or in 

: Seepeovent bumming. gnix two table- 
a wilk bolt, wproe— ne teeny & f 
spoonfuls of flour smoothly with hah. 
milk and a level tea-spoonful of salt, and 5... 
into the boiling milk. Let the porridge boil for 
five minutes, stirring occasionally, If it is desir- 
able to increase the nutriment of the porridge, an 
egg may be beaten smoothly, and mixed into the 
porridge just after it is removed from the fire. 

Grounp Rice Gruex (a simple nutrient, use- 
ful in alternation with flour water gruel, expecial- 
ly if the bowels are slightly relazed).—Place a quart 
of water over the fire to boil, with a tea-spoonful 
of salt, and an inch of stick cinnamon ; mix two 
table-spoonfuls of finely ground rice, or rice flour, 
with half a cupful of cold water, and stir it into 
the boiling water; boil it for half an hour, stir- 
ring it occasionally to prevent burning. Then 
strain the gruel and use it, It may be sweeten- 
ed if the patient’s condition will permit. If stim- 
ulants are admissible, a small glass of brandy 
may be added to it. 

Wuore Rick Gruen (a simple nutrient, like 
ground rice gruel, useful in diarrhea ; slightly 
‘stimulating and strengthening)—Put a quart of 
watcr over the fire to boil; pick over and wash 
two heaping table-spoonfuls of rice in plenty of 
cold water; then put it into the boiling water, 
with one tea-spoonful of salt, and the yellow rind 
of a lemon, and boil it for one hour. If the wa- 
ter decreases much in quantity during the boil- 
ing, add more to replace what is lost. 
of an hour strain the gruel, add to it a small glass 
of brandy, and sweeten it palatably, if sugar is al- 
lowed by the physician. 

Brownen Rice Gavet (a alightly stimulating 
nutrient, suitable for use in cases of diarrhwa).— 
Pick over, wash clean in plenty of cold water, 
and dry thoroughly four table-spoonfuls of rice. 
Put it in a dripping-pan into a hot oven, and 
brown it, shaking the pan occasionally to insure 
an even color. Tnen put it over the fire in a 
quart of boiling water, with a tea-spoontul of salt, 
and boil it for one hour, At the expiration of an 
hour strain it, add a small glass of brandy to the 
gruel, and a little sugar, if the patient’s condition 
permits its use. 

Inpian Mean Gruen (useful as a laxative food 
in the morning, after a cathartic has been taken 
the previous evening).—Place one quart of water 
over the fire to boil, adding to it a tea-spoonful 
of salt; mix two heaping table-spoonfuls of In- 
dian meal with half a cupful of cold water, and 
stir it smoothly into the bviling water ; boil the 
gruel for half an hour, stirring it occasionally to 
prevent burning ; then use it. 

Granam Grue (like Indian-meal gruel, it is 
useful the morning after a cathartic has been tak- 
en, but its effect is more laxative, especially if the 
Graham contains much bran).—Boil one quart 
of water with a tea-spoonful of salt; sift into it 
two table-spoonfuls of Graham flour, stirring it to 
insure smoothness; boil the gruel for half an 
hour, and then usc it, The addition of a table- 
spoonful of molasses increases its laxative effect. 


a pint of 


SS 


INARTISTIC DRESS. 


LL the boasted new facilities, and all the fuss 
about art principles, it seems, can no more 
protect us from hideous rooms than from wasp- 
waists, draggle-tails, and crinolettes. Women 
who have every means of knowing better—who 
frequently do know better—shuffle and waggle in 
garments that impede every aceful movement 
and contradict every natural line, in and out of 
the ugliest, most unimpressive rooms—rooms ei- 
ther spotty and uncertain in effect through con- 
fusion of detail, or dull and “unbecoming” 
through misapplied masses of color. 

Why are these things tolerated? Partly 
through cowardice; partly through indifference 
to the value of pleasant images. 

There is a comic side to every blunder. For 
instance, it is no doubt funny to see a gown which 
has been apparently planned on some Elizabethan 
model, with all its salient points misunderstood 5 
guch as the farthingale with its baggy fullness be- 
longing to the hips (originally this was a stupid 
parody of the Greek «éAzog), hinted at by a bag- 
giness all down the front, or round the knees! and 
the churn-like Holbein bodice somehow recalled 
in a tight French corset all seams, with a pinched 
waist; and, to crown all, unmeaning sleeves be- 
longing to a wrong period, or to none. 

It is also funny to see a well-made girl jogging 
along with a crinolette behind her: @ vibrating 
protuberance like a beehive, on which rests a 
monstrous deformity called, perhaps, a “ bow,” 
but having no meaning in that place, and no ob- 
ject, save to waste atuff, enrich the veller, and fa- 
tigue the wearer. Look at the fashionable cos- 
tumes in the advertisement columns! Are they 
not like bad dreams? What meaning hes puff, 


Raphaelite” blunders, 
picturesque because absurd, and disguises her 
neat shape in a colored bed-gown, broidered in 
what she perhaps imagines are sunflowers, de- 
forms her arms with improperly puffed sleeves 
and ruins her face by dead-alive colors, and her 
hair by emulating “ Robin Roughhead,” till all 
her friends—at least those among them who wish 
her well—sorrowfully admit that a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing. 


sufficiently exposed, and too many have been en- 
couraged by ridicule, when the contempt they de- 
serve would have been better conveyed by si- 
lence, for silence would not have caused them to 
be confounded with the real “ Pre-Raphaelite” 
teachers—those students of ancient lore who all 


had a genuine lesson to teach, and who did not 
blunder, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Ts recompa¢led for headache 
tion_ sa? 


by all druggists. 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. 
cal profession, 
Postage stamps taken. JOHN Perrik, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 


At the end * 


or frill, or fold on yonder abominable mummy 
case, miscalled a skirt ? 


So also it is odd enough to see the “ Pre- 
Many a girl thinks she is 


But the “antics” of such folks have long been 


wPsioned by indiges- 


eS seve: there is a general feeling of slug- 


lack of energy.—(Adv.) 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
25 cents per large box. It has 


Endorsed by the theatri- 
Sent free on receipt of price. 


a 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 


Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. 
absolutely pure.—[(Adv.] 


Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 


— 


THE GREAT SUCCESS 


Achieved by Caswell, Massey & Co,’s Emulsion of 
Cod-liver Oil, with Pepsin and Quinine, has induced 
many imitations. Get the original. 1121 Broadway 
and 578 6th Ave.—[Adv.] 


— 


No Safer Remedy can be had for Coughs and Colds, 


or any trouble of the Throat, than “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold only in boxes, 25 cents.—(Adv.] 


Sc 


ADVERTISHMEN'TS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
AKER’S 


: Breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywheree 


CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


Ai or eee 
The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 

to the Weight. 


M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 


CARRIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED. 


ee ter 

Nore ING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work 

but something elve may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and $14 Fulton St., Brooklya. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sop By ALL DEALERS Toroustiout THe WORLD 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every soecripeoe, selected with ae ent and taste, 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA C’BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


GOOD COFFEE! tes! 


sents Eretis.t® a.05 Bias os 


« oven on RATS. —Ask Droggists for it. It 


clears out rate, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, 15c. 


VOLUME XVI, No. 4, 


FURS. 


PRICES REDUCED, 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
MUFFS, COLLARS, AND GLOVES, 
FUR RUGS AND ROBES. 


UU GUNTHER SONS 


‘ifth Avenas. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention, 


REASONS WHY 


_THOMPS 


PATENT g 


‘i 
Fr 


Ake pp ¢\ 
ETTER Tan nL OO 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself in shape to EVERY head. 

2.—They DO NOT HAVE A PALRE, wiggy Lok. ae all «thers have. 

cee cannot tear or break apart, bul outweer THEEE a any 
ware m - 

4—Thy CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
beep th-ir shape for years, 

6.—Thry do not fade as quickly, for they don't requére dressing as 
Yten as oth re 

6 —Shey are only dresard with a WET COMB, when they get MUSSED, 
and are kunion to remain ia order for a year wt hout redressing. 

7.—I GUARANTEE EVERY ONK to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
the mmey tf not. 

8.—MUST IMPORTANT: Beery lady can look young and attractive 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, s® BUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
they look ten yeare younger. 

9.—As have 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
san be gralificd, 


n@~ Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
ou Waves representing the the 


~ 
hompson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods. 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORE. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By Mrs. T. W. DEWING. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 


J would advise every young couple about to fornish 
a house or an apartment to get Mrs. Dewing’s book 
and read it. Her taste is excellent and her advice 
practicable. While she gives some hints to the mill- 


| jonaire, she confines herself to advising the person of 


limited means. * * * It would be pleasant to follow 
Mrs. Dewing through each room, for she is full of 
suggestions for the library, the drawing-room, the 
bed-rvom, and the hall—suggestions, tov, that even 
the impecunious may act upon.—‘‘ Erasmus” in the 
Philadelphia Press. 


BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS OAKEY 
(URS. T. W. DEWING). 


16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 


There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Mies Oakey’s advice and carrying 
{tout Her buok is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise upon a difficult and deeply interesting sub- 
ject.— Philadelphia North American, 

All ladies should keep this little volume in their 
work-baskets.—Boston Commonwealth. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a™ Either of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New Yorke 


eee ee 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may addreas Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 Ezat 20th St., N.Y. 


50 Hiceans Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


~ 
=~ 


~~ 


BPEPING GOODS 
SACRIFICE. 


utta Muslin, 10% cents. 
le Muslin, 8X cents. 
Sheetings at reduced prices. 
sa Huck Towellings, 23-inch, 
fits; reduced lee 2 ries se 
Towellings - 
ae iaced from 18 cents. ’ 
Fancy Hack Towels, centre patterns, 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 


ments, plain and beaded, in new designs. 
Silk and Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 


Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 
Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 


assorted colors. 
Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 


ored materials. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


BE. A. MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors, 


RY GOODS 


3 lice $4 00. 
$3 00 per doz.; former pr' 
jie Towels, Knotted Fringe 
wee chy per doz} former price $12 00. is 
ins in Damask and Napkiue. 


eat Barg2 
Bleached Damasks, $1 00 per yard, 
5-8 German Napkins, $1 50 per yard. 


3-4 German Napkins, $1 90 per yard. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


BY MAIL! 
945 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St, aferneaer iat s Ce Stoo. 
NEW YORK, Bees. derity ten cthta tad epee 
an ena £21 Settta Er mato tees 
- STATEN ISLAND ma OOPER & CONARD, Oth & Market Bt, Phileda. 
7 Please say whereyou saw this Adve: be 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH } 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St. ma regat a 
47 North Eighth §t., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES ) 48 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
ies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrica, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed succese- 


fally without ripping. 
‘Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Cartains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpeta, 
&c,, cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
akill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our buviness, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETS NEPHEWS & C0O., 
5 and 7 John S8t., N. Y. 


PRACTICAL COOKING 
DINNER GIVING. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of 
Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henpersoy. Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accepta- 
ble service to the women of America by the prepara- 
tion of this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly 
sensible book. She not only shows how to prepare 
aud cook dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and 
how to entertain company with quiet grace and refine- 
ment at breakfast, lunch, and diuner. * * * There is no 
detail of the economy of the table that ia overlooked, 
and many of these are made more intelligible by illus- 
trative engravings.—Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 


ENOCH MORGANS SONS | 


a 
io 


¥ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SB Sent by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD haz invented a new Coiffare exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 
with us, having such a thoronghly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, ax the effect produced by this charming coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may he, it certainly is not 
perfect without thia fashionable coiffure. We have 
“ Langtrye” for blonde and brunette and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required for this 
elegant coffture. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. And remember, the only es- 
tablisuhment where the real and true Langtry style can 
be obtained is at 


H. QUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 


841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have tronsferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it npon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haspre’s Bazag Patterns or for any other business. 

DE A Glenn B’ld’g,Cincinna 
town. Terms and $5 outfit 


a week in your own 
$66 free: Address B. Hauserr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


All New Chromo Cards for '83, name on, 10c. or 40 
50 Gold and Silver, 10c, J. B. Hustev, Nassau, N.Y. 


For House Cleaning.—Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass, China Ware, Oil-cloths, &c. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gabrielle de Bourduiue. By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. 
20 cents, as 


Kit; a Memory, By James Payn. Illustrated. 20 cts. 
The Golden Shaft. By Cuanizs Gruson. 30 centa 
Val Strange. By Davin Cunistie Mogray. 20 cents. 
Quits at Last. By R.E. Franow.ion. 15 cents. 
"Flower and Weed. By M.E. Beavpon. 10 cents. 
Of High Degree. By Cuacies Gtspon. 20 cents. 
Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 
Buaokmorr. 2% cents, 


Rachel's Inheritance; or, Damocles. By MaRGagkr 
Vevey. 20 cents. pa 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. An Impossible Story. 
By Wauree Breant aud Jamxs Rioz. 20 cents. 


Ano Adventnre in Thule. "A Story for Y 
By Witttam Biaox. 10 conta cease 


Allerton Towers. ae 
Cadlip). monies icc Tuomas (Mre, Pender 


A [impeplanted Rose. A Story of New York Society. 


Disa, Dumps, and Tot; or, Plantation Child-Life. 
y Lovise-Cuarkx Pyunecie Illustrated. $1 00. 


Welghed aud Wauting. By Groxer Macponaun, 


Garmore’s Artificial 
Drumus. Circulars and testimon- 


Kept iu the Dark. By Antuony TroLtops. 15 cents. 
jalssent free. John blend 


ary aurek & Wnorucns will send ang of the abuve 
ied by muil, postage prepaid, to ang part uf the 

niked States, on receipt Of the price. 

1” Hauren'’s Cataouus mated Sree on recetpl o 
Nine Cents in stampa, iiss 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N. Y. 
ES, Frauklin Square, N.Y. 


tn Elegant Script T 
on50 beshiifutimeotina aoe 
Cards, 10c, 14 pks. $1, 20 pear] beve! 
siltedged cards with lapped corners, 100, 
eer dsl vce soataleing all the latest 
ported bevel edge and satin frin, 
Agri) with {lustrated premium list & private terme 
Seents, %e. CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn. 


ASENTS WANTED to sell M'Clintock & 
trong’s Religious Cyclopedia aud other 


appears 


SECRET OF 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential a lady 


ndeome, even if her featnres are not perfect. 2 
‘Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Roagh or Discolored Skin, should lose no 


time in procuring and applyin, 


LAIRD’S 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, KNABE | 


y 


y 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A book American women should read. 
Journal of Education, Boston. 


Money-Making for Ladies. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Mra. Church gives many excellent hints how money 
may be earned by Jadies who fancy themselves with- 


out bread - wo sources 


heartily.—. ¥. Herald. 

A book which deserves careful reading and con- 
sideration from those for whom it was written.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 

How these various callings may be promoted for 
the purpose is described and illustrated, and valuable 
hints given—a service that must be welcomed in many 
phages of life now generally little known abvut.— 
Boston Commonwealth, 

Mre. Church has written a valuable and suggestive 
little boc k, and has written {it in a style so captivat- 
ing from its simplicity and ease that even a woman- 
hater—or shall we say lady-hater—who felt no inter- 
est in the subject, would be apt to read it if once he 
opened the pages. * * * The employment she recom- 
mends is in the main easy and conformable to femi- 
nine tastes and requirements, * * * Women in need 
of encouragement and advice will find the book a 
certain source of profit.—Brooklyn Times, 

A very thoroughly considered little book, in which 
every avenue of work open to ladies is discussed in 
very sensible language.— Pittsburgh Chronicle, 

The book gives women many sensible, practical 
hints aa to modes of making a living independent of 
husbands, fathers, and brothers. ‘he author writes 
gracefully aud pleasantly, as well as knowingly.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

A stiggestive little book upon some of the avenues 
of employment open to women who are not fitted for 
hard work.—Boston Journal, 

It is full of good suggestions, and will win for the 
author thanks and liking of many women who will 
profit by its hints.—Portland Press, 

A little book that should find its way into the hands 
of thousands of women. * ** Mrs. Church’s advice is al] 
practical and easily fullowed.—Philadelphia Press. 


~-umimend it 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


a Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


TAPISSIER FRERES' 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


The dye of these silks is put through a special process, 
which extracts all greasy substance and renders the 
material softer and more durable than the qualities 
hitherto produced. Some shininess, after good wear, 
js absolutely unavoidable, being incidental to all ma- 
terials made of twisted yarn, whether in wool, cotton, 
or silk; bat this make, being free from all oily sub- 
stance, is only liable to the shininess caused by fric- 
tion, and good wear is guaranteed. 

B.—The genuine Grease Proof Silks are 244 


inches wide. 


TAPISSIER FRERES’ 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


The London Quzen and London Weldon’s Journal say : 

“This silk gives every satisfaction, both as to rich- 
ness, durability, and price, it being a speciul make, free 
from deleterious compositions.” 

Messrs. Tarissiek Freres will replace any length 
complained of as not fulfilling the advantages claimed. 
Demand with each purchase the blue ticket guaran- 


teeing wear. 


FARMERS’ SO. 


CAN MAKE #23 iacuss, 


During the Fall and Winter. For £3 
J. 0, McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE 


Will find it to their interest to send for the Musical 
Herald. Sample copy, 3c.; $1.50 pe year. Get the 
best. MustoaL Heravp Co., Franklin Square, Boston. 


Send two 8c. stamps to C. TULLNER, 


dr., Brooklyn, N. ¥., for a new set ele- 
ant Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 

Latest Designs for fall and winter. 
MBROIDERY HOOPS at Wholesale 
and Retail. All sizes and first-class work. 
Retail price, 35 cents per set, postpaid. Wholesale 

price given on ap lication. 
8. E. LINCOLN, Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 20 Days. No Pay until Cured, 


J. L, Steruens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 


ABD COLLECTORS.—A handsome eet of Cards for 
8cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


e most important adjunct 
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Yan WT 


A ROLLED GOLD SOLID RING, makes a beauti 
ful and valuable gift to a lady, gentleman or child, and 
new customers for our firm, we will 


PAID to any address in the United 
a, one of our HEAVY 18K. ROLLED 
. Either in B NALF KOUND, 
ce AMEINYST, ¢ , GOLD 
¥X, IMITATION DIAMOND or 
i > ENTS 


in order to sec 
forward POs 


NAME, MOTTO 
of thering WITH- 
provided you CUT 


8, at the same 
uh ye 


cred 

i Juu can in this way assist us selling other, 
f STANDARD QUALITY which we manu 
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FACETIZ. 


An amasing story is told of G, F. Cooke the actor's explaining how 
he once spoiled the thunder. He was living with his mother at Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, when the players announced Macbeth. Although he 
had no money, the little fellow was determined to see the play. Hang- 
ing about the stage-door, he slipped past its proper guardian, and find- 
ing his way to the stage, concealed himself in a barrel which was placed 
on the top of some sloping planks near the wings, thinking that by 
peering out he would be able to see and hear the actors on the boards, 
Tn the barrel he found ape i chained to the side a couple of cannon- 
balls, and while he was wondering what they were for, the prompter’s 
dell rang, the curtain ascended, and his mental question was answered 
not altogether satisfactorily, Macbeth opens, as everybody knows, 
with “thunder and lightuing,” and little Cooke was in the barrel, 
which, when set in motion, joined its rumbling to the shaking of the 
sheet-iron in imitation of heaven's artillery. The tragedian was wont 
in after-life, when telling this story, to say that the pounding he re- 
ceived before the barre] reached the bottom of the slope would never 
be erased from bis memory, and in after-life he seldom went on in the 
first scene of Macbeth without remembering it. 


praia ee 
“What trade would you like to be brought up to, my son 2?” asked a 
gentleman of a boy. 
“The trustee trade; ‘cause ever since pa has been a trustee we've 
had puddin’ for dinner.” ‘ ‘ 


A pedagogue threatened to punish a papi who had called him a fool 
behind his back. ‘ Don’t! don’t!” said the boy; ‘I won't do so again, 
sir, never! I never will say what I think again in my lifel” 


——_.—_—_. 
Why is wine that has been bottled for years like an unmarried lady 
of advanced age ?—Because it is old made, aud none the worse for it, 
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A well-known London alderman tells a story at his own expense, 
about a small donkey which he sent to his country house for the use 
of his children. One of his little daughters, going out with her nurse 
to admire the animal in its paddock, was sorely distressed when the 
donkey lifted up his voice and brayed dolefully. “ Poor thing! poor 
thing!” exclaimed the sympathetic child. But, suddenly brightening 
up, she turned to her nurse, and said, Oh, Tam so glad! Papa will 
be here on Saturday, and then it won't feel 80 lonesome.” 
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It is related of one Job Walmsley, a Yorkshire advocate of teetotal- 
ism, who was humorous in a rough way as well as eloqnent, that he 
was Wailed upon on one occasion by a young gentleman who was am- 
hitious to shine upon platforms, after the manner of Jabez Inwards, 
Simeon Smithard, and Mr. J.B. Gough. ‘Tha wants to be a public 
gpeyker, dos’ tha, jad? An‘ tha thinks awm the chep to put tha up to 
a wrinkle about it? ‘Tha’s reight, I awm! Now harks tha! When 
tha rises to mek thy speych, hit tauble an’ oppen thy mawth. “If nowt 
comes, tak’ a sup o’ watther an’ hit taable again. Then oppen thy 
mawth wider than afoor, Then if nowt comes tak’ thysen off, and 
leave public speykin’ to such as me.” i 


A CAR TOON, 
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In one of the Cape towns a young scholar, the first day at school, 
was asked her name by the teacher, and replied. Her fother’s name 
was the next question, and she did not know his first name. The 
teacher then asked her, What does your mother call him ?” 

“A jackass,” said the child. 

> ‘ 

In 1850, Junius Brutus Booth performed the principal part in John 
Howard Payne's tragedy of Brutus, his son Edwin supporting him as 
Titus. In the solemn interview where the Roman consul is condemn. 
ing his recreant son to an ignominious death, his countenance portray. 
ed an sgony of suffering, and tears streamed from his eyes, as he gath- 
ered the head of his offending boy to his bosom. The audience was 
breathless, but the silence was suddenly interrupted by an exclamation 
from a drunken man in the gallery. Booth, still enrapt in the char- 
acter he was personating with such truthful earnestness, raised his 
cs and fixing them upon the man with a steady gaze, exclaimed, 
sternly, Beware! Iam the headsman—I am the executiover.” The 
singular effect’ thus produced was shown in the continued hushed 
silence of the audience, which at last burst forth in rapturous applause. 

(cages 

Byron thought that the best epigram written in two lines was that 
by ogers, the poet. One Ward annoyed Rogers with a violent criti- 
cism of his Italy. Ward was a member of the House of Commons, 
and was accustomed to learn his speeches by heart. ‘This was Rogers's 
opportunity for revenge: 


~ “Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 
——< @————. 


The man who bragged all the summer about his being a good skater 
has dropped that subject since there is ice, and is now boasting that he 
is ‘a porpoise to swim” 


“Papa, are cannibals those that live on other people?" ° 

“Yes, my son,” 

“Then uncle George must be a cannibal, for mamma says he's al- 
ways living on somebody.” : 


It was formerly customary to make the grave-digger in Hamlet a 
comic character, and all sorts of tricks were effected for that purpose, 
Among other comicalities it was held sacred that he should wear an 
indefinite number of waistcoats. Paul Bedford, in his Reminiscences, 
relates how he acted once at Nottingham. Edward Wright was the 
first grave-digger, Paul the second. The first grave-digger prepared 
himeelf to take the town by storm by having incased his person with- 
in a dozen waistcoats of all sorts of shapes and patterns. When about 
to commence the operation of digging the grave for the fair Ophelia, 
the chief began to unwind by taking off waistcoat after waistcoat, 
Which caused uproarious laughter among the audience. But as the 
chief digger relieved himself of one waistcoat, Paul, the boy digger, 
incased himself in the cast-off vests; which incrensed the salvos of 
laughter, for, a8 number one became thinner, number two grew fatter 
and fatter. Wright, secing himself ontdone, kept on the remainder of 
the waistcoats, and commenced digging Ophelia’s grave. 
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CHAPTER VY, 
MRS. BELL. 


“Tr is really quite wonderful how intimate you 
become with people on board ship, and how well 
You get to know them,” 

This not entirely novel observation was  ad- 
dressed to Yolande by the Master of Lynn, while 
these two, with some half-dozen others, were 
touped together in the companionway, where 
they had taken shelter from the flying seas. The 
vate Was not new, but he appeared to think it 
Mportant, He seemed anxious to convince her 
of its truth, 

“Ttis really quite wonderful,” he repeated ; and 
ei the the pretty face as if eager to meet 
fequiescence there. ‘On board ship you 
a eee the characters of people so thorough- 
ies a tell whether the friendship is likely 
o rig the voyage is over. Balls and din- 
sheets eis of no use; that is only acquaint. 
‘ethene at sea you are thrown so much to- 
° ) You are cut off from the world, you know ; 
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“OL group of youny inen on the hurrivane-deck, watching the 
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approuh of the tender? 


YOLANDE-* 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


there is a kind of fellow-feeling and companion- 
ship—that—that is quite different. Why,’ said 
he, with his eyes brightening, “it seems absurd 
to think that the day before yesterday you and I 
were absolute strangers, and yet here you have 
been letting me bore you for hours by talking of 
Lynn and the people there—” 

“Oh, I assure you I am very grateful,” said 
Yolande, with much sincerity. “ But for you I 
should have been quite alone.” 

The fact is, they had encountered a heavy two 
days’ gale outside the Bay of Biscay and south of 
that; and as the ship was a pretty bad roller, sad 
havoe was wrought among the passengers, Mrs. 
Graham had disappeared from the outset. Her 
husband was occasionally visible; but he was a 
heavy man, and did not /ike being knocked about, 
so he remained mostly in the saloon. Mr. Win- 
terbourne was a good enough sailor, but the noises 
at night—he had a spar-deck cabin—kept him 
awake, and he spent the best part of the daytime 
in his berth trving to get fitful snatches of sleep. 
Accordingly, Yolande, who wanted to see the 
sights of the storin, betook herself to the compan- 
ionway, where she would have been entirely among 


. 
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strangers (being somewhat reserved in her walk 
and conversation) had it not been for Mr. Leslie. 
He, indeed, proved himself to be a most agreeable 
companion—modest, assiduously attentive, good- 
natured, and talkative, and very respectful. He 
was entirely governed by her wishes. He brought 
her the news of the ship, when it was not every 
one who would venture along the deck, dodging 
the heavy seas, He got her the best corner in this 
companionway, and the most comfortable of the 
chairs ; and he had rugs for her, and a book, only 
that she was far too much interested in what was 
going on around her to read. Once or twice, 
when she would stand by the door, he even ven- 
tured to put his hand on her arm, afraid lest she 
should be overbalaneced and thrown out on the 
swimming decks. For there was a kind of ex- 
citement amid this roar and crash of wind and 
water. Who could decide which was the grand- 
er spectacle—that great mass of driven and toss- 
ing and seething silver that went out and out un- 
til it met a wall of black cloud at the horizon, or 
the view from the other side of the vessel (with 
one’s back to the sunlight)—the mountains of 
blue rolling by, aud their crests so tora by the 
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gale that the foam ended in a rainbow flourish 
of orange and red ? 

“They say she is rolling eighty-four degrees 
Sout and out,’ said Archie Leslie. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Yolande, looking grave. 
“But I don't quite know what that means.” 

“Neither do I,’ said he; “but it sounds well. 
What [do know is that you won't see iy sister 
until we get to Gib, You seem to be a capital 
sailor, Miss Winterbourne.” 

“T have often had to be ashamed of it,” said 
Yolande. “To-day, also— there was no other 
lady at the table—oh, I can not sit alone like 
that any more; no, I will rather have no dinner 
than go and sit alone—it is terrible—and the 
captain laughing.” 

“ Poor fellow, he is not in a laughing mood 
just now.” 

“Why, then? There is no danger ?” 

“Ohno. But I hear he has had his head cut 
open—a chronometer falling on him in his cabin. 
But I think he'll show up at dinner; it is only 


a flesh-wound, They've had one of the boats 
‘ied away, 
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of Ghent. 
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Dog,” by W. M. Cary, “ Pussy’s First Sleigh- 
Ride,” a full-page drawing by H. P. Suare, and a 
number of humorous illustrations to well-known 
rhymes from “ Mother Goose.” The articles by 
Mrs. Herrick and Howarp Pye are illustrated 
by a number of sketches contributed by the authors. 
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NEW SPRING STYLES. 


Our next Number will contain several illustra- 
tions of new Spring Styles, suitable for light 
woollens, silks, etc., as well as for the cotton sat- 
teens, cambrics, and muslins which ladies make up 
during Lent for summer wear. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S 1pr0e37 
CRASIES. 


Eare told thatifnotempests ever came 

to mix firmament and deep together, 
no cross-currents to vex the calm waters, no 
tides to rise and fall, it would be much less 
healthy for the seas and all that in them be 
thaf it is to-day. And doubtless it is an 
analogy that holds good with other things, 
physical or philosophical. 

In social matters, for example, how mo- 
notonous and tame would the dead-level of 
society be if everybody were just alike, and 
pursued the same gentle tenor of walk and 

bs view—if Charlotte only feminized Charles, 

— if Harry were but the echo of Harriet, if 

Jean were no other than Jeannette, and all 

being just alike, perpetual agreement hap- 

pened, with no disputes, no arguments, no 
clashings, no turbulences! 

It is certainly desirable that there should 
be the social cross-currents and small tem- 
pests in order to prevent stagnation. Vir- 
tue might almost cease to be virtue were it 
never assailed by temptation. How tired 
one would grow of life where all of one’s 
neighbors were so faultless as to give us no- 
thing to talk about, to conjecture, to con- 
demn! And what blessings in disguise are 
they whose idiosyncrasies give us some- 
thing to laugh about! The condition of the 
Dead Sea or the Salt Lake would be the only 
parallel to an existence where the level was 
unbroken by any of the breezes blown by 
contrary fates. 

This burly being, whose idiosyncrasy it is 
to tell everybody just what he thinks, sets a 
deal of mischief afloat in the community ; 
and as Mr. EMERSON is said to have said that 
the Lord had a use even for bad boys, one 
may say the same of the community and mis- 
chief. It is like drift-wood, good to burn, 
and feed its vital spark and revive its dying 
flame. This weak person, whose idiosyn- 
crasy it is to find out what you think of her, 
as though your ideas fixed her quality of 
being, is useful for stimulating your good 
opinion of yourself as you take her in tow, 
and that tart one who lies in wait for your 
pet weakness with a sarcasm is as awaken- 
ing as contact with an electric eel. This li- 
tigious person, who is never known to take 
any but the opposite side of an argument, 
even should it force him to say black is 
white on one hand, and turn about to admit 
it was black to some one who has befriend- 
ed him, on the other, in maintaining the white 

‘ view, ia as beneficial as a norther of the 
: fékican Gulf is in blowing out mists of 
4 - nigga Wand disease ; he obliges us to look to 
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ourselves and the reasons for our beliefs, and 
he acatters to the winds some of our crum- 
bling old top-heavy notions that might have 
held on awhile longer, lumbering us with 
their decay, but for his destroying conten- 
tiousness. Here, too, is the idiosyncrasy of 
the Paul Pry of the neighborhood: it wrouses 
in you @ corresponding idiosynerasy of re- 
serve, and, according to the laws of the reso- 
lution of forces, from the combined action 
resnits only a certain amount of information 
to be imparted to the world, which steers 
itself accordingly. Here is the lovely lady 
whose idiosyncrasy is simply to sail on in 
the light of her own beanty: everybody 
smooths frowns and wrinkles before her 
presence, and beams placidly us the sea 
when the moon draws its waves; whether 
she wishes to do so or not, she holds them 
up to a higher standard than they would 
aim at all the time if she never passed. 
Here is the literary idiosyncrasy, the owner 
of it with a poem, an article, an epigram, 
ready for every occasion: it does nobody 
any hurt to meet the little “ wingéd words” 
sent out brooding like a dove on the waters, 
or skimming over them like a petrel. Here 
is the idiosyncrasy of the bonnet-wearer: 
she brings us news of the great world of 
fashion, from which she really makes us feel 
not altogether remote, as she comes sailing 
over-seas from Paris; and what a pleasure 
she affords us in colors, in shapes, while she 
shines 
“Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for th’ isles 

Of Javan or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on and tackle trim, 

Sails filled and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold their play, 


An amber scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger.” 


Here is the ancestral idiosyncrasy of one 
the best part of whose family has been said 
to be under and not above ground, that 
teaches us how fine a thing it is to be one 
of the society that guards such and such 
noble strains of blood, although Heaven 
alone knows through what they may have 
filtered—an idiosyncrasy which brings us up 
treasures from the deeps, and stirs perhaps 
deeps of envy or disgust, as the case may 
be, in us. Here is the critical idiosyncrasy 
before which nothing is right, pleasing, or 
not to be improved; and whenever one 
feels its influence one has nothing to do but 
take a header, and “bob up serenely” when 
danger of the encounter is past. Then 


no 
sufferer to assuage, that ruffles calm sur- 
faces with a pearly flow of pity, stirs the 
air with soft sighs, and makes all tranquil 
again as the sea on summer eves, with satis- 
fied consciences. On the whole, is not the 
world full of idiosyncrasies, and has not ev- 
erybody one, saving and except ourselves ? 

Of course there are some idiosyncrasies 
that we can not let run too far. If one has 
an idiosyncrasy to set fires, to pick pockets, 
to blast reputations, to cut throats, we feel 
that we also, we ourselves, we, have atlastan 
idiosyncrasy to repel their endeavors; they 
may work many a4 wild uproar throughout 
the community, but in our appreciation of 
their vileness, our reprobation, and our pun- 
ishing, we arouse our own sense of virtue as 
furiously, and our waves sometimes kiss the 
sky. 

But the great sea is made of innumerable 
drops, of countless little waves, it is only 
the long roll of the seventh and eleventh 
that is conspicuous with a head rearing 
above his fellows as they run to break upon 
the shores of time. And the greater part 
of us may rejoice in the condition of the 
little waves singing together and taking 
the light and shadow, but claiming no spe- 
cial crest of foam, and developing no idio- 
syncrasy. 


FOR OUR STOMACHS SAKE. 

ADAME DE DURAS once laughingly 

said that a knowledge of Latin was 
useful in makingsweetmeats, and so it would 
almost seem as if a thorough knowledge of 
physics was essential in selecting a dinner, 
as if our cooks ought to be first-class chem- 
ists, and our caterers graduates from the 
medical schools. After listening to homo- 
lies, reading volumes upon what to eat and 
what not to eat, after having our cherished 
mince-pie wrested from us, after sacrificing 
our toasted cheese, our beloved doughnut, 
our savory fritter, to the enlightened spirit 
of the age—after giving our plum-pudding 
the cold shoulder in return for indigestive 
chills, and banishing cake from the festive 
board, according to the dictates of the dietary 
police—we begin, perhaps, to suspect that 
we have been denying ourselves for nanght, 
since those who eat what is set before them, 
asking no questions for conscience’ sake—or 
the hostess’s—paying little heed to the ma- 
terial so long as it pleases the palate, are 
quite as well off in the matter of digestion 
as we who have given our whole minds to 


it. But let one of these careless folks be- 
come conscious that he has a stomach, and 
we experience a relapse into belief in the 
heroic diet. In the mean time we are like- 
ly to be buffeted by every wind of doctrine: 
after devoting ourselves to oatmeal with 
the enthusiasm of a proselyte, taking the 
bitter with the sweet, we are suddenly con- 
fronted with the theory that oatmeal is too 
heating and irritating to the coats of the 
stomach, which have become more care to 
us than all our other garments put togeth- 
er; after dissipating upon Graham bread, we 
are told that it is too rich with nitrates, and 
needs to be adulterated with a trifle of its 
poor relation, the white loaf; after aban- 
doning our fragrant cup of Mocha, or our 
precious bohea, we find that “ clear cold wa- 
ter’ is swallowed at our own risk; after do- 
ing violence to our prejudices and taking 
of beef underdone, somebody rises to say 
that it is the worst thing we could do, as 
meat should be thoroughly cooked in order 
to be wholesome; after converting ourselves 
to a taste for fish, with a view to increased 
brain power, we are confronted by the intel- 
ligence that it is an exploded theory which 
recommends fish for brain food; after re- 
signing our hard-boiled egg like a martyr, 
the progress of science assures us that fluids 
must be converted into solids before digest- 
ing; after coaxing our convalescence with 
wine jelly, some learned ASsCULAPIUs tells us 
he has had more convalescing patients kill- 
ed by wine jelly than by disease. Hence- 
forth the culinary department of house- 
keeping becomes a bugbear; the simplest 
preparation may turn out to be a dangerous 
compound: have not our yeast powders be- 
trayed us? and may we not be shortening 
the days of friends and relations by means 
of our new recipes? 


WOMEN WHO SHOULD NOT STUDY 
ART FOR A LIVING. 


By SUSAN N. CARTER, 
Principal of the Cooper Union School of Art 
for Women. 
/NUE articles which have appeared in the Ba- 
zak on photo-crayon, wood-engraving, photo- 
coloring and designing, contain much positive in- 
formation about the art work done by women, 
and show how they earn their living by it. With- 
in a few years a whole new world has been open- 
ed by these pleasant and profitable labors, whigh 
convert poverty into an easy i Indence, and 
make anxiety and care give plice to the content 
which arises from successful tog, After reading 
sae as enumerateg in these articles, 
which suggest happy conditions that are not told, 
any benevolent person must rejoice to think of 
the changed and improved circumstances of poor 
and dependent girls. 

In addition to these incidents and narratives 
multitudes more might be given, which are fully 
as interesting. Besides the accounts of good sal- 
aries thus obtained, stories as deeply affecting the 
well-being of women are very abundant. Many 
turn their attention and give their time to learn 
some branch of art who are suffering in mind 
and heart as well as in purse; and those whose 
whole natures are sore with disappointment in 
domestic life, mothers who have lost darling chil- 
dren, friendless and lonely women resort to these 
artistic employments in order to brighten the dark- 
ness of their lives. Sometimes, so great is their 
mental distress, it seems as if reason itself were 
leaving them. To many such women the gentle 
and sweet influences of their drawing or engrav- 
ing take them far away from the world in which 
their thoughts habitually dwell, and after they 
have put down their charcoal or stump they find 
that hope and cheer have dawned again through 
the rest from sorrowful thought their work has 
afforded them. 

Of course material help is a great thing, and is 
the first practical object in studying art as a 
means of support. But outside people, unac- 
quainted with the mental suffering a great indus- 
trial school for women contains amongst its num- 
bers, would not imagine the healthful influence 
on mind and heart of the work done within its 
walls. 

When these results have been recognized, how- 
ever, and when we know of the pretty photographs 
that have been finished, the beautiful engrav- 
ings which have been cut, and the multitude of 
children whom an earnest and enthusiastic teacher 
has instructed in normal drawing or private les- 
sons, besides making paintings or designs, we 
should turn our minds from these successful ef- 
fects and try to think what the young women 
must themselves bring to their work to enable 
the teaching they receive at art schools to bear 
its legitimate fruit. 

The idea of freedom in the United States has 
had a unique effect in the training of children, 
and the indulgence by parents here is much 
greater than in any other country. Self-indul- 
gence in the children is the immediate conse- 
quence of this indulgence by their fathers and 
mothers, and as they come to maturity young 
people often show a lack of discipline of charac- 
ter and an absence of persistent motive that are 
fatal to success in art as well as in any other oc- 
cupation. 

A little girl at eight or ten loves to draw pic- 
tures on her slate, or to copy a simple flower in 
her drawing-book. She does it with some ap- 
proach to resemblance, and her fond relatives 
immediately suppose she has a great talent for 
art. But in a short time the girl shows a talent 
for something else; it may be music, or it may 
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Her habits are desultory, her relatives know now 
thing of art to enable them to judge of her real 
ability, and thus from her own fickle habits, andi 


because there is no one to guide her, she has lit- 
tle chance to do any art work of value. 


her to try to get a living by it. 

It is a curious and interesting study to look 
over the multitude of drawings which are sent 
each season for inspection to an art school like 
that at the Cooper Union. The pictures are sup- 
posed to prove the talent of their authors, who 
hope after a few months’ study to earn a good liv- 
ing by art. Some of these drawings are good 
and occasionally a really beautiful specimen of 
flower-painting, pen-and-ink work, or little laud- 
scape is sent; but most frequently these works 
are the rudest copies from imaginary birds or 
animals. Faces imitated from wood-cuts or pho- 
tographs, imaginary birds on the wing that have’ 
not one attribute to show either that the draughts- 
man had ever really examined a bird or cared 
anything about the feathered tribe, landscapes 
with impossible trees painted in impossible tints, 
and an immense variety of other drawings, are 
yearly submitted to prove the talent of some 
ignorant but ambitious young women. These 
works really indicate nothing as a general thing. 
The girl may have talent, and she may not. All 
that can be known is that she wishes to make 
art a living and a profession. If she truly wish- 
es to succeed, what must she do? 

In music it is very obvious that the fingers can 
only gain strength and nimbleness by constant 
practice, and in art it is equally true that the 
eye and judgment can only be trained by long 
and constant effort. A few hours a week may 
make a pleasant amateur artist; but the work 
which can rank as professional, and which will 
insure pecuniary reward, has. to be pursued 
through long, steady interest and application, 

It was truly stated in the Bazar that often, aft- 

er a few months’ teaching, young women can earn 
money from finishing photographs, but the wo- 
men who do this have talent for likenesses, and 
though the “solar print” does not oblige them 
to draw the general shape of eyes and nose 
and mouth in their pictures, they must have a 
quick eye to preserve the look of the portrait; 
for a careless touch or blunt perception may ina 
moment efface the line which makes a nostril 
true, or the curve of a lip; and if the artist has 
not the knowledge of form to appreciate how the 
picture should look when finished, it will quit her 
hands a stupid and ignorant result, whose fault- 
iness will speedily be detected. 
Neatness of habit is very important in art 
work, for the same character which overlooks 
disorder or dirt about one’s person or surround- 
ings, when brought to ignore a dingy shadow, a 
spotty background, or a streaked paper, will hin- 
der many a woman from getting an order for a 
photo-crayon or photo-color. Photograph work, 
to be successful, requires, it will be seen from 
this brief account, patience, neatness, talent for 
observing and producing—or at least not losing— 
form, and long application through pleasant or 
weary months, as the case may be; and the young 
artist, desiring to succeed, must be willing to sub- 
ordinate her amusements, her conflicting employ- 
ments, and to a great degree her thoughts them- 
selves, till she has mastered details of form, use 
of material, ideas of style—till sae knows a great 
deal about drawing—and then only can she suc- 
ceed. And yet work on photographs is consider- 
ed among the easiest departments of art. 

Much more than photography, engraving re- 
quires continuous study. A woman with deft 
fingers, a quick eye, and intelligence, united to a 
sense of the picturesque, may be able to earn 
money within a year from the work she can do 
in simple line engraving, if she studies five or 
six hours a day regularly during that time. But 
unless she is willing to give at least three years 
to her education—and that, too, cheerful giving— 
she had better not attempt this laborious and 
difficult profession. The simple work of the first 
year, which may afford a little money, easily be- 
comes stupid and mechanical unless study is con- 
tinued ; for in art work as with virtue, people must 
always go on or retrograde, and a successful art 
student can not stop at the elements. 

In drawing, too, and learning to design, char- 
acter and disciplined powers are as important as 
talent, and though in teaching several thousand 
young women to draw, during the past ten years, 
I have never had an example of success unless 
aptitude was shown soon after the beginning of 
study, yet beauty, comeliness of form, rendering 
of light and shade, and the numberless points 
which make the charm and value of a good draw- 
ing, only come from the steady habit of study, 
which carries the thought of one day into the 
work of the next, and so accumulates and de- 
velops artistic impressions. If a pupil can not 
do this, but draws two or three days and plays 
the next, the happy accident which is caught at 
one time is forgotten or half obliterated from the 
memory in the interval, and artistic impressions 
become vague and uncertain. 

Frequently persons are successful draughts- 
men on a very small basis of natural talent, and 
perseverance and energetic persistence have done 
nearly everything for them; but those even who 
have great talent without trained habits of work 
rarely reach more than superficial results. 

Brilliant examples of success have led many 
young women to seek admission to art schools 
who have no proper qualifications. It has been 
an xim of the Woman’s Art School of the Coop- 
er Union to carefully notice the peculiarities of 
the students. When they are indolent, desultory 
in mind or habits, untidy, clumsy with their minds 
or hands, or lacking in quickness of i 
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] do not want to discourage young women from 
to live by art; but it is a stern and relent- 
aster for the incapable, though a most 
sweet and consoling one for those who consent to 
ive it their best and constant endeavors; and the 
in, the idle, the clumsy, and the dull-minded 
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: There is one point about which many women 
think vaguely. What necessary connection is 
there between marriage and art-employment ? 
Long observation of multitudes of women is con- 


vineing that though many give up such work 
when they marry, yet if they really have studied 


it to the point of success, they can use their whole 


time, or even odd time, in doing work which will 


pay well. They have reaily learned a profession ; 
and whether it is simple or elaborate work, witha 
little continued practice they can still earn mon- 
ey after their steady and continuous school study 


has ceased. gare : 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


VELVET COSTUMES. 


LVET costumes that are meant for out-of- 
door use, for driving, paying visits, and for 


church, are made with a redingote trimmed with 


fur and a very simply trimmed short skirt. The 
suit may be made entirely of plain velvet, or it 
may have a front or skirt of embossed velvet, or 


the coat may be of figured velvet, with the skirt 
plain. Two styles of redingotes are seen on the 
most elegant velvet costumes; first, that with 
long fronts and a basque back, and secondly, that 


with a basque front and long back—exactly the 


reverse of the first. For plain velvet, either 
brown, dark green, olive, blue, copper red, or 
black, the first design is used with the fronts five- 
eighths of a yard wide in the skirt, falling open 
below the waist, and trimmed down each side 
with fur of long fleece, most often that of the 
black fox. The basque back has two very full 
box pleats beginning at the waist line, and is not 
trimmed, The velvet skirt is not draped, but is 
pleated very full behind in six side pleats that 
are caught together by a tape underneath to form 
a pouf at the top, and fall thence in closely fold- 
ed pleats to the foot. A gored front breadth and 
three nearly straight breadths of velvet form such 
askirt, Instead of a ruche the fancy now is to 
have two narrow puffs of the velvet around a vel- 
vet skirt; the lower puff is doubled to fall like a 
frill, the upper one falls upon it, and there may 
be merely a cord at the upper edge, or else an 
erect narrow ruffle of the velvet doubled. The 
long coat-tail back is liked for redingotes of bro- 
caded velvet, and is worn over a plain velvet skirt 
that has its front partly covered by an apron of 
the brocaded velvet. This apron is necessary be- 
cause the front of the coat is a short and sharply 
pointed basque, and a slight panier drapery may 
be added above the apron if the wearer is very 
slender. An edging of chenille fringe or a bor- 
der of fur or feathers is on the apron, and also 
on the back of the redingote. When a short 
velvet dress is meant to do service in the house 
as well as the street, it is made with a basque; a 
medium long Newmarket jacket is then added 
for the street, and the latter is trimmed with fur. 
Two kinds of velvets are used in many such 
dresses; the basque and the breadth of velvet 
attached to it as drapery are plain, while brocaded 
velvet is used for panels that open over a pleated 
fan of plain velvet; the back breadths are also 
plain. A pointed bodice instead of a basque is 
liked for young ladies’ plain velvet dresses, and 
this is made very bouffant by having a breadth of 
velvet arranged as a sash sewed to the edges of 
the bodice, and formed into four large loups be- 
hind, from which fall two wide ends almost to the 
foot of the skirt. The pretty slashed sleeves 
with satin drawn in slight puffs through each 
slashing are liked for such dresses; these were 
well illustrated in one of Worth’s picturesque 
dresses on page 781 of Buzar No. 49, Vol. XV. 
The standing collar, the cuffs, and the lower edge 
of velvet basques are sometimes cut in squares 
and finished with a cord of satin or of passe- 
menterie. Three rows of gilt braid are a gay 
trimming for young ladies’ basques of dark vel- 
Vet, especially those of green velvet. Softly puff- 
ed satin plastrons are put inside the notched Di- 
Tectoire collars that are now made of plain velvet 
on broeaded velvet basques of suits that combine 
these two materials, 

The reader is again reminded that the best 
modistea now make the pile of velvet and of vel- 
veteen upward in all parts of the dress. In se- 
lecting velvet that with the short close pile is 
Preferred, because it does not flatten, nor is it 
easily creased or marred. It is not economy to 
buy velvet of poor quality, as it soon shows wear. 
It is a better plan to use a smaller quantity of 
800d velvet, and in these days of combinations 
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had better try any other employment than suffer 


from disappointed hopes when they have thrown 
away all chance of success in life in its fruitless 
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in the open Irish point designs, and there may 


it is an easy matter to place this small quantity 


near the face, where it will be as becoming and 


softening to the complexion as if the whole gar- 
The same is true of the 


excellent velveteens that can now scarcely be 


ment were made of it. 


distinguished from silk velvet. 
NEW BROCADED VELVETEEN. 
A novelty for early spring dresses is brocaded 


nonpareil velveteens, in fabrics that are fac- 


similes of silk velvet. These are now perfected, 
after thirty years of experimenting, and have an 
advantage above embossed velvets in their ground 


not being clipped; their woven broché figures 
are more durable than those that are merely 
stamped in by hot irons, and are not injured by 
They are excellent for pelisses in combi- 


water. 
nation with cloth, and will be used for jackets, 
small mantles, and for basques to wear with silk, 
woollen, and plain velveteen skirts, These fab- 
ries cost one-third Jess than silk velvet, and are 
imported in dark shades of wine-color, garnet, 
myrtle, olive, sapphire, navy blue, and black, with 
large designs of lilies, foliage, and rosea in bold 
relief, 

The repped ottoman velvets are secn in im- 


ported costumes, but have not met with favor 
here except when embossed with velvet of rather 


long pile in large figures of leaves, plumes, balls, 
and flowers, These are used for the small vel- 


vet mantles that are worn over velvet bodices just 


as the jackets of velvet are. Sometimes this ot- 


toman velvet is used for the side breadths of 


plain veivet skirts; in this case they are tinished 
on the front edges like panels, with wide inner 
facings of satin, and are made to meet at the top 
and middle of the front breadth, and thence to 
open gradually toward the foot; the space be- 
tween is then filled in with bows of many loops 
and ends of ribbon two inches wide. This rib- 
bon may be either satin or velvet, and small 
buckles of faceted Rhine stones are placed on 
each bow. The opening down the front of the 
skirt should be covered with satin or with plain 
velvet, and should not be more than a quarter of 
a vard wide at the foot. 
velvet or of satin is put down the front breadth, 
this also should be kept quite nurrow at the foot, 
or it will make the front of the skirt appear too 
wide where it should be narrow and clinging. 
An economical way of using velvet that does not 
cut the breadths is to have a foundation skirt on 
which the velvet is draped from the belt to the 
foot to represent a very long over-skirt. This is 
done by arranging easy folds somewhat in diag- 
onal shape from left to right across the front, giv- 
ing the effect of a Greek apron, and allowing the 
lower edges to be smooth and pass under the 
trimming around the foot, which may be the two 
puffs already noted, or a band of fur or feathers 
with two fine knife-pleatings below it. The back 
breadths are draped in one or two long slender 
curves, with most of the fullness pleated in very 


high, and there may be wide loops and ends of 


velvet in the middle of the back coming from un- 
der the medium long jacket of velvet that is worn 
in the street, and completing the sash that edges 
the pointed waist made for the house. 


SPRING GOODS. 


The earliest hint of spring styles is found in 
the cotton dress goods that merchants display in 
midwinter, and that ladies have made up at home 
in advance of the busy season when seamstresses 
and dressmakers are too much hurried to make 
these simple dresses. Cotton satteen is the fab- 
ric most largely imported. Instead of the white 
and very dark backgrounds used last summer, 
these now have strawberry red, terra-cotta, rob- 
in’s-egg, and partridge brown grounds in narrow 


stripes or checks with white lines, strewn all over 


with Jarge shaded disks of moon and sun, white 
balls, egg shapes, parallelograms, wheels, snails, 
(reek key figures, blocks, and the inevitable polka 
dots, of all sizes, from the merest speck to those 
an inch and a half in diameter, Shamrock put- 
terns are shown, and there are nautilus shells and 
bivalves; the transit-of-Venus design is among 
the shaded disks, while all the floral designs of 
last year are repeated in bouquets and in single 
detached sprays. The newest patterns in polka 
dots have very large white balls nearly touch- 
ing each other, and almost covering a pale blue, 
dark red, green, or strawberry ground, The stripes 
shown are even and very wide, with a color and 
white alternating to make pleatings, with the 
white stripe folded inside. The checks are so 
small that they are merged into a plain surface 
at a little distance. These goods of twilled sur- 
face are nearly a yard wide, cost 45 cents a yard, 
and about fourteen yards are required for a dress. 
Ottoman satteens repped like coteline are in sim- 
ilar designs and narrower widths. The solid col- 
ors of the twilled satteens are handsome enough 
to be made up under transparent fabrics, as it is 
difficult to distinguish them from real satin. The 
ball patterns of these goods stand out as if raised 
from the surface. Cambrics and batistes are im- 
ported in similar designs, The preference for 
soft muslins without dressing remains, and ladies 
will do well to warn their laundresses that starch 
destroys much of the beauty of these twilled cot- 
tons. The silver gray and black and white cotton 
satteens for ladies in mourning are in neat ball 
and striped patterns. 
DESIGNS FOR MAKING SATTEEN DRESSES. 


The newest designs for making these satteen 
dresses combine two fabrics, just as cloths or 
silks are combined. For instance, a plain terra- 
cotta or telegraph blue satteen will be made up 
as a basque in Jersey shape, and the pleated 
skirt with its apron drapery will be of very small 
cheeks, or else with polka dots or large balls, 
The basque has its lower edge cut in turrets, 
while its standing collar is plain and high, and 
its sleeves are merely buttoned at the wrists. 
Ladies who find this too plain will add a Byron 
collar, vest, and square cuffs of white embroidery 
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be an edge of the same on the over-skirt; this 
trimming is also pretty on the dresses made en- 
tirely of one fabric in the tiny checks or the plain 
surface of strawberry red, sky blue, or terra-cotta 
sattven. Small white thread buttons, both flat 
and in ball shape, and the more substantial pearl 
buttons of the same shapes, are used on these 
dresses. 

The flowered satteens that resemble foulards 
are to be made up more fancifully with polo- 
naises in the princesse and Watteau styles, and 
pleated skirts of the plain goods like the ground. 
The laces used for trimming foulard silks are 
copied in open embroideries that are more sub- 
stantial and also more effective on these cotton 
stuffs, The sharply pointed basques so much 
used with elaborate dresses are repeated in sat- 
teens, and there are also collars, bands, and cuffs 
of velvet prepared to be easily put off and on as 
trimmings for these wash goods, Bows of satin 
ribbon are also placed on the shoulders, and out- 
lining the sharp point in front of the waist. 
Square cuffs, turned back, and wider than the 
sleeves, are used either of embroidery or of the 
material neatly edged, and the sleeves are quite 
short, extending about half-way between the el- 
bows and wrists, and in many cases stopping just 
at the bend of the elbow, and completed by a 
frill of embroidery, An insertion of open nee- 
dle-work is placed lengthwise down the front 
half of the sleeves. 

The pleats of skirts are quite large side pleats, 
or wide triple box pleats, or else clusters of 
wide pleats with narrow ones between. These 
pleats form sufficient trimming at the foot with- 
out the narrow flounces that are so difficult to 
iron well. Those who prefer narrow lengthwise 
pleats find it best to resort to tucking for two- 
thirds of the length of the skirt, merely folding 
the pleats of the remaining third, and edging 
with embroidery or lace. The frou-frou rufties 
that are so effective on light summer dresses 
should be reserved for the silken stuffs that do 
not wash, while plain skirts, tucks, and single 
scts of pleats are used for dresses that must be 
done up often in order to keep their greatest 
beauty, which ia their freshness, Shirred waists 
are becoming to slight figures, but require to be 
made over a lining, which is apt to shrink and 
get out of shape when washed. The same full 
effect can be given by making a shirred fichu or 
collarette of the material, edging it with lace or 
embroidery, and wearing it over the plain unlined 
basque. The best furnishing houses do not line 
the waists of any dresses that are to be washed, 
and instead of making them fit snugly they are 
slightly loose at first to allow for shrinkage. A 
belt of white embroidery made by sewing two 
rows of edging together, leaving the scallops at 
top and bottom, is worn with basques trimmed 
witha collarand frills of the needle-work. Yoke 
designs, like the guimpes worn by children, are 
used for the Joose belted blouse-basques that are 
so becoming to slender figures, Two jabots of 
embroidery or of lace trim the upper part of sat- 
teen basques just below the collar, or there may 
be handkerchief ends in two points of embroid- 
ery coming out like a cravat just below the col- 
lar, A standing collar of linen, a pleated cambric 
frill with notched edges, or a dog-collar of black 
velvet ribbon may be worn above the embroid- 
ered Byron collar that is attached to the dress. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.: Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Stern Brotuers, 


PERSONAL. 


Tue winter will be passed by Mrs. Stowe at 
Mandarin, Florida, on her plantation, 

—EvizaBetu Capy Stanton has seven chil- 
dren; ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL has flve; 
Lucretia Mort, six; Lirtg DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
two; Mrs. OLympia Brown, two; Marrua C. 
Wriaeut, tive; BeLva A, LocKwoop, two; while 
Lucy STONE has but one. Among all the pio- 
neer suffrage women, Susan B. ANTHONY suys 
that she is the only one who never married. 

—It is stated that Bancrort, the historian, 
makes his roses the calendar by which he tells 

off his seasons, staying in Washington till the 
Jucqueminots and June give up the ghost, and 
then lingering in his Northern garden till the 
hardiest queen of the flowers succumbs, 

—The wife of the Danish Minister, M. De 
HeGeman, who was Miss GREENOUGH, of Cam- 
bridge, Massacliusetts, is said to be the most ad- 
inired of the Roman belles this winter. 

—A furm of two hundred and thirty-six acres, 
outside the city limits of Baltimore, and assess- 
ed for ninety-three thousand dollars, is owned 
by the actor, Joun E. Owens, who one day is 
reported to be next to a begyar, and the fullow- 
ing day a millionaire. 

—The Marive Band at the White House was 
Naying the ‘ Miscrere” from Trovatore when 

fr, ALLEN, of the Hawaiian government, breath- 
ed his last, on New-Year’s Day. 

—For an article to be used in Hanper’s Maa- 
AZINE, mid-summer number, on Boston Har- 
bor, Mr. E. H. Garrett has finished some of 
the best drawings he has ever made; and it is 
said thut his sketch-book is rich in subjects 
quaint in selection, and with no luck of thought 
in their details, ; 

—Since the Ohio Legislature offered a prize 
of ten thousand dollars last spring for the best 
bust of President GARFIELD, designed by an Ohio 
artist, it is reported that Mrs. GARFIELD has 
been obliged to pass judgmeut ou a score or 
more of busts every month. 

—HawtTuHorne disliked to sit for his photo- 
graph, remarking, on one occasion, ‘The sun 
scems to take an infernal pleasure in making me 
venerable, as if I were as old as himself,” but 
he was delighted to sit for a portrait. 

—Dr. Evans, the American dentist In Paris, 
bas every kind of decoration but the insignia of 
the English and Prussian orders and the Golden 
Fleece. When Euceénie fled from the Tuileries 
on September 4, deserted by her attendants, she 
was driyen to his house in her dressing-gown, 
and as she was unrecognized, he received her 


ostensibly as if she were a patient, then gave her 
clothes from his wife’s wardrobe, und took her 
in his own carriage to the Normandy coast. 


—The feat of walking through Europe is to be 


attempted by Miss FLORENCE Ke.cey, daughter 
of Hon. W. D. Ketvey, and ber brother, 


—A real live Zulu, brought from the east coast 


of Africa, is to be educated at the Hampton In- 
stitute, and then sent back to Africa, 


—Needy and deserving young men stadying 


for the Methodist ministry are to be assisted by 
an income of two thousand dollars, a legacy be- 
queathed by 8. R. Beaxcex to the Maine Wesley- 


an Seminary. 


—The sister of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Miss 


Exiza MANNinG HAWTHORNE, died lately at Bev- 
erly, Mussnchusetts, at the ape of eighty. 


—At the President’s New-Yeuar’s reception, it 


is mentioned that the Spanish legation out- 
shone the other Europeans, with its naval and 
military attachés in uniform, but that the Chi- 
nese, In silk, sutin, and velvets, headed by the 
Plenipotentiary in full mandarin costume, with 
a red button in his cap and a peacock feather, 
made the most picturesque effect, 


—An elegant mansion in Washington, a cot- 


tage at North Conway, New Hampshire, a villa 
at Mount Desert, and a home in Cincinnati, are 
the hubitations belonging to Seuator PENDLE- 


TON. 


—A mission church on Tompkins Square, New 


York, with apartments for a free reading-room, 
with papers in English, French, and German, 
a free circulating library, a créche, where poor 
women can leave their children when they go to 
their work, a Kindergarten, a Sunday-school for 
more than a thousand children, and a coffee- 
room on the English plan, is to be built by Mr. 
RUTHERFURD STUYVESANT, son of the astrono- 
mer Louis M. RUTHEKFURD, a8 & Monument to 
the memory of his dead wife. 


—Cards on which the name appears in white 


on a black cround are used by the Spanish Min- 
ister and his wife at Washington, who are in 
mourning. 


—The collection of autograph letters left by 


Mr. WEED includes some frum every President 
of the United Stutes—those from the time of 
MabDIson having been written to Mr. WEED 
himself—letters from most of the Revolutionary 
heroes, LaFayette and Baron STEUBEN amony 
them, two epistles from BENEDICT ARNOLD, and 
a host of others from political leaders at home 
and abroad. 


Captain Mayne Rerp’s sheep furnished the 


wool for a suit of white clothes which he gave 
to Genernl Gorpon, of Georgia, and which the 
general wears in midwiuter. 


—The demand for A Transplanted Rose was 


80 great before Christmas that BRENTANO was 
obliged to send to Cincinnati for three hundred 
copies to use until Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 
could issue the second edition. 


—The yrandfather of BIGRNSTIERNE BJORN- 


Son lived to the age of a hundred, and lost none 


of his faculties, 

—It is thought that the largest income of any 
living English novelist is made by WILLIAM 
BLack, author of Shandon Bells. 

—Mr, ALMA Tapema has broad features, light 
hair and beard, and a short thickset figure. 

—Fritz ScHareER, the German sculptor, has 
finished his ideal restorations of the Hermes 
of PRAXITELES, Which is to be placed in the 
Berlin Museum, He also made the statues of 
GoerTnE in Berlin, of Gauss, iu Brunswick, and 
of BisMancK in Cologne. 

—Protessor De Rossi, of Rome, an authority 
on Christian antiquities, especially in the Cata- 
combs, was lately presented with a gold medal 
and an album by his friends, in the Sarcophagus 
Hall, at the Lateran Palace. He is ubout sixty 
years old. 

—A German authoress whom ALPHONSE Dav: 
DET has in bis household to instruct his two 
sons has furnished the incidents from her own 
life on which his recent novel, L' Lvangeéliste, is 
founded. 

—GAMBETTA used to recite whole poems of 
Victor Huao’s while dressing. 

—Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE was once saved 
from drowning under the ice by Dean MILMAN. 

—Actors in dubinxon Crusve at a London the- 
atre were hissed off the stage for counterfeiting 
the Duke of Connaught, Admiral Seymoor, Sir 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, and General WOLSEBLEY. 

—Muadame JovBent, the friend and “ pupil” of 
Lovis BLANC, the contidante of most of the pocts 
of her age, the original of several of CHARLES 
Lrver's heroines, whom Berkyer called La 
Reine Mab, ins lately died. 

—The next time we visit Cairo we may see at 
the Boolak Museum the blue larkspur, the blue 
and the white lotus, the orange-colored safflow- 
er, the yellow flowers of the Acacia nilotica, the 
blossom of a water-melon now extinct—flowers 
three thousand years old, which garlanded the 
royal mumtnies found at Deir-el-Babari last year 
—with their hues as brilliant, we are told, as 
those of to-day, arranged for the museum by Dr. 
SCHWEINFURTH. 

—It is thought by medical authorities that the 
little Earl of Arundel can now distinguish be- 
tween light and darkness. 

—Mr. Ruskin thinks his Modern Painters is 
a aud weak, but approves of The Stones of 

enice, 

—Professor Max MULLER has been elected a 
member of the Reule Accademia dei Liucei of 


Rome. 


—The first degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
ever given to a lady at Ziirich has been con- 
ferred upon Miss Epita Tuomas, daughter of 
Professor Tuomas, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

—The only brother of Mr. Joun G. WaitTrEr, 
MATTHEW FRANCIS WHITTIER, Who was known 
many years ago to the public as ‘ Ethan Spike,’’ 
has just died at the age of seventy. 

—Paralysis has attacked the famous novelist 
and Orieutalist Professor Georcs Esexs, of 
Leipsic. 

—Jenny Lrnp has offered to teach a number 
of free pupils in the sorelccomlig Royal College 
of Music in England—a royal offer. 

—The oldest ex-Senator of the United States 
is Mr. JosepH Ciuvey, of Nottingham, New 
Hampshire, who is ninety-two years old. 

—A ten-inch shell, a souvenir of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, which, after going through 
her Majesty’s ship Alexandra and rolling along 
the main-deck, was put in a tub of water by Mr. 
HarDINa, gupner—for which the Victoria Cross 
was awarded _him—was one of the Prince of 
Wales’s Christmas gifts, mounted on_a wooden 


stand. 
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: MUSTELA FURO. 
i NG from the grove, the Professor strode up the hill, 
j ndma to exclaim, “ Not mach hammering to- 
j see how he tosses his basket! Lunch all 


MERGING 
causing Gra 
day, Rhoda; anc 


\ eone, and not % ‘specimen,’ as Vl venture to guess.” ; 
= = Cousin Rolfe, summering with us for rest, was ina leisurely 
» studying the rocks and ledges of Gap Range. Every 
Hy) & eorlig he gallied forth, mallet in hand, seldom returning un- 
Yor s 
f- 
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ey 
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Pome ant 
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2.—Dress ror Girt 
From 6 TO 8 YEARS 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Cnitp From 2 
To 6 YEARS oLp.—Cur PAarrern, 


No. 33874: Price, 15 Crests OLD, 
For pattern and deseription gee Sup. For pattern and description see 
plement, No, VIL, Figs. 46-83. Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 20-25, 


til evening shadows crept over the such a dainty ‘subject’ absorbed 


hills. Ser: 


ly enough, nothonght | allother thought, and—excuse me, 
‘young taxidermist Grandma, [did jgnore all tender 
1 itself in con- | courtesy, While my guest) was 


of the energ 
living near su 
vection with this hurried return, | munching at ny goodies and drink- 


Crotn anp Verver Dress with Fer TrivaixG.—Front 
[For Back, see Fig. 5, on Double Pave. | 
For pattern aud description sce Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 27-35. 


“Why, you see,” he continued, “this small creature popped 
his head out of a thicket, and not deigning to observe me as i 
lay pillowed upon a broken stump, came sniffing round my 
lunch basket, hungry enough, as I’ve no doubt. 
watched him with keen delight; so graceful, with such a wealth 
of fluffy robes, and eyes like gems; 
a beauty should be straying in the woods—crea‘ture 
of, but which I had never seen, In a flash Guy's delight in 


Bag 


For desc tiption sce Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—CyArer. ati with Watei 


for the Professor, taking a eveat interest in thi 
Jame lad, so determined upon a happy 1 
honest independence, had sent him helpful 
books, and even made more than onee an el 
rand to the city on a mission of inquiry touch. 
Ing popular styles of “mounting and posing,” 
bringing back a collection of eves and illustra 
tive plates, 

“Tm no shot,” he often regretfully remarked : 
“neither have T skill with traps and stares 

Bat to-day ! 

Rolfe was at the porch now, showing his trea- 
“Sure—utterly different from anything we had 
ever seen, ’ 

* But how did it happen?” queried Grandia. 

Just ail in a breath, as one may sity,” re- 
plied the Professor, in a glow of excitement, . i BrocapE Orera Choa, 

A regular ferret, as I'm sure, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 36", 86’-38 


Crom Dares with Sovracne Evmromery.—Back. 
[ For Front, see Fig 


Gon Double Pace | 


For desc ription see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Privsn Crirecaixk Bas. 


For description see Supplement. 


ing fromm etp, Ty his host, touched him, and 
not eently, with my hammer, Tired and faint 
he was,and just then « asily overcome; hurried. 
Iv I tied his slender legs together, gave another 
hammer tip, and for him all was over. That 
moment T discovered the bit of searlet ribbon, 
You can not imagine my consternation and 
regret!" ; 

* Poor little prisoner!” said Rhoda, tenderly 
stroking the silken coat; “it must have strayed 
from ‘the land of Somewhere,’ and there may 
be mourning in some house beeause of it; but 
Guy will be in raptures.” 

“Tis work on hand will be finished to-day— 
javs and white mice, with heron and hawk, 
How rich he will feel now !” 
trayed,’ troubled 


A moment I 


wondering, too, that such 
oiten read 


yk ee 
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Rolfe's tender heart. 
asked, appealingly. 


“Manifestly nothing,” replied Grandma, se- 
verely, ‘We will advertise, then calmly await 


developments.” 


A week later the beauty, “ mounted and posed,” 
came back to us with such a life-like air of fe- 
rocity as was fairly startling. The Professor re- 
ceived him with dignified penitence, romancing a 
little over the possible grieving of some woman’s 


tender heart. 


“Te is useless,” said Grandma, quictly; “we 
will enjoy him while we may, and if the owner 


ever appears, will with pleasure restore the pet, 
for such the gay ribbon about his throat indi- 
cates that he was.” 


It was Rhoda who opportunely turned attention 


to Mustela's exquisite robing. “See!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘no lady in the land has a more ele- 


gant winter garment than this small creature of 


nineteen inches. The fur next the skin is soft, 
woolly, and of a delicate buff tint, and with the 
long black outer hairs forms a very rich and lus- 
trous covering. By-the-way, from these latter, 
artists’ brushes are manufactured, And as for 
warm, protecting mufflers, what can compare with 
the collar of grayish-black encircling our cap- 
tive’s throat? Neither could money purchase for 
feet and ankle coverings such dainty unes as this 
little traveller could boast.” 

Most regally arrayed is he, with eyes the keen- 
est, teeth the sharpest, while like watchful senti- 
nels the delicate whiskers wave gracefully over 
each tiny cheek, 

The Professor had his part to tell: wonderful 
stories of ferret prowess as rat-catchers and rab- 
bit-hunters, explaining their success through sup- 
pleness of limb and sinuous movement, able to 
glide into smallest openings and hide in closest 
crevices. 

“It may surprise you,” added Grandma, “to 
Jearn that milk is their best nourishment, espe- 
cially when in training.” 

Gradually the sense of newness and responsi- 
bility touching “ our late accession” passed away. 
There came no answer to advertisements; but the 
searlet ribbon was still kept. ‘It was possi- 
ble,” Grandma said, “to lead to ownership some 
time.” 

A crisp five-dollar note from Grandma found 
its way into Guy Rolfe’s pocket, and by the end 
of summer even Rhoda’s sympathetic prophecy 
of “mourning in the land of Somewhere” ceased 
to haunt us, 

Mustela, more attractive in death than in life, 
has for a few days graced my writing-table; to- 
day he finds a permanent resting-place upon a 
handsome new bracket in the library. 


YOLANDE. 
(Continued from front page.) ° 


and a good deal of smashing forward. I won- 
der if your father has got any sleep—I should 
think not. I'll go and see how he is getting on 
if you like.” 

“Oh no; if he is asleep, that is very well. 
No,” said Yolande; “I wish you to tell me more 
about your friend—the gentleman who was your 
tutor. That is a very strange life for any one to 
live.” 

What she wished was enough for him. 

“T have not told you the strangest part of the 
story,” said he, “ for you would not believe it.” 

“4m I so unbelieving ?” said she, looking up. 

His eves met hers—but only for an instant. 
Yolande’s eyes were calm, smiling, unconcerned ; 
it was not in them, at all events, that any confu- 
sion lay. 

“ Of course I did not mean that,” said he; “ but 
—but one has one’s character for veracity, don't 
you know—and if I were to tell you about Mrs. 
Bell—the story is too improbable.” 

“Then it is about Mrs. Bell that I wish to 
hear,” said Yolande, in her gentle, imperious 
way. 
“ Besides, P've bored you all day long about 
those people in Inverness-shire. You will think 
I have never seen any one else, and never been 
anywhere else. Now I wonld much rather hear 
about the Chateau and the people there. I want 
you to tell me what you thought of America— 
after living in that quiet place.” 

“What I thought of America!” said Yolande, 
with a laugh. © That is a question indeed !” 

“Isn't it the question that all Americans ask 
of you? You have heard enough about the In- 
verness-shire people. Tell me about Rennes. 
Have you seen much of Paris? Did you like the 
Parisians 2” 

“ Ah,” said she, “you are not so obedient to 
ine as my papa is.” 

“ Fathers in Seotland are made of sterner stuff, 
I should think,” he answered. ‘We don’t talk 
that way.” 

‘Now listen,” she said. “TI have the picture 
before me—everything complete—the lake, and 
Lynn Towers, the mountains and moorland, also 
the ravines where the deer take shelter—oh yes, 
I can see all that quite clear, but the central fig- 
ure, that is absent.” 

“The central figure ?” 

“ Mrs. Bell.” 

He had quite forgotten about that lady; now 
he langhed. 

“Oh no,” he said; “ Mrs. Bell is not so impor- 
tant as that. She has nothing to do with Lynn. 
She lives at Gress.” 

“Well, that is a beginning, at all events,” she 
remarked, with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

“Oh, but must I really tell you the story? You 
will try hard to believe »” 

“JT am not unbelieving.” 

“Very well, then. I will tell you about Mrs. 
Bell, for I hope some day you will see her.” 

She looked up inquiringly. 

“Yes, I am going to ask your father to take a 
moor up there that I know of, and of course you 


“But what can I do?” he 


would come to the lodge. 


Mrs. Bell has done with him.” 
“Mrs, Bell again! 

her after all »” 
“Very well, then. 


wasn’t enough for her. 
that. 


don’t make a heroic story.” 


“But I am listening,” said Yolande, with a 


calm air. 

“She got to be rather clever, thouch there was 
not much chance for her in the Melvilles’ house. 
Then she went to Edinburgh, All this is plain 
sailing. She got a situation in a hotel there; 
then she was allowed to try what she could do 
in the cooking line; then she was made head 
cook, That is the end of chapter one; and I 
suppose you believe me so far. Years went on, 
and Kirsty was earning a good wage; and all 
that we knew of her was that she used to send 
small stuns of money occasionally to help one or 
two of the poor people in Gress who had been 
her neighbors, for she had neither kith nor kin 
of her own. Then there happened to come to 
the hotel in Edinburgh an elderly English gen- 
tleman who was travelling about for his health, 
aud he was frightfully anxious about his food, 
and he very much appreciated the cooking at the 
hotel. He made inquiries, He saw Kirsty, who 
was by this time a respectable middle-aged wo- 
man, getting rather gray, What does the old 
maniac do but tell her that he has only a few 
years to live; that the cooking of his food is 
about the most important thing to him iu the 
world; that he has no near relatives to inherit 
his property; and that if she will go to Leices- 
tershire and bind herself to remain cook in his 
house as long as he lived, he will undertake 
to leave her every penny he possessed when 
he died. ‘1 will,’ says Kirsty; but she was a 
wise woman, and she went to the lawvers, and 
had everything properly settled. Shall [ go on, 
Miss Winterbourne ? I don’t think ny heroine 
interests you. I wish you could see old Mrs. 
Bell.” 

“Oh yes, go on. 
Of course I believe you. 
that?” 

Yolande’s dignity was a little bit disturbed at 
this moment by a scattering of spray around her; 
but she quickly dried ber red-gold hair and the 
smooth oval of her cheeks. 

“What comes after is a good bit stranger,” 
he continued. “The old gentleman died; only 
he lived much longer than anybody expected ; 
and Kirsty, at the ave of fifty-eight or so, found 
herself in possession of an income of very near 
£4000 a vear—well, I believe it is more than 
that now, for the property Has increased in value. 
And now begins what I can’t tell vou half well 
enough—I wish you could hear Mes. Bell's own 
account—I mean of the schemes that people laid 
to inveigle her into a marriage. You know she 
is rather a simple and kindly hearted woman; but 
she believes herself to be the very incarnation 
of shrewdness; and certainly on that one point 
she showed herself shrewd enough, When my 
sister re-appears on deck again, vou say to her, 
‘Kirsty kenned better,’ and see if she does not 
recognize the phrase. Mrs. Bell's deseription of 
the various offers of marviage she has had beats 
anything; but it was always ‘ Kirsty kenned het- 
ter.” Yes; and among these was a formal pro- 
posal from Lord : I mean the father of the 
present Lord 3 and that proposal was twice 
repeated. You know the sare awfully poor; 
and that one was at his wits’ end for money. 
But Kirsty was not to be canght. Among other 
things he stipulated that he was to be allowed to 
spend eight months of the year in London, she 
remaining either in Leicestershire or in the High. 
lands, as she pleased. More than that, he even 
got the Duke of to write to Miss Bell, and 
back up the suit, and promise that, if she would 
consent, he would himself go down and give her 
away.” 

“The great Duke of ——9” said Yolande, with 
her eves a little bit wider. 

“Yes; the late Duke. T thought I shonld as- 
tonish you. But I have seen the Duke's letter; 
it is one of Mrs. Bell's proudest possessions. I 
have no doubt you will see it for yourself some 
day. But Kirsty kenned better.” 

“What did she do then?” 

“What did she do? She went back to Gress 
like a sensible woman. And she is more than 
sensible—she is remarkably good-natured; and 
she sought out the son of her old master—that's 
my friend Melville, you know, and then she tried 
all her flattery and shrewdness on him until she 
got him persuaded that he should live in Gress— 
he was cadging about for another tatorship at 
the time—and make a sort of model village of it, 
and have old Kirsty for his housekeeper. Oh, 
she’s clever enough in her way. She has picked 
up very good manners; she can hold her own 
with anybody. And she manages Melville most 
beautifully ; and he isn’t easy to manage. She is 
always very respectful, and makes him believe he 
is duing her a great kindness in spending her 
money in improving the village, and all that; but 
what she really means, of course, is that he should 
be a kind of small laird in the place that used to 
belong to his people. And that is what that 
woman means to do; I know it—I am certain of 
it. If ever Monaglen comes into the market 


That is not so unbelievable. 
Is it necessary to say 


If he cares about 
grouse-shooting and isn’t afraid of hard work, it 
is the very place for him. Then you would see 
my friend Melvitle, who ought to be Melville of 
Monaglen by rights, and maybe he will be before 


Then I am to hear about 


Mrs. Bell is not Mrs. Bell, 
but Miss Bell, only they call her ‘Mrs.’ because 
she is an elderly lady, and is rich, and is a sub- 
stantial and matronly-looking kind of person. Of 
course you won't believe the story, but never 
mind, Mrs. Bell was covk to the Melvilles—that 
was years and years ago, before old Mr. Melville 
died. But she was an ambitious party, and Gress 
She could read, and it 
isn’t every Highland servant lass who can do 
She read cookery books and made experi- 
ments. Now you see the adventures of Mrs. Bell 


ville of Monaglen,’ as sure as he’s alive.” 
“You and he are great friends, then?” 


friends, as things go.” 


The gale did not abate much that afternoon; 
on the contrary, the great ship seemed to be roll- 
ing more heavily than ever; and at one minute a 
little accident occurred that might have been at- 
tended with more serious consequences. Mr. 
Winterbourne and young Leslie, not being able 
to reach the smoking-room on account of the 
seas coming over the bows, had sought shelter on 
a bench immediately aft of the hurricane-deck, 
and there, enveloped in water-proof, they were try- 
Unfortunately 
the lashings securing this bench had not been 
very strong, and at one bad lurch of the vessel— 
indeed, the deck seemed to be at right angles with 
the water below them—away the whole thing 
went, spinning down to leeward. Leslie was a 
smart young fellow, saw what was coming, and 
before the bench had reached the gunwale he had 
with one hand swing himself on to the ladder 
ascending to the hurricane-deck, while with the 
other he had seized hold of his companion’s coat. 
Probably, had he not been 80 quick, the worst 
that could have happened was that the two of 
them might have had a thorough sousing in the 
water surging along the scuppers; but when Yo- 
lande heard of the accident, and when Mr. Win. 
terbourne rather sadly showed her his water. 
proof, which had been half torn from his back, 
she was instantly convinced that young Leslie 


ing to keep their cigars alight. 


had saved her father’s life. 


In consequence she was much less imperious 


and willful in her manner all that afternoon, and 
was even timidly polite to him. She consented, 
without a word, to go down to dinner, although 
again she was the only lady at table. And, in- 
deed, dinner that evening was entirely a ludicrous 
performance. When Mr. Winterbourne and Yo. 
lande and young Leslie got to the foot of the 
companion-stairs, and with much clinging pre- 
pared to enter the saloon, the first thing they 
saw before them was a sudden wave of white 
that left the table and crashed against the walls, 
The stewards regarded the broken crockery with 
a ghastly smile, but nade no immediate effort to 
pick up the fragments, The “tiddles” on the 
table were found to be of no use whatever, 
When these three sat down they could only make 
sure of such things as they could keep their tin- 
gers upon, Buttressing was of nu avail, Piates, 
tumblers, knives and forks, broke away and stee- 
ple-chased over the fiddles, until the final smash on 
the walls brought their career to a close. The 
din was awful; and Mr, Winterbourne was much 
too anxious about the objects around him to 
be able to make his customary litle jokes. But 
they got through it somehow; and the only re- 
sult of these wild adventures with rocketing 
loaves and plates and bottles was that Yolande 
and the young Master of Lynn seemed to be on 
more and more friendly and familiar terms. Yo- 
Jande talked to him as frankly as if le had been 
her brother, 

Next day matters mended considerably; and 
the next again broke blue and fair and shining, 
with an jmmense number of Mother Cary's ebick- 
ens skimming along the sun-lit waters. Far 
away in the south the pale line of the African 
coast was visible. People begin to appear on 
deck who had been hidden for the last couple of 
days; Mrs. Graham was up and smiling, in an 
exceedingly pretty costume. When should they 
reach Gibraltar? Who was going ashure ? 
Were there many “Scorpions” on board ? 

Yolande was not much of a politician ; but her 
father being something of a “Jingo,” of course she 
was a © Jingo” too; and she was very proud when, 
toward the afternoon, they drew nearer and near- 
er to the great gray searred rock that commands 
the Mediterranean ; and her heart warmed at the 
sight of a little red speck on one of the ramparts 
—an English sentry keeping guard there. And 
when they went, ashore, and wandered through 
the streets, she had as much interest in plain 
Tommy Atkins in his red coat as in any of the 
more picturesquely clad Spaniards or Arabs she 
saw there; and when they went into the Alameda 
to hear the military band play, she knew by a 
sort of instinet that among the ladies sitting in 
their cool costumes under the maples and acacias 
such and such groups were Englishwomen—the 
wives of the officers, no doubt—and she would 
have liked to have gone and spoken to them. 
“ Gib.” seemed to her to be a bit of England, and 
therefore friendly and familiar; she thought the 
place looked tremendously strong; and she was 
glad to see such piles of shot and ranged rows of 
cannon; and she had a sort of gratitude in her heart 
toward the officers and the garrison, and even the 
Englishwomen sitting there, with a tint of sun- 
brown on their cheeks, but an English Jook in 
their eves. And all this was absurd enough ina 
young minx who made a4 fool of English idioms 
nearly every time she opened her mouth ! 

What a beautiful night that was as they sailed 
away from the vast Gray Rock! The moon was 
growing in strength now, and the heavens were 
clear, The passengers had begun to form their 
own little groups; acquaintanceships had been 
made ; chairs drawn close together on the deck, in 
the silence, under the stars. And down there the 
skvlight of the saloon was open, and there was a 
yellow glare coming up from below, also the sound 
of singing. They were at duets below—two or 
three young people; and whether they sang well 
or ill, the effect was pleasant enongh, with the 
soft murmur of the Mediterranean all around. 
“Oh, who will o’er the downs so free’—of course 
they sang that; people always do sing that on 
board ship. Then they sang, “I would that my 
love could silently,” and many another old fa- 
miliar air, the while the vessel churned on its 
way through the unseen waters, and the pale 


she'll snap it up; she must have a heap saved. 
Sooner or later she'll make Jack Melville ‘ Mel- 


“Oh, he rather sits upon me,” the Master of 
Lynn said, modestly; “but we are pretty good 
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shadows thrown by the moon on the white decks 
slowly moved with the motion of the vessel, It 


was a beautiful night. 


way. 


“ This is more like what I shipped for.” 
“Yes, this is better. 
Winterbournes are ?” 
“Tn the saloon. 
Young Lestie was passing on, but he stopped. 


“Tsay, Graham, I’ve noticed one thing on 


board this ship already.” 
“What?” 


“You watch to-morrow, if they're both on deck 
at the same time. You'll find that Polly has got 
all the men about her, and Miss Winterbourne all 


Odd, isn’t it?” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


the children. 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


HE following is a capital instance of pluck 
and light-heartedness. Charles Mathews the 
elder, at the age of seventy-four, and only 9 year 
previous to his decease, whilst suffering from a 
terrible attack of gout, received a book of bal- 
lads from a young author, who was complaining 
of the miseries of this world. He sat down and 


dashed off this reply: 


“Tam thirty years older than you are, 
But of plensure can yet take my fill; 
Old friends ever honest and trne are, 
At lcast—I believe them so still. 


“I can sup upon cold meat and salade, 
Enjoy myself still with the gay; 
I can relish your exquisite ballads, 
And feel the old glow at a play. 


“What more can the youth of to-day do? 
They go @ good pace—will it last ? 
I can do almost all the things they do, 
And have got what they haven't—the Past.” 


IONE STEWART.* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “Patriota Keaparu,” “Tie ATONEMENT 
or Leam Dunvas,” “Unpre wuion Lory?” “My 
Loves,” Fro. 


CHAPTER ILI.—{ Continued.) 
OVER THE WOOD-WorK. 


“ Anxp perhaps you will lend me some patterns 
too?” continued Theodosia, turning to him. “I 
know all Monica's by heart, and I am tired of 
them.” 

“Willingly,” he answered, with his best air of 
a disguised prince. 

And yet he would rather that she had not ask- 
ed him, and that Monica had been the only one 
to profit by lis store. He was a generous young 
fellow by nature, with a hand as open as if he 
counted his fortune by pounds where he reckon- 
ed it by pence. All the same, in this matter he 
felt mean and churlish, and wished that young 
Mrs. Barrington had not asked him for the loan 
of a tew patterns of wood-carving, 

“And vet it is better,” he said to himself, 

But why should it be better? How could there 
be two sides—a better or a worse—to such a sim- 
ple thing ? 

Soon after this Mrs. Barrington returned, and 
they hada little talk about the sick girl and her 
condition; and when this was over, the dector's 
visit was also necessarily at an end, and he took 
his leave, as he ought to have done a quarter of 
an hour ago, 

“Twill bring up the patterns this evening,” he 
said, as he was shaking hands with Mouica. 

If you speak while you are shaking hands, it 
seems only natural to hold the hand for as long 
as the speech lasts, There was nothing unseem- 
ly, then, in Dr. St. Claire’s holding Miss Barring- 
ton's hand while he said this ; but Monica’s face, 
usually so colorless, flushed crimson: yet she did 
not withdraw her hand. If her blush betokened 
vexation, would she not have done 80? he thought. 
He forgot that other explanation of a girl’s pas- 
sivity—her reluctance to show that she bas seen, 
felt. or understood. 

“Of what patterns was Dr. St. Claire speaking, 
my dear?” asked Mrs. Barrington when he had 
gone, 

Monica told her mother what, after all, was not 
much to tell—simply the loan of a few quasi-ar- 
tistie designs. 

“Is not this rather a familiarity 9” asked Mrs. 
Barrington, her feelings of caste breaking through 
her Christian kindness in the odd contradictory 
way characteristic of her. “ Remember, my dear, 
though he is a very creditably conducted young 
man by all accounts, and I believe really skill- 
ful in his profession, he is not a gentleman, and 
we know nothing of him. He must not be en- 
couraged to forget his place and to act as if he 
were our equal.” 

“T could scarcely refuse, dear mother, could 
1?” returned Monica. ‘He made the offer very 
naturally and kindly. I think I could scarcely 
have refused it.” 

Soul of honor as she was, she said nothing of 
the look which had made her cower down and had 
made him tremble. Looks are not evidence like 
words or deeds, and are always liable to misin- 
terpretation. 

“Perhaps not, my dear,” answered Mrs. Bar- 
rington, ‘You could not be rude at any time. 
But it was rather forward on his part, and I am 
sorry for it.” 
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The Master of Lynn came eft from the smok- 
ing-room, and met his brother-in-law on the 


“This is better, isn’t it ?” said Colonel Graham, 
Do you know where the 
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“And very foolish,” returned her mother. In asking for an invitation to a ball for friends, |] 4NSWERS 70 CORRESPOND ENTS. 


ladies must be cautious hot to intrude too far, nor 
to feel offended if refused. Often a hostess has 
a larger list than she can fill, and she is not able 
to ask all whom she would wish. Therefore a very 
great discretion is to be observed on the part of 
those who ask such a favor. A lady may always 
ask for an invitation for a distinguished stranger, 
or for a young dancing man, if she can answer 
for him in every way, but rarely for a married 
couple, and almost never for a married couple 
living in the same city, 


i ked troubled. It was 80 seldom 
eee ihe had occasion to take a reproving 
wherein she was concerned 


that her mo! 
tone in any matter 


that sbe acarcely knew herself now when, if St. 


; blame for proposing this little in- 
Sonia 1 friendly courtesies, she was also to 
ing it. Her face showed her 
her mother’s heart soften- 


ed, and her mild annoyance passed like the mist 


terchange © 
plame for secepti 


trouble so plainly that 


of a summer morning. 
“J dare say I 


am old-fashion 
it kindly, poor young man, 
things as they are meant. 


Sutdys tt,” said Theodosia, rather sharply. 


bon vas. displeased that her mother-in-law 
h of Monica’s share in the 


She was 


ld make so muc 
ni It overshadowed her own. 


meno?” returned Mra, Barrington, “Then I 


m wrong.” 
baht se lie lend me some patterns as 
well; 0 it was not only Moni a 
thought,” continued this young woman, hardily. 

“Yes 2” said Mra, Barrington, “It is all right, 
I make no doubt, my dear; but if I were you, I 
would be a little careful how you encourage any- 
thing like au intimacy with the young man. I 
know my son, and I know his extreme particu- 

. ” 
wknd I know my husband, mamma,” retorted 
Thcodosia. ‘Anthony is not such a goose as to 
object to such a little thing as this, We are not 
so many Grand Lamas and poor Dr. St. Claire a 
mere crossing-sweeper.” . 

“My dear Theodosia, it is really impossible to 
talk to you,” said Mrs. Barrington, with the irri- 
tability which her daughter-in-law alone—but she 
so often—aroused in her. ‘“ You have allowed 


yourself to get into such a disastrous habit of 


exaggeration, it is really impossible to discuss 
anything with you on reasonable grounds, Grand 


Lamas! Crossing-sweepers! What a tone to 


take! It is not worthy of you, nor of me, Theo- 


dosia.” 
“J wonder what you would do, mamma, if you 


had not me to find fault with,” said Theodosia. 


“T declare I do not think you see an inch of 


in me from my head to my feet. Poor An- 
thony! how you must pity him!” 

“Theo, come and see the new kittens,” said 
Monica, suddenly. ‘They are such deur little 
mites, and have such a nice bed in the library. 
Will you come? The mother looks just like the 
White Cat.” 

“Yes, and I will not come back here again, 
mamma,” said Theodosia, rising. “So good-by, 
and try to think a little less badly of me if you 
can—for Anthony’s sake, if not for my own. I 
know, of course, that I am nothing to you; but 
as Anthony’s mother, it would be more conven- 
ient if you thought his wife less of a monster than 
you do.” 

“JT was not aware that I thought you a mon- 
ster, Theodosia,” said Mrs. Barrington, coldly. 

“Oh yes, you do, mamma, You think mea 
toad, or a frog, or something horrid, I know— 
perhaps a cockatrice!” she added, as her latest 
shaft, following Monica briskly out of the room, 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Barrington, when Theo- 
dosia had gone and Monica had returned, “that 
poor girl becomes more and more intolerable 
every day of her life. I really sometimes fear 
that she is not quite right in her mind, she has 
such extraordinary crazes, now on one thing, and 
now on another.” 

“She is very volatile,” said Monica, thinking it 
lesa rasping and more soothing to agree in part 
than to deny wholly. 

“Volatile! She is indeed that, and more,” 
said her mother. “If she is going to make her- 
self as ridiculous by her patronage of this young 
man as she has of others, I do not know what 
we shall do nor what will happen. Indulgent as 
your brother is to her”—*‘ weak,” she would have 
said had she spoken as she felt—as every woman 
would say of her male relation whose wife she 
does not like and whom he does not desert— 
“indulgent and generous to a fault,” she repeat- 
ed, “I do not think he will approve of her taking 
up this young man and making him her latest 
pet, as she did with James Solly’s son. It is 
really too distressing to see her so silly and 
thoughtless.” 

“TI do not think she means to do wrong; but 
she is, as you say, dear mother, very thoughtless,” 
returned Monica. “Ido not think that you need 
worry yourself, however, about Dr, St. Claire,” 
she added. 

“Why should I not, when I see such folly 9” 
returned her mother. ‘ How can I help worry- 
ing myself ?” 

“But he is too good and wise to be drawn into 
anything questionable,” answered Monica, “ And 
it would be very questionable if he allowed Theo- 
dosia to befriend him more than Anthony would 
like. In things of this kind husband and wife 
Must go together,” she added, sayely. 

“As for that, your brother secs only with her 
eyes,” returned Mrs. Barrington. ‘She can do 
what she likes with him. He seems to be really 
~—what shall I say ?—besotted, under a spell, 
with respect to her.” 

“He certainly does love her very much,” said 
Monica. “So I suppose she shows the best of 
herself to him. You see, mother, she must have 
a best to show.” 

“Well, there ig no use in looking at things 
from the dark side only,” said Mra, Barrington, 
with a gentle kind of sigh, her irritation passed 
and her sweeter nature once more regnant. “She 
8 very light-minded, and not the person I should 
have chosen for your dear brother's wife had I 
been allowed a voice in the matter. But time 
works wonders, and I hope time will make her a 
little more wise and staid than she is now.” 

“Yes, I hope so too. She is very good-na- 
tured,” said Monica. 


am a little too particular,” she 


i and with a re-assuring smile. “TI 
aald, tender. ed, you know, Of course he meant 


an, and we ought to take 


here all the time, and I saw nothing 


ica of whom he 
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“But she means no harm, I dare say.” 

“Tam sure she does not,” said Monica, sure 
of nothing of the kind, but glad to throw oil on 
all disturbed waters, and to brood, dove-like, over 
all eggs of peace. 

“ My good child !” said Mrs. Barrington, fondly; 
“always my sweet peace-maker! Ab, Monica, 
what should I-do without you? The day when 
you leave me will be the saddest of my life—the 
day when you disappointed me would be my day 
of doom. I could never outlive a sorrow from 

‘ou. 

“You shall never have one that I can help, 
mother,” said her daughter, going over to her and 
kissing her.‘ You are my first care and my only 
love. I live only for you—and shall to the end.” 
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INVITATIONS, ACCEPTANCES, 
AND REGRETS. 


HE engraving of invitation cards has become 
the important function of more than one en- 
terprising firm in every city, so that it seems 
very unnecessary to say more than that the most 
plain and simple style of engraving the necessary 
words is all that is requisite. 

The English Ambassador at Rome has a plain, 
stiff, unglazed card of a large size, on which is 
engraved, “ Sir Augustus and Lady Paget request 
the honor of company on Thursday evening, 
November 15, at ten o'clock, The favor of an 
answer is requested,” 

The name of the invited guest is written in the 
blank space left before the word ‘ company.” 
Many entertainers in America keep these blanks 
or half-engraved invitations always on hand, and 
thus save themselves the trouble of writing. 

Many hostesses prefer, however, to write their 
own dinner invitations, and the formula should 
always be, “Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brown request 
the pleasure of Mr, and Mrs. Jones’s company 
at dinner November 15, at seven o'clock.” 

These invitations should be immediately an- 
swered, and with a peremptory acceptance or a 
regret. Never enter into any discussion or pre- 
vision with a dinner invitation. Never write say- 
ing you “will come if you do not have to ieave 
town,” or that you “will try to come,” or that 
“one of us can not come.” Simply say, “ Mr. 
and Mrs. James Jones accept with pleasure the 
polite invitation of Mr. and Mra. Henry Brown for 
dinner on November 15 at seven o'clock ;” or, 
if there is any probability of your being unable 
to accept, regret in the same formal fashion. 

After having accepted a dinner invitation, if 
illness or any other cause interferes with your 
going to the dinner, send an immediate note to 
your hostess, that she may fill your place. Never 
selfishly keep the place open for yourself if there 
is a doubt about your going. It has often made 
or marred the pleasure of a dinner party, this 
hesitancy on the part of a guest to send to her 
hostess in time her regrets, caused by the illness 
of a child, or the coming on of a cold, or some 
other impending calamity. Remember always 
that a dinner is a most formal compliment; that 
it is the highest social distinction; that it is of 
great consequence to the hostess; that it must 
be therefore met in the same formal spirit. It 
precludes the necessity of a call on her part. 
Some young neophytes in society, having been 
asked to dinner, have asked if they shonld eall 
afterward, as their hostess had not called on 
them. Of course they should, the invitation to 
dinner is equivalent to many calls. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say so self- 
evident a thing, but as we have heard the ques- 
tion debated, we may as well say, Answer the 
person who sends you the invitation, A young 
lady once, on receiving an invitation to a wed- 
ding from Mrs, John Jones, asked if she should 
answer Mrs, John Jones or the bride, Of course 
she had nothing to say to the bride; the answer 
was to be addressed to Mrs, John Jones. 

Always carefully observe the formula of your 
invitation, and answer it exactly. As to the card 
of the English Ambassador, a gentleman would 
write, “Mr. Algernon Gracie will do himself the 
honor to accept the distinguished invitation of 
Sir Augustus and Lady Paget.” In America he 
would be less formal, saying, “Mr, Algernon 
Gracie will have much pleasure in accepting Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Brown’s polite invitation.” We 
notice that on all foreign cards the “ B.S. V. P.” 
is omitted, and the plain English sentence is writ- 
ten out or engraved, “The favor of an answer is 
requested,” 

In this country the invitations to a dinner are 
always in the name of both host and hostess, but 
the invitations toa ball and to an “at home,”’a tea, 
or a garden party, are invariably only in the name 
of the hostess. To a wedding the names of both 
host and hostess are given; and if a father who 
is a widower entertains for his daughter, his name 
and hers appear on the same card for dinners, 
receptions, and ‘at homes”; his alone for her wed- 
ding, and his and hers together on all other cards, 
Many widowed fathers with daughters issue their 
invitations without the names of the young ladies, 
however. 

It is never the custom for very young ladies to 
invite guests, especially gentlemen, in their own 
name, ~All notes should be written in the father’s 
name. An elderly sister at the head of the house 
can issue invitations in her own name. 

The word “ ball” is never used on a card. The 
words “ At Home,” with “ Cotillon” or “ Dancing” 
in one corner, and the hour and date, are alone 
necessary. If it is to be a small informal dance, 
that should also be indicated in one corner. 

Officers, members of the hunt, bachelors, mem- 
bers of a club, heads of committees, etc., always 
request the pleasure or the honor of your com- 
pany. It is not proper for a gentleman to de- 
scribe himself as “at home.” He must ‘“ request 


the pleasure.” 


now generally made on “at home” cards. Those 
to “teas” on the lady’s own visiting-curds, The 
hour and the style of entertainment—as “ Mu- 
sic,” or, if in the afternoon, “ Lawn Tennis,” or 
“Garden Party”—are engraved in the left-hand 
corner, or written by the lady. 


“1 


Invitations to evening or day receptions are 


As for wedding invitations, they are almost in- 


variably sent out by the parents of the bride, en- 
graved in small script on note-paper. The style 
can be always obtained of a fashionable engraver. 
They should be sent out a fortnight before the 
wedding day, and are not to be answered save by 
card unless the guests are requested to attend a 
sit-down breakfast, then the answer must be ex- 


plicit, as for a dinner. 

Invitations to luncheon are generally written 
by the hostess on her own note-paper, and are in- 
tended to be informal, as luncheon is a somewhat 
inconsequent, informal fheal. Sometimes, how- 
ever, luncheon is so grand and ceremonious that 
the invitations are engraved, and must be sent 
long before, and answered immediately, No lady 
having accepted an invitation to a sit-down lunch 
will absent herself carelessly any more than she 
would from a dinner, There is a large stand-up 
lunch, however, from which a person could be 
more readily excused if obliged to disappoint at 
the last moment. 

Punctuality in keeping these engagements can 
not be too thoroughly insisted upon. In sending 
a “regret” be particular to word your note most 
respectfully. Never write the word “ regrets” on 
your card, unless you wish to insult your hostess, 
Send a card without any pencilling upon it, or 
write a note thus: “Mrs, Brown regrets deeply 
that she is unable to accept Mrs. Jones’s very 
kind invitation,” or, “Mrs. Brown regrets that a 
previous engagement will deprive her of the very 
great pleasure of accepting the polite invitation 
of Mrs. Jones.” 

No one should, in the matter of accepting or 
refusing an invitation, economize his politeness, 
It is better to err on the other side. Your friend 
has done his very best in inviting you. 

The question often comes up, Should cards and 
invitations be sent to people in mourning? The 
answer is, Yes, they should. Of course no one 
can be so heartless as to intrude a gay invita- 
tion upon a person who has a death in the house 
under a month, But after that, although it is a 
mere idle compliment, the compliment should be 
paid. As invitations are sent out generally writ- 
ten by a clerk or a hired amanuensis, a lady 
should carefully revise her list, that no names of 
persons deceased should be written on them, but 
the membera of the family who remain and who 
have suffered a loss should be carefully retained, 
and invitations sent to them, excepting, of course, 
dinner invitations, After a year of mourning the 
bereaved family should send cards marked in 
black to all who have thus remembered them 

Let it be understood that in all countries a 
card sent by a private hand in an envelope is 
equivalent to a visit, excepting after a dinner in- 
vitation, Nothing should ever be pencilled on a 
card but the three letters “P. P,C.”- Nosuch word 
as “ Regrets,” “ Accepts,” ete., should be written 
on the card, A full acceptance or regret should 
be written on a sheet of note-paper, or a card 
made for the purpose. This answer should re- 
peat the date and hour of your invitation, as it 
gives your hostess a glimpse of what she may 
have forgotten—the hour of her dinner. 

Thus, if Mrs, Brown sends a friend this note, 


Mr.and Mrs, Brown request the pleasure of 
Mr, ana Mrs, Smith's 
company at dinner on Tuesday, 18th November, 
at seven o'clock, 


and Mrs. Smith answers it, and repeats these 
dates, and Mrs. Brown thereby discovers to her 
horror that Tuesday is the 19th of November, she 
has a chance to correct her mistake, and also, if 
there is a difference about the hour, the invited 
guest has the power to show herself in the right, 

One careless hostess in New York was famous 
for inviting her guests at different hours, from six 
to half past seven, 80 that one of her invitees al- 
ways took his invitation with him to show her 
that at least he was not in the wrong. 

As much ill-will is engendered every winter by 
the lost cards, which, although sent, never reach 
their destination (as any man hired for the pur. 
pose must make mistakes sometimes, as messen- 
ger-boys will be faithless, and will bury invita- 
tions in the snow), it is a thousand pities that 
we can not agree to send all invitations by mail, 
People always get their letters, especially those 
which they could do without. Why should they 
not get their more interesting and more valuable 
invitations by post? It is so thoroughly respect- 
able in England—such a man as Lord Hougb- 
ton sending his dinner invitations by post—that 
one would think our people, who like to copy that 
stately etiquette, would adopt this simple and 
convenient part of it. 

But as yet there is an unfounded prejudice 
against the use of the two-cent stamp that is 
wholly unaccountable. It is in every sense of 
the word as complimentary as the soiled fingers of 
a public messenger, and very few can afford to 
send their invitations by their own servants, who 
would not, in their turn, be so sure to find the 
person whose name adorns the outside of the 


envelope. 


Janet.—Yes, it is proper to say.“ -by” in a coun- 


try store If you know the old woman who keeps it 
well, but it would be extremely Improper in a city shop, 
or where the attendants are clerks and unknown to 
you. It would be very kind to go and see a sick per- 
son if you could do her any good, whether she had 
called or not, but do not force yourself in. Never avk 
a gentleman to walk home with you, but say “Thank 
you” and bow if he expresses pleasure at making your 
acquaintance. Of course it is proper to leave a par- 
ty whenever you feel inclined. A gentleman always 
touches his hat to a gentleman, and raises it off his 
head to a lady. If you tread on a person’s foot, or 
touch bim or her, say, politely, “I ask your pardon”; 
when you do not hear, simply say, ‘‘ Beg pardon,” and 
yoor friend will repeat her remark, 


MitwavKer.—All that a bride can do when her health 


{es drank is to bow, smile, snd raise her glass to her 
lips, She does not reply. 


Lvot.t..—Bend down the corner of your card if you 


have called in person, The fashion is, however, dying 
out. 


Anxrrry.—Visiting-cards are simple pieces of un- 


glazed card-hoard, with the name engraved in plain 
script, a8 they have always been in good society. Tho 
practice of turning down the corner is going out; it 
only means that you have called in person. A first 
cai] should be returned within a week or ten days. 


A. H. L.—The princesse dress and the modified Greek 


dress {)lustrated in the Bazar are worn by ladies of ws- 
thetic tastes. You will do well to make your black 
velvet with a square-necked basque and high shoulder 
sleeves, using some Spanish lace of heavy pattern for 
trimming. Then have a long plain train, with the 
front formed in panels on the side, a fan of pleats fill- 
ing the space between, and a panier breadth above this 
fan. If you want a short costume, the long pelisse 
and plain skirt are liked for velvet. 


Scnscetsne.—Dilnted alcohol applied with a eponge 


will cleanse your black silk. 


8. H.—Canton flannel does not endure much rub- 
bing, and is more useful for curtains or portidres than 


for an embroidered morning dreas, Get dark cash- 
mere instead, and have the embroidery of the samc 


color. 


A. 8.—Some beantiful flowers prettily arranged in 


any tin vessel would be suitable for a present at a tin 


wedding. White bolsters may be used with the red 


*preads, but the bolster slip is now made of the mate- 


rial of the colored spread. 

Sunsoriske.—Do not wear a white tulle veil with 
your dark satin dress, and use black shoes in prefer- 
ence to white. Tan-colored undressed kid gloves will 
be more stylish than white ones, and those of the 
groom should correspond. 

Ggaog S.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Brateioz.—It is no longer necessary to offer refresh- 
ments to New-Year's callers. A gentleman would nat- 
nrally thank a young lady for paying him any kind at- 
tention. 

Vioter.—Use black fur, either Astrakhan, fox, or 
lynx, for trimming the wrap when crape is Jaid off. 
Have dull jet buttons for the black silk, and make it 
with fan-pleatings, panels, and acarf drapery on the 
skirt, and a basque with pointed front and pvatilion 
back, 

Unpraney.—Read reply just given “ Violet.” Read 
about seal-skin sacques in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 47, Vol. XV. 

Ep,—Use your brocade for the front and side gores 
of your drese, and the plain satin for a basque and 
bouffant train, Bridal veils are made of a square of 
tulle that comes in the proper width. The groom pro- 
vides the bridal bouquet of white flowers, Your other 
questions have been answered repeatedly. 

U. C. S.—Dark brownish-red is a color much ueed 
for painting country houses, and your door of dark 
green will look well with it, or with drab or stone-color. 

Reoevras Reavss.—Silk is not trimmed with sou- 
tache braid. 

L. S.—The Queen Anne window caps are straight 
across the top of the window, or they may be curved. 
at the top, and have a funnel-ehaped pleat at each end. 

Bazaz Gint.—A dark blue velvet snit bordered with 
black fox or gray chinchilla fur, made with a pelisse, 
would suit you. 

8. R. N.—In the crochet edging on page 724, Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. XV., literally repeating the stitches from 
* will not bring out the full pattern, but, “ observing 
the illustration,” and working the successive etepe ac- 
cording to the details in the description, it will come 
out right. The Irregularity is due to the fact that the 
scallop repeats oftener than the pattern at the centre, 
which js double. 

Trenna.—You can have either a Jereey-shaped coat 
or a short visite made of velvet, and edge it with black 
fur; do not use braid upon it. Have the jacket sin- 
gle-breasted, with crocheted buttons; but if you have 
a visite, let the fur extend up the fronts. You will find 
a beautiful wedding dress illustrated in Bazar No. 89, 
Vol. XV., with hints about others, Any of the short 
evening dresses {Illustrated will anewer for bridemaids, 

Op SunscerineRr.—Do not cut off the embroidery for 
the skirt draperies. You can have two deep wide pleat« 
ings acrovs the front of the ekirt, with the embroidery 
edging them without being cut; or you may cnt ft, and 
gather very scantily across the front, alternating with 
pleated silk or gathered velvet frills; or you may make 
a ruche of it for the foot, The narrow embroidery for 
the basque should be cut, and the curved edges turned 
upward around the basque and sleeves, Cashmere 
jackets are little used. Dresses like yours are worn 
with any separate wrap. Do not use braid on a cos 
tume that is trimmed with embroidery. 

Mas. J. W. R.—Gcet some light blue cretonne for a 
bed-spread and bolster cover in your ash and blue 
room, If you can afford handsomer raw silk, or bro- 
cade, or Turkish wool, or flne reps, or material like 
that with which the furniture is upholstered, you will 
be carrying out the idea. Some ladies use Turkey red 
calico for some bedrooms, and blue silky-looking sile- 
sia for the spreads in other rooms, 

Sunscriven, M. F., anp oturns,—The long round 
bolster should be twelve or fourteen inches in diame- 
ter. The spreads are tucked in at the sides and foot 
of the bed. 

Perriexep Reapre.—Get an embroidered cashmere 
for a polonaise, and use your black silk skirt aa it is. 
Get seal brown or olive tricoté cloth for your costume, 
or else the more expensive lady's cloth. A dark gar- 
net cloth or velvet jacket will be nice with your black 
skirt. For your stylish black suit get a velvet pelisse 
and an ottoman silk skirt, and wear with this any of 
the colored bonnets that suit your other decsses, such 
as a small black, olive, or garnet velvet capote, poke, 
or turban. White lawn and piqué dresses trimmed 
with embroidery, and a soft cap-shaped bonnet of red 
or blue plush, with a short walking coat of the same, 
will be best for your babe of twenty-one months, 


Figs. 1 and 2,—Dress Sureves. 
For description see Supplement. 


8o—Surrt or Dress, 
. 2, witnour Train. 
For patte rm and description 
see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-8, 


Fig. 5.—~Ciotu axp Ve. 
vet Dress with Fur 
Tromaxe.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, see Page 69.] 
For pattern and descri on 


seo a ms ie ig 
‘igs, 27-85, 


Fig. 1.—Vetver axp Lack Dixner 
Drerss.—Back.—[See Fig, 12.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 10.—Samm axp Lace Eventne Dress. Fig. 11.—Orroman Suk anp VELVET Eve 
Fig. 8.—Tuite anp Satis Batt Dress, Fig. 9.—Npxs’ Verne Eventnc Dress. For pattern and on ription gee Supple- Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. a 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. POE NO 1B8. For description see Supplemen 
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1.—Apwtstabek TRaty bon 
Dress, Fig, 2. 

For pattern and ak scription see 

Supplement, No.1, Fig. 4. 


Fig. 6.—Criotn Drrss 
with Sovrachr Em- 
BROERY.—FRonr. 
[For Back, sce P. 69.] 
For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 7,.—Ortoway 
Sink AND VEL- 
VET EVENING Dress,—Bac K.—[See Fig. 11, 


, Fig. 2.—Broexpe ann Satin Dress WITH 
hile Amustance Vira <Witn Train. 
[See Pies, 8,4..und t4.J—Cer 
Patterns, No. A871: Basacrr, 
20 Crenes: ‘Triaaen Skint, vb 
Crats: Tras, 10 Crests. 
Por pattern an 
sy Miphion ul 


No, 1, Piss, 


For deseription see 
Supplement. 


1.—FEvnnotprnee Roestxe- Cini —[See Fig, Yoon Pare 6s. | 


For design and description see 


Tig. 14.—Drocapr any Satin Dress wir ADJUSTABLE Fig. 15.—Youne Lapy’s Satrx 

ip 17 ; ae eau ig. 15.—Youne Lapy’s Satin 
: pe 4ND Lack Dinner Dress, Fig. 13.—Ptamy anp Damassé Gauze pg ee 3371: aicce oy Onn sarin Evening Dress. 
tea nt.—[See Fig, 1] Evenine Dress. Skirt, 25 Cenrs, For description see 
lescription see Supplement, For description see Supplement. F or pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs, 1-19, _ Supplement, pe 
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GRUELS OF OATMEAL, SAGO, 
ARROWROOT, AND SALEP., 
By JULIET CORSON. 


Wille oatmeal contains less gluten than 
wheat, it abounds in nutritious elements, 
and if used with sugar and milk or cream, it 
forms an excellent food, especially for children. 
As the outer coating of the grain is verv difficult 
to digest, great care should be exercised in its re- 
moval; any portion of it left in the oatmeal is 
apt to cause sufficient intestinal irritation to seri- 
ously interfere with the digestion of the inner or 
Nutritious kernel of the grain, and its assimila- 
tion; its digestibility is increased by prolonged 
requires to be 
cooked longer than the finer kind. Until it has 
been cooked long enough to become gelatinous 
its cells are not broken, and it can not be per- 
fectly digested. Oatmeal boiled until it is so 
cooked will absorb more water than can be taken 


cooking, and the coarse meal 


up by wheat flour, but the fact must be remem- 


bered that oatmeal cooked in any way is slightly 
laxative, while wheat flour, especially if boiled 


with milk, has an opposite tendency. 


Oatueat GRUEL (a nutritious food for invalids 
and children, slightly laxative in tts effect). —Put 
one pint each of milk and water over the fire to 
boil with a level tea-spoonful of salt; mix two 


ounces of finely ground oatmeal with half a enp- 
ful of cold water, and stir it into the boiling milk 
and water; stir the gruel until it is quite smooth, 
and then place it where it wil) boil gently for at 
least half an hour; if there is time, boil it for an 
hour, stirring it occasionally to prevent burning. 
When the gruel is cooked add to it a quarter of 
a salt-spoonful of grated nutmeg and one or two 
table-spoonfuls of sugar, as the patient’s taste 
may require. 

Grvug. or Groats (a nutritious laxative food 
Jor invalids, an excellent daily food for children, 
Groats are shelled oats slightly crushed, all their 
nutritive elements being preserved, Cooked with 
milk, the gruel is an excellent substitute for mo- 
ther's milk for young children ; for invalids it is 
a good demulcent aliment in inflammatory intes- 
tinal conditions).—Boil a heaping table-spoonful 
of groats in a pint of milk and half a pint of 
water for half an hour, adding a little boiling 
water if the mixture grows thicker than an ordi- 
nary gruel. The gruel will be better if it can be 
boiled for an hour. When it is done, season it 
with salt, and add sugar to suit the taste of the 
patient. 

OFFIcINAL OATMEAL GRUEL (this is the prepara- 
tion of oatmeal given in the United States Dispen- 
satory as a laxative demulcent nutrient, suitable 
Sor use in feverish conditiona).—Put one ounce of 
oatmeal into three pints of hot water, and boil it 
down to two pints, stirring the gruel often enough 
to prevent burning; then strain it, and let it cool 
and settle. When it is quite cold, pour the clear 
gruel from the sediment, add the juice of a lemon, 
and sugar to make it sweet enough to suit the 
patient's palate. If it is desirable to use it warm, 
heat it before adding the lemon juice. 

* Spicep OaTMEAL GRUEL (nutritive, slightly stim- 
: ulating, and good for regulating intestinal action). 
—Put one pint of milk over the fire to boil, with 
one blade of mace, one inch of stick cinnamon, 
and the thinly pared rind of one lemon; mix two 
table-spoonfuls of finely ground oatmeal smooth- 
ly with one cupful of cold water, stir it into the 
boiling milk, and boil the mixture slowly for at 
least twenty minutes, stirring it frequently enough 
to prevent burning. Then strain the gruel through 
a fine sieve, sweeten it to suit the taste of the pa- 
tient, and use it hot. 

Gruels made of sago, tapioca, and arrowroot 
are mild and pleasant foods, whose chief constit- 
uent is starch. They contain very little nitrogen, 
or flesh food, and are therefore better suited as a 
diet for invalids and children than for persons 
called upon to exercise muscular force in our tem- 
perate climate. Sago is made from the pith of 
the sago-palm ; tapioca, from the fecula or starch 
of the roots of various tropical plants, bruised, 
and prepared with the action of heat, which seems 
necessary to the dissipation of certain poisonous 
properties of the roots, although it detracts from 
their nutritive qualities. Cassava, which may be 
known to some of my readers as the basis of 
cassareep, the seasoning of West India pepper- 
pot, and manioc, are similar in their general prop- 
erties to tapioca. The addition of sugar, butter, 
and eggs to sago, tapioca, and arrowroot raisea 
their standard of excellence as flesh foods, and 
greatly increases their nutriment for invalids, As 
a inatter of course such addition makes them an 
excellent food for children. In this connection 
it may not be amiss to speak of the craving which 
children often have for sugar and butter, both of 
which articles are heat and flesh foods, but chiefly 
heat foods, But while butter is principally an aid 
to the general sense of physical satisfaction expe- 
rienced after eating properly cooked food, sugar 
not only augments that sense of satisfaction by fa- 
cilitating respiration, but also supplies heat food to 
the system. The inference is clear that the pro- 
verbial desire of children for candy is a natural 
one, and should not be persistently thwarted. One 
of my friends, whose children are rosy and healthy, 
tells me that she gives them pure candy for des- 
sert after their noonday dinner three or four 
times a week if they crave it. 

The use of sago, tapioca, or arrowroot without 
butter or sugar would not satisfy hunger, or meet 
the requirements of a healthy physical condition, 
but would affect the digestive organs unpleasant- 
ly in a very short space of time. These facts 
should be remembered in preparing any of the 
foods indicated in these articles as suitable foods 
for children. 

Saco Gruet (a light food suitable during the 
early stages of illness, when but little nourishment 
is required)—Wash one ounce of sago in cold 
water, put it over the fire in a pint of cold water, 
heat it slowly, and boil it until it is transparent, 
which will be in from ten to thirty minutes, ac- 
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quite transparent use it. 


Tapioca Gruet (a light, bland food, similar in 


its effect to sago).— Wash an ounce of tapioca in 


cold water, put it over the fire in a pint of cold 
water, and boil it until it is transparent, stirring 
it frequently enough to prevent burning. Add 


salt, sugar, and nutmeg to suit the patient’s taste. 
Arrowroot Gruet (a slightly nutritive food, 


stimulating in proportion to the wine used tn tt ; 


good in the early stages of illness and in slight indis- 


positions).—Mix one ounce of arrowroot smooth- 
ly with half a cupful of cold water, stir it into one 
pint of boiling water, add one table-spoonful of 


sugar, and boil the gruel for two or three min- 


utes until it is quite clear; then add a glass of 


good wine to it and use it. 

Bar.ry GrveL (a nutrient, demulcent gruel, use- 
Sul in feverish conditions and dale inflamma- 
tions; the physician should a 
about using the wine called for tn this recipe).—- 
Wash four ounces of pearl barley in plenty of 
cold water until the water looks clear; put the 
barley over the fire in two quarts of cold water, 
and boil it until the water is reduced to one pint; 
if the physician will allow its use, the yellow rind 
of lemon may be boiled with the barley. After 
the gruel is reduced in quantity to one pint, it 
should be strained and sweetened, and a glass of 
good wine added to it. 

Sacer Gree (a digestible food, more nutritious 
than sago, tapioca, or arrowroot, useful as a diet 
Jor children, and for invalids to whom the use of 
starch is permitted ).—Mix two tea-spoonsfuls of 
powdered salep smoothly with half a cupful of 
cold water, and stir it into a pint of boiling wa 
ter; add one table-spoonful of sugar and the yel- 
low rind of a lemon, or an inch of stick cinna- 
mon, and boil the salep for five minutes, stirring 
thoroughly, Then strain the gruel and use it. 
Milk may be substituted for water in making the 
gruel, and its nutriment will thus be increased. 
The gruel made with water is semi-transparent. 
The thickening quality of salep is more than 
twice that of flour. 

Salep is not much known as food in this coun- 
try, but it can be bought at any good druggist’s. 
It was at one time a popular street food in Eng- 
land, where it was sold as a beverage under the 
name of saloop. Salep is made from the bulbs 
of the Orchis mascula ; it was first brought from 
the Orient, but is now made in Europe, and could 
be prepared in this country. The young bulbs of 
the plant are gathered when the seed is formed: 
they are plunged into boiling water for a mo- 
ment, and their thin skin is then rubbed off with 
a linen cloth; next they are spread out on a bak- 
ing sheet, and baked for about eight minutes, or 
until they appear semi-transparent, in an oven 
heated to about 240° F. The bulbs are then 
cooled and dried, and are ready for use in about 
a week. They are semi-transparent ovals, very 
hard to powder, They are to be soaked in cold 
water until soft, and rapidly dried, and powdered 
in a mortar. The powdered salep as it is sold 
by druggists is rather expensive, because it is 
not in great demand. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[Frou Our Own Corresponpent.] 


OILETTES for balls, concerts, and full-dress 
dinners are engrossing our attention at pre- 
sent, there being nothing new, for the moment, in 
street suits. Corsages are not uniform as in 
years past; they are seen in all kinds of styles, 
and the old-fashioned low neck, oval in front and 
low on the shoulders, has regained the high favor 
it deserves, for nothing sets off fine shoulders so 
well. Dresses are also cut oval in front and half 
high behind, with Medicis ruffs ; others are square 
in front and high in the back. As to sleeves, 
they also participate in this great variety, and 
are short, medium, and even reaching to the 
elbow, wholly excluding the sleeveless corsage 
which has been worn for a few years past, and 
which was absolutely devoid of grace. This el- 
bow sleeve is the Louis XV. sleeve, terminating 
in a flounce of lace or gauze ; it is worn by prefer- 
ence with square corsages, or those low in front 
with Medici ruffs. The panier corsage still con- 
tinues to be very much in vogue, especially for 
corsages made of a different material from that 
of the skirt. These are seen of satin, heavy 
faille, and even of velvet or plush, in pronounced 
colors, such as cardinal red, seal brown, etc. 
Trains are always used with dresses for balls 
or large soirées, for those who do not dance, of 
course, generally of heavy silk stuff, with the 
corsage of the same material ; the fashion is sim- 
ple, falling straight, with a ruche or pleating on 


the bottom. Sometimes with a train of rich and. 


heavy stuff is seen a skirt of light crape, soft 
silk, or silk muslin, trimmed with lace, knots of 
ribbon, or even flowers. Skirts are generally 
pleated from top to bottom; by way of trim- 
ming, they are crossed either by a cordelidre, a 
puffing, or a double or triple bias fold, which 
makes a pretty effect, and breaks the uniformity 
of the long straight pleats. 

To wear with all these toilettes pretty sorties 
de bal are made of fleecy chenille stuffs, either 
white or of soft colors, cream white being greatly 
in favor. The shape most in vogue is the man- 
tle; this is trimmed on the edges and neck with 
chenille fringe, and is lined with wadded silk. 
Very pretty ones are also made of soft silk, with 
Indian designs on an old gold ground; these may 
also be worn with a dinner or concert toilette. 
They are lined with wadded silk, and trimmed 
either with lace, old gold mixed with colored silk, 
or moss fringe of varied colors. A cordelidre 
passes round the neck, forming designs on the 
shoulders and the middle of the back, and serves 


to close the garment. The Russian paletot is the 


cording to the size of the grains; stir it occasion- 
ally to prevent burning, add a salt-spoonful of 
salt, a quarter of a salt-spoonful of nutmeg, and 
a table-spoonful of sugar, and when the sago is 


ways be consulted 


style best suited to this kind of stuff, its straight 
and somewhat ample shape being well adapted to 
set. off both the designs and the pliancy of the 
fabric. For young girls, visites, not too tight, 
are most used: very simple ones are made of 
white or cream India or French cashmere; these 
are trimmed with a plush collar and cuffs, and 
if it is wished to give them greater elegance may 
be edged with chenille fringe. 

For the benefit of young girls who occupy 
themselves with their own dresses, we will de- 
scribe an original kind of trimming. Cut of white 
atin, macaroons or circular pieces in three sizes, 
set them in three graduated rows on the bottom 
of the garment, then encircle each of these fig. 
ures with fine chenille, turning it a little in the 
middle so as to simulate a cabochon, or uncut 
gem. The same trimming is repeated on the 
sleeves and neck, and the effect is very pretty. 
We will conclude this topic by saying that stuffs 
of all kinds, from the simplest to the richest, are 
used for sorties de bal—cashmeres, damassés, bro- 
cades, plushes, embroidered satins, etc., etc, 

For concerts and large dinners young girls wear 
guimpes of silk muslin or tulle lightly embroid- 
ered with fine beads or silk; these are shirred at 
the neck, and have half-sleeves. The same kind 
of guimpe is also sometimes fastened to the waist, 
under the drapery or cordon of flowers that edges 
the neck of the latter. 

Although the large Russian pelisse of fine wool 
lined with rich colored plush, or of silken stuff 
embroidered with birds’ heads, with a plain or 
striped plush lining, remains the favorite gar- 
ment, there are also seen in the leading houses a 
great number of short jackets designed for young 
girls or youthful dames. We will cite two very 
pretty ones. The first was of garnet ciselé velvet, 
bordered all around with a band of sable. The 
other, in hussar shape, was of bottle green cloth, 
braided with macaroons graduated in size, and 
edged with black Astrakhan fur. Both garments 
were very stylish. 

We also saw at one of these houses a beautiful 
costume of ashes-of-rose ottoman velvet. The 
skirt fell straight, and was trimmed on the bot- 
tom with several narrow pleated flounces, sur- 
mounted by a broad band of seal brown plush, 
on which were embroidered, to a height of from 
six to eight inches, a sevies of macaroons, gradu- 
ated in size. The embroidery was in chenille. 
A large over-skirt of velvet was open in front, 
the ends being slightly drawn back so as to 
meet the drapery of the pouf; this was border- 
ed with a band of seal brown plush, surmount- 
ed, like that of the skirt, with graduated chenille 
macaroons, The basque-waist, which was some- 
what open in heart shape, was likewise trimmed 
with plush and graduated macaroons, These cir- 
cles, macaroons, full moons, or large dots—what- 
ever one may please to call them—are decidedly 
the fashionable design this winter, and vie in fa- 
vor with the horseshoe, which is also very popu- 
lar, and which is seen everywhere—at the cor- 
ners of a photograph frame, card case, porte-mon- 
naie, etc.—and is very elegant as a small brooch 
or sleeve-buttons with diamond nails. 

Exweine RayMonp. 


NEW-YEAR'S DAY IN JAPAN. 


HE Japanese have more than twenty fanciful 

names by which they designate their beautiful 
country, but the sobriquet which to a foreigner 
seems the most fitting is certainly the Land of 
Holidays, No excuse is too trivial for a Japanese 
to make holidays, and when he does not make 
them himself, the government politely steps in 
and makes them for him. Thus, one day in ev- 
ery six, called icht roku, is a statute holiday; so 
is the third day in every moon, whilst the list of 
national festivals commemorative of great men 
or of great deeds is simply inexhaustible. If a 
great man dies in England, they commemorate 
him by a monument in Westminster Abbey; ifa 
great man dies in Japan, he is remembered by a 
holiday ; so that what with the mythical great 
men who are thus remembered, and the historical 
great men who have died during the past five 
thousand years, it is a little difficult to find a day 
of the Japanese year which has not the name of 
a celebrity attached to it; just as, in glancing 
down a Roman Catholic calendar, we find that 
every day haa its particular saint. But the great- 
est day of the year, the festival par excellence of 
the people, the festival into which is compressed 
the essence of the fun and enjoyment and happi- 
ness of all the other days put together, is the fes- 
tival of the new year. We may be familiar with 
the celebration of the day in Paris or New York, 
but the proceedings there are tame and lifeless 
when compared with the spontancous outburst of 
rejoicing which characterizes New-Year's Day in 
Japan. 

Preparations for it have to be made weeks be- 
forehand, both public and private. The father 
of a family has to select and purchase the pre- 
sents which it will be de rigueur for bim to make, 
not only to his own family and his intimate 
friends, but to every one with whom he has been 
brought into the slightest business contact dur- 
ing the past year; the mother must see that her 
children’s new dresses are ready, and that the do. 
mestic arrangements for the great festival are in 
order; the damsels must decide in what fashion 
the obi, or sash, is to be worn, or whether beetles 
or butterflies are to be en régle for hair-pins ; the 
servants are already cleaning and sweeping out 
the house, so that it may present a spotless face 
to the new year; the tradesman ascertains that 
his books are duly balanced, so that he may start 
afresh with a clean bill of health; and so on, 
through all grades and classes of society. 

Early in the morning—that is to say, carly for 
the Japanese, who by no means harmonize in 
their ideas with the name given by them to their 
country, the Land of the Rising Sun—the streets 
are thronged by a crowd of men, women, and 


of paying a visit. The object of the visi 
erally the master of the house, as his family are 
abroad discharging their social duties—is seated 
gravely on the mats at the back of the room 
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children, each one of whom has his or her new. 
est garments on, and all of whom are bent u Oo 
the one errand of paying visits. 
footing” custom of the “north countree” finds 
its replica in this fair land, fifteen thousand miles 
away. To be the first visitor is considered as 
auspicious as to be late is considered the reverse, 


The old “ first. 


And it is strange to observe the orthodox manner 
t—gen- 


which opens on the street; a tray with wine and 


sweets on one hand, and the inevitable charcoal 
brazier on the other. To him a visitor comes 
carefully shaking off his clogs at the door; he 
prostrates himself upon the extreme edge of the 
matting, his forehead touching the mats, and his 
hands placed under his shoulders. Delivering 


himself of a few guttural sounds, he moves for. 
ward a few inches, and indulges in another pros- 


tration, and so on until he is within a couple of 


feet or so of the recipient of his politeness. The 
latter then addresses him in a language of com- 
pliment and self-abasement which is simply un- 
translatable, but the drift of which is that he is 
utterly unworthy to be the object of such atten. 
tion from such an honorable lord, and that in all 


humility he begs that he will accept a cup of 


wine, The still prostrate visitor declares himself 
to be so utterly beneath contempt as not to think 


of taking such a liberty ; but he invariably does 


80, ag a real refusal would give offense, and in a 


few seconds the pair are engaged in familiar con- 


versation. 

Before taking his leave the visitor drops, as it 
were by accident, his New-Year’s gift, neatly tied 
up in paper by gold thread, and with a renewal 


of gutturals and prostrations backs himself out, 


and proceeds to his next house of call. This 
goes on in all directions throughout the morning, 
during which time the number of pipes smoked— 
each pipe, it should be borne in mind, consist- 
ing but of a couple of whiffs—and cups of wine 
drank by the visitors is simply incalculable. 


BID ME DISCOURSE.* 


By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avtnog or “Otp Mypnetton’s Money,” “ Viorog 
any VaNnquisurp,” “ Dogotuy's VENTURE,” ETO. 


I scarcety seem able to write how this after. 
noon passed. My heart bled for Mary when I 
saw how bravely she kept the fact before her 


that we were her guests, and that to be bright 


and watchful and alert for us was simply her 
duty as hostess. Now and then I could not help 


fancying she looked at me wearily, as if she long- 


ed for a word of sympathy even from me, because 
I must have seen that sudden shock of hers; but 


the thought had vanished almost before I could 


understand it, and then again I felt certain she 
must be unaware of my having noticed her. I 
am ashamed to say I was glad to think this, and 
that Denis had felt so sure his words of love 
alone had wrought the sudden change in her. 
Still I knew that the fancy must puzzle him 
strangely, though what else could he think, when 
he had not looked up to discover where her gaze 
was fixed, and now saw her so merry? But I 
thought it a wild, uncertain, reckless merriment. 
I once, far on in the afternoon—for we had 
been long over the abundant, luxurious meal 
Mary Keveene had provided—found her standing 
alone, back in the shadow of the old castle built 
by our second Norman king, and seeming to have 
forgotten us all,as she stood gazing wistfully 
over the sea, her eyes, after their brilliant ex- 
citement, looking unutterably dark and sad in the 
white, uplifted face. I could not even myself 
understand the yearning there was in my heart 
to be near her then—I do not mean to be stand- 
ing at her side, silent as she was in the soft 
dreamy air, but to feel that her thoughts would 
touch me; that her heart would hold me; that 
my love was something to her. In my unskillful 
way I did at last join her, but did not speak, be- 
cause again she seemed to be so far apart from 
us. But she turned tranquilly to me, as if I had 
summoned her by message, and asked me, in her 
gentle, careless way, whether I had noticed the 
movement of that sea-weed on the waves; was it 
not beautiful? What could I say then? No- 
thing of this strange new yearning there was in 
my heart; therefore I made no effort to say any- 
thing else, and presently we joined the others, 
just as if we had only turned aside for a mo- 
ment to really look at the sea-weed on the wavea. 
I remember that when Uncle Steven and Denis 
joined us they were speaking of the convicts (in 
that spot it seemed such a natural topic to fall 
into), and I looked at Mary, for she had rapidly 
hitherto silenced or changed any conversation 
that touched upon them. Uncle Steven was ex- 
cusing the prisoners for bribing their warders 
when they could, and Denis, upholding his oppo- 
site idea, said it would help the great and need- 
ed reform if they would feel themselves above it 
in a moral sense. . 
“Pooh! pooh!” said Uncle Steven. “After 
years of this life, I would not give twopence for 
any man’s morality.” I saw Mary’s very lips 
blanch, yet a minute afterward she was answer- 
ing a jest of Archie’s with another, When we 
were separating to walk or explore, she and I 
were supposed to have had sufficient exercise all 
morning, and would have been left behind, but 
Mary seemed to have no idea of that, and attached 
herself to Reby and Archie, as if inaction would 
be positive pain to her. Ido not know whether 
Denis joined them, but he returned with Selina 
only; and it was quite half an hour after the scat- 
tered partics had re-assembled when she quietly 
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ake rested against the broken arch of 
epee which a once the centre of the 
jsland, but is now upon the edge of the cliff. 
There was no longer burning, brilliant sunshine, 
for the sky, 80 clear an hour ago, was over- 
read with gauzy clouds, and the water was more 
an blue. - F 
noe should ae ene with us, if only to see 
s.tongue at Kern ave. . 
mi This is very pretty,” I said, looking vaguely 
Id tombstones. 

A the prettiest bit of your view is 
spoiled by that railway they have made—I sup- 
pose in erecting the breakwater.” . 

1 did so long to set my mind at ease, fearing 

she had been alone and unbapey, that at last I 

ourage to question her. 
er atte che Sapentad: “ How could I have 
been? You forget, my dear, that this is my pic- 
nic. Iam only too proud to be among my guests.” 

“You could surely take a little solitude if you 
choose,” I said, though made uncomfortable by 
ber words. " 

“Why sbould I? Listen, Barry, with what 
great heavy sighs the sea breaks upon the beach 
below. Do yeu ever notice how little mirth there 
is in any voice of nature’s 9” 

There came into my mind how I have read that 
the valleys laugh and sing, but somehow I could 
not say it, I would rather she should think na- 
ture sad while she was sad herself; and so again 
I was silent, till she suddenly and gently took my 
hand and smiled, though a smile sadder to me 
than many tears. “Come, Barbara, my model 
waiter has tea prepared for us, We must not be 
absent.” if 

“Yet,” I said, with a spasm of desire to break 
the ice between us, “‘ I—I wanted to speak to you, 
Mary, if I might.” 

“Of course you do,” said Mary, with a most 
unnatural composure, “and I too, my Barbara, 
want to speak to you—‘Of many things: Of 
shoes, of ships, of sealing-wax, of cabbages and 
kings; Of why the sea is boiling hot, and wheth- 
er pigs have wings.’ Varied subjects, of course, 
but suitable for a picnic, dear, allof them. Come; 
your uncle teased me, and said if he had organized 
the picnic he should have ordered tea, and so I 
want to see his surprise when he finds it await- 
ing him.” 

As we drove back to Weymouth, when Mary’s 
picnic was over, I bad several times to pull my- 
self up with energy, because I fell so easily into 
watching her; yet I think not once through the 
drive did she glance at me. She never looked 
save straight into the face of the person she ad- 


eyes still on the island— I remember we did not 
think the same to-day. Do you remember what 
Mr. Vesey said of men of refinement and of good 
birth and education, herding with those hopeless, 
hardened fiends? I said they all deserved it; I 
suppose they do, but I—wish I had not said it. I 
wonder how long hearts take to break.” 

Yes, I knew how differently she had treated 
this before, and how I had wondered a little over 
it, but I only looked round silently into her face. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, abruptly. 
“You would say you were not surprised, because 
T am hard on every one. Yes, so I am. How 
cold it is!” 

I knew it was not the fresh evening air which 
had made her shiver, or brought that little catch 
into her voice; but, acting on instinct, I pretend. 
ed that I too thought it cold, and begged her to 
go back and put on the fur cloak her maid car- 
ried, as she followed us far behind, saying that 
I would saunter on very slowly. The trifling 
ruse succeeded, for when I let her overtake me, 
she was just as she had been in her own rooms. 

The evening was one of those to which we 
are 80 accustomed at home, except that I danced 
two or three times, whereas I seldom dance at 
all at home, there being, as a rule, a scarcity of 
gentlemen. I only care to remember my one 
dance with Denis, and yet the pleasure of even 
that was a little marred; for when, by what he 
said to me, I was assured beyond all doubt that 
he had laid the sudden change in Mary to anger 
against him for so unmistakably telling her there, 
and in my presence, that he loved her, I—though 
I thought I should be relieved by this assurance 
—suddenly awoke to the conviction that I wish- 
ed he had discovered the truth. I felt then that 
it would relieve me of a ridiculous weight of anx- 
iety if Denis knew, for he—so wise and thought- 
ful—might advise her, if not help her. 


Wednesday, July 27, 1881. 

Since Friday—the day of Mary’s picnic to Port- 
land Island—she has, I think, avoided us as much 
as she possibly could without making the fact 
too patent. Once at our dance, when she was 
sitting at mother’s side, mother did question her 
inquisitively on her past, as if to seek some solu- 
tion there for her odd, unconventional behavior, 
and though there was nothing marked in her re- 
ception of this scrutiny, I thought that in her 
manner afterward there was an added solitari- 
ness and coldness, To-day I felt I could bear 
this isolation of hers no longer, and so I went to 
seek her, feeling quite sure she would be within- 
doors on such a showery morning. Between the 
showers I ran into the hotel and up to her room, 
but she was not there. The Irish maid came in 
at my summons, and stood looking out upon the 
wet scene with a sort of glum disapproval. 

“No, Miss Oswell, Miss Marv’s nawt in,” she 
said, in answer to my query. “ Even these down- 
powers don’t bring her in loike they bring every- 
body else. Jest you see!” 
rain just then sent all who had ventured out fly- 


while her eyes shone so feverishly that even the 
long Iashes could not veil their fire. 

Well as I knew that I could never be of use or 
comfort to her, I hated the thought of leaving 
her, and perhaps she saw this in my face when 
we stood separating after the drive—reminding 
each other we were to meet in our rooms present- 
ly for a dance and supper—for she asked me 
whether I would go with her while she dressed, 


promising that then she would come and help me | serted, save by a man who stood patiently cover- 


ing his tray of sweets with yellow tarpaulin. In 


A sudden scud of 


ing into the houses, and the esplanade was de- 


to make up for lost time. I knew there was 
plenty of time, and was only too glad to be with 


her still—a strange feeling, considering that her 
reckless depreciation of her own suffering gave 
I think I had the fancy that 
alone with her, in her own room, it would be 
comparatively easy for me to show a little of the 


me positive pain. 


sympathy I felt so keenly, vet could not express ; 


but I soon found that was a great mistake of 
mine. It not only was not easy, but it was not 


even possible. . 

While her maid changed her dress she talked 
to me exactly as if I had gone in with her for the 
one sole purpose of being amused, and even the 
young Irishwoman’s gravity must have been sore- 
ly taxed. 

“Silla does not approve of this dress, Barba- 
ra,” Silla’s mistress said, lightly, as she looked 
meditatively on the whiteness of her arms against 
the pale salmon pink skirt; “though I'm sure 
she does not know what color it really is.” 

“Not I, Miss Mary. P’r’aps ‘tis drab, and 
P’r’aps ’tis red, but annyway "tis brown.” 

“Selina had a long search for that shade,” 
said I, laughing, “but failed in getting it.” 

_ “I bought it in Dublin months ago,” said Mary, 
Jistlessly. “Your sister would look better in it 
than I; there’s more of her than there is of me.” 


“Nota bit more,” asserted Silla, with a sort of 


prompt, unreasoning loyalty. “She may be taller 
and stouter, but there's not wan bit more of her, 
Miss Mary, me dear.” 

_ Just then there waa brought to Mary as beau- 
tiful a bouquet surely as Weymouth could pro- 
duce. Mary held it, looking down upon it, then 
she took up the spray of heath I had seen Denis 
give her, and which she had worn all day, and 
looked from one to the other, half wistfully, half 
quizzically. 

“Which shall I wear 9” she asked me; but I 
shook my head. This was a question I would 
hot answer, though I was growing so much more 
eee now about Denis. 

So Mary turned, half laughingly, to Silla— 
“Which do you like best?” 

AT don't like eether best, miss,” said the maid, 
with honest impartiality. “I jest prefer them 
both equally the same.” 

“Then,” said Mary, gravely, “I will wear the 
heath only.” And she did; but it was so hidden 
among the laces of her aquare-cut bodice that I 

It sure Denis would not see it. 

Are you cold, Mary ?” I asked, seeing that her 
face was as white as the soft white cloak that 
Silla wrapped about her; but she shook her head, 
took her long mittens in her hand, and we start- 
ed off together, while everything was clear and 
beautiful in the still evening air, and the grim 
island where this morning Mary had met such a 
strange and mage shock looked picturesque in 
the twilight hush and calm. 

Barbara”~.we had walked silently, Mary’s 


a few minutes the rain ceased, and the man dis- 
played his merchandise as patiently as he had 
covered it, while the people gathered again, 
though not in the hurried manner in which they 
had dispersed. 

“Oh, it will not hurt Miss Keveene,” I said, as 
the sky grew bright as silver along the horizon. 
“T dare say she has been safely in-doors some- 
where all the while.” 

“Nawt she, miss, beggin’ yer parrd’n,” said 
Silla, with a sense of injury upon her; “ Miss 
Mary’s over on the oisland. She’s bin there 
hours already. She’s alwis there. She took me 
yesterday”—rather vengefully—‘‘an’ a noice day 
we had; walkin’, walkin’, walkin’, till I was kill- 
ed alive. Then talkin’ to the wickedest-lookin’ 
people, an’ to women we’d niver so much as seen 
before ; an’ wance Miss Mary givin’ money slyly 
to a man that looked loike a p'liceman—in Oir- 
land, not a p’liceman here, miss—an’ givin’ cakes 
to children; and us havin’ meals up in a sheer 
little room without ever a carpet, an’ gettin’ mean 
little skimpy flowers, an’ pretendin’ she goes for 
them ; an’ makin’ me carry ferny things, as if we 
thought nothin’ of anythin’ but goin’ to that 
stony place to see ferns an’ sich. An’ you be- 
lieve me, Miss Oswell, she went to one cabin an’ 
asked if they'd lodgin’s to let ; an’ so p’r'aps to- 
morrow she'll jest say, ‘ Put up some clo’s, Silla; 
we’re goin’ to live in Portland.’ Glorvme! I'd 
be ’shamed to own I trod such a ne’er-do-well 
place. Oh, she’s fit for even that, is Miss Mary, if 
the mood’s upon her—” 

“Ts not it growing fine, Silla?” I put in, not 
because the sun was shining, but because I could 
not listen to more. 

“Sure it isn’t rainin’,” allowed Silla, grudging- 
ly; “but the wither keeps on jest the same.” 

To hide my smile I leaned from the open win- 
dow, and, doing so, I saw Mary and Denis Vesey 
walking slowly, side by side, toward the hotel, 
but in evident silence. I intended to wait there 
till I caught Mary’s eye; but when I saw her gaz- 
ing coldly and absently straight before her, I 
looked at Denis, and in a moment I read in his 
face enough to tell me he had had a cruel blow. 
I drew in hurriedly, wishing myself anywhere but 
where I was; for though I felt so much for Denis, 
I knew there was greater suffering on Mary’s 
pale, still face, and that as soon as she came to 
me I should forget all sorrow but hers, so weak- 
minded am I! 

“The clouds are breaking over the Head, Bar- 
bara,” she said as she came in, just as if she had 
been away from me for a few moments merely to 
study the weather. ‘‘ How strange that glare of 
sunshine looks on such a heavy, swelling sea, 
while all between us and that beautiful splash 
of silver is unbroken cloud! It is a scene of— 


memory.” 
“ And of hope too,” I said, involuntarily. 
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“Are ye goin’ to change yer wet dress, Miss 
Mary, me dear ?” interposed Silla. “I ordered a 
fire to dry these things by, but I dare say ’tis not 
loighted. Ill go, for if I do it meself maybe 
"twill be done.” 

“ Barbara,” said Mary, turning to me with an 
odd little catch in her breath, when the maid had 
left us, “have you wondered where I have been 
to-day—and lately? I have been over the old 
ground you and I trod together so—ignorantly 
last Friday morning; over it again, and again, 
and again. I wondered that day, Barry, why you 
wished to know so much, Do you remember? 
Afterward I wished to know it too, and—more. 
But I—can uot learn.” 

“You should not have gone alone, Mary,” I 
put in, weakly, wondering how much or how little 
she wished me to comprehend. 

“What is it to me to be alone?” she asked, 
with a laugh that was utterly sorrowful. “Who 
cares that I am alone?” 

“ I do.” 

“You?” she said, and bent suddenly to me 
with a swift, sweet kiss. ‘ You are nearly always 
alone yourself; you are a good preacher, there- 
fore, my Barbara.” 

“Then Denis was not with you all the time?” 
T asked, impelled by a sudden impulse to woo her 
confidence. 

“No,” she said, speaking slowly; yet even I 
could detect that it was an effort to her to keep 
her voice quite calm. ‘He joined me only a 
little time ago. It is the last time he will ever 
do so.” 

I understood, of course, what she meant to tell 
me; yet, though Denis was a friend of long, long 
years—the very truest, dearest friend whom I had 
ever had—and though I knew she had given him 
the greatest sorrow of his life, | was more sorry 
for her, as she stood there before me so still and 
grave, and incomprehensible to me. I thought I 
could understand Denis Vesey’s sorrow, but hers 
T could not. 

“What was I telling you?” she went on, pre- 
sently, as if stifling a sigh that would have pass- 
ed her tremulous lips. ‘I have seen and learned 
all I can there, and now I am going to London, 
Barbara.” 

“To London?” I echoed, in simple astonish- 
ment. “ Alone?” 

“Yes: why not? You forget”—gently—“ that 
Iam not used to being with a mother, as you 
are.” 

“Mary,” I whispered, almost before the thought 
had had time to shape itself properly to me, 
“take me.” 

She looked into my eyes searchingly, wistfully ; 
then laid her two hands on my shoulders, and 
just said, very softly, “ Yes,” with no surprise, or 
thanks, or comment; and yet the word said so 
much! More than a kiss. Then the one draw- 
back to this plan came into my mind. “ But, 
Mary,” I said, unwillingly, “I fear I must be an 
expense to you.” 

“An expense!” she echoed, with a real smile 
in her eyes, though before it stirred her lips it 
had vanished. ‘ No, not an expense, but a com- 
fort, Barbara,” and then, like the simpleton I am, 
I went away to hide my tears; for I have so long- 
ed to be a comfort to her! 

To-night, before we separated in the gardens, 
Mary held my hand for a few moments—she 
looks so different dressed in brown, as she has 
been ever since Friday, with a little demure brown 
bonnet tied under her chin, though quite as beau- 
tiful to me—and asked me whether it had been 
difficult for me to win permission to go with her. 

“Not at all,” I told ber, and did not add that 
my sisters seemed not sorry she was going, and 
of course could spare me to her very well. 

“Then we will leave to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow 9” 

“Yes, to-morrow, please.” 

As I went in alone, a few stars looking tender- 
ly out of the blue above, I pondered this, and 
whether Denis would seek Mary there; for I had 
not seen him since I had caught that glimpse of 
his troubled face in the morning, and I guessed 
he had left Weymouth, and was perhaps in Lon- 
don now. 
2 Friday, July 29,1881. Morley's Hotel. 

We arrived here yesterday, and to-day Mary 
has been prosecuting the quest which brought 
her to town. She had told me that in a coffee- 
house in the Strand copies of the Zimes were 
kept filed, and that she wished to read them; so 
we went there at once this morning, her step so 
shrinking as she turned into the building, which 
was strange to her, though her great dark eves 
were fearless in their excitement. I especially 
wish not to be intrusive, and so did not go in 
with her, but beyond that I have a namcless fear 
of seeing her make the discovery which still I 
know she wishes to make. So, though uncom- 
fortable at leaving her, I walked on, backward 
and forward, at first taking quite long walks; but 
letting them get shorter and shorter as time 
crawled on, until I fell into passing slowly to and 
fro before this corner house in which Mary staid 
so long. J was quite unaware that it was an es- 
tablishment which on any ordinary occasion it 
would have been my chief aim to shun as a 
haunt, until a young man, with his face wreathed 
in smiles, asked me significantly whether he 
should “go in and fetch ’im out.” This caused 
me an acceleration of heat by no means needed 
on this July day, and at once I turned into the 
house, glad of even such a privacy. A man at 
the top of the stairs demanded a penny, then I 
entered the room he pointed to, and where Mary 
was bending over a table on which a great folio 
of newspapers lay open. For some time she did 
not seem to see me, but I found a chair, and so I 
did not mind. At last she raised a pair of fe- 
verish eyes from the open pages, and looked 
dazedly at me, as if—yet not as if—she had ex- 
pected me to be there. 

“ Barbara,” she said, “I have learned—some 
of it, and cah remember; but—come here and 


write this for me, will you? 
Mr. Montagu Williams prosecuted’—Mr. Poland 
and Mr. Muntagu Williams—do you understand ? 
Now look, You gee the name of the barrister 
who defended ? 
clever, very well known. 
of him. But you see there was another, wo. 
You see? ; : 

very promising young barrister, for I met him 


lately in Dublin. " > 
found, for he told me a curious tale of his— 


‘Mr. Poland and 


Copy that, please. He ia very 
We have both heard 


Mr. Henry. He is supposed to be a 


I know where he is to be 


e Yes,” said I, stupidly, in her eager pause. 
“So—through those two—they called it man- 


slaughter, and I must learn from one of — Now, 
Barbara”—her feverish gaze once more upon the 
paper—“ write this: ‘Zhe prisoner was charged 
with the murder, on June 27, 1878, of George 
Haslam, of Rocklands, Devonshire, to which he 
pleaded not guilty” Not guilty. Barbara, have 
you written it?” 


“Yes,” said I, my hand shaking over the task, 


as she spoke in such a low, impetuous way. 


“Write again—heve it is: ‘On being called upon 


for his defense, he only said, addressing the juru, 
that he should be glad to have his suspense termi- 
nated, and know the worst.’ 
not remember—some words. They—go from me. 
Here—here,” her white fingers turning the leaves, 
and going steadily down another column, though 
her eves looked too wildly bright to fix themselves 
upon the print. “Thigis another day. * Zhe pris- 
oner heard his sentence with firmness, just slightly 
bowed acquiescence, and was taken away from the 
dock, on thence to jail.’ 

will—remind me. 
the rest. 


Write that, for I can 


Write it, Barbara. It 
That is all. I can remember 
Thank you, Barbara.” 

And then, the bright excitement still in her 


eyes, but her manner suddenly quite calm, she 
spoke of other things, and said no more of this 
to me, while we walked as swiftly as we could 
along the Strand. 


“T hope,” she said, her gentle tones sounding 


unutterably sorrowful to me after her late ex- 
citement, “you are not like Rogers, Barry, and 
look upon the London strects as the graves of 


memory.” 


I shook my head with a smile, for there was 


no necd to tell Mary that though I have Rogers's 
Italy at home, beautifully bound, I did not know 
he had ever made that dismal little observation. 


In the shadow of St. Clement’s Church Mary 


turned me aside to a paved court, the existence 
of which I should never have guessed if left to 


myself, 


Behind the gates which kept it from 
the vulgar tread a forgotten-looking man sat read- 
ing, and though he was at first conscientiously 
unwilling to let us pass into the mystic region 
beyond him, he gravely let us in when Mary told 
him whom we sought. I think we both stepped 
softly, for there not only seemed a great hush 
in the narrow court, across which the two high 
masses of building seemed about to meet, but 
such a feeling of solitude that we might have 
left the noise and bustle of the Strand a hun- 
dred miles behind us, Throughout the length 
and breadth of the place (though the breadth 
was scarce worth mentioning) there was no one 
to be seen save a morbid child who stood against 
the iron gate, staring up at two small cages, in 
one of which a blackbird fluttered restlessly in 
the heat, with an evident headache, while in the 
other, watebing him with anxious solicitude, a 
tiny canary sang cheerily to encourage him. In 
her gentle way Mary spoke to the child, who told 
us, with no smile, and without dropping her eves 
from the birds, that she came every day “ out of 
the noise to listen.” 

T looked furtively about me as we passed on, 
half expecting to be myself absorbed into the 
silent buildings. In one corner of the court a 
little wooden garden was suspended in the air, 
and the scent of dusty wall-flower and mignon- 
ette in it was tempered by a shy, uncertain odor 
of sweet-brier from above, where the windows all 
seemed standing open in a flame of red geraniums, 

In the shadowy room to which we were led 
there sat a young man who recognized Mary in 
aninstant. He had a high narrow forehead, and 
did not look to me at all clever; but as Mary said 
he was, and I am no judge at all, of course he 
was. I sat down at the open window, thinking 
Mary would rather I were not near her, though 
she had asked me to go with her; but she gave 
mea smile before she began to speak, and I quite 
understood that it was meant to assure me she 
had no wish that I were not present. I heard her 
ask this gentleman if he had not defended in a 
certain trial, and when he acknowledged having 
done so as a junior, she begged him to answer 
her a few questions. I did not hear all she said, 
for I tried not to, but I heard him tell her it was 
through a friend to whom the defense would have 
been intrusted had he not been just then leaving 
for India; “a very clear-sighted and popular bar- 
rister, who was so convineed that there were ex- 
tenuating cireamstances to be discovered that he 
would have gladly undertaken the cage had it been 
possible. The cirenmstances were not eventual- 
ly proved to be what he had hoped, but still it 
was brought in manslaugliter, which was”—after 
a pause— something,” 

T liked the man because he never smiled. I 
could not have borne him to do so, with Mary’s 
anxious faee before him, “I being a yeung man 
in the profession,” he went on, “and I hope con- 
scientious, this friend named me for the defense, 
and strongly impressed me with his own belief 
in there being a possible solution to the mystery 
other than appeared upon the surface; but I re- 
gret to say this hope was not realized. He in- 
structed me himgelf, quite apart from the solicit- 
ors’ instructions, before he left; and we have 
often since talked over all the circumstances, he 
being still interested in them, and always a kind 
friend to the boy who now owns the property. 
This friend is coming in a few minutes to keep 
an appointment with me, and if you will wait, 
Miss Keveene, He will tell you far more than I 
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you wish to hear.” 


So we sat waiting, I still looking out against 
the so-near opposite windows, and wondering how 
the flowers could bloom here just as they did un- 
der country skies, and Mary talking with this 
young barrister, who evidently.tried hard to en- 


tertain her, until a bell rang, and he left us, with 
a few words of apology. In only a few seconds 
he re-opened the door, saying, “ This is the frien 
T have been speaking of, Miss Keveene, £ have 
not prepared him, lest I should detain you. He 
will set your mind. at rest on any point. Mr, 
Vesey, Miss Keveene.” 

“He will set your mind at rest on any point!” 

How the words haunted me as I watched Denis 
meet the girl he loved! for whom, as I saw in- 
stantly by the sudden haughty stillness of her 
face, he could do nothing. 

“May I not help vou?” he asked, in a quiet, 
anxious way, seeing the change in her. 
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can concerning that part of the tragedy of which 
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before her, one hand extended, in his unconscious 
fervor, “If I can help you—not now alone, 
Mary’—he scarcely seemed to know he was ad- 
dressing her so, in his great earnestness—‘ but 
at any time, I will doit. You believe me?’ His 
simple word was like an oath to him, and even 
for her to doubt him at that moment would have 
been impossible. 

_- “I do not understand,” she said, a terribly 
dazed look gathering in her eyes, as they seem- 
ed to grow darker and darker in her white face. 
“Why should you feel I need your help—or any 
man’s? There is nothing for any one to do for 
me.” He had drawn back a little proudly, but 
was looking now into her eyes with a strange 
dawning of some new light in his own, And he 
made no movement toward her, though even I 
could not help taking her hands in involuntary 
compassion, as she stood with his gaze upon her, 
her tearless éyes filled with misery, the breath 
coming silently, yetealmest sobbingly, from her 
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deed, this day I surprised myself for the first 
time in my life by my assumed ease. 

“Ts not that strange ?”’ said Mary, pointing to a 
board which I should never have noticed, with 
the inscription, “Into this inn no burdens are ad- 
mitted, and no cries allowed.” “If it were true 
that no burdens are admitted, Barbara, I could 
not have entered.” 

‘And if it were true that no cries are allowed,” 
I added, fancying I skillfully pursued my plan of 
arousing her, “I should not either, for it fills my 
eyes with tears to see that aged child still here.” 

“T see,” said Mary, softly. ‘Stop, Barbara, 
and let us try to bring one child-like smile to the 
solemn face of this little creature who comes 
each day out of the world’s din ‘ to listen.’ ” 

“T believe,” I said, considering that I adroitly 
changed the current of Mary’s thoughts, “it is 
five hours since we breakfasted.” 

We had walked for quite half an honr in si- 
lence, and even swiftly, though the pavement was 


ready’’; then our request could scarcely have been 
a shock to her. I tried to feel at ease again, 
while Ga-arge kept us waiting, and as Mary did 
not speak to me, I was obliged to study our sur. 


roundings. Then I became aware of the injury 
we had done to the golden-haired siren. On ouy 


entrance I had noticed a stout, merry - looking 
gentleman in clerical attire seated at the counter 
and apparently half-way through a cup of coffee 
and a proposal of marriage ; now he had turned 
his attention entirely to us—at least to Mary— 
and had evidently forgotten both his coffee and 
his enchantress. The look he gave Mary—who 
sat so quietly in her brown dress, utterly unaware 
of it—was a look of genuine involuntary interest, 
so frankly compassionate, as well as inquisitive, 
that it actually made me smile—not with any 
feeling of mirth, but with a quiet gladness that 
men could be so sympathetic. Shall I see the 
honest, kindly face ever again ? 

I was so gravely pondering this, even after the 
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Fig. 1.—Lack axD Figured GRENADINE EveNING Dress. 


“You can not,” she answered, with a coldness 
so intense that I wondered how I could ever have 
called her cold before that moment. 

Still, in his manly forbearance he asked again : 
“ Let me do what [can to help vou, Miss Keveene. 
What may TI do?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, icily, and had risen 
now and was looking toward me, though I fancied 
that she did not even see ie, 

“Let me send Henry back to you, then,” he 
pursued, patiently. You would have questioned 
him but for his foisting me upon you. Let him 
help you, if I may not.” 

“T do not wish to question him—now,” said 
Mary, her voice quick and petulant, and childish 
as I had never heard it before. ‘I was curious 
and ridiculous over a matter I had—read of ; that 
was all. Will you come now, please, Barbara 2” 

I had risen before, expecting this summons 
from the moment when I had seen the effect 
upon her of Mr. Vesey’s entrance; but he stood 


For description see Supplement. 


parted lips. Hand in hand we went to the door, 
but then I turned to look at Denis, who stood 
just where he had stepped back, and with the 
same strange, awakening look. I could not help 
it. When Mary and I had passed through the 
door, I turned suddenly, as if I had forgotten 
something, and went up to him for a moment. 

“Denis,” I whispered, “I am with her, and I 
will let you know if she needs help.” 

“Needs help! he answered. “She needs it 
now—God’s help as well as man’s. I remember 
now where and when I have seen her. It has 
puzzled me so often; but I remembered all when 
I saw again that tearless misery in her eyes, and 
that confused, bewildered pause. Don’t forsake 
her. Go back and be a friend to her, dear Bar- 
bara.” 

For a few moments I felt as if I were in a 
dream, even after rejoining Mary—it had taken 
so few moments after all!—but presently, by a 
great effort, I could speak naturally to her. In- 


Fig. 2.—Brocapr anp Satin Dinner Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 


so often crowded, when Mary suddenly stopped, 
and broke her long, sad silence. ‘Oh, Barbara, 
how selfish Tam! And we are not even on the 
way to our hotel”—in some vague circuitous way 
we had reached the Haymarket now, ‘“ What 
will you have ?” 

“Only a cup of tea,” for my suggestion had 
merely been an excuse for a rest and change for 
Mary, and I knew we ought to keep what appe- 
tite we had for our return. 

“Then come,” she said, and we went into a 
restaurant close beside us. Mary gave the mod- 
est order to an imposing lady with many golden 
curls and plaits; but I saw how absently she must 
have done so—she always so keen and observant 
—when I found her quite insensible to the injured 
manner in whieh this lady haughtily transmitted 
the order to a “Ga-arge” in the background. I 
knew by her tone we must have offended her, 
and I sought guiltily for a cause. In the win- 
dow there was the Jegend “ Tea and coffee always 


clergyman had left, that when Mary spoke I 
started. 

“Barbara, are you sorry you came with me?” 

“No; very glad,” I said, in my blunt way. 

“Tt is soon over; but, selfish as I am,I ean be 
glad that vou will be among your own people to- 
morrow,” 

“And you?” T asked, timidly, 

“J have something to do. I have work that 
will take me away. First to—” 

“Yes, Mary ?” interrogatively, when she paused. 

“ First to Devonshire.” X 

“ And I—may I not come?” 

Again she gave that long, wistful look into my 
poor dim eyes; then even her own were wet with 
unshed tears. 

“ And you,” she said, her lips a little tremulous, 
“ought not to come; yet—after that glance of 
trust in me—it almost breaks my heart to let you 
go, my Barbara.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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SYCHE, the fairest soul on earth, 
Beloved of Eros, bride and queen, 

Dwelt in her palace blissfully, 

Her lord and lover yet unseen. 
But envious tongues began to say: 

“OF what, of whom, art thou the bride? 
No husband worthy Psyche’s love 

His face and form would ever hide.” 


The fearful Psyche could not trust, 

And when Love slept, one woeful night, 
She left his side, and trimmed her lamp, 
, And saw by the pale flickering light 
The sleeping god. With rapture stirred, 

Her hand would not her will obey: 

A drop of burning oil fell down, 

The god awoke, and flew away. 


“ PSYCHE.”—From tHe PictcreE BY ALEXANDRE CaABANEL. 


Then wretched Psyche through the world 
Went sadly, seeking her lost love. 

Her anguish touched all nature's heart, 
And moved immortal gods above. 

But Venus, full of envious hate, 
Said, “Unto Proserpina go, 

‘And tell her that I fain would share 
The beauty of the world below.” 


With trembling steps, through perilous ways, 


She sought the shadowy unknown land, 
And took the gift with silent awe 

From the sad Proserpina’s hand. 
Surely the treasure in the box 

Might make her fair above all blame ; 
And hope sat singing in her heart 

As back unto this earth she cume. 


O precious casket! Psyche knows 
Some wondrous charm therein is hid. 
Her soft eyes glow with eager light: 
Ah! will she dare to raise the lid? 
“To the great goddess Venus I 
Must bear this prize. Were it not well 
I took my share? No nymph or faun, 
No bird or flower, the theft would tell. 


“For Venus hates me, and my lord 
From weeping Psyche still is hid; 
O Eros! Eros! for thy sake 
I will not fear to lift the lid.” 
With trembling hands and panting heart 
The deed is done; but Psvehe sees 
No cestus of immortal charms, 
No spell an angry Love to please. 


Digitized 


Only a vapor, dense and black, 
That shadows her sweet bending face, 
And chills ber heart, until she falls 
Insensible in its embrace. 
Then Venus chided all in vain, 
For Eros hastened to her side, 
And with his own keen arrows touched 
The heart of his dear erring bride. 


The penance of her doubt was o'er; 
Jove gave her immortality ; 

All felt the sweet and soulful charm, 
And smiled Love’s deep content to see. 

The Hours shed roses through the sky ; 
Venus forgot her envious ire; 

And ss sung the marpiage bymn 
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SOME AFRICAN SNAKE 
STORIES. 


ATAL, the small English colony of Southeast- 

ern Africa, has for its size a full share of Rep- 
tilia, forty different species of the snake family 
being known to exist in that little province, which 
in area is somewhat less than the united States 
of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. And 
although these reptiles are hated and despised 
by the inhabitants, who wage an incessant and 
indiscriminating war upon one and all of the spe- 
cies, we can not but believe that all were created 
for some wise and useful end, it is therefore to 
be regretted that greater intelligence should not 
be exercised in their destruction, as many are of 
the greatest use to man by keeping down the 
smaller vermin, This much we do know: no 
one can raise a voice against the destruction of 
the too numerous venomous varieties; but there 
the line should be drawn. Unfortunately few are 
able to distinguish between the venomous and the 
non-venomous, while instinctively one seeks to de- 
stroy the reptile in the excitement of the moment, 
well knowing that if be errs it is on the side of 
safety. However, I do not intend to moralize upon 
ophiology. 

A story is told of an up-country Boer who died 
from the effects of a snake bite inflicted through 
his “ veldt-schoen” (shoe of home-made leather). 
His eldest son, succeeding to the property, literal- 
ly stepped into his father’s shoes; but owing to 
the snake’s fang having been broken off and left 
imbedded in the veldt-schoen, he fell a victim to the 
poison still remaining on the broken fang. The 
younger brother, emulating his predecessor, es- 
sayed to wear the paternal shoes, but paid the 
penalty, dying from the effects of the poison. 
Only then was the deadly offending fang discov- 
ered. This story, which is firmly believed in by 
the Boers, is very possibly true, but is one I can 
not vouch for as reliable. 

During my first trip “up coast” I obtained a 
personal introduction to the great family of 
snakes with which in after-years I was to be- 
come so well acquainted. Returning, with a com. 
panion as new to the colony as I was myself, 
through the “bush,” and feeling hot and tired, 
we welcomed a cool, shady nook, prepared to en- 
joy a rest. Seeing the branch of a tree comforta- 
bly low, I was just taking possession, when my 
friend shouted, “ Look out! I did look out, and 
then down—right into the eves of a puff-adder 
(Clotho arietans) quietly watching my move- 
ments; one step more and imy foot would have 
been within his coils, As I bounded back I sud- 
denly became aware that the marrow of one’s 
bones could become as a freezing mixture. With- 
out consultation my friend and I evinced an ear- 
nest desire to leave the vicinity without loss of 
time. This puff-adder, or ibululu, as the natives 
call it, is very dangerous, and the more so from 
its sluggish nature. On a pathway or in the 
short grass alongside it will remain for hours 
unless forcibly disturbed; but woe to the dis- 
turber: like a flash of lightning it uncoils, and 
the juws close with an angry snap on the dis- 
turbing foot or leg; it then glides away, leav- 
ing its deadly venom in the wound, The poison 
is fatal to life, but with a speedy application of 
remedies the deadly effects may be counteracted. 
Indeed, it is sv with all snake poisonings except- 
ing that from the ehloullo, and possibly the black 
’mamba, Chapman, in his South African Travels, 
tells how he lost a favorite dog from the bite of 
a puff-adder. The dog had seized the snake by 
the tail and shook it; when released, the snake in 
turn fastened on to the dog’s cheek, hanging 
there until it was killed; the dog only survived 
ten minutes. [have killed many of these snakes, 
but rarely came across one over three feet in 
length. The body is generally the thickness of 
a man’s arm between the elbow and wrist, but, 

when excited, it causes its body to swell out consid- 
erably; hence the popular name. It is said that 
the Hottentuts frequently kill this snake by spit- 
ting tobacco juice in its face; but I would not 
care to make the experiment in the way suggest- 
ed. I know, however, that small snakes are easily 
killed by causing them to swallow tubacco juice. 
During later years I had many experiences with 
snakes, but only once was I really frightened. It 
happened in this wise: One Sunday afternoon I 
took a stroll in some coffee fields, and from thence 
scrambled through the bush along the bank of a 
small stream. The day was intensely hot, and 
the cool shade of the bush was most agreeable, 
as I leisurely worked a way amidst the ereepers 
of many kinds, prominent among which were the 
strong “monkey-ropes” hanging from the tall 
trees, the irritating and cruel “ vacht-en-beetje” 
(wait-a-little) of the Boers, or, as the Caffres call 
it, “mana gauge” (stand-let-me-kiss-you), and 
the beautiful feathery erceper, the stand-by for 
all decorations, Coming to a semi-clear space, I 
was enabled to stand up straight and look aronnd. 
Some few yards off I saw the dark coils of a huge 
snake snugly ensconced amidst the roots of an 
old tree, with his head tucked away out of sight. 
Having only a little stick in my hand, I dared 
not attack him, but, without thinking, picked up 
some stones and began dropping them into his 
coils, Suddenly he awoke, instinctively directing 
his cold glassy eyes upon the offending mortal. 
Another irritating stone, and his eyes were bright 
with passion, his forked tongue darting in and 
out, to the accompaniment of an occasional hiss. 
I had sufficient common-sense left to step back 
a few paces ere again insulting his anakeship; 
and well it was I did so, as, like the lash of a 
whip when vigorously used, the fellow uncoiled 
and threw himself at me. Ata glance I saw 
that the ire of a black ’mamba (Hortulia na- 
talensis) had been raised. Nine feet of live 
nakefleah tearing after one relieves the mind 


on. I was nearing the clearing, and at last reach- 
ed the coffee field; but still the enemy was after 
me. No doubt I measured that hill in an aston- 
ishingly sbort time; at all events, I distanced the 
pursuer. Reaching an open apace from whence 
danger could be seen approaching, I sank down, 
feeling rather limp, and there concluded that per- 
haps it was not right to walk on Sunday after- 
noons in the bush. I think I had the pleasure 
of shooting my enemy some days after. 

After dinner one evening a neighbor was with 
me quietly enjoying the pipe of peace and a so- 
cial chat, rendered more enjoyable by the deep 
reclining Indian chairs in which we lounged, 
when I caught sight of the thick brown body of 
an umblwazi winding round the leg of Smythe’s 
chair, Smythe was lying with his legs stretched 
comfortably on the extended elbows of the chair. 
In a quiet tone of voice I told him not to disturb 
his chair, yet rise quickly, as there was a snake 
below Instead of the orderly and gentleman- 
like change of position which I had expected 
would follow, Smythe gave a meteoric bound, 
landing at least two yards from his chair, which 
he sent flying backward, carrying with it the 
snake. We had nothing available as weapons 
but some light cane chairs, but with these effect- 
ually stopped the snake's efforts at escape. We 
exainined the fellow in the morning, and cutting 
out the poison bag, found it full of a greenish- 
yellow viscid fluid in quantity sufficient to poison 
a whole family of planters. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. N. 8. Rean, Chicago, says: ‘I think it is a rem- 
edy of the higheat value in many forms of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, attended by sick headache, dys- 
pepsia, and diminished vitality.”—[(4 dv.) 


PETRIES FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ExpeMann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—! have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
Mann, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrig, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy, It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized Coooanut O1t, prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound poxssesser the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—(Adv.) 


Ir success be the true test of merit, it ia a settled fact 
that “Brown's Bronchial Troches” have no equal for the 
prompt relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat troubles. 
—[Adv.] 


Caswrett, Massey & Co.’s Rum and Quinine for the 
hair. Freely acknowledged the leading preparation 
for the growth of the hair. 1121 Broadway, 578 5th 
Avenue, and Newport, R. L—{Ado.] 


ADVERTISHMEN'S. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economnical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovar. Baxine Pownrn Co., 106 Wall Street, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


pav50 Pretty Chromo Cards, 
bleTe ap aad mete rene 80c.,0r10 packs of 
Six durable Tea Rpoons infancy case, oy 
tarde and the spoons for @1. Money refundod if not satisfactory. 
Agent’s beau Sample Album, 25c, 
Address Clinton &Co., North Haven, Gonn- 


GOOD COFFEE MiMi! 
ezets rae 64° pes soca as 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


5 breakfast Cocos, 


Varranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beenremoyed. Ithas three 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, 0 highly recommended and un- 
furpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneous) y the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $1 50 per box. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Something New. eat 


Unequalled for 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
the looks of young 
and old charmingly. 


MY PERFECTION, 
OR 
WATER WAY EF, 
with the improved elastic springs, 
from $3 00 upward. 


Switches, all long bair, 25 in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, 4. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Illustrated price-list free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of ihe 
country, C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


SSUES 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 


279 Fulton St. Brooklyn. 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 48 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Due, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladiex’ Dresxen, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fally without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpeta, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the beat attainable 
ekill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematize| anew every department of our business, we 
can contidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. Y. 


KNAB 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


W. BAKER 
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OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something elxe may always be seen at 


Bentley’s Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


SEWING MACHINE 


TwHar YOU WAN 
mA TRY IT vx 
AN® BE CONVINCED THATITJUSTLY 


LEADS tHe WORLD 
ELDREOGE S.M.COQ. 
New YORK & CHICAGO. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remed 


DON’T DIE_IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Dru; for “ ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rate, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 


RD COLLECTORS.—A handsome eet of Oards for 
S-cent stamp. A.G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


Brilliant and Successtil 
AMERICAN NOVELS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YorRK, 


I, 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSB. A Story 
of New York Society. By Mra. M. E. W. Suzr- 
woop. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The etory is cleverly told, and gives a pictnre of 
metropolitan society which is realistic in the extreme, 
The author writes from an intimate knowledge, and, 
as she has the gifts of wit and humor, portrays her 
characters in graphic sketches. A piquant undertone 
of satire serves farther to gratify the reader.— Boston 
Traveller. 

It has humor, pathos, and dramatic situations. All 
through it are fine descriptions, bright reflections, and 
wise suggestions.—Boston Globe. 

There is a great deal about social forms in New 
York—detaila about sending cards, introducing peo- 
ple, etc.—Boston Advertiser. 


IL 
ANNE. A Novel. By Constance F. Woot- 
son. TIilustrated by C.S. Retnuart. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


Miss Woolson adds to her observation an unosual 
insight into the human heart. Sometimes a (rag- 
ment, and not an inferior fragment, of the mantle of 
George Eliot is resting on her capable shonlders.— 
Century, N.Y. 

The scenery is fine, the characterization excellent, 
and the purpose true, * ° * The book has humor also, 
and plenty of it.* * * “Anne” is full of power, and 
will not svon be forgotten.—Literary World, Boston. 

Clearly a work of genins.—Boston Traveller, 


III. 
BEN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. 
Wattack. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Its real basis is a description of the life of the Jews 
and Romans at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and this is both forcible and brilliant. * * * We are 
carried through a surprising variety of scenes; we 
witness a sea-fight, a chariot-race, the internal econ- 
omy of a Roman galley, domestic interiors at An- 
thoch, at Jerusalem, and among the tribes of the 
desert; palaces, prisons, the hannta of dissipated 
Roman youth, the houses of pions families of Israel. 
There {is plenty of exciting incident: everything is 
animated, vivid, and glowing.—». ¥. Tribune. 


Iv. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry 
James, Jr. Tlustrated by Geo. pu Mavurizr. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


“Washington Sqnare” is a society study rather 
than a novel, and as such is a delightful piece of 
analysis, to be ranked with the best works that Mr. 
Jumes has done,— Boston Traveller. 

No render will be likely to lay the book down un- 
finished.—Boston Courter. 


Vv. 
HELEN TROY. By the Author of “Golden 
Rod.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Will bring the author still greater popularity, and 
will give her an hovorable place among American 
Novelists, Her style is criep and entertaining; the 
incidents of the story are fresh, and move forward 
without halting, and the plot, although not a difficult 
one, is skilfully constructed. All of the characters 
in the book stand out in their individuality, and are 
vividly drawn, with sufficient variety and contrast to 
make them attractive.—Providence Press. 


VL 
PRUDENCE. A Story of Esthetic London. 
By Lucy C. Litt. Tlustrated by Grorcr 
pu Maurier. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


sthetic life in London, in some of its many phages, 
fluds a delightful interpretation in Mre. Lillie’s charm- 
ing romance. * * * There are many other things to 
commend “ Prudence” besides it merit as a story. It 
is written In an unassuming style that is specially 
attractive, its character-portraits are vividly outlined 
and logically analyzed, its descriptions of London 
society are artistically touched, a delicate element of 
satire mingling with the wstheticism, while the whole 
work {is pervaded by an atmoephere of freshness and 
purity that is delightful in its influence.—Providence 
Journal, 


Gr Haeree & Brotures will send any of the above 


books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
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retail. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 
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SPECIAL CAUTION. 
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FACETIZ. 


A PETULANT Woman, Who accidentally broke the han- 
le Of a china cup, rashly exclaimed that she wished 
none of them had handles. Later on it becume neces- 
sary tor the serving-maid to explain matters, and she 
proceeded to do so by saying, “ Indade, marm, and ye 


Said ye'd prefare to bev the hanthels all off, aud ye see 
T have done it rale noice,” 


A PIG IN A POKE. 


Au old citizen in a country village Deing asked for 
a subscription toward repairing the fence of the grave 
yard, declined, saying, “I subscribed toward improv- 
n’ that buryin’-ground nigh unto forty go, aid 
my family hain’t had no benetlt from it yet 
es 
The following conversation is reported to have taken 
place between a minister and a widow—both of Aber- 
deen. The widow, who called upon the minister, seem- 
ed desirous of relieving her mind of something which 
oppressed her, at which the reverend gentleman, wish- 
ing to hurry matters, exclaimed 
“My good woman, you see I can be of no service to 
you till you tell me what it is that troubles you.” 
“Well, sir, Vin thinkin’ 0° gettin’ married avain.” 
“Oh, that is it! Letme see: that is pretty frequent 
—surely. How many husbands have you had 2" 
“Weel, sir,” she replied, in a tone leas of sorrow than 
of bitterness, “this ix the fourth; I'm sure there's nae 
Wummuan been sae tormented wi’ a set o' deein' men,” 
SEs 
“Do you realize~have you reflected over it—Ange- 
lina?” whispered Clarence to his betrothed, “Only 
Lwo weeks more aud we shall be vues But remember, 
darling, Iam to be that one.” 
SS 
James IL, when Duke of York, made a visit to Mil- 
ton outof curiosity. Inthe course of couversation the 
duke said to the poet that he thonght his blindness was 
a judgment upon him because he had written avainest 
Charles L, the duke's tather, Milton replied: “It your 
Highness thinks that misfortunes are indexes ot the 


wrath of Heaven, what must you think of your futher's H 


tragical end? Ihave ouly lost my eyes, 


Ile Just his 
lead.” 


An old gentleman of eighty-four, and his bride, aged 
eighty-two, entered a railway car the other day, and 


took w seat by the stove. A youth occupying the seat 


in frout says he overheard the following: 


O1p GEntiem ay (to his bride). “Who's a ‘ittle lamb ane 


Brive. “ Bole of us.” 
See 

“Waiter,” said a young. civil engineer, after vainly 
struggling with knite and fork for fully ten minutes 
on an alleged spring 
chicken, “bring me a 
chilled steel wedge and 
a heavy hammer, for 
T'minterested now, and 
am determined to see 
of what material this 
thing is made.” 


eae, 

Under the heading 
“Old England in Ba- 
belsberg,” a Berlin pa- 
per relates an amusing 
Story of a visit paid to 
the Emperor William’s 
Summer retreat by one 
of those Englishmen 
who criticise and dis- 
parage everything they 
See on the Continent, 
and never fail to assert 
that that is nothing to 
What they have.in Eng- 
land. The Castellan's 
fair daughter was his 
guide. She began by 
showing him the pars 
terres, Dut as he plainly 
showed her that he did 
hot ‘believe gardening 
Was exercised out o 
Great Britain, she hure 
ried in-doors and began 
conducting him round 
the imperial —apart- 
ments, But she could 
hot extract a single 
Word of approbation; 
everything was grande 
erin England. In de- 
spair she docked him 
Of at least half a dozen 
salons, and brought 
him to the last room on 
the list—the Emperor's 
study. And here some- 
thing interested him 
immensely, viz., a cole 
lection of | walking- 
flicks, Brightening ap 
a bit, the poor girl told hin the history of each, how they 
had come from all parts of Germany as presents, all 
except this one, which his Majesty cut himself forty- 
one years ago. and is his inseparable companion whilst 
iding at Babelsberg, Tt was an ordinary black- 
thorn, but it possessed some fascination for the Eny- 
lishinan., He could uot tak his eyes off it; he handled 
it with veneration, he smiled at it with adiniration, 
and he sighed as he replaced it with its fellows. Whilst 
the girl was locking the door of the imperial study, he 
whispered in her ear, “VI give you a thousand marks 
for the Emperor's favorite walkluyestick.” 

The young lady indignautly refused to listen to the 
proposal. 

“Two thousand,” he mumnured, anxiously. 

“Tl call my father if you don't go away at onec,” 
Was her reply, 

“Five thousand !” 

“Father!” 

“Ton thousand !" 

“Father! Murder! Help! Police!” screamed the 
girl, and scuttled dowuestairs and Way, 

The Enelishinan also retreated. Next day the Cas- 
tellan informed Colonel Vou Lindequist, an imperial 
adjutant, of the cirewmstanes, and on bis Majesty's 
return from Gastein he Was also made aequainted with 
the story. ‘The Enmiperor hinghed hearoly at it, and 
suid; “What a pity Pwasn't there. Dwould have sold 
the stick with pleasure, ‘Ten thousand marks would 
have made w nice addition to the Pensioners’ Fund.” 
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Swans HoLrpings—Babies, 
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It is a good thing to witness a brand-new play, be- 
cuuse there is no danger of the idiot behind you tell- 


ing his friend whats voing to Ripper ext. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tuy were indeed cut off from the rest of the 
world, as they went ploughing their way through 
these blue Mediterranean seas. Day after day 
brought its round of amusements; and always 
the sun shining on the white decks; and the soft 


winds blowing ; and now and again a swallow, or | 


dove, or quail, or some such herald from unknown 
cousts, taking refuge for a while in the rigging, 


or fluttering along by the vessel's side. There | 


W&s an amateur photographer on board, more- 
over’; and many were the groups that were form- 
edand taken; only it was observed that when 
the officers were’ included, the captain generally 
maniged to have Yolande standing on the bridge 
beside him—a Piece of favoritism that broke 
through all rules and regulations, There was a 
peed sal of “ Bali” played; and it was wonder- 
Ri how, when Mrs, Graham was playing, there al- 
Hien happened to be a number of those young 

igh nd” officers about, ready to pick up her 
Quoits: for her. And always, but especially on 
— 


* Begun in Hanrew’s Bazan No. 3, Vol. XVI. 
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“¢ They say she is rolling eighty-four degrees 


YOL1 


By 


OF THULE,” “MACLEOD 


| the bright and breezy forenoons, there was the | 


| cane-deck—an occupation of which Yolande was 


constitutional tramp up and down the long hurri- | 


partic ularly fond, and in which she found no one 
could keep up with her so untiringly as the Mas- 
ter of Lynn. She was just as well pleased, how 
ever, When she was alone, for then she sang to 
herself, and had greater freedom in flinging her 
arms about. 

“ Look at her,” her father said one morning to 
Mrs. Graham—concealing his admiration under 
an air of chagrin. ‘“ Wouldn't you think she 
Was an octopus, or a windmill, or something like 
that ?” 

“T call it a rattling good style of walking,” 
said Colonel Graham, interposing. “‘ Elbows in; 
palms out. She is a remarkably well-made young 
woman—that’s my opinion.” 

“But she isn’t an octopus,” her father said, 
peevishly. 

“Ob, that is merely an excess of vitality,” her 
champion said. “Look how springy her walk 
is! I don’t believe her heel ever touches the 
deck—all her walking is done with the front part | 
Gad, it’s infectious,” continued the | 


of her foot. 


WILLIAM 


OF 


Q AS. 


YHA 


“ont aud ou,’ said Archie Leslie.” 


VD ES 
BLACK, 


DARE,” “SHANDON BELLS,” “ WHITE 


Colonel, with a grim laugh, “I caught myself 
trying it when I was walking with her yesterday. 
But it ain't easy at fifteen stone.” 
need not make herself ridiculous,” her 
father said 

“Ridiculous 2 I think it’s jolly to look at her. 
Makes one feel youngagain. She don't know thata 


“She 


lot of fogies are watching her. 
she’s talking about dancing. Archie’s devilish 
fond of dancing—so he ought to be at his time 
of life. They say they’re going to give us a ball 
to-night—on deck.” 

Mrs. Graham was a trifle impatient. There 
were none of the young officers about, for a won- 
der; they had gone to have their after-breakfast 
cigar in the smoking-room—and perhaps a little 
game of Nap therewithal. This study of Yo- 
lande’s appearance had lasted long enough, in 
her opinion, 

“Tt is clever of her to wear nothing on her 
head,” she said,as she took up a book and ar- 
ranged herself in her chair. “ Her hair is her 
best feature.” 

But what Yolande and her companion, young 
Leslie, were talking about, as they marghedsup 


Bet a sovereign | 


TEN CENTS A COPY. 
$4.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


oases; 
\ 


WINGS,” ETC. , 


| and down the long white decks—oceasionally 


stopping to listen to a small group of lascars, 
who were chanting a monotonous sing-song re- 
frain—had nothing in the world to do with dan- 


| cing. 


“You think, then, I ought to speak to your 
father about the moor? Would you like it?” 
said he. 

“T?" she said. “Thatis nothing. If my papa 
and I are together, it is not any difference to me 
where we are. But if it is so wild and remote, 
that is what my papa will like.” 

“Remote !” said he, with a laugh. ‘Tt is four- 
teen miles away from anywhere. TI like to hear 
those idiots talking who say the Highlands are 
overrun with tourists. Much they know about 
the Highlands! Well, now they’ve got the rail- 
way to Oban, I suppose that’s pretty bad. But 
this place that I am telling you of—why, you 
would not see a strange face from one year’s end 
to the other.” 

“ Oh, that will exactly suit my papa—exactly,” 
she said, with a smile, “Is it yery, very far away 
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our basins, for the kingdom of wash-bowls | ed my complexion or not, than I did about | has never been held by the sternest critic 
H A R P E R’S B AZ A R. and candlesticks is at hand. my spiritual interest in this world or the | as anything but praiseworthy, an exhibi- 
Sarurpay, Fesruary 10, 1883. 


“Oh, what learning is!” sighs Mistress | next.” tion of self-respect, aud of that desire to 
Quickley. The lover of beauty declares that But becanse we should not be given up | please which conduces to every one’s good- 
gus-light is hard, ernde, hideous, vulgar. | altogether to the delights of dress, it does | humor. 

The disciple of Hygeia maintaius that it | not follow that one does not owe one’s self 
gives off poison, heats the air to excess, and | and the rest of the world some duties in re- 
exhausts the oxygen. “Let us go back to | gard to it; not merely those duties of which 
lawps and candles, to health and retine- | few right-minded women permit themselves 
ment,” conclude they both. But is our case | to be unconscious, the duties of cleanliness, 
so bad? Let us concede that gas is not be- | of wholeness, and of seasonableness, but the 
coming; but carefully chosen shades modi- | other duty, of which not so much is thought, 
ty its hardness, And if to be common and {| the duty of becominguess. For every one 
cheap is to be vulgar, it must bear that im- | is under some obligation of adding to the 
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MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 


Vy HEN, some fifty years ago, gas began 

to be used for household illumina- 
tion, it was felt that a higher civilization 
was at hand. Ended forever seemed the 
nauseous and dirty despotism of oil, the 
dripping extravagance of candles; ended 
the daily labor of filling, trimming, clean- 
ing; ended the nightly search for the elu- 
sive snuffers or extinguisher. In its shin- 
ing castle above our heads, silent, ready, 
obedient, invisible, dwelt the new slave of 
the lamp, leaping to service at a touch of 
the magic key. 

The opening of the aqueducts, affording 
abuudant water to every bedroom and attic 
in the great cities, was thought to give oc- 
casion for public rejoicing. Without, bands 
played, crowds marched, orators waxed elo- 
quent upon the moral benefits of unlimited 
Croton, Cochituate, or Schuylkill, Within, 
thrifty housewives proceeded to the warret 
with their fragile and superseded bowls 
and pitchers (like the figures on a Greek 
vase bearing sacrificial vessels), rejoicing 
that another item of laborious care was cut 
out of the morning's expenditure of time. 
What could be better thau the cleanly mar- 
ble slab, the polished fancets, the iustant 
How of water, hot or cold, the ever-ready 
waste-pipe ? 

Again, when a practical modern mind con- 
ceived the notion that the furnace, which 
had served the art-loving Greeks to cast 
their bronze statues, and the later penera- 
tions for mechanical and scientitic uses, 
might be made a domestic convenience, so- 
ciety acknowledged that it had received 
what Mr. Swiveller would have prononnced 
a Boon. In process of time the “heating 
und ventilating stove” evolved the bulky 
benefactor, which, contentedly abiding in 
our cellars, converted those upper spaces 
once marked on the honsehold charts “ val- 
unable tracts rendered uninhabitable by cold 
from November to May” into smiling regions 
of perpetual spring. 

So important to the ordinary mind has 
seemed the introduction into our houses of 
yas, water, and furnace heat, so much have 
they added to the conveuience, comfort, and 
healthfulness of the average dwelling, that 
they have come to be designated specifically 
as “modern improvements.” And now upon 
our pleasant satisfaction with our nine- 
teenth-century lot breaks in the united voice 
of the sanitary and the esthetic reformer, 
joined for once hand to hand, and crying out 
to us to repent of our registers, our gaseliers, 


putation in patience, like its betters. It 
does heat uncomfortably at times, but that 
is because io one is satistied with an amount 
of light which was thought enough atore- 
time. One burner is equivalent in illumi- 
hating power to sixteen and sometimes to 
twenty candles. But who is content with 
one burner? Dr, FRANKLAND estimates that 
the carbonic acid generated from the best 
hydrocarbon gases is, as compared with 
sperm candles giving the same illumination, 
as 2.5 to 8.3, aud of heat as 19 to 82. So that 
in the matter of healthfuluess gus appears to 
have the best of the argument. And as the 
products of combustion may easily be car- 
ried oft by the nearest flue, it certainly seems 
the part of wisdom to set the immense con- 
venience of gas above all its small defects, 
and declare that neither mistress nor inaid 
in this busy time ought to be subjected to 
the old tyranny of the lamp-tiller, nor the 
family purse depleted by the pretty but un- 
tidy extravagance of candles. 

As for the set basins, one may turn a deaf 
ear to the plea that a beantiful wash-stand, 
with its apparatus of Japanese or English 
china, in graceful shapes and rich colors, is 
a more pleasing object than the useful mar- 
ble shelf and bowl. Economy, both of money 
and space, and convenience, that weightiest 
argument, favor the homely utility. But it 
can not be denied that our system of water 
supply and discharge is often most detect- 
ive and unwholesome, The non sequitur is, 
however, that it must be abandoned. No- 
thing so good in conception should be given 
up because it has defects in execution. Let 
every householder resolve that all other ex- 
penses shall be limited, if need be, to the 
barest necessity, bnt that the plumbing shall 
be made perfect, and we shall have the lnx- 
ury of water in every room, with no evil con- 
sequences, ‘There are experts whose judg- 
ment is final; there are pluntbers competent 
to the task. 


. As for our friend the furnace, he will do 


as he is done by. Fed with great draughts 
of fresh frosty air, the tresh air will pour up. 
no longer frosty. Allowed only the damp 
fonlness of the cellar, a heated foulness only 
will our suffering lungs receive. But with 
proper cold-air counections and proper ven- 
tilation, there is no doubt that the even 
temperature of a farnace-heated house is 
far less injurious in this climate of extremes 
than the unequally distributed warmth of 
open grates. 

A blazing fire-place is the best of good 
company. Every woman who can afford it 
niay well rejoice in its cheerful glow. Tint- 
ed candles and the soft tlame of the beauti- 
ful modern lamps make an ugly room seem 
vetined. A graceful wash-stand, with its 
shining furniture and dainty embroidered 
napery, is a pretty possession. But, in the 
name of common-sense, let us not sacrifice 
to these things simply because they are a 
toy of the time, nor be dragooned into join- 
ing the fashionable sueer when at heart we 
believe in our modern improvements. 


DUTIES OF DRESS. 

OUBTLESS there is exquisite satisfac- 

tion rendered by the wearing of ex- 
quisite toilettes, uot only in the enjoyment 
of a thing of beauty itself and the content 
of possessing it, but through that acqnaint- 
ance with Inunan nature which is instinet- 
ive,and which makes one aware of the in- 
spection one is undergoing from the point 
of view of all rival toilettes—an inspection 
to meet which the exquisite toilette seems 
to offer a coat of mail under whose sheiter 
one can defy the sharpest criticism of the 
most ill-natured envy. 

Not that we can think other than poorly 
of the famous young woman who felt the 
comfort given by a well-fitting dress to be 
superior to that afforded by the consola- 
tions of religion; for of course that young 
persou’s standard of everything but dress 
was not at all a high one, and her acquaint- 
ance with the consvlations of religion must 
have been much more imperfect than her 
acquaintance with ribbons and laces and 
any out-of-the-way shade of color, any sin- 
gular and fantastic weaving in silks and 
velvets aud novel stuffs. She was not far 
remote from that lady of Dr. HOLMEs's ac- 
quaintance who, as she declares, remembers 
“the time when I thought more about the 
shade of color iu a ribbon, whether it match- 


beauty of the region round her, if not in 
the bloom of one’s cheek or the sparkle of 
one’s eye, then in the pleasing effect of the 
garb in which one shrouds one’s deformities 
and endeavors to counterpoise one’s defects. 
Because one is sallow, for example, it is no 
reason for wearing sallow tiuts, and mak- 
ing the whole world seem bilious; one 
should hide the sallowness as niuch as may 
be by balancing it with some tint that puts 
it out of sight. And because one is plain, 
that is no reason for going labelled and 
ticketed “Ugly,” but all the more reason for 
inventing, seeking, and putting on toilettes 
that are themselves so lovely that one shall 
forget whether the wearer is as lovely as 
they or not, or if compelled to remember, 
shall at any rate gather a certain compen- 
sation for the eye and thought in that ex- 
hibition of gentle taste which the toilette 
makes. 


A great deal of one’s character is to be 


told from this toilette, be the latter lovely 
or the reverse. For, let us say, if it be 
known that the condition of the wearer 18 
but just beyond poverty, or the purse nar- 
rowly limited indeed, or if one is at that hap- 
py stage of life’s journey when youth itself 
is beauty, and beauty is its own best adorn- 
ment, and yet the dress is seen to be ex- 
ceedingly rich, or elaborated in the last fan- 
ey of fashion, then personal vanity and love 
of display are felt to be preponderating 


traits of character, and something not to be 


tabulated, but totally destructive of charm, 
is eliminated from that costume. Such a 
dress, uider such circumstances, speaks of a 
taste that is far from choice, and that can 
render Ho compeusation for any lack of 
pleasant looks in the wearer, Aud mean- 


while any dress that to the gaze of the 


stranger who knows nothing of the case 


aud condition of the wearer is obviously 


unsuitable, as, for instance, a toilette which 
combines greenish hues about a sickly face, 
or frills and tlounces about a dumpy wo- 


man who walks ill and sets them all bob- 
bing and jerking at every step, or one of 


cheap material Joaded with showy  trim- 
ming, or a tawdry mingling of hues, or 
gloves and boots discordant with the rest 
of the apparel, or anything else that pro- 
claims a want of the sense of fitness, is 
equally devoid of taste, and in so far ag it 


is devoid defies the unwritten law that re- 
quires each and all to make themselves 
agreeable objects to the conmon eye, 

Certainly those who regard dress with 
the consideration that is its due, and with 
no more, have their reward for the expend- 
iture of money and development of taste; 
for becoming dress carries an importance 
of its own in society that is perfectly ap- 
preciable. Any one may observe this who 
takes notice of the difference in treatment 
received by a pretty girl in a cheap or in- 
different dress, and one who is not pretty, 
but is in a dress of perfect fit and design, 
The usnal dancer of attendance is apt to 
think the pretty face a brief accident, the 
gaudy or neglected dress an indication of 
permanence, and, on the contrary, the per- 
fect totlette an indication of tine fecling 
and nice breeding, and is, quite unawares, 
Jed to be conscious of the superior power 
to make a home in her who already does 
the best she can with the little kingdom 
that she has, 


“Her purple habit sits with such a grace 
On her smooth shoulders, and 80 suits her face.” 


But forgetting any view of what others 
may think of one’s dress, whether that is a 
harrow or a broad view, there is another 
side to be looked at, and that raises the 
question as to whether one would not be 
really in the wrong to do otherwise than 
make the most of one’s. opportunities, and 
insist that one’s dress should draw as near- 
ly as possible to the standard of perfection 
within one’s means. For while in the uni- 
verse abroad beauty is so plainly commend- 
ed to one’s eyes, and is shown to be so om- 
nipresent that it can ouly be because it is 
valued by the creative hand, it is surely 
beneath nobody's dignity to do the utmost 
possible in order to attain it in one’s self 
and one’s environments. That, indeed, is 
quite another thing from being wrapped 
up in contemplation of vanities, and is but 
& proper administration of the affairs in- 
trusted to one’s charge. And this regard 
for the toilette, taking its place in the gen- 
eral endeavor, when kept within bounds, 


is required to repair its ravages, the class of 
foods treated of in this article will be found use. 
ful. Although the diet should be hutritious, it 
must not be substantial; it must be easy of di. 
gestion, and capable of quickly imparting its nu. 
triment to the system. These requirements seem 
to be met by the semi-liquid foods above indi. 
cated ; and since they can be used either hot or 
cold, and can be made stimulating as well ag 
nourishing by the addition of a little wine, they 
can be so chosen #s to meet the various condi- 
tions of debility, exhaustion, or fever. In admin. 
istering these foods the fact should be remem. 
bered that unless there is some reason applyin 

to the patient’s welfare for using them cold, they 
will best serve the general purposes of nutrition 
when warm, 

The basis of all caudles is flour gruel, made 
either with water or milk, that made with milk 
being the most nutritious, while both are equal. 
ly digestible. Full directions for making gruel 
have already been given in this series of arti. 
cles, but lest they should have been forgotten, a 
brief véxumeé will be given in the following re- 
cipe. In cool weather a quantity of gruel may be 
made and kept ina cool place, and portions of it 
heated and used as required. When gruel en- 
ters largely into the diet, its acceptability to the 
patient will be augmented by varying the flavor. 
ing or spice used in its preparation, If, there- 
fore, a quantity is made plain, it can be sweeten. 
ed and variously flavored as it is heated for im. 
mediate use, 

Cotp Wise Caupee (a nutritious, digestible, and 
slightly stimulating food, useful in all sickness 
where starch and wine are not objectionable) — 
Make a good gruel by mixing sinoothly a table. 
spoouful of flour with half a pint of cold milk or 
water, and stirring it into a pint and a half of 
boiling milk or water; add a level tea-spoonful 
of salt, and let the gruel boil for five minutes, 
stirring it to prevent burning. 

To half a pint of cold gruel add one egg beat- 
en to a froth, one glass of good wine, and sugar 
and nuuneg to suit the palate of the patient. 

Hot Wixk Caupie (preferable -to cold caudle 
generally, anal uxeful in the xame pliysical condi- 
tion trulicated inthe preceding recix),—Heat half 
a pint of gruel; beat the yolk of a raw egg to a 
cream with two tuble-spoonfuls of pulverized sug- 
ar; beat the white of the egg to a stiff froth; 
when the gruel is boiling hot, quickly beat a glass 
of good sherry or Madeira wine into the egg yolk 
and sugar, stir the hot gruel into it, and then add 
the beaten white of egg. Work very quickly, and 
serve the caudle hot. 

Crkan Cauptr (an equally valuable food with 
the two preceding candles, useful under sunilar 
physical conditions).—To one pint of gruel add 
one glass of good wine, one gill of sweet cream, 
one table-spoonful of noyau or any good cordial, 
and sugar to suit the patient's taste. Use hot or 
culd, but preferably hot. 


NOURISHING DRINKS. 


Tn conditions of illness when an absolutely lig- 
uid food is better suited to the patient than that 
of semi- liquid character, milk, Irish or Iceland 
Moss, and chocolate are valuable aliments; es- 
pecially is this the case with any preparation of 
chocolate, which abounds in nutriment. In using 
these beverages the facts should be borne in 
mind that excessively hot drinks lower the tem- 
perature of the body by inducing perspiration, 
while very cold ones are apt to check it so sud- 
denly as to cause more or less congestion, some- 
times of vital parts: moderately warm drinks are 
therefore to be preferred to either very hot or 
very cold ones. In feverish conditions, when 
there is a natural craving for cold drinks, the 
intense thirst can be safely assuaged by the fre- 
quent use of small bits of ice, which afford a 
sense of refreshment not to be obtained from 
large draughts of iced water, the inmoderate use 
of which is never advisable, even in healthy con- 
ditions, 

AuMonn MILK (an exceedingly nutritious bever- 
age, useful in most conditions of illness),—Pour & 
quart of boiling water upon a quarter of a pound 
of shelled almonds, and when the skins soften 
rub them off the kernels with a clean towel; 
pound the almonds, thus blanched,'in a mortar, 
putting in three or four at a time, and adding 
four or five drops of milk, as the ulmonds are 
being pounded, to prevent oiling—about a table- 
spoonful of milk will be required for the quarter 
of a pound of alinonds; when the almonds are 
finely pounded mix them with a pint of milk, 
two table-spoonfuls of sugar, a level tea-spoonful 
of salt, and the yellow rind of a lemon, and place 
the milk over the fire to boil; meantime beat 
three eggs smoothly, and strain the almond milk 
into them, stirring the mixture as the milk is 
strained in; return it to the saucepan, and place 
it, in another pan of hot water, over the fire, stir- 
ring it constantly until it begins to thicken; then 
remove it at once from the fire, strain it, and use it. 

Barvey Mik (¢ denuleent, refreshing, and nu- 
tritious beverage, useful on fevers and gastric in- 

ammation).—Wash four ounces of pearl-barley 
in cold water until the water is clear; put it over 
the fire in a double kettle with a quart of milk 
and a level tea-spoonful of salt, and boil it until 
the milk is reduced one-half; then strain off the 
milk, and sweeten it to suit the taste of the pa- 
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: great debility).—Pluck a tender chicken, singe it, 


- add to the merry scene; pink and white plumes 


. Some for young ladies, while others prefer a Per- 


_ beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth, stir 


~ sleighs like carts, and covered sleighs like victo- 
- rias, or coaches on runners, with several four-in- 


‘low in the English shape, while gentlemen wear 
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of one or of two colors already described, and are 
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briel Valley visible from the veranda, the sea in 


require from three to six for the dress skirt, but . 
he : the distunce, the lofty peaks guarding the San 


the newest robes have wide flounces from half a 


The barley may be used as food by add- 


tient. i da littl r. trimmed with braidi f ? 
i: it a glasa of wine and a little sugar. 1 ith braiding or fur, and somethnes f WS } 
as Mas Warer (a bland, nutritious drink, | with both. A green jacket with a terracotta vest, | yard to a yard in width; for the latter the de- cole bre euluek ile oa etude 
, . ae cher: : : Temescal and San ’ 28 ? 
green cloth apren over-skirt and terra-eotta kilt sign is graduated toward the top, and serves for The estate, of five hundred acres, is devoted to 
the culture of orchard fruits and vines, and is be- 


in feverish conditions and in colds).— 
Sree ounce of moss in plenty of cold 
ater, aud soak it for ten minutes in a pint of 
nbc then add two pints of cold water, a 


almost the entire skirt. Polka spots and balls 
that are partly raised, or partly of thick and of 
thin work, are on the prettiest of these dresses, 


skirt below, make up a gay costume for skating. 
The short jacket with a draped over-skirt ia pre- 
ferred by skaters, but there are also many long 


lieved to have yielded un income of twenty thou- 


saud dollars lust year. : 
—It is rumored that Misa ALice BLarne will 


water; , water, T 
oie canl of sugar, and an inch of stick cim- pelisses, some of the elose Jersey shapes, and | and there are breadths suitable for making the : 
amon to it, and boil it until it is about as thick | others with pleated fullness behind, Hoods with | waist and sleeves of the embroidery alao, Some- | enter the Rornan Catholic Church soon, as Col- 
e t, add more sugar if it ia de- | satin lining in gay stripes of red, or black and | times only a single front breadth of the em. | onel Coppinegr, Whom she is about to marry, 
y is a communicant of that Church. He is the 


broidery will be used, with bouffant side and back 
drapery of plain muslin with scalloped edges; 
there are also panel-shaped pieces of embrvidery 
for the sides, to be separated in front by narrow 
horizontal ruffles of embroidery; a third design 
has a basque and demi-train wrought all over, 
while the plain muslin skirt front is trimmed 
across with embroidered ruffles, each of which is 
headed by a muslin puff through which colored 
ribbon is drawn, and tied at each end in long- 
looped bows that form a seriea of loops down 
each side of the skirt. 

The thick embroidered muslin with sprigs or 
moons are preferred for dresses that are to be 
worn over white muslin petticoats, but the open 
Trish point patterns are used when slips of color- 
ed satin Surah are worn beneath. There are deep 
flounces of these Jace-like embroideries that cost 
from $9 to $37, while it is possible to buy very 
pretty robes for $12 or $14 that require only a 
few yards of plain nainsook to complete them. 

cru and cream-tinted embroideries come in all 
the designs described for white robes. The de- 
signs of Spanish lace and of guipure are also well 
copied in embroideries, and there are inserted 
bits of Breton lace in many of the closely wrought 
designs, giving a pretty relief to the heavily 
shaded work. White embroidery on violet, blue, 
pink, pale brown, dark brown, strawberry, and 
black grounds of the Chambéry ginghams in 
trimming widths costs 75 cents and upward by 
the vard, while the fabric for the dressy is sold 
for 40 cents. These durable cottons wash well, 
and in order to be kept fresh should be so sim- 
ply made that any country laundress can do them 
up. A partly fitted basque without lining should 
have a vest outlined by the embroidery in one or 
two ruffles, and should have a turned-over collar, 
square cuffs, and belt of this trimming. The 
simplest apron over-skirt should be edged with 
the embroidery, and caught up in folds of dra- 
pery held by tapes underneath, or by buttons and 
loops of braid. The skirt may have only one or 
many flounces of the embroidery, as the purse or 
the taste of the wearer suggests. Of course this 
skirt should be short enough to clear the ground, 
and should be quite narrow, as it is to have full 
flounces for trimming. Blouse-waists will also 
be worn with the wash dresses of next season. 
These may be plain on the shoulders, with their 
only fulluess that which is gathered into the 
belt, while for very slender forms the shoulders 
may be shirred slightly, and the fronts lapped in 
surplice fashion, leaving the neck slightly open 
and pointed. 


son of an Irish nobleman, is twenty-five years 
the senior of Miss BLatng, tall, and tine-looking. 

—At a breakfast given the other day to Mr. 
Freperick Doveiass and his friends in the 
cause of abolition by Mrs. A. M. Mosuer, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a poem was read by 
Mrs. ANAGNOS, daughter of Mra. Jutta Warp 
Howe, and addresses were mnde by Mr. T. W. 
Hicainson, Mr. SanBorn, Mr. BuFFUM (who 
travelled in England with Mr. Douciass) Dr. 
HeEpGE, Mrs. Hows, and others. 

—Ata recent fire in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in the car shops, an engineer, wanting assistunee 
in raising a ladder, called to a man near by, 
‘*Here, you, give usa lift!) The person thus 
addressed responded cordially, and when the en- 
gineer had time to look at him the assistant was 
found to be President ELior of Harvard College. 

—The Chilian Minister's wife, Madame Gopoy, 
is of New Jersey parcutage, although born fo 
Peru, while the wife of the Mexican Minister at 
Washington, Sefiora LuLu ALLEN Dg RoMgRO, 
was Misa ALLEN, of Philadelphia. 

—In England the large edition of HaRPER’3 
Curistmas was exhausted on the day of pubii- 
cation. 

—JamMeEs RusseLt Lowe. is to unveil the 
bust of FIELDING, which is to be erected on bis 
native heath. 

—The most elegant house belonging to the 
justices in Washington is that of Justice Mat- 
THEWS, on N Street and Connecticut Avenue. 

—Enpson Wuitney was the first white child in 
the Yellowstone Valley; be is now going to a 
graded school with one hundred and thirty other 
children, although his futher moved into that 
country, when the valley had been populated only 
ote year by frontiersmen, In 1877. 

—Secretary FOLGER claims descent from one 
of the tirst settlers of Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
Peter Fo.cer, one of whose daughters was 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S mother. 

—The American Consul-General for Persia, Mr. 
8.G. W. Bensamin, was born at Argos, Greece, 
and lived for twelve years in Turkey, where his 
father was an American missionary. 

—The remission of fifteen per cent. on the 
half-yearly rents on his Mentmore estates was 
Lord RoseBery’s Christmus gift to his tenants. 
Every cottager in the villages on his estates ulso 
received six bundred-weight of coul und a joint 
of beef. 

—Miss Borkg, sister of Mr. Taomas Burkg, 
who was murdered in Dublin, has recovered her 
mental and physical health, but will never visit 
Dublin again, 

—The poems on the ninety-nine beautiful 
names of Allah, “ Pearls of the Fuith,’? were be- 
gun by Epwin ARNOLD last May only, and illua- 
trated with Arab texts in blue and crimson chur: 
acters with his own band during his summer 
vacation at Loch Katrine. 

—Mr.C. E. MATTHEWS, late of the Alpine Club, 
says that there is scarcely one of the forty-nine 
accidents among Alpine climbers since July, 
1856, which proper care and caution might not 
have prevented. 

—A daughter of the Duke of Argyll is going 
to marry Mr. BAILLIE HaMILToN, the inventor 
of « musical instrument—something between a 
harmonium and an organ—who calls himself a 
“mechanical musician.” Several of the Duke’s 
sons have gone into business. 

—Oue of the few ladies who ever made the as- 
cent of Mont Blane, the late Miss META Bre- 
voort, was the aunt of Rev, W. A. CooLipGe, 
editor of the Alpine Journal, 

—It is reported that the practice of Dr. ANNA 
Van DakExMiNnG, a lady dentist in Vienna, is 
worth twelve thousand dollars a year, 

—Cor6t’s idea of a portrait, Mr. Hunt used 
to say, was the reproduction of the impression 
which an artist would receive of a person who 
should walk slowly by him several times. 

—Dvmas Jils, OFFENBACH, MEILBAC, and ZOLA 
have filled the chair and presided at the lively 
dinners given every month in Puris by the soci- 
ety of Saute authors whose works huve been 
hissed, 

—While on her way to San Francisco, N1Ls- 
SON sany freely wherever people assembled, At 
Reno, Sacramento, and Rocklin she sang to the 
pissengers, and the employés of the road gath- 
ered to hear her. Prime donne are not usually 
so generous; but she realized that the people of 
the interior could hear her in no other way. 

—For the establishment of a home for men of 
letters and retired librarians and printers over 
sixty years old ua large plot of land and rentals 
in Paris, amounting to thirty-four thousand dol- 
lars, have been bequeathed by the late WILLIAM 
GALIGNANI. 

—A_ one-hundred-thousand-dollar cottage” 
on a two-hundred-thousand-dollar lot in New- 
port. Rhode Island, is being built by Miss C. L. 

VouFe, of New York. Love in a cottage of this 
description must be about the right sort of thing, 

—Mrs. Yone Wing, who is agreeably remem- 
bered in Washington circles as the wife of the 
acting Chinese Minister, a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, was a Miss Ke.ioaa, of Hartford, Cou- 
necticut. 

—When the husband of Mrs. Lyp1ra Marta 
CHILD once said to her, “I wish for your suke, 
dear, I was rich as Cresus,” she answered," You 
are Cresus—you are King of Lydia.” 

—A Chicago lady once sent Mr, Lon@FRLLOW 
two hundred of her visiting-cards, asking him to 
puthis autograph upon them, as she was to give 
a reception to her friends, and desired to present 
them with some memento of the event. 

—The Baroness NATHANIEL DE ROTHSCHILD 
has made the splendid Abbey of Cernay in 
a modern chateau; the Dowuger Baroness ‘4 
ROTHSCHILD has given the chateau of Boulogne 
a magnificence equal to that of her villa ut 
Caunes; at the time of his denth the Baron 
JAMES EDWARD was erecting the mansion ‘of 
Chantilly in the shadow of the home of the 
Conpés, which his widow has finished; the Bar- 
on ALPHONSE has a royal chateau at Ferri¢res ; 


white, or else plaid plush inside, are seen on skat- 
ing coats, The turban may be of cloth, or pu‘. 
ed velvet, or of fur. Seal-skin and Astrakban 
turbans are most used. 
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as cream; stra while warm. The yellow rind of 


ired, and use it n 
on may replace the cinnamon as flavoring. 
Iceranp Moss CxocoLaTK (a very nutritious 


i itable for use when abundant nourishment 
joel wit Mash one ounce of moss thorough- 
ly in cold water ; then put it over the fire to boil 
in one pint of water. Grate one ounce of choco- 
late fine, mix it with half a cupful of cold milk, 
stir it into a pint of boiling milk, and boil it for 
five minutes; then add it to the boiling moss, 
strain them together, sweeten them to suit the 
taste of the patient, and use the beverage warm. 


PANADAS. 


The panadas or bread jellies are good adjuncts 
to the caudles and nourishing drinks when the 
system is not in a condition to receive solid foods, 
and yet requires other than liquid nutriment, 
They are bland and digestible foods, suitable in 
nearly all stages of illness, and nutritious and 
stimulating in accordance with the admixture of 
other ingredients with the bread used in making 
eer Panapa (a mild, nutritious, digestible 
food ).—Boil one heaping table-spoonful of bread- 
crumbs in one pint of water until it is reduced to 
half a pint; add one table-spoonful of sugar and 
avery little grated nutmeg, and serve the panada, 

Quickty mapk Panapa (a nutritious food, 
slightly stimulating).—Put over the fire half a 

int of water, a table-spoonful of sugar, and a 
very little grated nutmeg. As soon as the water 
boila stir in one table-spoonful of finely grated 
bread-crumbs, and boil the panada fast for five 
minutes; then add to it a glass of wine, and use 
it hot. 

Cinrr Panava (a nutritious, stimadating food). 
—Toast two slices of bread, sprinkle a heaping 
table-spoonful of sugar over them, and saturate 
them with sweet cider slightly heated. Use the 
panada either hot or cold. 

_ Eao Panapa (more nutritious than bread pa- 
nada).—To a plain bread panada, made as direct- 
ed above, add one table-spoonful of butter, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter of a salt-spoonful of 
pepper, and make the panada quite hot; then 


EMBROIDERIES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, KTC. 


In the midst of winter, preparations for spring 
and summer are made, and the household seam- 
stress is busily employed making under-clothing, 
skirts, children’s white frocks, aprons, and the 
wash dressea worn by old and young alike in 
midsummer, For trimming white and colored 
muslins the St. Gall and Hamburg embroideries 
come in most varied designs this season. First, 
there are the Irish point designs with leaf and 
flower patterns, with outlines done in button- 
hole stitches, and the spaces between cut out to give 
very open effects; secondly, the Hamburg - work 
in open star and compass patterns ; and newer than 
these the close durable tamboured work in ball, 
wheel, and moon patterns, of sprays of flowers, 
and dots of many sizes that are sometimes all 
thick work, while others have lace figures in the 
midst of the heavy spots. These come in French 
lawns, nainsook, cambric, and sheer Swiss muslin, 
and may be had in wide or narrow edgings with 
insertions to match. These insertions are placed 
in three lengthwise rows down the front of chil- 
dren’s piqué dresses, and are let into the fabric, 
not merely laid upon it; in full round skirts 
there are two rows with an inch-wide space be- 
tween set above a hem. The edging finishes the 
square neck and short sleeves that are worn 
above a high guimpe that may be of plain nain- 
sook, or else of embroidery as far as it is seen 
above the dress. These quaint little frocks have 
the middle of the front made of a gored piece 
with waist and skirt cut together, while the sides 
and back have a round waist to which the round 
skirt is attached at the waist line. Similar de- 
signs are made up in nainsook, and thinner inser- 
tion is used, but for these thinner dresses the pre- 
ference is for a guimpe cut out of embroidered 
niuslin in yoke shape, and permanently attached 
to the full slip of muslin, which may hang louse 
to the hem, or may be shirred all around half- 
way between the waist line and the knees, The 
open Hamburg-work is used for trimming color- 
ed dresses of Scotch gingham, French Chambéry, 
and the linen ginghams that are made for girls 
from two to six years of age. The palest shades 
of blue and pink are used in solid colors and in 
pin-head checks for very small girls’ Chambéry 
dresses, while larger girls who are not always at- 
tended by a nurse wear the darker blue, straw- 
berry red, Turkey red, and clear brown Chambéry 
or gingham. Two narrow gathered ruffles of the 
muslin, headed by an inch.wide bias band of the 
material, or a row of insertion, trim the foot of 
such dresses ; if they are to be more showy, these 
ruffles are of white embroidery, 


them into the panada, and serve it hot. 
- Cntcken Panaba (a very nutritious and simple 
food, suitable in general iliness and conditions of 


wipe it all over with a wet towel, draw it without 
breaking the intestines, put it over the fire in 
boiling water enough to cover it, with a table- 
spoonful of salt and a pod of red pepper, and 
boil it slowly until it is tender. Then free it 
from skin and bone, rub the meat through a sieve 
with a potato-mashir, mix it to a creamy congist- 
ency with some of the broth in which it was boil- 
ed, season it palatably with salt and nutmeg, heat 
it, and use it hot. 


VARIETIES. 


The Connaught Jersey is in preparation for 
spring costumes. This is made of ribbed wool 
cloth or net of light quality in dark stylish colors, 
and is trimmed across the front with wide black 
braid in hussar stripes. 

Entire suits of Jersey cloth, with shirt waist 
and short trousers, are made for small boys for 
their early spring suits. 

Veils of gauze and of tulle in most fanciful 
colors have suddenly come into vogue. Among 
these are pink gauzes with écru dots, blue tulle 
with flat woven spots, large dots of chenille or 
red tulle, and brown gauze with gold beads; the 
beaded dots are especially stylish. The smallest 
strip, like a mask on the upper part of the face, 
is all that is needed. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
C. G. GuntHer’s Sons; Lorp & Taytor ; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBie, & Co.; SrsRN Brotaers; and AITKEN, 
Son, & Co. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SLEIGHING AND SKATING. 


LEIGHING has been unusually fine since the 

holidays, and many fanciful sleighs are in 
the gay Carnival procession that is seen on the 
Avenue, the Park, and the road beyond. The 
Russian sleds, built low with broad runners, at- 
tract much attention, and vie with the dashing lit- 
tle cutters; there are hansom sleighs, with the 
driver perched high behind, large shell-shaped 
sleighs for parties of six or eight, box-shaped 


CHILDREN’S APRONS. 


Cross-barred muslin, striped dimity, and nain- 
sook with twilled stripes are used for the white 
aprons that are now made long enough to almost 
entirely conceal the colored dresses worn by small 
girls. The low-necked full French shape is the 
favorite for these aprons, because of its simple 
pattern, with straight fullness, to which a band 
of edging is attached at the top, and armholes 
are cut and merely trimmed around, or else little 
cap-like sleeves are added. These brighten up 
the dark flannel and cashmere dresses that little 
girls wear all winter. There are also more slen- 
derly shaped aprons sloped on each side under 
the arms, and cut with half-high square neck, 
and merely shoulder-straps instead of sleeves. 
For those who prefer high aprons there are fitted 
yokes to which the fullness is gathered aa in the 
yoke dresses, and these are often made without 
sleeves. The most useful of all aprons, however, 
are those high about the throat, and with long 
sleeves; these have three box pleats laid down 
the front, while the back ia cut off at the waist 
line to make a plain round waist, and the skirt 
is pleated or gathered to this waist; the cross 
seam is hidden by strings of the muslin sewed in 
the under-arm seams, and tied behind in a large 
bow. A narrow edging trims the neck and coat 
sleeves, and is across the ends of the strings. 


PERSONAL. 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD has the bearing and 
accomplishments of a courtier of Lovis XIV. 
days, ig a hundsome old man, with white mus- 
tuche, ruddy countenance, aud gray hair, He 
hus been twice married. 

—Dr. Racue. Bovey, dean of the Women’s 
Medical College, and Mrs. MoMFORD, are mem- 
bers of one of the district schovl boards of 
Philadelphia. . 

—The first degree ever conferred upon a Indy 
by the Philadelphia Dental College has been 
received by Miss Jessig F. DetcHon, of Phil- 
adelphia, sister of the actress, Miss ADELAIDE 
Detcuon, 

—Among the competitors who have furnished 
models for the GARFIELD stutue to be erected 
at Columbus, Ohio, are PReston Powgrs, WIL- 
SON MACDONALD, CHARLES NigHAUS, Ross AD- 
AMS, Mra. VINNIE ReaM Hoxie, and L. T. Resis- 
so. CHARLES NIBHAUS js the successful com- 
petitor. : 

—Dr. Cuartes W. NEWELL, of Boston, author 
of Kalani of Oahu, which had a large sale at the 
Sandwici Istinds, has been made Knight Com- 
panion of the Royal Order of Kapiolaui, and has 
received the jewel of the order from King Kaa- 
KAUA, One of the first honors of the Kind ever 
received by an American. 

—The sculptor CLark MILLs, who died in 
Washington lately, bezun life as a plasterer in 
Charleston, South Carvlina, A bust of JoHN C. 
CaLHouN, for which he received a gold medal 
from the City Council of Charleston, was his first 
important work. Two of his sons are sculptors. 

—Muscular Christianity is well represented by 
the rector of St. George’s Chureh, New Yor! 
city, Rev. W. 8. RatnsrorD, who is six feet four 
in his stockings, was in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity eight, and pulled in the winning boat ina 
college race, 

—The home of the Governor-elect of Califor- 
nia, General 8TONEMAN, at Los Robles—which 
takes its name from a grove of live-onks near, 
los robles meaning ‘ the oaks” in Spanish—stands 
on elevated ground, with the vista of the San Ga- 


hands. Huge tassels made of feathers and jin- 
gling bells are the trappings for the horses, and 


are most used, but the red tassels are brighter and 
more gay, and there are green and yellow tassels 
also. Inside the sleigh are warm robes of fur 
that almost conceal its occupants, and a tiger or 
bear skin rug, with the animal’s head attached, is 
thrown over the back of the great sleighs, not 
merely for warmth, but for decoration also. Seal- 
skin and beaver robes are the first choice for us- 
ing inside the sleigh, and there are dark Russian 
hare and mink skins, with the luxurious chin- 
chilla robes. The occupants of the sleigh are 
also clothed in fur, Ladies wear Russian hoods 
of seal-skin, Astrakhan, otter, or chinchilla, with 
deep capes extending over the shoulders. Seal- 
skin hoods bordered with leopard-skin are hand- 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Robe dresses with embroidered flounces are 
largely imported for the next summer toilettes 
for the house and for general wear out of town, 
They are shown in both white and colored ma- 
terials, such as nainsook, Swiss muslin, and lawn 
for white dresses, while for morning wear are 
the durable Chambérys in all the stylish colors 
wrought with white, and for more dressy afternoon 
robes there are sheer crape-like musling wrought 
with self-colors, or else in the colors of the flow- 
ers and leaves of the pattern. These crape-mus- 
lin dresses come in pale blue, cream white, and 
shrimp pink, with the embroidery done along the 
edges in abundant quantities to trim the skirts 
with two or three gathered ruffles, and to edge 
the over-dress; these are sold for $15 the pattern, 
and they are used at present for simple evening 
tuilettes, and are very effective as transparents 
over velvet or satin skirts. 

Flounces of embroidery are the stylish trim- 
mings for the white muslin dresses that young 
ladies find useful at all seasons of the year. 
These flounces are four and a half yards in 
length, and may be bad in narrow widths that 


sian lamb border, or else swan’s-down is on the 
edges. Turbans of seal-skin worn by ladies are 


them very high. Large round hats of seal or of 
otter skins have nodding plumes of terra-cotta 
or strawberry red feathers. The cloak of seal- 
skin covers the wearer from head to foot, or else 
8 warm fur-lined cloak is worn. Black Spanish 
lace scarfs are tied over the hat or turban, down 
over the ears, and fastened under the chin, and 
Sometimes serve as a veil. Crocheted zephyr 
wool clouds in gay colors or white are also worn 
Over the bonnet or hat. Gentlemen when sleigh- 
ing wear top-coats of dark seal-skin, or an Ulster 
of golden brown seal, or else a cloth great-coat 
‘with collar, cuffs, facing, and perhaps an entire 
lining of Otter, mink, or Persian lamb-skin. The 
turban should match the coat, and those of seal- 
skin are in the high-crowned Canadian and Hun- 
rian shapes, but there is a new fancy for lower 
rie turbans with a border of Russian sable 
r. 


Skating suits are the cloth and flannel suits 


court in the little villa of Prégny, on the Lake of 
Genevasy They are all well-to-do people. 


and the Baroness ADOLPHE holds her autumn ~ 
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CONVENTIONAL 


Conventional Persian Border. 

Ts border ia worked in almost every shade of delicate coloring, 
and is very Persian in its effect. The best guides to the colors 
would be found in old illuminations or books on the subject. 
Each repeat of the scroll is, however, the same in coloring, so 
that the effect is harmonious, 

Peony Table Cover. 

Tms pretty table cover is worked on snuff-colored serge. The 
flowers are in pink and white crewels, the leaves in brownish- 
greens. The border matches the leaves, 


Chair-back Covers.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tursr are the pink carnation and blue corn-flower, worked in 
silk or crewels on fine white linen. They are also often worked 
on brown or green cloth for the seats and backs of 
occasional chairs or for sofa cushions. The coloring 
is often conventionalized, when used for chair seats, 
to suit the foundation color and the room, and the 
effect is always good. The illustration on page 84 
gives a working pattern of the blue corn-flower de- 
sign, Fig. 2. The flowers are usually worked solid, 
and the leaves in outline only; but the leaves can 
be solid if preferred. In that case the stems must 
he more heavily worked than is indicated in this de- 
sign. The blue of the flowers is often a rather pale 
shade, and the leaves olive gray on a green-gray 
ground. “Cold gravy” is about the color for the 


leaves, 


HUMAN PROPORTION. 


HE Greek canons of human proportion may he 

taken as established into law, the innate taste 
of the Greeks, their opportunities of studying, and 
their loving study of the subject combining to invest 
their conclusions with an authority which has never 
since been questioned. They divided a perfectly 
beautiful human figure into ten or eight parts—ten 
if the face were taken as a divider, eight if the head 
—the face into three parts, viz., from the root of the 
hair to the spring of the nose, one; the nose, one; 
and one from the nose to the bottom of the chin; 
from the root of the hair to the top of the head 
gave the fourth part, and constituted what is tech- 
nically called a head. To the heroic human figure 
were given eight heads or ten faces, varying wonder. 
fully little in the lengths; in like manner by heads 
or parts of heads were measured the length and 
breadth of the upper and lower extremities, and 


also of the trunk, 
Whether or not these measurements were com- 


- monly found among the beautiful inhabitants of 


Asia Minor we do not know; but they are not the 
average proportions of modern dwellers in the cities 
of Europe, the head, and especially the face, being 
usually disproportionately large. It is not uncommon to find the 
relative proportions of the limbs fairly corresponding with the 
Greek measurements, with perhaps rather a tendency to shortness 
of the lower extremities ; but the small head is so far unusual that 
it is always remarkable and justly considered a great beauty. 
Here attention may be called to the fact that bigness and tall- 
hess are not the same things, though commonly confounded with 
each other. A person may be of tall proportions ona small scale, 
and of short proportions on a large one. A model of Apollo may 
be two feet high, preserving the heroic or divine proportions, tall 
as a god, while a model of a dwarf may be ten feet high, having 
still the stumpy proportions of a dwarf. Now, according to this, 
fashions that create or increase a disproportionate size of head 
can not be in good taste; and the habit of piling up enormons 
masses of hair, mostly or always false, needs no comment. Hair 
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is beautiful, and Greek poetry is full of allusions to it and its val- 
ue as a splendid possession; but it never will be found that the 
size of the head of a Greck statue is much enlarged by it; it is 
closely confined to the shape of the head, so as not materially to 
increase the size of it. The relative proportion was felt to be im- 
portant before all; in the coing hair is more voluminous, but, the 
head being cut off at the throat, the principle of proportion does 
not come into play. The Greeks, with their fine taste, reduced art 
instincts to a science; they never violated by top-heaviness in their 
sculpture the sense of security which the upright tower of the 
human form should suggest ; and to overweight the upright human 
figure with an immense quantity of hair massed into a solid lump 
is to distort that fitness without which there is no harmony or beauty. 
It will be in better taste, if a large hat or bonnet be worn, to make 
it of light materials, while one of denser materials should be small. 
In a picture any amount of hair may be made to fall or fly about 


PEONY DESIGN FOR TABLE COVER. 
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with charming effect, because its lightness may be delightfully sug- 
gested; but, excepting in the case of children, the effect of hair 
flying about is not good, for the suggestion of untidiness and want 
of cleanliness, with general unfitness, would counteract pleasure in 
picturesque effect. So that, as a rule, it may be said that it is in 
better taste to braid the hair closely to the head, not, of course, so 
tightly as to destroy the especial quality and beauty of hair; for, 
notwithstanding the advantage of form and proportion, to plaster 
the hair down upon the head till it résembles a metal cap can not 
be in good taste. And here it may be observed that it can not be 
good sense and good taste to make by art any natural object look 
like something quite different. Also a great mistake is made when 
it is supposed that a small stature can be made to look taller by 
piling up a quantity of hair, real or false, the only result being to 
put the face in the wrong place. A dwarf a foot high would still 
appear to be but a foot high, though a 
structure ten feet high were placed upon 
his head. The apparent length of an indi- 
vidual is up to the eyes; indeed, the height 
of the shoulders determines the impression 
more than anything else ; this may be proved 
by putting a pad on the shoulders under the 
coat. A man 5 feet 8 inches, with a pada 
couple of inches thick, will look like one 5 
feet 10 inches; for if a man 5 feet 10 
inches bends his neck ever so much, he 
does not look shorter. It can not be wise 
or in good taste to try by artificial means to 
give the appearance of height and length of 
line that nature has denied, the result being 
only to disturb the proportion ; indeed, the 
piquancy, vivacity, and delicacy that so often 
accompany smallness of stature are often 
far more attractive and more than a match 
for superior length of line. Good taste is 
shown by making the best of Nature’s inten- 
tions, not by trying to subvert her intentions, 
In what particular manner hair should be 
arranged ought to be governed by personal 
peculiarities ; it can not be in equally good 
taste for persons differing wholly in appear- 
ance to dress their hair exactly in the same 
manner, The hair parted evenly and equally 
over the forehead, as it is the most natural, 
is no doubt the best; fringes are often very 
pretty, especially in youth, though they cov- 
er from sight what is perhaps one of the 
greatest beauties—namely, the spring and 
growth of the hair from the forehead and 
temples—but variety and fancy in all such 
matters should have plenty of liberty. What, 
however, is objectionable is parting the hair 
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on one side, such disturbance of the balance being unnatural, the 
two sides of all organic structures always corresponding even in 
what is purely ornamental ; and it is a safe rule to make, that what 
is unnatural is not in good taste; it may be laid down as a rule in 
dresaing the hair, and in all other dressing, that all that is false is 
in bad taste, and a lady should be as unwilling to wear false hair 
as she would be to wear false jewels, There are exceptions to this 
rule, of course, in which good taste would dictate its infringement 
rather than its observance. 

It may he again insisted on that a true understanding and ob- 
servance of Nature’s laws and intentions will alone keep in check 
wayward extravagance in taste, The remarks made about the ar- 
rangement of hair must be taken with this reservation, that when 
it is a special beauty, the chief or only beauty, it may be allowed 
by good tasté to have an otherwise undue importance. It is so 
beautiful a thing that a short person rich in possession of it in its 
loveliness need not sacrifice the display of it in order 
to appear taller, even though proportion is one of the 
greatest of beauties and top-heaviness one of the 
greatest of disturbances, In whatever manner the 
hair may be dressed, it is desirable always to pre- 
serve the shape of the skull somewhere, if only a 
portion at the top of the head. 

Among the distinctions of form which distinguish 
man from the inferior creatures, none separate him 
more emphatically and nobly than the manner in 
which the neck rises like a stem or column from the 
square shoulders, equally removed from the form 
and character of bird and quadruped. It can not he 
good taste to destroy by perverse arrangement of 
costume so beautiful and grand a distinction. The 
collar of a man’s coat which obliterates in appear- 
ance the spring of the throat from the shoulders is 
therefore in bad taste. Perhaps any reform in mas. 
culine costume is not a thing to be at all hoped for ; 
but women should certainly abstain from following 
so ugly an example. 

It is a pity, as the habit has been to leave uncov- 
ered this beautiful stem on which the head is poised, 
to invent or fall into a fashion of covering it, espe- 
cially as there is reason to believe that health is rather 
a gainer than otherwise by Jeaving it free. All dress, 
of whatever form, should be so cut as to leave the 
arm at the shoulder as free as possible; not only 
good taste demands this, but ease and comfort also; 
but in no case can ease and comfort be sacrificed 
without infringement on good taste. 

From the moment the wearing of splendid materi- 
als ceased to be habitual—and for this there were 
many reasons, one probably being growing love of 
cleanliness, for the magnificence which descended 
from one generation to another was apt to become a 
little bit musty—fashion began to lose as a govern- 
ing principle regard for impressiveness, what might 
be called its self-esteem. Medieval costumes were 
often grotesque enough, but they were seldom with- 
out some strange sort of dignity; for the so to speak 
solemnity of the materials resented frivolity of cut; but in the 
slight, comparatively inexpensive materials, lightly replaced or 
easily washed, the also comparatively flimay trimmings govern the 
general impression to be produced ; and if there is no understand- 
ing of or respect for the essence of the human form, there is no- 
thing to prevent any amount of ignoble strangeness. 

Quality of material should govern form. The severe cut, which 
would have an admirable effect in brocade, rich in texture, color, 
and weight, would not have an equally good effect in muslin. So 


the closely fitting enirass, splendid in maroon velvet or other noble 
textures and colors, would not look so well in simple, colorless 
materials; and, if for no other reason, the stiff corset destroving 
the pliancy so beautiful in the natural form, this fashion of garment 
is apt to produce the effect of an artist’s stuffed lay figure, over 
which good taste will at least hesitate. The persistent tendency 
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to suggest that the most beautiful half of hu- 
manity is furnished with tails can hardly be in 
good taste, yet amid the constant changes of fash- 
ion this strange peculiarity is almost as constant- 
ly preserved. Crinoline is not only extravagant 
in form, but selfish in disregard of the conven- 
ience and comfort of others; and selfishness can 
not be in good taste, A long waist means a short 
skirt; length of line in skirt will always be more 
graceful than brevity. This is piquant and ef- 
fective on occasions, but not beautiful. A long 
waist also means in appearance short legs, a dis- 
proportion good taste will not desire to suggest. 
The divided skirt seems scarcely to be a necessity, 
or to recommend itself on the score of beauty. Ex- 
treme tightness is at all times a very hazardous 
experiment. Even beautiful arms, when very 
tightly inclosed, look not a little like sausages: 
but, within limits that should not be difficult to 
detine, tightness and looseness may fluctuate with 
agreeable variety; but it is always to be remem- 
bered that folds, with their infinite changeable- 
ness of shape, and light, and shadow, are more 
beautiful than anything, excepting that perfec- 
tion of form which is very rarely found, and of 
which neither our climate, our habits, nor modern 
sense of modesty would permit the exhibition. 


A QUESTION. 


Dip you know I came to meet you in the night, 
Came lone and wearily, 
Where the tall trees in the cold uncertain light 
Beckoned me eerily? 
Did you know I stood there, love, 
Where the stars gleamed thick above, 
And all around and all below 
Lay the moonlight, white as snow; 
And a silence deadly still 
Seemed the very air to fill, 
Only through the mystic hush of this, our trrst- 
ing hour, 
The Jove that binds us two, in its plenitude of 
power, 
Watched with me cheerily ? 


Did you, far away, through all those leagues of 
space, 
Hear me calling ? 
So very still and noiseless was the place, 
The sere leaves falling, 
Falling from the branches bare, 
Falling through the frost-locked air, 
Falling to their mouldering bed, 
Dead things nestling to the dead, 
Almost seemed to start to sound 
The hushed world that slept around; 
All was dumb on earth, and sky, and field, and 
fell, 
Yet my spirit called upon you through the spell 
Us both enthralling. 


Did you hear me, did yon answer me, mine own ? 
To outward seeming, 

This spirit bond we wove for us alone, 
This union teeming 

With the vivid fire of youth, 

With the steadfast soul of truth, 

With the power to endure 

While life is love and faith is sure, 

Is a thing as vague and wild 

As the fancies of a child. 

Yet, my darling, in the midnight standing lonely, 

In the power love has lent and lends us only, 
I trust our dreaming. 


YOLANDE. 
[Continued from front page.) 

“Tsn't it.” he said, grimly. “Why, it’s up 
near the sky, to begin with. I should say the 
average would be near three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. And as for remoteness— 
well, perhaps Kingussie is not more than twelve 
miles off as the crow flies; but then you've got 
the Monalea mountains between it and you; and 
the Monalea mountains are not exactly the sort 
of place that a couple of old ladies would like to 
climb in search of wild flowers. You see that is 
the serious part of it for you, Miss Winterbourne. 
Fanev the change between the temperature of 
the Nile and that high moorland—” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” she said. “So long as 
T am out-of-doors the heat or the cold is to me 
nothing—nothing at all.” 

“The other change,” he continued, “I have no 
doubt would be striking enouglh—from the busy 
population of Egypt to the solitude of Allt-nam- 
Ba—” 

“What is it? <Allt—” 

“ Allt-nam-Ba. It means the Stream of the 
Cows, though there are no cows there now. They 
have some strange names up there—left by the 
people who have gone away. I suppose people 
did live there once, though what they lived on I 
can't imagine. They have left names, anyway, 
some of them simple enough—the Fair Winding 
Water, the Dun Water, the Glen of the Horses, 
the Glen of the Gray Loch, and so forth—but 
some of them I can’t make ont at all, One is the 
Glen of the Tombstone, and I have searched it, 
and never could find any trace of a tombstone. 
One is the Cairn of the Wanderers, and they must 
have wandered a good bit before they got up 
there. Then there is a burn that is called the 
Stream of the Fairies— Uisge nan Sithena—that 
is simple enough ; but there is anuther place that 
is called Black Fairies. Now who on earth ever 
heard of black fairies ?” 

“But it is not a frightful place?” she said. 
“Tt is not terrible, gloomy %” 

“Not a bit,” said he. “These are only names. 
No one knows how they came there, that is all. 
Gloomy? I think the strath from the foot of the 
mocr down to our place is one of the prettiest 
straths in Scotland.” 

“Then I should see Lynn Towers ” she said. 


“Oh yes; it isn't much of a building, you 
know.” 

“ And Mr. Melville of Monaglen—that would be 
interesting to me.” 

“Oh yes,” said he; ‘“ but—but I wouldn't call 
him Monaglen—do you see—he hasn't got Mo- 
naglen; perhaps he may have it back some 
day.” 

“And you,” she said, turning her ciear eyes 
toward him, “sometimes they call you Master; 
is it right?” 

He laughed lightly. 

“Oh, that is a formal titlke—in Scotland. Col- 
onel Graham makes a little joke of it; I suppose 
that is what vou have heard.” 

“T must not call you so %” 

“Ohno.” And then he said, with a laugh: “You 
may call me anything you like; what's the odds ¥ 
If you want to please my brother-in-law you 
should call him Inverstroy,”” 

“But how can I remember 9” she said, holding 
up her fingers and counting. “Not Monaglen; 
not Master; but yes, Inverstroy, And Mrs. Bell, 
shall I see her” 

“Certainly, if vou go there.” 

“ And the mill-wheels, and the electric lamps, 
and all the strange things ®” 

“Oh yes, if Jack Melville takes a fancy to 
you. He doesn’t to everybody.” 

“Oh, I am not anxious,” she said, with a little 
dignity. “Ido not care much about such things. 
It is no matter to me.” 

“I beg your pardon a thousand times!” he 
said, with much earnestness, “ Really, ] was not 
thinking of what I was saying. I was thinking 
of Jack Metville’s ways. Of course he'll be de- 
lighted to show you everything—he will be per- 
fectly delighted. He is uwfully courteous to 
strangers. He will be quite delighted to show 
you the whole of his instruments and appaaatus.” 

“Jt is very obliging,” she said, with something 
of coldness, “but there is no need that I shall 
be indebted to Mr. Melville.” 

“ Not of Monaglen,” he said, demurely, 

“Of Monaglen, or not of Monaglen,” she said, 
with high indifference. “Come, shall we go 
and find my papa, and tell him about the wild, 
far place, and the Stream of the Fairies ?” 

“No, wait a moment, Miss Winterbourne,” said 
he, with a touch of embarrassment. ‘ You see, 
that shooting belongs to my father. And I look 
after the letting of our shootings and fishings 
when Iam at home, though of course we have 
an agent. Now—now I don’t quite like taking 
advantage of a new friendship to—to make 
such a suggestion. J mean 1 would rather sink 
the shop. Perhaps your father might get some 
other shooting up there.” 

“But not with the Glen of the Black Fairies, 
and the strath, and Lynn Towers near the loch 
where the char are. and all that vou have told 
me. No- if 1am not to see Mrs. Bell—if Iam 
not to see—-” She was going to say Mr. Mel- 
ville of Monaglen, but she waved that aside with 
a gesture of petulance. “No. I] wish to s2e all 
that vou have told me about, and I think it would 
be pleasant if we were neighhors.” 

“You really must have neighbors,” said he, 
eagerly, “in a place like that. That is one thing 
certain. Tam sure we should try to make it as 
pleasant for you as possible. Iam sure my fa- 
ther would, And Polly would be up sometimes 
—I mean Mrs. Graham. Oh, I assure you, if it 
was any other shooting than Allt-uam-Ba I should 
be very anxious that vou and your father should 
come and take it. Of course the lodge is not a 
grand place.” 

“We will go and talk about it now,” she said, 
“to my papa, and you can explain,” 

Now, as it turned out, although Mr. Winter. 
bourne was rather staggered at tirst by Yolande’s 
wild project of suddenly changing the idle luxu- 
ries of a Nile vovage for the geverities of a moor- 
land home in the North, there was something in 
the notion that attracted him. He began to 
make inquiries. The solitariness, the remoteness, 
of the place seemed to strike him. Then 850 
brace of grouse, a few black game, a large num- 
ber of mountain hares, and six stags was a good 
return for nine weeks’ shooting; and the last 
tenant had not had experts with hin. Could Yo- 
Jande have a piano ov a harmonium sent to her 
away in that wilderness 9—anything to break the 
silence of the moors. And Mr. Winterbourne 
was unlike most people who are contemplating 
the renting of a moor: the cost of it was the 
point about which he thought least. But to be 
away up there—with Yolande. 

“OF course it is just possible that the place 
may have been let since I left,” the Master of 
Lynn said. “We have not had it vacant for 
many years back. But that could easily be as- 
certained at Malta by telegram.” 

“You think you would like the place, Yo- 
lande ?” her father said. 

“T think so; ves.” 

“You would not die of cold >” 

“Not willingly, papa—I mean I would try not— 
Iam not afraid. You must go somewhere, papa ; 
there is no Parliament there; you are fond of 
shooting; and there will be many days, not with 
shooting, for you and me to wander in the mount- 
ains. 1 think that will be nice.” 

“Very well. I will take the place, Mr. Leslie, 
if it is still vacant; and IL hope we shall be good 
neighbors ; and if you can send us a deer or two 
occasionally into the ravines you speak of, we 
shall be much obliged to you. And now about 
dogs, and gillies, and ponies.” 

But this proved to be an endless subject of 
talk between these two, both then and thereafter ; 
and so Yolande stole away to look after her own 
affairs. Amongst other things she got hold of 
the purser, and talked so coaxingly to him that 
he went and ordered the cook to make two sheets 
of toffee instead of one, and all of white sugar; 
so that when Yolande subsequently held her aft- 
ernoon levee among the children of the steerage 
passengers she was provided with sweet stuff 


enough to make the hearts of the mothers quake 
with fear. 

Tt was that evening that she had to put the 
flowers overboard—on the wide and sad and un- 
certain grave. She did not wish any one to see 
her, somehow; she could not make it a public 
ceremony—this compliance with the pathetic, fu- 
tile wishes of the poor mother. She had most 
carefully kept the flowers sprinkled with water, 
and despite of that they had got sadly faded and 
shrivelled; but she had purchased another bas- 
ketful at Malta, and these were fresh enough. 
What mattered? The time was too vague; the 
vessel's course too uncertain; the trifles of flow- 
ers would soon be swallowed up in the solitary 
sea, But it was the remembrance of the mother 
she was thinking of. 

She chose a moment when every one was down 
below at dinner, and the deck was quite deserted. 
She took the two little baskets to the rail; and 
there, very slowly and reverently, she took out 
handful after handful of the flowers and dropped 
them down on the waves, and watched them go 
floating and floating out and out on the swaying 
waters. The tears were running down her face ; 
but she had forgotten whether there was any- 
body by or not. She was thinking of the poor 
woman in England, Would she know? Could 
she see? Was she sure that her request would 
not be forgotten? And indeed she had not gone 
so far wrong when she had trusted to the look 
of Yolande’s face. 

Then, fearing her absence might be noticed, 
she went quickly to her cabin, bathed her eves in 
cold water, and then went below—where she 
found the little coterie at their end of the table 
all much exercised about Mr. Winterbourne’s 
propozal to spend the autumn among the wild 
solitudes of Allt-nam-Ba. He, indeed, declared 
he had nothing to do with it. It was Yolande’s 
doing. He had never heard of Allt-nam-Ba. 

“It ia one of the best grouse moors in Scot- 
land, I admit that,” Colonel Graham said, with an 
ominous smile; “but it is a pretty stiffish place 
to work over.” 

“You talk like that, Jim,” said his wife (who 
seemed anxious that the Winterbournes should 
preserve their fancy for the place), * because you 
are getting too stout for hill work. We shall 
find vou on a pony soon, I should like to see 
you shooting from the back of a pony.” 

“Better men than I have done that,” said 
Inverstroy, good-humoredly. 

They had a concert that night—not a ball, as 
was at first intended; aud there was a large as- 
semblage, even the young gentlemen of the smok- 
ing-room having forsaken their Nap when they 
heard that Mrs. Graham was going to sing. And 
very well she sang, too, with a thoroughly train- 
ed voice of very considerable conipass. She sang 
all the new society songs, about wild melanechol- 
ies and regrets and things of that kind; but her 
voice was really fine in quality; and one almost 
believed for the moment that the pathos of these 
spasmodic things was true, And then her dress 
—how beautifully it fitted her neat little shoul- 
ders and waist! Her curly short hair was sur- 
mounted by a coquettish cap; she had a circle 
of diamonds 3et in silver round her neck; but 
there were no rings to mar the symmetry of her 
plump and pretty white hands, And how assid- 
uous those boy-otticers were, although deprived of 
their cigars! They hung round the piano; they 
turned over the musie¢ for her—as well as an eve- 
glass permitted them to see; nay, when she ask- 
ed, one of them gent for a banjo, and performed 
a solo on that instrument—performing it very 
well too, None of the unmarried giris had the 
ghost of a chance. Poor Yolande, in her plain 
pale pink gown, was nowhere, All eves were di- 
rected on the pretty little figure at the piano; on 
the stvlish costume; the charming profile, with 
its outward sweep of black lashes; on the grace- 
ful arms and white fingers. For a smile from 
those clear dark gray eves there was not one of 
the tall youths standing there who would not 
have sworn to abjure sporting newspapers for 
the rest of his natural life. 

There was only one drawback to the concert, 
asaconcert. To keep the saloon cool the large 
ports astern had been opened, and the noise of 
the water rushing away from the screw was apt 
to drown the music. 

“Miss Winterbourne,” some one said to Yo- 
Jande—and she atarted, for she had been sitting 
at one of the tables, imagining herself alone, and 
dreaming about the music—* one ean hear far bet- 
ter on deck. Won't you come up and try 9” 

It was the Master of Lynn. 

“Oh ves,” said she; “thank you.” 

She went with him on deck, expecting to find 
her father there. But Mr. Winterbourne had 
gone to the smoking-room. What mattered ? 
All companions are alike on board ship. Young 
Leslie brought her a chair, and put it close to 
the skylight of the saloon, and he sat down 
there too. They could hear pretty well, aud 
they could talk in the intervals, The night was 
beautifully quiet, and the moonlight whiter than 
ever on the decks. These Southern nights were 
soft and fitted for music; they seemed to blend 
the singing below and the gentle rushing of the 
sea all around. And Yolande was so friendly— 
and frank to plain-spokenness, Once or twice 
she laughed; it was a low, quiet, pretty laugh. 

Such were the perils of the deep that lay around 
them as they sailed along those Southern seas. 
And at last they were nearing Malta. On the 
night before they expected to reach the island 
Mrs. Graham took occasion to have a quiet chat 
with her brother. 

“Look here, Archie, we shall all be going 
ashore to-morrow, I suppose,” said she. 

“No doubt.” 

“ And I dare say,” she added, fixing her clear, 
pretty, shrewd eves on him, “that you will be 
going away to the club with those young fellows, 
and we shall see nothing of you.” 

“We shall be all over the place, I suppose,” he 


answered. “‘ Most likely I shall lunch at the club, 
Graham can put me down; he is still a member. 
isn't he?” , 

“It would be a good deal more sensible like.” 
said his sister, “if you gave us lunch at a hotel.” 

“T2” he cried, with a laugh. “T like that! 
Considering my income and Inverstroy’s income, a 
proposal of that kind strikes one with a sort of 
coolness—” 

“T didn’t mean Jim and me only,” said Mrs. 
Graham, sharply. “Jim can pay for his own 
luncheon, and mine too. Why don't you ask the. 
Winterbournes ¥” 

This was a new notion altogether. 

“They wouldn't come, would they” he said, 
diffidently. “It is not a very long acquaintance. 
Still, they seem so friendly, and I'd like it aw. 
fully, if you think you could get Miss Winter. 
bourne to go with you. Do you think you could, 
Polly? Don't you see, we ought to pay them a 
compliment—they'’ve taken Allt-nam-Ba.” 

“Miss Winterbourne,” said Mrs. Graham, dis. 
tantly, “is going ashore with me to-morrow. Of 
course we must have lunch somewhere. If you 
men like to go to the club, very well. I suppose 
we shall manage.” 

Well, perhaps it was only a natural thing to 
suggest. The Winterbournes had been kind to 
him. Moreover, women do not like to be left to 
walk up and down the Strada Reale by them. 
selves when they know that their husbands and 
brothers are enjoying themselves in the Union 
Club. But it is probable that neither Mrs. Gra- 
ham nor the young Master of Lynn quite fully rec- 
ollected that attentions and civilities which are 
simple and customary on board ship—which are 
a necessity of the case (people consenting to be- 
come intimate and familiar through being con- 
stantly thrown together)—may, on land, where 


one returns to the conventionalities of existence, _ 


suddenly assume a very different complexion, 
and may even appear to have a startling signifi- 
cance. 

{1o BE oontinuRD.] 


“ PUZZLED.” 
See illustration on double page. 


N this expressive picture the artist draws the 
portrait of a fine old Irish gentleman farmer, 
puzzling over the intricacies of the Irish land 
question, which is engrossing 80 many minds on 
both sides St. George’s Channel. Perhaps he is 
beset by the arithmetical difficulties in computing 
the legal minimum of his long arrears of rent, a 
portion of which the tenant is still required to 
pay for himself, in order to get the larger part of 
them cleared off, under the act of the last ses. 
sion, by a grant of public money—a perplexing 
problem which greatly exercises Irish land-own- 
ers, agents, and lawyers. Or he may be engaged 
in caleulations of a humbler kind, touching the 
cost of his tobacco and whiskey, and the amount 
of change on hand. The individual portrayed is 
a good specimen of the respectable agriculturist. 
His handsome Celtic face denotes health and 
vigor, and the shrewd expression of his half- 
closed eves shows that he knows how to look 
out carefully for his own interest in making his 
calculations, 

The artist, Erskine Nicol, was born near Edin- 
burgh in 1825. Apprenticed in youth to a house- 
painter, he devoted his leisure to the study of draw- 
ing, and soon gained sutticient proficiency there- 
in to devote himself to art. He spent several 
vears in Dublin, giving drawing lessons and paint- 
ing portraits, and gathering material for the 
clever sketches of Irixh life in which he is pre- 
eminently successful. Since 1862 he has resided 
in London, His pictures bring high prices, and 
mauy of his works have been engraved. His 
“ Paving the Rent” was in the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, and many of his pictures are 
owned in America. 


IONE STEWART." 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
AutHor or “Parnion Keanate,” Tire ATONEMERT 


oF Leaw Dunpas,”  Usprr wood Lory?” 
“My Love,” rte. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PART AND PRESENT. 


Mrs. Barrington was right: they knew very 
little about the young doctor who had settled 
among them. Though his manner was perfect, 
his skill unquestionable, and his year’s conduct 
blameless, yet these were his sole credentials. 
And British respectability in high places likes to 
have something more solid in the retrospect be- 
fore it commits itself to the freemasonry of adop- 
tion and equality. Perhaps, had it known all, it 
would have given the sign and pass-word to Ar- 
mine; perhaps not. Social Brahminism is a ca- 
pricious foster-mother, and nourishes one outly- 
ing member while it starves another with bewil- 
dering injustice. 

There was not much chance, however, that it 
would be called on to exercise judgment in the 
case of St. Claire. For though he sometimes 
spoke of his father, more frequently of his mo- 
ther, and often of the time when he lived in 
France, he spoke only in general, and always 
changed the conversation when it drifted too near 
to details. Hence he gave no one the power of 
choosing between what had been in the past and 
what was in the present, nor of deciding whether 
they would receive him for the sake of the for- 
mer or exclude him because of the latter. Oak- 
hurst judged of him only by things as they were, 
and things as they had been did not enter into 
its calculations. 


* Begun in Hagrze’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XVI. 
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His son again, Armine’s father, went back to 
the Gallic strain, took up his marquisate; liked 
nothing go well as to call himself French; and 
blasphemed the British intermixture in his veins 
as if it had been so much muddy water poured 
He repudiated all connection with 
that unpatriotic Clare; married a Parisienne pur 
sang ; and went in for the right thing and philo- 
logical exactness. He was the Marquis de Sainte- 
Claire; and he was fond of saying, with a broad 
British accent, nous autres” and “nous Fran- 

is.” He had no pride in his position as an 
English land-owner, but coveted that estate at 
Tours which had been his forefathers’ in the 
days before the assembling of the States-General. 
When, therefore, the railroad was taken through 
an outlying portion of his property, he sold the 
whole thing out of hand, and went off to Tours, 
as a Mohammedan might have gone to Mecca. 
Here his wife died, and the star of his prosperity 


into wine. 


set. 


with a decent funeral, 


The fancy of the lad, at a time when costly 
fancies were the legitimate outfalls of his wealth, 
had gone to science and the microscope. For all 
his beauty, he had some sterling stuff beneath his 
clustering curls; and for all his manner, and what 
would seem to be his natural réle of carpet- 
knight and lady-killer, he had aspirations and 
ideals like men of fewer temptations, He was in 
the phase of humanitarianism and the worship of 
science when this ruin came upon him. When 
he realized the fact that he had to till his own 
field and work his own mine, he turned what had 
been an intellectual pleasure to practical account, 
and entered himself as a student of medicine in 
Paria and afterward in London. 

When his last examination was passed and his 
hand was ready for the plough, the money saved 
from the wreck had run out, and his father’s 
work was done. One morning the poor ruined 
Marquis was found lying peacefully asleep in his 
narrow bed—that sleep which knows no waking. 
A emall bottle of cvanide of potassium was Iving 
empty on the floor, and the manner of that snd- 
den death—the reason of the froth hanging 
about those pale lips—was too patent to be 


denied. 


This, then, was the reason why Armine spoke 
so seldom of his past, and gave so few particulars 
of his family, Pecuniary ruin and paternal sui- 
cide are not pleasant supporters of a coat of 
arms; and between sacredness and sorrow he 


felt that reticence was better than confidence. 
He had nothing to hide if need be that he should 


confess ; but also he had much that he did not 


wish to disclose voluntarily and unnecessarily. 


Hence he held his peace, and kept his family his- 


es, 


tory like a book closely sealed from prying ¢ 


and the world speculated on the secret writing 


in vain. 
It was not long after his father’s death that St. 


Claire, who had come over to England, heard of 


this modest practice at Oakhurst, which had be- 
come vacant by the death of Dr. Brown. He 
went down, paid a small sum for fixtures, good- 
Will, and lease, took up his quarters in the de- 
ceased doctor's house, added his own door-plate, 
repapered the surgery, laid in a stock of new in- 
struments, and stepped into the lapsed practice 
like 80 much inherited plate and linen. Miss 
Maria Crosby, the paupers, the “ second set,” and 
the servants at the grand houses, all fell into his 
hands, and there was no one to oppose him. 
The only word said in his disfavor was that he 
was too young and too handsome for his work 
and the requirements of the place. As time 
Went on, these two objections fell by familiarity 
into the background, and then the pegs of dissat- 
isfaction were to be found in these questions: 
Who ishe? Where does hecome from? What 
is his family and what are his antecedents ? 
Why does he never tell us anything about bim- 
self? Why has he no visible friends or relations 


ret as he kept it, had nothing 
his name if much that was 
Nevertheless it was 

ly one he cared to tell, and it was only nat- 
achat he should hide it with such care as of 


Claires had been rich men in England 
the last three generations. The founder of 
'n Perfidious Albion, M. le Marquis de 
a royalist exile of 92, had been for 
nough. Ultimately he married 
ave French lessons, where- 
he made his own fortune, and gentleman “ de 
Ia vieille roche” as he was, he did not mar hers. 
His son succeeded to the property; cultivated 
English sympathies ; dropned both the Marquis 

f the De which his father had retained ; called 
himself plain John Clare, Esq. ; was proud of his 
maternal ancestry ; and tried to forget that he had 
inherited French blood from his father. He was 
more “John Bull” than many who etlmologically 
are all Bull, and those stood best with him who 
complimented him with most unction on his thor- 
oughly English characteristics, and the fine patri- 


At this time young Armine was about sixteen, 
a3 beautiful and as tender as the Apollo Sanroc- 
tonos. His mother’s death nearly broke his heart, 
and did slightly disturb his father’s brain, The 
poor widower tried to overcome his sorrow by 
excitement, and took to gambling on the Bourse 
according to the prevailing madness of the time. 

ar and extreme as he was by nature, he fol- 
lowed the crowd with a swift step and an un- 
steady head. At first he did well. The demon 
who watches over gamblers baited his hook with 
a florid fly, and at one moment the Marquis de 
Sainte-Claire had doubled, and at another trebled, 
his original capital. But he played the game too 
long, and followed the fly too far. He drifted on 
to the rapids; and then he shot Niagara. One 

-morning he woke to find himself in the boiling 
surf below, hopelessly ruined, Out of the wreck 
of his fortune he managed to save just enough to 
start his son in a profession and provide himself 
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in England? Why is he so sad and reserved ? 
And how does he, a mere country doctor as he is, 


without private fortune, manage to be so like a 
young prince in disguise, and to have all those 
accomplishments which only rich men can give 


their sons ? 


His history, had it been known, would have an- 


swered all these questions. The luxurious edu- 


cation of his well-found youth had made him the 


accomplished gentleman he was. His mother’s 


untimely death, his loss of fortune, and his fa- 
ther’s tragic end had thrown that air of melan- 
choly about him which so strangely moved the 
world of women, besides making him discreet 
and reserved as to all the rest. He could not 
speak of his past, partly because he would not 
run the risk of looking like a snob by boasting 
of his former vanished grandeur ; partly because 


he did not choose to set the social sleuth-hounds 


on his trail. But neither would he be drawn into 
close friendships with people on a par with his 


present but below the line of his former place. 
If he might not dwell on his own inherited level, 
he would not build below it. Hence, among oth- 
er disagreeables, he was the veritable flying-fish 
of the community—not accepted as an equal by 
his natural peers, and not choosing to make him- 
self the comrade of his present equals. It was 


an unpleasant position; but he could not im- 


proveit. But though he was not a strong man, 
he was both reasonable and sweet - tempered. 


And these make a moral amalgam as serviceable 
in its own way as that more fibrous quality kuown 


as force of character, 
Grace at the Dower Honse continned seriously 


ill. Double pnenmonia is not a tritling ailment 


anywhere, but when it comes during the harsh 


spring winds of England, the risk to life is natu- 


rally increased, and the necessity of constant 


medical attendance more and more urgent. It 
was in the received order of things, then, that 


young Dr. St. Claire should go every day, and in 
the beginning twice a day, to the Dower House, 


and that when he went he should see Mrs. Bur- 
rington in the drawing-room to make a more ac- 


curate report than even the trained nurse could 
do. This was his duty, ag also her desire; and 


had it been even against his own wishes he 


would have been bound to fulfill the one and 
gratify the other. As things were, it was not 


against his wishes; and in this matter at least 


his duty ran parallel with his pleasure. 
He wags thus thrown much with Monica in 


these later times; and if Mrs. Barrington never 
forgot that this well-bred, pleasing, handsome 
young man was only the country doctor, her 


daughter sometimes did, and Armine himself al- 
ways. He had established a community of pur- 


suits and tastes between Monica and himself 
which had both its charm and danger. He not 
only lent her designs for her wood-carving—oft- 


en nade by himself—and gave her a few extra 


“dodges,” as he called his deft manipulation of 
tools, bat he also brought up his favorite books 
—for the most part poems with passages vigor- 
ously underscored, and cognate passages in oth- 
er poets jotted down in the margin like Variorum 
readings, As he always acted openly and straight- 


forwardly, and offered his loans, while he discuss- 
ed their merits, in Mrs, Barrington’s presence, 


that gentle woman, whose creed of caste was so 


diametrically opposed to her daily practice and 


Christian philosophy, never found the time nor 


occasion when to interfere or deny. It would 


have been too ill-bred to have refused these Jittle 
attentions, which, after all, she thought, meant 
nothing so much as the voung man’s own intel- 
Jectual relief. It must be very dull for him at 


Oakhurst, as she said more than once to Monica. 
Among his own class who could possibly be a 
congenial companion for him, so highly educated 


as he was, and with as much native refinement 


ag to make him almost like a real gentleman! 
It must therefore be pleasant to him to talk on 
the subjects which interested him to people like 


themselves, who could understand him; and it 


was only right to help voung men to keep them- 
selves select and out of low company. = It all 


showed a very nice taste in him; and ag it com- 


mitted themselves to nothing doubtful, she was 
not sorry to lend that helping hand to maseuline 
virtue which good women think they give to 
young men when, at five o'clock, they hand them 
cups of tepid tea and nice little slices of thin 
brown-bread and butter. 

“It gives him something to look forward to, 
poor young man,” dear Mrs, Barrington used to 


say, with gentle benevolence, making a kind of 


self-excuse for a practical democracy not natu- 
rally in her tine. 

“Yes,” said Monica. : 

“And keeps him out of low company,” said 
Mrs. Barrington. 

“ Yes,” answered Monica again. 

“So many country doctors take to drinking 
habits, it is only right to do what one can to 
save this poor young man from such a fate.” 

“Yes,” said Monica again, this time with a 

certain hesitation and a sudden fecling of revul- 
ston, 
In her heart she thonght it not very likely that 
Armine St. Claire would fall into drinking habits 
or take to low company with or without their 
five-o’elock cups of tea. But she did not say so. 
She had an idea that it was the best policy not 
to make herself tou decidedly the young man’s 
champion, 

“What books did he bring you this morning, 
my dear?” Mrs. Barrington went on to ask. 

Monica laid her long white hand on two books 
beside her. 

“One of Matthew Arnold's and one of De 
Musset’s,” she replied. 

“ And you lent him—” 

“ Adelaide Procter and Jean Ingelow.” 

“These are sweet and harmless, being written 
by women,” said Mrs. Barrington. ‘Iam not so 
sure of his choice. French literature is always 
doubtful—and who was this De Musset ?” 


“But I believe he is beautiful.” 

“He may be dangerous all the same, my dear,” 
said the mother, anxiously. “And I have forgot- 
ten all my French, so that I can not read and 
jndge for myself. You must be careful, Mon- 
ica.” 

“Yes, mother, I will.” 

“ And if you come upon anything doubtful, you 
must put away the hook at once.” 

“Yes, mother. But I do not think Dr. St. 
Claive would lend me anything in the least de- 
gree doubtful,” she added, very gently. 

“He knows too much of French literature, my 
dear, for my taste,” said Mrs, Barrington, with an 
air of conviction. ‘“ We all know how hopeless- 
ly corrupt it is.” 

Her daughter said no more. She always knew 
when to give in, so that a discussion should not 
broaden into an argument; for Mrs. Barrington, 
like most women, disliked to be pushed into dia- 
lectical corners, and nothing disturbed her more 
than to be forced to trace her assertions to their 
foundations in fact. This was not because she 
was arrogant, but because she was timid, and, it 
must be confessed, intellectually indolent; and it 
annoyed her to be made to clear out her own ob- 
scure places. 

Meanwhilethe illness of poor Grace went through 
its appointed stages, and the intercourse between 
the young doctor and the ladies of the Dower 
House grew insensibly closer and more intimate, 
as mental and personal harmonies overpowered 
conventional discords. One by one all Mrs, Bar- 
rington’s faint suspicions were set to rest. She 
even tolerated French authors of whom she knew 
nothing save their nationality, and found plea- 
sure in those sweet and simple little “ romances” 
whercof she knew neither the meaning nor the 
effect. To please her the young man learned 
one or two of Claribel’s most touching songs; 
and it became almost as regular a thing as the 
cup of afternoon tea to ask Dr. St. Claire to go 
to the piano and sing “one of his sweet little 


songs,” 

This was only when the mother and daughter 
were alone. When Theodosia was there the talk 
on literature was restricted, the practice of mu- 
sie was nil, and all things became stiffer, more 
reserved, and Jess genial. Theodosia kept the 
ball rolling on her own account and in her own 
way, and would have been horribly disappointed 
had things been on the wsthetic footing which 
was the rule when she was absent. She always 
made Mrs, sarrington cross, Monica uneasy, and 
Armine somewhat embarrassed when she came; 
bat perhaps this restraint was better for them 
all than too much of that sweet seductive inter- 
course which had even invaded Mrs, Barrington’s 
sense of firmness, and had given such dangerous re- 
ality to Monica’s dreams, 

One day Armine found Miss Barrington alone, 
Ter mother was engaged for the moment in the 
Hbrary, where she transacted all her business, 
One of Anthony's tenants had come to ask her 
to intercede for him about the renewal of his 
lease on the old terms; and as his story was pit- 
iable, and Anthony had been manifestly harsh 
and unjest, the dear woman felt bound to listen 
to the end, if with no certainty of ultimate good, 
yet with the feeling of giving present consolation, 
And even an hour snatched from pain counted 
for something in her estimate of things. Thus 
Dr, St. Claire and Monica were left for abont a 
quarter of an hour alone—the first time such a 
chance had befallen them. 

The conversation somehow turned on the mod- 

ern outbreak of individualism and pablie ambi- 
tion in women; and Armine, though against all 
excess, ag Was to be expected from a man of his 
type, was so far a child of the generation as to 
be the champion of a certain amount of free-will 
and independence in women, especially in those 
things which were in themselves beautiful. Mon- 
ica, on the contrary, represented the seclusion of 
home and the wholly domestic duties of past 
ages, 
“A certain amount 2” she said, with a smile. 
“But does it not all depend on what is that cer- 
tain amount? What one person thinks allow- 
able, a second says is not enough, and a third 
too much. So where are we to fix the line?” 

“Where would you place it ¥” he asked, look- 
ing into her ever. 

“T9 oh, Iam not of the modern school at all,” 
she answered, her color deepening. “ My mo- 
ther’s will is my rule of right, and my home the 
dearest and happiest place in the world.” 

“Still, if not for yourself, you might make lim- 
its for others,” he said. ‘AH young ladies are 
not so fortunate as you either in circumstance 
or disposition. What would you do with one 
who had a very pronounced artistic or intellect- 
ual gift—Rosa Bonheur, say, Mrs. Siddons, Grisi, 
Mrs. Somerville ?—would you have had all these 
quench the light that was in them for the sake 
of leading purely domestic lives ?” 

“No, not these,” said Moniea, to whom, as to 
others, the success of a thing already done creates 
its own principle, but gives no precedent for the 
unknown, 

“Then if not these, why any ?” he asked, smil- 
ing. 
“Bat these were such glorious women!” she 
answered, naively. 

“They proved their gloriousness only by trial,” 
he argued, “ We are all potentialities of unknown 
value till we are tested. While in the egg an ea- 
gle is indistinguishable from a vulture or a barn- 
door fowl, and incubation, which is proof, alone 
shows the difference. The analogy holds good 
for mental powers. If we are not allowed en- 
deavor, there can be no success, and the divine 
fire within us dies down for want of air to feed 
it and space wherein to burn.” 

“ But trae genius always makes its way. It is 
irrepressible,” said Monica. 

“You mean that when it does it does,” he an- 
swered. ‘And what about the mute, inglorious 
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Miltons who never get a chance to show what ia 
in them ?—the buried seeds which are not helped 
to come to the light, and have not power of them- 
selves to lift up the paving-stone? Had these 
women we have spoken of been forcibly kept 
from following the bent of their genius, they 
would not have been the ahining lights they were. 
But how many would not have been as great if 
they conld but have had the means of showing 
themselves 9 And surely in the rising generation 
of girls there are some as gifted as those who 
have gone before, and who want only leave to 
develop, only the liberty to rise to their full 
height. As I said, disullow endeavor, and suc- 


cess is impossible.” 


“Still it ia better for girls to be dutiful to their 


parents, and content to remain at home, than to 
be just like so many boys, restless and dissatis- 
tied till they can go out into the world and fling 
off all the duties of family life for ambition and 
excitement,” said Monica, woman-like escaping 
from the logical consequences of an argument by 
doubling back on the main principle. 


“Certainly, All the same, genius should have 


its possibilities of expression,” said Armine. 
“ And beautiful as the home life is—and no one 
values it more than I,” he said, with strange em- 
phasis—“ there are times when most young peo- 
ple feel that it is both restricted and arid. You 
yourself, Miss Barrington, are there never days 
when vou dream of a wider horizon—a more 
purely ideal existence 2” 


He drew his bow at a venture, and the shaft 


struck home. He was startled, and more than 
startled, by the expression which came into Mon- 
ica’s usually still and dreamy face. Her large 
soft eves blazed with sudden fire; her cheeks 
grew pale with living passion; her lips half part- 
ed; her head was thrown back; her whole air 
and attitude rapt, yearning, full of unspoken as- 
piration and unsatisfied desire, told the hidden 
story of her mind, the secret of her life. 


“Ob,” she said, in a low, moved voice, clasping 


her hands together, “if only I could !” 


For a moment she hid her face behind those 


hands still clasped together, the fingers tightly 
interlaced and the palms turned outward, and 
the silence which follows an astounding revelation 
fell between them. When she lowered her hands 
and looked up the fire had died down, the pas- 
sion had burned itself out, and only the soft, 
sad, dreamy quiescence of her usual self re- 
mained, 


“Obedience to parents is the best of all 


things,” she said, gently; and her voice sounded 
like a sich, 


St. Chire was looking at her earnestly; so 


earnestly that she could not meet his eves, 


“You hold this obedience high?” he said, 
speaking slowly. 

“Yes, I do,” she answered. 

“ Above all other things?” 

“Yes. she said again. “Obedience at least 
toa mother from a daughter,” 

“To the extinetion of genius, by which an art 
would be perfeeted and humanity improved /” 

“To can not even imagine the circumstances 
where it would not be the first and highest duty 


—where it would not be better to make one’s 


mother happy than to earn distinction for one’s 
self and to please a multitude,” she answered. 

“You advocate, then, the sacrifice of every 
form of personal desire to this same principle ?” 
he added, not looking at her, but carefully ex- 
amining the edge of one of her wood-work tools. 

“Yer,” she answered. 

“You would fling your lover overboard at the 
desire of your parents? You would never be 
Juliet? Yet how much poorer both the world 
and life would be without that love, stronger than 
death, which broke through all barriers and de- 
fied even a parent's will!” 

As he spoke his voice trembled in spite of him- 
self. He had wished to appear calm and disin- 
terested, not taking advantage of that sudden 
revelation of hidden life, and putting a hypo- 
thetical case quite impartially. But that tell-tale 
voice betraved him more than he desired. 

A deep blush came into Monica’s face and staid 
there, burning like fire on her cheeks. She recov- 
ered herself, and answered with studied indiffer- 
ence: 

“All this is a question with which I have no- 
thing to do—never could have anything to do. 
If my mother wished me to marry, [ would, and 
I would not if she did not wish it.” 

“You would yield yourself in implicit obe- 
dienco, without will or choice of your own 2” 

“ Yes, without will or choice of my own,” she 
said. 

“You would marry where you did not love ? 
refuse where you did ?” 

“It should be entirely as my mother wished,” 
was her reply. 

He turned away, His heart was full of pain, 
and his face expressed his trouble. He did not 
know if she bad or had not understood him, nor 
whether she had answered simply, according to 
the faith that was in her, or with purpose, to 
warn him betimes, Either way she had been 
explicit, and she had spoken as if she had meant 
what she said—as if it were a vital and active 
principle of her life, and not one merely adopted 
for show and the occasion. Before all things, 
then, she was a Daughter; and neither her indi- 
viduality nor her love, neither intellect nor passion, 
counted in comparison with her devotion to her 
mother, It was a lesson which she had set him 
to learn—hard, distasteful, desolating; but he 
must take it to heart, and abide by its teaching. 

All this passed through his mind like succes- 
sive waves of pain, while she, with her face still 
deeply flushed, but strangely fixed and rigid, sat 
carelessly turning over the leaves of « book-——but 
seeing nothing of the pages which she was mak- 
ing such heroic endeavors to appear to read—that 
she might accentuate still more pointedly her per- . 
sonal uaconcern in the conversation on hand. 
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BID ME DISCOURSE.* 


By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Autor or “OLp Mypvriton’s Money,” “ Victor AND VaANQuisurp,” 
“Dorotuy’s VENTURE,” ETO. 


So when Mary said that it almost broke her heart to let me go, I instantly 
decided not to leave her. She had borrowed a railway guide from “ Ga-arge,” 
and seemed to be studying it in quite a leisurely manner, when suddenly she 
closed it, and rose, looking at me with feverish eagerness. ; 

“Barbara, there is a fast train from Waterloo at 2.20. Will you come ? 
Can we do it?” 

“Oh yes!” I said, but only mechanically, for in her silence I had fallen 
into the mental composition of a letter to mother—it being a habit of mine 
to concoct in my head first the few letters I write. 

We took a hansom back to Morley’s, packed our bags, and then, while 
Mary was settling the bill, I wrote and sent three telegrams: one to mother 
from myself; one from Mary to her maid directing her to bring luggage for 
us both, and take the train from Weymouth to Westercombe going to the 
hotel which our waiter told us was the hotel of Westereombe, and there await- 
ing us; and one to the hotel to secure rooms, but not to order a private sit- 
ting-room, as Mary said she hoped we should go on to-morrow to Rocklands. 
We drove fast to Waterloo, without stopping for lunch, but taking a man 
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with us who would secure seats, and could summon us at the last minute be- 
fore the train left; for only on that condition would Mary run the risk of 
waiting for any refreshment before our journey. 

There seemed very little vacant space left in the train as we made our way 
to where the man stood on guard at our carriage door, but our compartment 
was not full. A black-hooded Sister sat in a reverie in the corner opposite 
me, and a fashionable young mother occupied the corner opposite Mary, 
while her child was temporarily settled near me. I had taken care to pro- 
vide books and papers for the journey, for I knew that to Mary they would 
be a cloak for silence, and that it would rest her to be silent; and at once 
I took a book and apparently buried myself in it, to show Mary that there 
was no expectation on my part of conversation on hers. But as the child 
near me took occasion to slip off the seat about once in every two miles, and 
her mother was languidly engrossed in observation of Mary, I had occupation 
enough in picking her up. 

The train sped through the summer landscape, and presently—the sun 
shining hotly in upon her—Mary drew her curtain and closed her eyes. I 
saw the fashionable lady opposite her grow more interested now she could 
stare unhindered ; but in spite of the long lashes lying so still on the white 
cheeks, I knew Mary never slept, and understood the nervously suppressed 
excitement which made her so still. The gentle Sister opposite me dreamed 
on, with a sweet and patient indifference to us all; and my occupation con- 
tinued unabated, though now there was less hope of an abiding result each 
time I replaced the child upon the seat. But when we reached Salisbury, and 
having five or six minutes to stay, walked on the platform for a change, I 
knew how conscious Mary had been of us all. In just her usual way she 
jested me abont the chil id then snoke with a sich of the Sister of Charity. 


“What were her musings, Barbara? What dreams could make a face so 
patient? Was she back in a world that had once enthralled her, or very, 
very far away from it 2” 

“T think she was warm,” said I, placidly. 
for this weathet.” 

We found our companions still in the carriage, and had therefore the 
same occupations all the way to Exeter, where they left us. During the ten 
minutes we staid at Queen Street station we had tea, knowing we should not 
reach Westercombe until after nine; then we went on, still to all appear- 
ance reading and resting 


Denis, and told Mary so, when we left the train, and saw that quite a cluster 
of tourists had alighted with us on the platform of this terminus; but Mary 
only answered listlessly that she had always heard it was a very favorite sea- 
side resort. ‘ 

A private omnibus took us down to the large hotel on its wide plateau 
among the cliffs, and there we supped together in a.window of a coffee-room, 
thinking more of the sweet dim view of sea and rocks, which we begged not 
to have shut out, than of the scene within. From the foreign waiter who at- 
tended on us Mary learned that a coach Jeft Westercombe for Rocklands 
daily during the height of the scason, while it only went twice a week earlier 
and later. He told us he thought that by sending up to the coach office ear- 
ly he could secure us the box seats, as of course we wished to thoroughly 
enjoy the scenery, did we not ? Mary told him that we did, and he cheerful- 
ly undertook the commission, telling us the coach would call here in the 
morning for its passengers. 


And now our busy day is at an end; and though we retired early, and I 


“Her costume is very heavy 


was too wakeful not to be positively glad to have my diary to resort to, I 
will sleep now, that I may be fully rested against to-morrow, 


Saturday, July 80, 188h. 


Our waiter seemed to consider that his success in having got us the seats 
he advised gave him a special right over Mary, and he came out of his dig. 
nity to replace the ladder (quite unnecessarily) before he allowed her to elimb 
to her seat. Many of the tourists and holiday-makers, who had filled the 
breakfast tables in the coffee-room, had dispersed now, with rod and line, 
or sketch-book, or knapsack ; but the coach was filled too, and some stood 
watching the start from the wide gravel-sweep before the hotel-—a start 
which I must own the vehicle accomplished with great éc/at, its horn blow. 
ing a challenge to any other coach to show such a goodly eargo, or a team 
more ardently resolved on doing its duty that day. 

Certainly the dust swept over us—as well as round and round us—rather 
often, settling in every cranny, and only dumbly laughing, J suspect, to see 
us bend our heads and think we could thus elude its writhing embrace, and 
certainly by noon the sun beat fiercely down upon us ; but yet it was a glad, 
delightful drive. Now and then, with a very Babel of tongues behind us, we 
rolled along the level road with its grass borders and fringe of waving beech, 
through which the summer sky was outlined by the heights of Exmoor, while 
our driver pointed vaguely with his whip, telling us all that that low wall en- 
circled the great moor, breaking off to call to the brisk little lad who acted 
as our guard that Lorna had a stone in her shoe. Then a halt while the boy 
took the stone from Lorna, who stood as quietly as if she had not known she 
could have trodden the child to death in half a minute, sharp as he was, 
Then a dash down-hill between high hedge-rows, all their primness melted 
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“Ja this the Lady-house ?” sate end 

tty, gentle way; “and are you Miss Angeton 
Baa: I thodekt so,” as Miss Brock nodded 
and stood expectant. “Then have you not the 
key of the Belvidere, and could we not enter it’ 

‘Well, I have the key,” allowed Miss Brock, 
reflectively, with shrewd small eyes fixed on Mary’s 
lovely face, “and I would take—a lodger of my 
own, say; but tis not public. . . 

“Qh no,” said Mary, very humble in her anxie- 
ty, but alert as ever; “and perhaps we have no 
right to ask, but I had read of it. We are seek- 
ing lodgings, Miss Brock ; could you not take us 
9)? 
Mar must, if ’tis lodgings you do want,” asserted 
Miss Broek, with a vain effort to be unconcerned. 
“Mine ia the only genteel house about here. 
Rocklands is sure to be full this time of year, 
an’ ’tis purtier too up the river here, 50 most do 
think. My one parlor’s let, but the other do hap- 
pen to be void, though ’tis not usual, for we've 
tourers here so continual, an’ gentlemen after 
trout. Yes, I’ve the key of the Belvidere,” she 
added presently, going more cheerfully back to 
the subject after we had been shown into the 
“void” parlor, and had had a discussion on terms, 
which pleased her, though Mary made it very 
brief, “and I may lend it to my lodgers, but ‘tis 
so rusty now that I must get something done to 
it before 'twill open any door. That ‘Il take up 
aday. Dear me! I was never asked before—no, 
I b’lieve—to show the inside of the Belvidere since 
the p'lice shut it up. It has a bad name, you 
aee, an’ folks do have & horror of it, an’ scarce 
ever go even near.” 

“Will you tell us why ?” asked Mary. “Do 
you know the story 2” 

“Who better *” inquired Miss Angerona. 
“This is the direct way to the Belvidere, an’ I 
kept the key then. There isn’t any one knows 
it ag weil as I do, sure-ly, an’ I'll tell it, if you do 
want to hear it.” 

‘And she did, but as it is impossible for me to 
give it in her Cornish way, L will merely write 
the little outlined story as it rests to-night in 
my memory, Miss Brock’s father, a Cornish 
boatman, had once saved the life of the lady the 
late Mr Disecombe had married for his second 
wife, and out of gratitude she had, after his death, 
sent for Angerona here, furnished for her this 
house whieh she had persuaded Mr. Discombe to 
settle upon her for life, aud so enabled her to 
make a comfortable living. 

“T always kept one key of the Belvidere,” she 
gaid, “ because Mrs. Discombe was forgetful, and 
as she had to pass the Lady-house to reach the 
Belvidere, she could be sure of it from here; 
and [went on keeping the key after she died. 
That was when Mr. Evlyn, the heir, was seventeen, 
and her own son, Mr. Ernest, seven years old; he’s 
the Squire now, and owns all the property, though 
he’s at Eton, und wants to let the place. The 
Squire changed a good deal after that; p’raps 
it was, and p'r’aps it wasn’t, because Mr. George 
Haslam was here so much, He was a younger 
brother of the Squire's lady, and as his nephew, 
Mr. Ernest, was but a tool in his hands, he got 
the whole rule at the Manor gradually, in a slow, 
mean way, for the Squire wasn’t himself, and we 
suppoge it was then he made his new will, and 
lett Mr. Ernest the place. At last one day—it 
must be just six vears ago—there was a serious 
quarvel, and I s’poze the Squire took Mr. Has- 
lam's side; that shows how changed he was, for 
he nsed to be bound up in Mr. Evlyn; but he did, 
and Mr. Evlyn went away. He had his own mo- 
ther’s money, and though it wasn’t anything like 
what he'd a right to expect, it was enough for 
hin to live on, and he dropped all names but his 
mother’s, xo I b'lieve, and we knew nothing of 
him for three vears. Then Squire fell ill, and 
‘twas said he sent and sent for his son, and that 
Mr. Haslam stopped the messages, and though we 
shall never know the truth of it, everybody up at 
the Manor said it waa true, especially when Mr. 
Evlyn came so quickly and lovingly at last, be- 
cause Parson himself had traced and summoned 
him. But forall his eagerness then, he came too 
late2’ Here Miss Brock broke off to ask me, in 
a loud aside, whether my friend was faint; but I 
said feebly that the perfume of the pinks was 
rather oppressive through the open window ; and 
while I closed it, and Mary leaned her head against 
it, | touched her cheek a moment with my lips. 
“Yes, he came too late, unfortunately,” resumed 
Miss Brock. “The Squire had had a terrible 
stroke, and was speechless and unconscious—as 
dead as any living man could be. There was no 
quarrel then between his son and Mr. Haslam ; 
it was too sad a time to Mr. Evlyn for him to 
mind that man. Yet every one could tell after- 
ward—and many of them were made to, in the 
court—how Mr. Evlyn treated him as if he was 
invisible to the eve or ear; never spoke to him or 
of him; never moved aside for him if they met— 
once even throwing him coolly down and walking 
over him, yet never even then seeming to see or 
hear him. That was in the spring of ’78, and 
Squire lingered days and weeks, scarce alive at all, 
and Mr, Haslam staid at the Manor, as well as 
Mr. Evlyn, Mr. Evlyn had always been fond of 
the Belvidere, and, indeed, even in his step-mo- 
ther’s time it had been considered really as his 
room, and his things were in it; but he didn’t 
go there often now, for he felt—or rather hoped, 
p'r'aps—his father might wake to consciousness, 
and know him at the last. But one June day he 
came up here for the key of the Belvidere, and 
passed on rather hurriedly, telling me he had an 
appointment. I didn’t understand, of course, 
but when I had to tell that at the trial the judge 
knew at once that it was with Mr. Haslam he'd 
had the appointment up there, and of course it 
was, for Mr. Haslam passed up soon after him. 
I was down in Rocklands the rest of the day, and 
go didn’t note that the key wasn’t brought back, 
though I shouldn’t anyhow, for often it wasn’t re- 
turned to me the same day. But that evening 
one of the keepers passing the Belvidere at dusk 


found it open, and going to the upstairs room to 
speak to his master, as he fancied—the lower 
room is only an entrance—he saw nobody there 
but Mr. Haslam, shot dead and lying across the 
doorway. He found the window open, and the 
old rails freshly broken, and there below, on the 
stony slope to the river, Mr. Evlyn wae lying in. 
sensible—his head had struck a stone. Every. 
body said that after shooting Mr. Haslam he had 
intended to escape, and sprung from the window, 
forgetting the little wooden balcony, and had bro- 
ken it in his eagerness—the rails were very rot- 
ten, and easily broken. They said, of course, he 
had intended to go through one of the other win. 
dows, from which he could have jumped 80 easily 
but that he had been maddened by his conscience, 
and sprang from that window because it was the 
furthest from the dead body that lay across the 
doorway. I went up next day, and the blood hadn't 
sunk into the carpet—it never does, they say— 
and it has been a horrible place to me ever since.” 

“ Was no one else ever suspected of this mur. 
der %” asked Mary, very low. 

“Never,” Miss Brock assured us, “though the 
p'lice searched the country, and moved everything 
in the Belvidere. I'd a detective staying here a 
good while, prowling night and day, searching ev- 
ery place, and everybody, and everything, because 
some people thought there might have been a 
third person there; but the notion had to be given 
up, it all was so clear. Hadn't they been always 
enemies, and hadn't Mr. Haslam been very unfair, 
and aggravated Mr. Evlyn to the deed? - And 
wasn't it Mr. Evlyn’s own pistol that he kept in 
the Belvidere that had shot him, and wasn’t its 
own bullet found in him? — It was only too clear, 
and they tuid it was through some very clever 
barrister that Mr. Evlyn wasn’t hanged, though 
it would have been all the same to the Squire, 
for he knew nothing of all this, though he lived 
for some time.” 

“No,” [ said, weakly, feeling Miss Brock’s 
stern little eves questioning me—“ T suppose there 
is—was no hope of a third person being discov. 
ered.” 

“No hope. I'm certain everything was done 
that could be done. If anybody else had passed 
to the Belvidere, I must have seen him.” 

“ But it ean be reached easily without passing 
this house,” said I, remembering how we had 
come. 

« Possibly,” Miss Brock allowed ; ‘“ but it would 
not be tried while this is the established path.” 

“ And all this would not have been if the son 
had been allowed to come in time for his father 
to know him,” said Mary, and rose and looked 
around her: just as if she only studied the innu- 
merable photographs of the Manor—taken uu- 
der every conceivable aspect—which adorned the 
walls. Then, evidently for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of Miss Brock, she asked for lunch. 

“Oh, Barbara,” she cried, when we were at last 
alone, “I will find out this secret. There is some 
one for us to—unmask. You will helpme? We 
will clear the innocent, if—” 

“If he be innocent—yes,” said I, practically, 
in her pause. 

“T meant to say if—I die for it.” 

Fortunately, as I thought, Miss Brock returned 
just then to present us with her card, and anoth- 
er bearing the name ef the Rev. John Sladeley 
Gunn. “The clergyman who enjoys my other 
parlor,” she explained, in a stately manner, “with 
hix two little boys. He’s taking our parson’s 
place fora time. He's liked very well, an’ I heard 
him once, but I do mostly go to preachin’.” 

“Does not he preach?” asked Mary, in her 
quiet, humorous way, though of course she un- 
derstood. 

“Preach, yes, that grammatical that we do 
ought to take dictionaries, But ‘tis beautiful to 
hear him read about Daniel. Daniel answers 
quite plain from far away in the lions’ den. If 
he preached in two or three voices like qhat, he'd 
have large congregations, yes, I b’lieve. He do 
try to make me a church-goer, but I tell him to 
leave me alone, for we're best mixed like our tea. 
But he does talk, talk, talk. "Tis @ comfort to 
think he won’t die with anything on his mind, 
Ness he’s took very suddent.” 

“T don't think, Mary,” said I, to rouse her, when 
Miss Brock had left us, “that she either will die 
with much on her mind unsaid.” But I saw that 
Mary did not even hear me. 

“Oh, Barry!” she sighed, as she still sat 
against the window, “ who can have come to the 
tower on that day, and done such a deed? How 
can we learn this terrible secret, with no clew at 
all, however faint %” 

‘1 don’t know,” I said, heavily, staring at the 
varied representations of the Manor photograph- 
ed with startling truth and ugliness. “I can not 
see the narrowest ray of hope.” And it waé just 
as I said it, with my eyes fixed upon & delinea- 
tion of the Manor avenue unbiassed by perepec- 
tive, that there darted into my mind—no, nothing 
ever darted into my mind—that a struggling fan- 
cv began to take hold of me, and took it more 
and more firmly through every minute, until it was 
a haunting, harassing idea which I determined to 
ret at rest, whatever trouble the doing 80 should 
cost me. So absorbing had it become by the 
time Miss Brock, in her deliberate manner, had 
removed the cloth, and fectingly inquired if we 
had not found the cold beef “ of a pretty gavor,” 
that, though I knew it to be but a feeble step, 
was wrought up to invention in my determination 
to carry it out. 

“As I need a little solitary walk to get my 
ideas clear, Marv, and you are anxious to discourse 
with Miss Brock, I shall go to Rocklands, and 
send a note by the return coach to Silla, Is she 
to come out to you to-morrow ?” 7 

“Oh, Barry, we do not want her here,” said 
Mary, blankly. ‘“ Yet,” she added, her own kind, 
thoughtful self again, ‘she must not stay at Wes- 
tercombe alone, and Miss Brock will—hbave her. 
Thank you, Barbara.” And then her head went 
back against the lattice panes, and I felt ashamed 


side, and placidly chewing the cud, is a perfect 
symbol of rest, I think.” ar i 

“« And the same spirit of rest,” said I—I'm 
afraid, only making talk—‘‘ seems to animate 

: ing.” we 
i Berek not animate,” said Mary, smiling. 
“The very silence is music; and don't you often 
feel that the country air upon your lips is Heav- 
en’s pure benediction ” 2 

“You may imagine I have not much chance, 
said I, louking from her uplifted face far off to 
where the meadows gently rose to meet the sky. 
“The only bit of country easily obtainable at 
home is a hundred yards of the Duke’s prim ave- 
nue at Chiswick.” 

“But you have country within reach, Barry, 
surely, and woods? Can you have lived always 
away from the woods? They were my bless- 
ing. Oh, how I have wandered among them in 
the beautiful, thoughtful autumn weather, and 
found there—” A sudden silence fell upon her 
then, and her gaze went away from me, and grew 
absorbed, for I think she somehow knew that we 
wore nearing the house she sought. 

We had reached the river now, and down upon 
our left, between the ateep and rugged banks, it 
rushed and sang and tossed along its stony bed ; 
smoothly, vet in a wild excitement too; noisily, 
yet with softest sound to us; while on our right 
the summer woods bent over, sheltering our way, 
and giving us, in softest whispers, hints of the 
wonderful secrets that they held within their 
depths. 

Presently the woods narrowed to a belt of 
trees, and we came upon & straight wide avenue, 
an old Tudor manor-house standing at its further 
end, with windows closed and shuttered jealously. 

“This is the Manor,” said Mary, standing back 
a little from the bolted gate, as if she would not 
touch even that, and looking from the closed 
mansion to the lodge beside us, with its dvors 
and windows also locked.“ I—recognize it. It 
is, or was, a lovely place to live in, and it has 
never had other lords than the Discombes. I— 
have read of it”—answering my involuntarily ques- 
tioning glance. “ And that is the Belvidere, that 
aquare tower against the sky on the other side of 
the river. I knowthattoo, It is on the highest 
point of the heath, isn’t it? It must—must look 
sheer down upon the river on one side.” 

“Oh yes,” said [, ambiguously ; for her words 
were as hurried as her step, while she led me on 
from the padlocked gates.“ We can reach it 
from here if we cross that little wooden bridge. 
There is no hedge or wall, and we can climb 
straight up with only a lice difficulty.” 

But there is a regular path,” said Mary, “Te 
will be further on, and a bridge and house near. 
I shall recognize that too, Lhave read it all, vou 
know; and the woman’s name—Lremember. But 
still, we can go this way, Barry, as you discover- 
ed it.” : 

1 followed her down the steep bank, wondering 
over her free, fearless step, and crossed what I 
had called a bridge, which was but a long narrow 
plank laid across the stream, Then we climbed 
- Lall our of breath from the unaccustomed ex- 
evcise, but Mary breathing unhurriedly, as if the 
hills had been her birth-place—to the tower stand- 
ing on the bald crown of the height, which on 
three sides sloped downward smoothly to the 
meadows and the woods, but on the fourth fell 
roughly and jaggedly to the river's brim. Even 
to me there was a weird and eerie ioneliness about 
the spot which even the view, so wide and beau- 
tiful, could not dispel, but to Mary I could see 
that there was far more than that. She tried the 
door eagerly, then the one small window level 
with it, but both were fast. Then she stepped 
back and examined the windows above. There 
were three, all as firmly closed as the one below, 
the paint blistered, and cobwebs lurking in the 
corners. Outside the one overlooking the river 
there was a feeble wooden baleony, which might 
once have been a rustic adornment, but now add- 
ed to the desolate look of the place, for its rail 
had been roughly broken, and left unrepaired. 

“What a forsaken spot!” said I, involuntarily. 
“Tf I owned it I should open it and let the sun 
shine in.” 

“ No, you would not,” said Mary, gently. “ Bar- 
bara”—she called me suddenly, as she stood 
against the door, her hands clasped, her head 
bent back, listening—‘ there are steps within, 
and voices. What ean it be?” 

“The wind,” said I, laying my prosiness like 
a quieting touch upon her nervous excitement. 
“In such confinement, and on such a height, his 
voice makes all sorts of deceptive sounds. — List- 
en to that faint, unearthly moaning! Come away, 


jnto beauty by the wanton, sweet embrace of love- 
liest wild ‘blossoms. Then smoothly stealing up 
the Devon hills, the four brown horses pulling 
against each other generously, and the boy he 
hind blowing lusty unmelodious blasts upon his 
horn, as if beyond this hill a city lay expecting 
us, and listening for this token, On under the 
bordering tassels of the woods, and out ne ne 
glare again ; then down into as sweet a va ey i 
even this sweet land can know; while now ye 
then, upon our left, we caught & glimpse of the 
shimmering sea: but too far off for its great voice 
the gentler sounds. 
ernie shoills from our driver to @ cumber- 
goine sheep lying helplessly upon its back in the 
pasture, and—they being unavailing—the a 
ping, without any slackening of the horses’ speed, 
of our lively little guard, who climbs the hedge, 
races acroas the meadow, sets the sheep upon his 
legs, and joins us, with honor, later on: while 
Lorna and her brothers slake their thirst at last, 
and while a crowd of children surround the coach, 
holding baskets of flowers above their heada, 
dumbly persistent until all of us who will have 
taken a little bunch of cottage flowers and 
dropped a penny in exchange. On again, the 
horn blown shrilly, until we stop before a tiny 
cottage down a steep incline of vegetable garden, 
and our genial coachiman lifts his cheery voice 
for the benefit of its inhabitants: ; 

“Come, Mary, have you got your mother’s din- 
ner ready? Here she ix!” 

Hastily a smiling gray-haired woman comes 
from the doorway, and runs up the garden path, 
wiping her hands upon her apron, an embodi- 
ment of the heartiest welcome Lever saw. Not 
one of us, clustered on the sunny roof of the 
coach, had ever supposed any human being was 
entombed in the solid body of the vehicle below 
us, until this merry woman opens the coach door 
and rescues a very old woman, kisses her warm- 
ly on the steps, laughs her thanks and farewell, 
not only to the coachman but to us all, and leads 
her mother in-doors, her cheery voice following us 
upon our way. ; 

Again and again, as we seemed to be nearing 
our destination, Mary led the coachman to speak 
of the neighborhood; but always her courage 
seemed to fail before she could ask any special 
question, until, after a marvellous blare, like a 
final explosion of the horn, we rolled majestically, 
and as it were with all our colors flying, up an 
abrupt ascent, and with ineffable grace and ele- 
gance were wheeled round, and stood, observed of 
all observers, before the great hotel upon the 
height at Rocklands. 1 looked to see the steps 
arranged for our descent, but they not only re- 
mained propped against the wall, but the hostler 
rested against them, contemplating usas he might 
apicture. Presently the reason of this was made 
clear to me, for we were requested to sit still for 
a few moments while the coach was being photo- 
graphed. I sat still, thinking what a pity Mary's 
was not the outside figure, and amused a little by 
the ease with whigh our driver fellinto an evident- 
ly accustomed attitude, the whip resting on his 
knee, and an affectionate glance fixed upon the 
leaders’ heads, while the nimble little guard stood 
comically upright, a pillar of strength, with the 
horn fixed mutely to his lips. 

It was when this operation was to all appear 
ance satisfactorily concluded that Mary—evident- 
ly intending to linger until the other passengers 
had descended—summoned courage at last to 
question the coachman as she wished, only my- 
self, of course, being able to detect the tremulous 
hesitancy in her voice. 

“Do you know Rocklands well 2” 

Very well, he told her. All Westerecomhe peo- 
ple knew Rocklands. It was beautiful up the 
river, though all the passengers would be sure to 
stay about the cliffs and sands. The river road 
was the prettiest walk or drive about. 

“Thank you; we will go,” said Mary, gently 
acquiescent in his natural interpretation of her 
question. “It is # village, then’ I thought I 
had heard of Rocklands as a house only, belong- 
ing to—to a Mr. Discombe, I think.” 

Oh, she meant the Manor, of course, then? 
That was nearly a couple of miles beyond the 
village, higher up the river, Yes, that was a 
pretty place too—quite worth seeing. 

“Thank you,” said Mary again, “Who owns 
it now 2” 

Young Mr. Discomhe, she was told, a little less 
deliberately now that the coach was fast dischar- 
ging its freight. He was a lad at Eton, and the 
place was to be let if any one could be got to 
take it. 

“Was it then— Had it a bad name?” 

There were some, he said, who could not forget 
there had been a murder done there; but he 
thought it great folly, for it was not at the house 
at all. 

“No,” put in Mary, breathlessly ; and T invol- 
untarily took her hand in mind as we rose; “it 
was in a summer-house; a little tower called the 
Belvidere.” 

She was right, the man said, giving it as his 
opinion that people were foolish who shunned the 
house itself because of that: and that we might 
go and see the place if we liked walking, and be 
back to the hotel for lunch; then take the cliff 
walk and see all Rocklands before he was ready 
to leave at six. ‘ 

“We may not be going back,” I put in, as 
Mary turned silently to me; and then we de- 
scended, and went straight away from the hotel 
entrance, walking in silence for a good while, un- 

til I felt that I must break it, if only just to say 
what a pleasant drive we had had. ci 

“And yet,” said Mary, absently, “two ridicu- 
Jous lines were all the time running in my head— 


“ But we must go in,” said Mary, with an anx- 
ions glance at me. “Shall you be afraid?” 1 
might have smiled, of course, but could not with 
those lovely, serious eves upon me. 

“Qh, to go in is different,” I said, remember- 
ing I only wished to cheer her, “There will be 
no ghostly sounds within. We shall open the 
doors to the wind, and he will laugh instead of 
wail. But how are we to compass this entrance, 
Mary?" 

“That one before us will be the orthodox 
road,” she said, in « new tone, as if she shook off 
some oppressive thought. “ That will lead us to 
the bridge and to the house.” 

We found it readily, a pleasant-looking little 
white house with green shutters, which the sweet 
Devon roses climbing about them made quite use- 
less. After only a moment’s hesitation we went 
through the green gate, along a gravelled walk 
bordered so lavishly with snowy pinks that their 
perfume filled the air, and knocked upon the nar- 
row green door. Before our knock was answer- 
ed a tall dark woman came round from the side 
of the house, and told us she had seen us coming, 
but had been busy with her hees—putting them 
new caps, I think she said—and hadn't liked to 
leave them, for she’d had but poor speed with 
‘em so far. 


* Behind the poatilion 
Sits care on a pillion.’ 


Was not it absurd when we were such a mer 
party? How beautiful it is here, Darbaia. acl 
how—restful! That cow lying on the shady hill- 
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ing. I did not leave her until I had 
of a to Cich the coach before its return, 
ial then I hastened away, repeating to myself all 
long the road to Rocklands the date of that 
slong the ich I had looked back into my diary 
to learn e coach was just leaving when I 
the hotel, and our genial driver touched 


though each of these rules is subject to modifica- 
tions which we can not enter into in an article 
like this. ‘ 
There are good hands of each type, and it re- 
quires much experience and study to do justice 
to their classification. But undoubtedly the first 
and best type of hand, other things being favor- 
able, are those which have tapering fingers; such 


Tact in hospitality and in visiting is a rare 
quality. How many times the entire harmony 
of a visit can be disturbed by a trifling lack of 
it on either side! We know a lady who was 
made quite unhappy during a visit to a really 
loved friend because her hostess from time to time 
wore an air of preoccupation, which Mrs. 


way, I feared I might unconsciously hasten or 
perform my errand superficially if I felt I was 
detaining any one, so declined, telling him I had 
business in the hotel. As he went on his way, 
with one sturdy little fellow pulling at each hand, 
I just momentarily wondered whether Mary had 
observed him in London, and would recognize 


ed t! f i : re 
his | ape when he saw me, and said I was only just | him, half wishing I could have been present to | thought indicated weariness in her society. Later 

in time. When I had given him the note for | see the renewal of that strange, prompt interest | she discovered that her hostess’s husband had | hands belong to pvetic, ideal people. They are 
Silla, I asked him, weighing every word, in my | he had taken in her. Then I utterly forgot him, | been on the verge of a disaster, which accounted | impulsive, sympathetic, sensitive, and if poets and 

nsual manner, whether it had long been custom- | as I entered the hotel. : for her absent-minded manner ; but in this case | artists, they are always of the highest order. 
ary to photograph the coach, and if so, whether The manager took me to the drawing-room, | how much better would it have been for the On the contrary, fingers that are thick, with a 
could be seen. and brought me some books that looked like | hostess to have postponed her friend’s visit until | sort of cushion at the ends, and a pad on each 
after the decisive hour, since hospitality means | side of the nail, belong to people who are busi- 


scrap-books, where he told me I should find the 
photographs I spoke of, each season having a col- 
lection to itself, and each book bei g dated. I 
feel quite sure it was because he saw bow child- 


rapha 
tiene with natural pride that it had been 


done for about four yea 


sold at the time, , 
sh hotel, and though they sometimes 


ness-like, matter-of-fact, and who also have a 
high appreciation of bodily comforts, An artist 
or poet with such fingers will be apt to treat his 
subjects in a realistic manner. It is suid that 


something more than mere food and shelter. 
Some visitors think that the perfection of good- 
breeding consists in “giving no trouble.” This 


rs, and most of the copies 
but that one was always 


t at the f 
a them after, sometimes they didn’t, and so I | ishly my fingers trembled over finding the date | is true up to a certain point; but the visitor who 
should find plenty, for the coach ran daily from | I wanted that he left me alone to my task. The | makes it obvious that he or she is scrupulously | Emile Zola’s hand is a striking example of this 
the middle of June to the middle of August, and | great room was unoccupied then, save by my own | avoiding any extra attention errs quite as much | type. 
insignificant person, and I paused with a half- | as those who are inconsiderate in their demands. Then there are square-topped fingers, which 
we generally find on the hands of scientific mei 


twice a week for a short time before and after. 
“Of course I wish to buy the one taken to- 
day,” said I, “but I should like to see the oth- 


To understand the method of the house you are 
in, to quietly conform to its ways, and to make 
any request which will save your hostess the ne- 
cessity of seeking your needs, are by far the best 
means of making your visit agreeable to every 
one, A lady who has the most perfect art of en- 
tertaining, and every means for doing so gener- 
ously at her command, told me that of all visit- 
ors she most dreaded those who declined serv- 
ices. “I have had visitors fall ili sometimes,” 
she remarked, “ who nearly drove me frantic with 
their efforts to save me trouble. The result on 
such occasions always inflicts twice the necessary 
amount.” At that time she happened to be en- 
tertaining a young lady visiting her for the first 
time, and who had fallen suddenly ill. She was, 
we all declared, a model visitor, since she so 
cheerfully and frankly expressed her wants that 
when she refused an offer of attention we all 
knew it was sincerely meant. We recall her say- 
ing one day, “I would like to go to the drawing- 
room this evening if you could contrive to have 
me cartied down.” And when two of the men- 
servants had easily accomplished this, our host- 
ess said, admiringly, ‘Now I am relieved of a 
serious worry; I longed to see you make the 
change, vet I felt so sure you oughtn’t to walk, 
and that vou might refuse to be carried, I dared 
Not suggest it.” 

We know a lady who when she has company 
has a most unconscious yet peculiarly exaspera- 
ting way of following her visitor about, picking 
up little tritles she or he may have put out of 
place, or moving back or forward a chair recent- 
Iv in use. It is such a trifle! Yet some of her 
best friends have declared it made her house al- 
most intolerable for a visit of any duration, 

A difficult matter to adjust is precisely what a 
visitor's manner should be toward other guests. 
We speak of this because quite recently a dis- 
cussion arose as to whether a “staying” visitor 
ought or ought not to take any part in the enter- 
tainment of her hostess's other guests; whether 
during an evening party, for example, she should 
perform any introductions, or otherwise volun- 
tarily assiet in the matter of hospitality. We 
think that on this point, as on many others, the 
decision should be the result of cireumstances. 
Should the visitor, for instance, be talking to one 
of the company, and be joined by a third, she 
could always, with due deference to good-breed- 
ing, perform an introduction, but unless specially 
requested to do so, no further duty should be un- 
dertaken. 

Indeed, stringent as may be certain rules for 
either visitor or hostess, yet it is hard to give any 
which will apply to general conduct. One sug- 
gestion only can be made as invariably worth re- 
membering. The keenest impression of hospi- 
tality is always made by one’s method of receiv- 
inga guest. <A cordial greeting which shows that 
the hostess means a welcome, small preparations 
for the comfort of the guests in the rooms to 
which they are conducted, the offer of refresh- 
ment, or attention to any of their peculiar wants, 
all show what true hospitality means; but if 
a small detiviency in anything is unavoidable, 
do not greet your visitor with apologies, A lady, 
whose manner was always nervous on receiving 
any guest, nearly banished a most welcome one 
from her house by saying, within ten minutes of 
her arrival: “Oh! do excuse the room [ have had 
to give vou, but really I had not another spot. 
I have so much company in the house!” 


smile at myself, for my plan suddenly looked to 
me futile, and even imbecile. What had I been 
expecting to discover? Even if I found out who 
were the passengers to Rocklands on the day of 
that murder, could that discovery give the slen- 
derest clew to any possible murderer? What a 
poor frail hope mine was, and how characteristic 
of me, after all! 

This honest disdain of my own intellect roused 
me to act, but with a new, unhopeful carelessness. 
I took up the book dated 1878, and turned its 
leaves slowly to June 27. There were several 
blank pages in the book, but that page was not 
blank. There stood the coach, two or three pig- 
my human figures standing down upon the ground 
beside it to show off its loftiness and its impor- 
tance; and the four horses, apparently very fiery, 
but held in check by the driver's infinite skill. 
It was exactly like the photograph of to-day, ex- 
cept that the coach was but sparely loaded. Be- 
side the coachman who had driven us to-day sat 
one gentieman ; behind them two gentlemen and 
one lady; behind again only the juvenile guard 
who had been with us to-day—I knew him ina 
moment, and scarcely was surprised that three 
years ago he looked no smaller and no younger 
than he looked to-day. There were but four 
faces, then, for me to fix upon my mind, so I 
studied them slowly one by one. On the box a 
boyish, frank-looking young fellow, with fishing- 
rod and basket; on the seat behind, an elderly 
gentleman of great size, and wearing dark glass- 
es; and an evidently foreign artist, with flowing 
locks and beard, holding a sketching portfolio 
conspicuously as a badge; and between them 
one lady— 


and on most of our successful professional men. 
They are the well-balanced ones who steer clear 
of the too visionary and ideal taper-tingered folk, 
on the one side, and the grosser materialism of 
the padded or spade-shaped fingered, on the other. 
Such fingers had Abraham Lincoln. 

As to the proportions of the hand and fingers, 
in a normal hand the second finger is the long- 
est, the first nearly as long as the third, and muc 
longer than the fourth, or little finger. The prin- 
cipal lines of the hand are best known: the life 
line, which runs round the base of the thumb; 
the line ofthe head, as itis generally called, which 
crosses or partly crosses the middle of the palm, 
and sometimes joins the line of life; and the /ine 
of the heart, which goes from one side of the 
hand to the other, just below the fingers. If the 
line of life is unbroken, strongly marked, and of 
good color, it indicates good health and long life. 
A long, well-detined line of the head promises 
intellectual power; if it is too long, extending 
to the edge of the hand, it indicates too much 
calculation, or meanness; if it is double or fork- 
ed toward the end, it denotes double-dealing, de- 
ception. This line for right length should lose 
itself, or end, below the third finger or there- 
about. If it ia very short, ending, say, below the 
first finger, it shows stupidity. 

The line of the heart promises many mental 
qualities a3 well as indicating with regard to the 
affections, If this line is well marked, and ex- 
tends from the edge of the hand below the little 
finger quite to the base of the first finger, it 
shows an affectionate disposition and a good 
memory. It also promises well for the happi- 
ness of the possessor. If it sends down short 
lines toward the line of the head, it shows that 
affection must be founded upon respect. If, on 
the contrary, the small lines go upward, then love 
will be more impulsive and unreasoning. When 
this line is often broken, it denotes inconstanev. 
Here we would again remark that judgments 
must not be formed hastily from any one ap- 
pearance or line of the hand, as there are many 
things to be considered. 

The two hands rarely correspond in every par- 
ticular, and one hand may make good the failings 
of the other. Experience and suidy will help us 
to make a just estimate of character. The left 
hand ought to be most considered for riches, 
honors, loves, and misfortunes, and the right for 
length of days. All lines, if pale and wide, tell 
the absence of the quality attributed to that par- 
ticular line, or else the existence of the effect 
which is the opposite of the quality. For in- 
stance, a pale wide line of the heart indicates 
coldness, or even cruelty, It ig said that this line 
in the hand of that monster of cruelty, young 
Pomeroy, strikingly illustrates this theory. 

Each finger and the mount at its base is named 
from a planet. The first finger is Jupiter, and 
in the highest tvpe of hand—the pointed-finger- 
ed—if 1t be long, well-shaped, and the mount at 
its base well developed, it indicates a noble char- 
acter and a religious mind. If too long, and oth- 
erwise disproportionate, it may indicate fanati- 
cism, religions madness. In the spade-shaped 
hand it would probably denote only vanity, or, in 
the squave-topped, it mizht denote pride 

The second finger is Saturn, and it properly 
proportioned and developed, in the highest type 
of hand indicates only becoming gravity, and 
sympathy for others; if too prominent and dis- 
proportioned, it is misanthropy, melancholy. 

The third finger is Apollo, and belongs to the 
arts. In a “pointed” hand it means genius for 
poetry and musical composition; in a “square” 
hand, painting and sculpture—leaving the con- 
templative in art; and in the spade-shaped or 
padded, it would probably denote capacity for 
acting on the stage. 

The fourth finger is Mercury, and, if well-pro- 
portioned, it denotes a scientific turn of mind, di- 
plomacy, tact. 

The thumb is Venus, and is a very important 
part of the hand. The upper joint with the nail 
stands for the will; the second, the reasoning 
faculties; the base, animal instincts. By bear- 
ing in mind the hints already given in regard to 
the other fingers in the three types of hand, the 
same may be applied to the thumb. 

When a character like the sun occurs in the 
line of life, it signities loss of an eve or blind- 
ness. Wavy lines in the ends of the fingers or 
elsewhere foretell death by drowning. A cres- 
cent-shaped mark below the little finger and be- 
low the line of the heart denotes insanity. If 
the lines of the left hand are the stronger and 
clearer, then the person resembles his mother 
both physically and mentally. The lines about 
the wrist indicate the vears of a life, one Jine 
marking thirty years. The short lines on the 
side of the hand below the little finger denote 
the number of times married. The lines extend- 
ing down from between the little finger and the 
third or ring~finger number theyloves of a life- 
time, 


” 
The men-servants of the hotel stood about to 
watch the coach depart, and I found, too, that 
another coach was expected from one of the 
Great Western stations; so I felt it better to de- 
lay my errand, for fear of not doing it so well in 
the confusion. As I loitered, with what patience 
I might, I became aware of two little boys stand- 
ing hand and hand in the road, evidently await- 
ing some arrival; and then of their being pater- 
nally reprimanded by our driver as “venture- 
some,” and, under this reproof, backing toward 
the hedge, and standing there, sti]l hand in hand, 
and still hopefully expectant. They were stur- 
dy, thickset little fellows, with bare brown legs, 
and dusty boots and socks, yet there was to mea 
quaint nobility in their little sunburned faces ; 
the big black eyes were so ridiculously intrepid, 
the full curled lips so babyish. As I watched, 
my heart went so strangely out to them that at 
last I went up and asked them if they were wait- 
ing for any one. The smaller child—he was 
only very little the smaller—eyed me with a sort 
of phlegmatic sternness, evidently questioning my 
right to address him at all, though not moved to 
anger; but the other, with a glance of superiority 
at his brother, politely informed me that they 
were waiting for “ Juhn.” 

“Oh, for John ?” said I, with the air of friend- 
liness which is supposed to be acceptable to chil- 
dren. ‘‘ And who are you ?” 

“Tm Trot,” said the little fellow, with a look 
in his large deep-set eyes which said, pensively, 
“Pm a great man where I come from, but I drop 
my greatness here.” 

“And you?” I asked, touching the shoulder of 
the smaller boy. He looked back at me with an 
immovably serene apathy, which made me color 
over the liberty I had taken, and fecl grateful 
that he did not resent it actively. 

“He’s Nap,” said his brother, giving the hand 
he held a little corrective pull; “‘and he’s felled 
down. He always does when he’s got his best 
frock on.” 

“Oh!” said I, relieved to find in Nap's fixed, 
wide-open gaze the fact that even his brother's 
condescension to me did not disturb his equa- 
nimity; and then I smiled weakly but well-mean- 
ingly upon the little fellows, and wondered wheth- 
er there was anything else that I could say. But 
I could not find that there was while those four 
great black eyes scrutinized me impartially. 

I had forgotten the departing and arriving ve- 
hicles, when there came up to the boys—and there- 
fore to me—some one whom I had surely seen 
before—a stout little clergyman with a good and 
kindly face. He held out to the eager children 
one very plump, white hand, while with the other 
he raised his hat to me, and in a moment I was 
aware that he recognized me, and that he was 
Going to introduce himself to me, not alone with 
the consciousness of a clergyman's right to do s0, 
but in « cheery, friendly way that was perfectly 

courteous. 

“This is strange! We met yesterday in a Lon- 
don restaurant, and though I have travelled hard 
all day, I find you here before me.” 

“We came yesterday to Westercombe straight 
from—where you saw us,” I said, unable to re- 
sent the simple, unconstrained address. Not un- 
til I was going over this conversation afterward 
—4s I invariably do, to my disappointment and 
Wweariness—did it strike me that this was a bold 
acknowledgment of having noticed him, for he did 
not show the faintest sign of thinking it so. 
i Must have come by a very fast train to- 
ay. : 

“The Flying Dutchman,” he said, with a plea- 
sant laugh ; “and I have decided with myself that 
if David had lived in the year of our Lord 1881, 
instead of desiring the wings of a dove, he would 
have said, I'll catch the Flying Dutchman and flee 
away. How kind of you to be taking a passing 
interest in my little lads, who are very naughty to 
be here at alt! Their father is very grateful, I 
agsure you,” 

“But,” I said, in my slowly comprehending 
way, “ they said they were waiting for ‘John.’ ” 

‘That's myself,” he answered, with a look of 
the tenderest merriment down upon the children. 
“Their tilial piety is remarkable. I ought to tell 
you lam taking the duty here for a time, and we 
lodge at the Lady-house.” 

“So do we,” I said, in my shy, scant way, my 
thoughts at last clasping the fact that this was 
the ventriloquial clergyman who was 80 success- 
ful with Daniel in the lions’ den, but who preach- 
ed too grammatically. 

That’s right,” he answered, in his cordial 
way. “It is a pleasant house, and Miss Ange- 
rona—I like that simple name, and use it in 
Preference to Brock—is, with her Cornish worda 
and ways, amusingly un-English.”” 

te We parted. He had asked me if he might 
ty k back with me; bat though I knew it would 

Pleasant to have genial companionship on my 


Half an hour later I shook off the strange mist 
that had enshrouded me, and started on my 
homeward walk, unutterably lonely and heart- 
sick, fighting strenuously and zealously against 
suspicion and mistrust, longing with great in- 
tensity for the opportunity to speak one word to 
Denis now. All the time keeping my eyes turn- 
ed from the river, because the sunset threw 
strange red stains upon it as it came on toward 
me from below that tower on the heath; and 
dreading beyond all words my meeting with the 
girl whom 1—against my better judgment, I had 
often told myself before this day—had grown to 
love so well. For the photograph had shown me 
that one of the passengers to Rocklands on the 
day of that murder in the Belvidere had been 
Mary Keveene herself! 


(To BE OONTINURD.] 


“STAYING” VISITORS. 


“ CATAYING” visitors, as they are called in New 

England, are those who remain long enough 
to become part of the family, if even for a few 
weeks; and to appreciate the delicacy of the 
distinction, let us think over just what hospi- 
tality means, just how many people we would 
like to have as “staving” visitors at our. fire- 
sides and in our family councils, and, on the oth- 
er hand, in how many households do we care to 
play the réle of this intimate sort of guest. 

Probably not in one case out of twenty are the 
duties and privileges of host and guest rightly 
estimated, and yet they ought to form a very 
clearly appreciated part of life, since our hospi- 
table and visiting hours can mean so much of 
graciousness, mental expansion, and indeed a very 
high kind of charity—the charity that can ex. 
press itself in words or looks, the sound of a 
voice, the touch of a hand, when “life treads on 
life” a little too heavily. 

“T wish,” we heard a lady say not long ago— 
“] wish I could afford to entertain.” 

“But you can afford to be hospitable,” some 
one rejoined, and truly enough, since a great 
many kinds of hospitality need not demand the 
expenditure of anything more than the capital of 
charity and sympathy, which always grows when 
it is drawn upon. 

The brightest, kindliest fireside we know is one 
of the very simplest: but there one always finds 
the ready look and word, the air of refinement 
and heart comfort, which means more than a 
banquet or other entertainment ever could; and 
in this household one is never jarred upon by 
hearing of the annoying details of life on a mod- 
erate income, which so many people seem to 
think the best way to cover up any necessary de- 
ficiencies. Everything that need be referred to 
is spoken of in a frank, honest fashion, but the 
guest is never called upon to feel embarrassed, or 
uncomfortable, or bored by comments on other 
ways of living, or the petty annoyances of a life 
in which it is hard always to make both ends 
meet. What is given is cheerfully, genially, and 
brightly offered. One feels that the hostess in 
her simple hospitality takes her own bright hours; 
so one leaves her feeling that an exchange of 
cheerfulness has filled the hour. 


PALMISTRY. 


N his ancient treatise on Palmistry, published 
in London in 1671, Richard Saunders claims 
Scriptural authority for his occult science, quoting 
Job, xxxvii. 7, which, according to the original 
Hebrew, reads, “ He hath placed signs in the hands 
of all men, that every man may know his work.” 
We cull some general directions from this old 
book for the benetit of our readers who may like 
to amuse themselves and their friends by the 
practice of what has become a fashionable pas- 
time of the dav; for what was onee the occult 
science of hoary sages is now the popular di- 
version of gay watering-places, and the lady 
who can even superficially interpret the lines of 
the hand in a piquant fashion is sure to be the 
pet lion wherever she goes, especially if she com- 
bines with her oracular knowledge the fascina- 
tions of wit and beauty. 

Although palmistry relies chiefly upon the indi- 
cations supplied by the lines and signs in the 
palm of the hand, it also takes account of the 
shape of the hand and the fingers. And what 
an infinite variety we find in the form and ex- 
pression of the hand !—from the hand exquisite- 
ly perfect, like that which made the beautiful 
Queen of Prussia immortal, to the blunt-fingered, 
coarse one of the lowest, most degraded person 
we meet! 

There are some general rules to be observed 
in relation to the shape of the hand and fingers, 
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Fig. 1.—Snawrock Foctarp Dress.—Curt Parrery, No. 
3375: Basquz, OVER-SkIRT, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


Spring Styles.—Figs. 1-3. 
HE illustrations on this page represent the earliest spring 
styles, both in designs and materials, and will be useful to 
ladies who make up their light woollen dresses in advance of the 
spring, and devote their Lenten leisure to making and remodelling 
their summer dresses for the country, 

Fig. 1—Snamrock Foutarp Dress. This graceful dress is of 
olive green foulard silk, with dark myrtle green shamrock leaves, 
and is trimmed with éeru Oriental lace. The basque has the very 
long pointed front and short sides now in vogue, with a more 
moderate point in the back. The V- shaped neck has a lace point 
in front that is made to stand erect behind, and with the Byron 
collar of the dress goods produces a very pretty effect. The very 
bouffant over-skirt is drawn back from the front to display a short 
apron and deep flounce, both of which are edged with lace. This 
model is also excellent for very dressy cotton satteens that do not 
need to be washed often. 

Fig. 2.—Ptain anp Crrckep Woon Dress, This simple dress 
for early spring and summer is made of plain and checked Cheviot 
in terra-cotta, olive, strawberry red shades, seal brown, ov black 
and white. The basque is in Jersey style, with but few seams, 
and is cut in turrets on the edge, and faced with silk, The skirt 
and over-skirt are attached to one belt, and made over a founda- 
tion skirt of alpaca. 

Fig. 3.—Spriccep Corton Satrern Dress, 
cotton satteen has an éeru ground strewn with clusters of pink 
carnations, The pointed basque is of plain shape, with an edging 
of embroidery and a jabot of the same; the collar is in the cadet | 


This gay dress of 


Fig. 2.—Piais axp Curckep Woon Dress.—Cor Pattern, 
No, 8876: Basque, OvER-SkiRT, AND Skint, 20 Cents Eacu, 


Ficus. 1-3.—SPRING SIYLES, 


shape, but is widely open at the throat. Plain écru satteen is 
used for pleating on the sleeves. A bow of satin ribbon is on one 
shoulder, and there are bows on the over-skirt. The Marie An- 
toinette over-skirt is very bouffant, and is caught back in points 
on the sides, T'wo rows of the open Irish point embroidery are 
the trimmings. The skirt has wide box pleats separated by clus- 
ters of side pleats. English straw bonnet, with pink roses and an 
écru ostrich plume, ; 


Ladies’ Neck-Wear.—Figs. 1-7, 
* See illustrations on page 93, 


Tuk cape shown in Fig. 1 is composed of three bands of netting 
in heavy pink silk twist, which are connected by two bands of 
pink chenille open-work, and ornamented with chenille loops. The 
edge is surrounded with chenille fringe, and a bow of pink satin 
ribbon is placed at the throat. White lace four inches wide and 
light blue ottoman ribbon are the materials used for the collar 
Fig. 2. A foundation standing collar an inch and a half wide at 
the back and sloped toward the ends is faced with ribbon, and 
edged around the bottom with side-pleated lace, which is carried 
for ten inches along the front edge of two ends of ribbon that are 
Joined to the ends of the collar, The lace is narrowed gradually 
to a point at the ends, where the ribbon is pleated in, and finished 
with a bow. A similar bow is set at the throat, and the collar is 
covered with flat lace. The narrow standing collar in fig. 3 is of 
ruby velvet lined with satin, The cravat is composed of a strip of 
figured cream-colored gauze, which is edged along both sides and 
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Fig, 8.--Spriccep Corton SattreNn Dress,—Cut Pattern, 
No, 8877: Basque, OVER-SkinT, AND Skint, 20 CENTS EACH, 


across one end with cream silk lace, and a pleated velvet strap 
finished at the lower end with a gilt buckle, both arranged on a 
stiff net back in the manner shown by the illustration, and the 
whole attached to one end of the collar. For the eravat Fig. 4a 
neck band two inches wide made of bias foundation is covered over 
with white China silk in upturned folds, The bow at the front is 
composed of two pieces of the silk half a yard long and five-eighths 
wide, edged with wide lace at the bottom, and arranged ina long 
loop with the lace-edged end falling over it. The fichu-collar Fig. 
5 consists of a rounded stiff standing collar attached to a narrow 
band, edged around the bottom with thickly gathered lace, and 
covered outside by a bias scarf of white silk muslin arranged in 
full folds, the ends of which project beyond the ends of the collar 
and form the jabot. The gathered lace is continued around the 
ends of the silk muslin scarf, which is caught up in loops. The 
tight side is mounted on a stiff net back, and is completed by a lace 
fan-pleating and a cut steel buckle. On each side the lace is 
caught up under a similar buckle, and a fan-pleating is set under- 
neath. The stiff military collar of Fig. 6 is of black velvet lined 
with strawberry red Surah and covered with flat lace. Two strips 
of the red Surah eight inches long and ten wide, closely pleated in 
at the top and shirred near the bottom, where they are edged with 
lace, are attached to the ends of the collar, The collar is fasten- 
ed with a hook and eye, and the ends of the cravat are crossed and 
held by a scarf pin. The cravat Fig. 7 consists of a three-corner- 
ed piece of ivory white China crape, which is edged on both straight 
sides with gathered lace, and arranged on a small stiff back. A 


cluster of plush rose-buds and leaves is secured among the lace 
folds, 
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Ladies’ House Dress- 
es,—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tax short skirt of the 

electric blue camel's-hair 

dress, Fig. 1, is trimmed 
with two narrow box-pleat- 
ings, and a deep flounce or 
valance, plain on the front 
and sides, and side-plea ted 

on the back, which has a 

porder of appliqué em- 


broidery in silk of the same color, and is 
edged with chenille fringe. The over- 
skirt is edged with fringe; it consists of 
a short embroidered apron front, and a 
long looped back. The short pointed 
basque is trimmed with brandebourgs. 


Fig. 6.—Vatver Covtar with Scrau 
AND Lace Cravar. 


rie deta Fig. is made of cinnamon 
rt. ee arid darker brown vel- 
- The skirt has two narrow, pleatings, 


Fig. 4—Cuina Sick axp Lace Cravar, 


and a 


deep flounce composed of broad 


Dleats of: cashmere with velvet bands 
. hag The short full drapery is fast- 
“don the skirt; on the left side of the 


Fig. 2.—Lace anxp 
Rippon Ficue- 
CoLLan 


SewrnG-WerrGut, 


Fig. 1.—Camen's-airn Dress with Appriigvé Empromery. 
Cut Patrery, No, 3872: Basque, OveR-SKIRT, AND 
Skizt, 20 Cents Baci, 


Fics. 1 axp 2.—LADIES' HOUSE 
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Fig. 8.—Verver Cot- 
LAR WITH CRAVAT 
or VELVET, Gaze, 


Fig. 2.—CasuMerE AND VELVET 
Dress. 


DRESSES. a 


front it is cauglit up under a vel- 
vet bow with a large buckle. A 
scarf of bias velvet covers the 
lower edge of the basque, and ter- 
minates with a bow and buckle. 
The basque has a velvet vest and 
cuffs, and trefoil ornaments of 
brown silk cord, 
Sewing-Weight. 
Tur base of the weight and the 


eushion which occupies one-half 
of the upper part are faced with 


lig. 5. Sink Mvsirs axp Lace 
Ficuu-Coirar, 


garnet plush, while the other half, which 
forms a receptacle for sewing implements, 
is lined with satin of the same color. The 
plush on the side is decorated with a vine 
embroidered in colored silks. A leather 
handle faced outside with plush is riveted 
to the ends, 


Fig. 7.—Cuina Crare anp Lack 
Cravat. 


Corsages for Evening Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue corsage Fig. 1, which is worn with 
skirts of silvered gauze, is made of sap- 
phire blue velvet, cut in the shape of a 
low pointed -bodice with sh | 


which is ri 


me Se eee 


see 


silver beads, and completed by kerchief drapery 
of the gauze. A bunch of roses is fastened on 
the right shoulder, 

Fig. 2 is worn over white tulle skirts, It is of 
strawberry red satin, ornamented with embroid- 
ery in pearl beads. The top is cut into sharp 
points, which ave wired at the edge, and the 
Spaces between are filled out by a thick tulle 
ruche set inside. A satin svarf is draped around 
the hips, and terminates with a sash bow behind. 
A bunch of white roses is fastened in the folds 
of the scarf. 


ANSWERS 1'O CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. M., Reavine. — Yes; the gentleman who is a 
Stranger to the lady should leave a card tor her, as 
well as the gentleman who has taken him to call. It 
ie a visit, whether she fs at home or uot; both should 
leave cards, 

Frowrr anp Wrev.—Mourning is worn for a parent 
for a year, and paper edyed with black is used. Braid- 
ing is not worn in first mourning. A crape vell is only 
worn three months fora parent. As for closing your 
plano, we adviee you not to do go, but to bring in the 
consolation of music ax svon ax possible. 

Gwenpo.tnk,—The plain heavy English note-paper 
without monogram or mark is the most fashionable 
Paper at present. Some ladies like that with ragged 
edges. In addressing your note to a gentleman always 
say “Green Brown, Esg.”—never “ Mr. Green Brown.” 
A young lady about to be married does not put P. P. C. 
on her cards. As for the gloves, a lady must, if her 
aleeve be very tight, necessarily pull her long glove up 
over it. Itis, however, fashionable for evening dresses 
to have the sleeve cut off at the elbow. If the sleeve 
is sufficiently looze, let the glove wrinkle up the arm. 
All styles of coiffure are fashiouable, the Greek knot 
with a fluff in front the most so. 

M. C. P., Dansvitie.—You should always help ladies 
ata table before gentlemen. 

A Suuscutuer, Hartrorp.—No; a card with “ac- 
ceptance” written, printed, or engraved upon it is al- 
ways vulgar. Write a punctilious note in the third 
pereon, accepting or declining. If a card is turned 
down in the corner, it means that tue visitor called 
in person, 


Sustr.—Mercy Merrick is the heroine of Wilkie Col- | 


lins’s novel The New Magdalen. 

X. Y. Z.—If you love the young lady, you are fully 
justified in giving her the option of sharing your hum- 
ble fortunes. 

J. E. P.—We can only suggest the New York Deco- 
rative Art Society. 

A. C.—Widows do not wear white strings to their 
bonnets, It ix correct for a widow to have her Chrie- 
tian name on her visiting-cards. 

Inrxprerenox.—A matince is merely a long sacque, 
and fs not so suitable for afternoons for an invalid as 
a shorter sacque of plush or cloth, or a nice Chuddah 
shawl. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. XV., for a dress waist for invalids. Use embroid- 
ery on flannel, as it washes better than braiding or 
Ince. Torchon (linen) luce is used on flannel sxirte. 
You will need both knitted and linen shirts, 

Finst Susgoziuee.—An woimarried lady who has no 
older sister unmarried las “ Miss” on her cards with- 
out ber initials or her first name. Read about bolsters 
in previous Answers to Correspondents, 

Masoot.—Get olive cloth for your travelling dreas, 
with a velvet or felt bonnet or a velvet turban of the 
sume color, and tau-colored gloves, Get ottoman 
repped silk and velvet of dark strawberry red shade 
for your church dress, Bazar No. 48, Vol. XV., will 
furnish you models for each one of these dresses; the 
designs on page 765 are particularly stylish, The bride 
and groom must wear gloves, but the groom must not 
wear a dreag suit in the daytime, no matter how the 
bride is dressed, 

Braria.—You will get a great deal of comfort out of 
a fur-lined circular, and while it is not an extremely 
fashionable garment, it is never entirely out of style. 
A heavy, thick cloth pelisse would be more dressy for 
@ young lady, and would not add to her appearance of 
height. 

Evitna.—Girls of sixteen or eighteen years wear 
their hair banged and in thick curves on the forehead, 
while the back hair is arranged in loops across the 
head quite low on the nape of the neck. 

A Farenp.—You might have either pluin or brocaded 
velvet for your sash, or else very heavily repped otto- 
man silk. The dresa you suggest is good, also the lung 
velvet pelisse with plain velvet skirt. A short mantle 
with square alceves {a liked for a velvet costume; it is 
trimmed with fur, feathers, or chenille fringe as thick 
as aruche. A row of this trimming or else a thick 
ruche of silk or of velvet should trim the foot of the 
skirt. 

Doauxstio Evonomy.—A family of three persons can 
live comfortably in New York on an income of $3500 
by taking rooms in a quiet, unpretending neighbor- 
hood, and practicing careful economy. They certainly 
could not live lavishly on that sum. It is not wise to 
expend more than one-fourth of one’s income on rent, 
nor even that if Bacon's adage is to be heeded, that “a 
man’s ordinary expenses should be but to the half of 
his receipts, and, if he think to wax rich, but to the 
third part.” 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Is a preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
po and fron in such form us to be readily assimi- 
lated by the system. Descriptive pamphlet sent free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1.—{.Ado.) 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a Jady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 


| cence nenienegneereeeenee nl 


Caswer., Massry, & Co.'s Effervescent Grape Saline 
purifies the blood, regulates the bowela. 1121 Broad- 
way and 578 5th Ave. 6c. per bottle. —[ Adv.) 


| 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 

May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's 
Coooatne. The superiority of Burnetr’s Fravortne 
Extraors consists in their perfect purity and strength, 
—[ddv.) 


For Catarruan and Turoat Disornrns, “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches" are renowned and marvellously 
effective, giving immediate relief.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 
BAKER’S 


Dan Broakiast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, frora which the excess of 


Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
adroirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywheree 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. addreas 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS THroucnour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


OUGH ON RBATS.”’—Ask Dru 
clears out rata, mice, roaches, 


ists for it. It 
|-bugs, 15¢c. 


“Sew 


1bK 


ing, combin 
r Bottles, 
1 $1.00 


e and Directions mailed free 


50¢ 


ase 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING, 


KNABE 


PIANO oe 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Noa. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


goth St., N. ¥. 
BRANCH reo BT aan 
OFFICES § 45 North Charles Si2, Baltimore. 


nm, and Resiniah Dress Goods and Gurments. 
To tae Tindens: cate Robea, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of we most shure styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ing. 
Gentlemen's arments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
ekill and most imoroved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our buviness, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
oods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BAKRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


“The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 

In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
siiield at all poluta Send for 
Circular to L. P. bl alalds 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, nex’ 
block above Stewart's. 
CAKKIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific ie the only eutalling 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


y 


y 


ee 


RNAMENTS. 


Very artistic, and 

vc., of fine tints and 

y made. Desirable for 
Sachets, &c. 


ges sent on receipt of price. 
on application. 


& FPRCHATELER, 
TAIL 


eS PALM 
AON amralh RE 
a PyON> 2° No.6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


DEPARTMENT, 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


TO SELL OUR 


CY CLOP.ALDIA 


Biblical Theological, & Reclesistical Literature 


BY THR 
Rev. JOHN M‘CLINTOCK, D.D., 


AND 


JAMES STRONG, S.T.D. 


This work is complete in Ten Volumes, with numerous Maps, about 2500 


Illustrations, and 30,000 Subjects. 


As 8 proof of the liberal and unsectarian spirit in which the Cyclopedia has been 
edited, the publishers respectfully call attention to the following list of names of distin- 
guished theologians of different denominations who have expressed a high appreciation 


of the merits and value of the work: 


Rey. W. G. T. Suepp, D.D. 

Rev. Wu. Apaws, D.D. 

Rev. M. B. Anperson, D.D., LL.D. 
_ Rev. W. B, Sprague, D.D. 
' Rev. T. V. Moorr, D.D. 

Rev. R. D. Hitcucock, D.D. 

Rev. E. N. Kink, D.D. 

Rev. H. W. Bettows, D.D. 

Rev. J. W. Nevis, D.D. 

Rev. Tnronpore D. Woorsey, D.D. 

Rey. Greorer P. Fisuer, D.D. 

Rev. Henry B. Saitn, D.D. 

Rev. W. J. R. Tayzor, D.D. 

Rev, W. H. Camppett, D.D. 

Rev. W. Nasr, D.D. 

Rev. Puturp Scuarr, D.D. 

Rev. J. P. Dursis, D.D. 

Rev. L. H. Atwater, D.D. 

Rev. ABEL Srevens, LL.D. 

Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. 

Rev. Wa. Farrrrecp Warren, D.D. 


All applications should be addressed to 


Rey. C. P. Kracrn, D.D. 

Rev. E. A-Park, D.D. 

Rev. Bishop T. A. Morris, D.D. 
Rev. Bishop E. 8. Janxs, D.D. 
Rev. Bishop Levi Scort, D.D.. 
‘. Bishop M. Srupson, D.D. 
Rey. Bishop FE. R. Ames, D.D. 
y. Bishop Davis W. Crark, D.D. 
y. Bishop 0. C. Baker, D.D. 
Rev. Bishop Carvin Kinaszey, D.D. 
:. Bishop E. Tuompson, D.D. 
Rey. JosxpH P. Tompson, D.D. 
Rev. W. L. Gagr, D.D. 

Rev. S. M. Vait, D.D. 

Rev. Ontver Cranz, D.D. 

Prof. G. L. Hotmes, LL.D. 
Bishop E. ng Scrwetxi7z, D.D. 
Rev. Wu. E. Park, D.D. 

Rev. T. O. Summers, D.D. 
President W. L. Warren, D.D. 
Rev. R. R. Suippex, D.D. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Prauisuers, 


Franxiin Squarg, New York. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforme itself in shape to EVERY head. 

3.—They DO NOT HATR A FALRK, wiggy | ok. as alli there have. 

3.—Thy cannot tear or break apart, put outwear 7UREE @ ony 
4 we CANNOT WRINKLE SHRINK with dampness 

4- vy ¢ v1 or a but 
tacpth-tr ehape for years. 

5.—They do not fade as quickly, for they don't require dreseiag ae 
Vten as otherr. 

8 — Chey are only dresed witha HET COMB, when they get MUBRED, 
and are known foremain is order for a year wl hess rv: . 

VT GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to by CULLY UAIB, oF refund 
the m ney (f nor. 

X.—MOST IMPORTANT: Evucry lady can look youns and attractic: 
with a@ THOMPSON WAVE, a& BUNDRKDS WILL ACKXOWLEDER 
th: y leak fen years younger, 

9.—Aa Ihave 10 diferent styles af THOMPEON WAVES, every fancy 
san be gratified. 


aa Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 

ou Waves representing them to be the 
Thompeon Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods. 


HEADQUARTERS OP 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


ENOCH MORGANS SONS | 


a 
- 
ay 


For House Cleaning.— Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass, China Ware, Oil-cloths,&e. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Colffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who ts now 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this mucb- 
admired style ladies will me more beuntiful than 
ever, as the effect produced by thie charming coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only. hecoming for evening 


wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certain! is not 
perfect without this fashionable coiffure. e have 


‘\ Langtrya” for blonde and brunette, aud Langtrys in 
every bane: No more front nets required for this 
elegant colffure. Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Languy 
Coiffure, $5 60 upward. And remember, the only es 
tablishiment where the real and true Langtry style can 
be obtained is at 


H. GULLMARD’S, the Inventor, 


811 Broadway, near 18th Street, 
New York City. 


’ A warm iron paseed over 
BRIGGS & C0 N the buck of these PAPERS 
+ TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any fabric. Deslee in 
r & Creweln, Embroidery, Braid- 
: a ing, and Initial Letters. 
f New Book bound in cloth, 
P4 showing all B: & Co.'s 
A Patterne, inclading over 40 
new designs, sent on 
of seven nt stamps. 


98 Franklin St., N.Y. 


Retailed by the :eading 
Zephyr -Wool Stores. 


NOx MENG NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley’s Art Needlework 


STABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 814 Fulton St., Brooklys. 
Send 8 Cents for Catalogue. 


A MUSICAL Wonder! Zolian Mouth-Organ, 
contains forty Metallic Reeds, Patent siiling 
Mouthpiece. Superior Workmanship. Plays 
Everythin . Sent with Tnerene Book con- 
taining 108 Popular Airs so simply arrange’ @ 
child can play them. $2.00, postage prepaiy. 
Vr SARL'S Art and Music Studio, 27 Union Square, N. 2+ 
Syl ad a eg he a Att it RE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROITY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanpre’s Bazar Patterns or fgr any other business. 

HARPER, & BROTHERS. 


GOOD COFFEE it" 


Pre to S10 per day, at home. 
Fay ORT ches Oe ote Poe ‘Kanees City, Boo 


| 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


s-Hair Stawis| poy | UNDERGARMENTS. 
J, & C. JOHNSTON, CONSTABLE A 9 SRE 


G5c., 100., $1.00, 81.25. 
Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Fine French Banded Chemises, 65¢. 
85c., $1.00, 81.25. i ‘ 
ARE OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
IN 
INDIA 


French Embroidered Night - dresses, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 
French Embroidered Drawers, $1.00, 
CAMEL’S- 
HAIR 
SHAWLS 


$1.25, $1.50. 
Domestic Fancy frimmed Chemises, 
TO CLEAR OUT THE BALANCE OF THEIR 
WINTER STOCK. 


25c., 40c., 50c., 75¢., $1.00. 
NOTE THE FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS: 


SILK HOSIERY. 


Much Below Regular Price. 


Are offering a fine line of Ladies’ Silk 
Hosiery, in all colors, suitable for Ball and 
Party wear. Also, a choive assortment of 
Richelieu Ribbed Hose, fashionable tints. 


At $3 per pair (former price, $5). 


Domestic Night dresses, 30c, to Anest 
goods made. 


HAMBURG WORK. 


10,000 yards Remnants Hamburg Em- 
broidery at half value. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Sates REDUCED FROM..............$70 
_..REDUCED FROM,............ 8135 
.REDUCED FROM......... oe $150 Broadway and | 9th St. 846 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th 8t., 
.REDUCED lore EPR aoe NEW YORK 
$150. cece ees REDUCED weceeeee oe $285 
) ER GRADES UP ‘10 $1000 EQUALLY 2 
ae de CHEAP. : Impor tant Announcement. i ame SPL uetie ee 


$78,000 WORTH MUST BE SOLD. 


The choicest assortment of reliable Eegliah dressed 
seal garments ever offered in New York. 


Now is the time to bay; an opportunity to purchase 
fashionable Furs direct from a reliable, well-known 
a at such low prices us may never occur 
again, 

$500 Seal-nkin Dolmans reduced to $350. 

$400 Dolmans and Paletots reduced to $275. 

$850 Dolmans, Paletots, and Ulstera reduced to $250. 

$300 Dolmans, Palctots, and Ulsters reduced to $225. 

Plain and Trimmed, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches long. 
$250 Seal-akin Sacques, very bes¢, reduced to $200. 
$225 Sucques reduced to $185, 

$200 Sacques reduced to $165, 

$185 Sacques reduced to $150. 

86, 3S, 40, and 42 inches long. 

Gennine Hudson Bay Otter Dolmans, $450, 

Otter Paletots, $350; Otter Sacques, $250. 

Prices on Far-lined Circulars und Dolinans way down. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 


ALSO, 

AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF IMITATION 

CAMEL'S- HAIR, BROCHE, BEAVER, VELVET, 

SCOTCH, AND DOMESTIC SHAWLS, AT RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 

CARRIAGE ROBES AND STEAMER RUGS IN 
GREAT VARIETY. 


J.& 0. JOHNSTON. 


RY G00DS 


BY MAIL! 


Over arters of a Million Im Stock. 
All rer gutiorcen, and sold at lowest city prices. 
wr 


bh ‘rine me Hosiery, 
Pps "pens tends hase tin rake 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers beg leave to au- 
nounce that they have now ready the SevEntH 
Epition of “Liddell & Scott's Greek English 
Lexicon.” 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON 


COMPILED BY 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., 


DEAN OF CHRIST OUUROH, OXFORD, AND 


‘les, 
, and Girls’ Outfits, de. Samples, infor- ROBERT SCOTT D.D 
mation, and ‘‘ SHOPPING GUIDE™ free on appl : Rite 103 Prince Street, one block west of Broadway. 
COOPER & CGNARD, 9th & Market St, Phileda, DEAN OF ROONKSTER, LATY. MASTER UF BALLIOL ” = 


{I 7?Please say where' you saw this Advertisement. 
TAPISSIER FRERES' 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


The dye of these silks is put through a special proceas, 
which extracts all greasy substance and rendem the 
material softer and more durable than the qualities 
hitherto produced. Somme shiniiess, after good wear, 
is absolutely unavoidable, being incidental to all ma- 
terials made of twisted yarn, whether in wool, cotton, 
or silk; but this make, being free from all oily sub- 
stance, is only Hable to the shininess caused by fric- 
tion, aud good wear is guaranteed. ; 

N. B—The gennine Grease Proof Silke are 243 
inches wide. 


OULLLEGK, OXFORD. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materiuls used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail, Send 3c. fur Catalogue. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
REVISED AND AUGMENTED THROUGHOUT, 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION 


OF 


PROFESSOR DRISLER, 
Of Columbia College, New York. 


love, We erat. Lpndscate, Geld 

a view, Wreath. eee) 30) 
UANTITY. Silver paul, B. Motto Huttertly 
Moonlight, Summer snd Vi inter ene, all in beautifu 
(not gaudy colors). with your uate in fancy Moc. Sample Book 
UDOomily ety les for BAB, Be, SO per id Agents. or beau- 
Cal prizes given forelits, ko Hlustrated Premium List with 
every order. OAX TON P. ING CO.N ford, Ct. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


FOR VILLAGE AND TOWN LIBRARIES, 
Nearly three hundred numbers, comprising History, 
Biography, Fiction, and miscellancous works. 
Meron: Haupre & Brovurkes employ no agents for 
the introduction of this Library; but will be pleased to 
note liberal terms to villages and towns for libraries, 
Send for Harper's Franklin Square Library Catalogue. 


HOME ART WORK. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established 1378. An Ilustrated Fortnightly, only 
$2.00 a year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE ror postaar. 


Invaluable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in 
Oils, Water-colors, and on China, Embroidery, and all 
Art Work. Pattern Supplements working size. Fall 
directions, Discount to Clubs, Aiso, Manuals on all 


‘ designs of Swise 


TAPISSIER FRERES’ 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


The London seg and London Weldon’s Joternal aay : 
“This silk gives every satisfaction, both as to rich- 
nese, durability, and price, it being a special make, free 

from deleterious compositions.” 
Mesers. Tartssire Funes will replace any length 
complained of as not fulfilling the advant claimed. 
ind with each purchase the blue ticket guaran- 


1883. 1883. 


HIRPER’S PERIODICALS. 


RPer Year: 


4to, Sheep, $10.00. 


In this edition the work has been thorouglily 
revised, and large additions have been made. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


‘THE tes 
 ELESTIALDnstrenre 


PRETEQ 
Sun of Righteowness Shall Arise 
With Healing in his Wings.”—MALACHI. 
he Natural Wonders and Spiritual Teaching ofthe SU 
unfolded and explained, and the beautiful Analogies 
between the Sum of Nature and the Sun of Righteouness 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE............ wind catese ket $4 00 glcarly (uaced _ ‘A new work by Kev. Herbert Morris, a Leeper te eer Late Pe 
».D., full of Inspiration, e, Earnest, Brijlant, vout. rt-work subjects, cts, each. ud stamp for List. 
HARPER? , . bis A ‘. od 7” wie . : 
ARPER'S WEEKLY... 0.0... cc ceee cece ees awe) More stern tan Romance. AGENTS WANTED Address ‘THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Address, J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, | Mention this paper. 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


HARPER'S BAZAR... 


in Elegant Script Type, 


on60 beautiful Imported chromo 


The THREE above publications............ sees 1d 00 
5 ~ Cards, 10c. 14 pks. @1. 20 pearl beve! 
Any TWO above named .........-..000005 sesee T00 CROCHE 7 PE NE aa eS (eliteaged cards with tapped corners, 100.\ 
a 2 " Jargealbum contalpin, 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLIK............0...5 150 | This book has 50 /l/ustrationa, including 15 Darned ‘atyles oftiaparted bevel edge and satin fringe 
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ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 

Filling, Feather, ote. Patterns for Scrap Basket, 
Splaxher, Tidy, Piano Corer, etc. Price, 36 cts, 
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except ip cuses where the snbacriber otherwise directa, 

Specimen Copy of Hagrrr'’s Youna Prorik sent on 
receipt of a three-ceut stamp. 


roadway. N.Y. 


Fy Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a Cee ae SR ean sue 
vith name, . SNOW 0., 3 len, Ct. 


weekiy publication, containmy works of Travei, 
Bivgrapiy, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
maging from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sanare Library will be furnisued 


AWEEK., 12a day at home casily made, Costly 
$72 Outfit free. Address ‘Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


newer SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE, 


Bratuitousiy on application to Hanes: & BuurHKns, UN Ke 
pene “a Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential a lad 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. . 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
| It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New Tork City, and 


Order or Draft, to avoid tisk of lures, Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
4a HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 


a four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
ents in Postage Stamps. 
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H WAS DREADFULLY AFRAID : } y ¢ : preparation, and in 
Clinton & Co., North Haven, Gonn- THAT HORRID Fi she WOULD every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you desire to be bean- 


RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR LIFE. tifal, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wouder- 
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Brilliant and Successfal 
AMERICAN NOVELS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


I 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. A Story 
of New York Society. By Mrs. M. E. W. Surr- 


woop. 16mo, Cloth, $1 vv. 


The story is cleverly told, and gives a picture of 
metropolitan society which is realistic fo the extreme. 
The anthor writes from an intimate knowledge, and, 
as she hus the gifts of wit and humor, portrays her 
characters in graphic sketches. A piqnant uudertone 
of satire serves farther to gratify the reader.— Boston 
Traveller. 

It has hnmor, patbor, and dramatic eltnations. All 
through it are fine descriptions, bright reflections, aud 
wise suggestions.—Luston Globe. 

There is a great deal about social forms ju New 
York—detnila about sending cards, inuroduciug peo- 
ple, etc.—Boston Advertiser. 


IL. 

ANNE. A Novel. By Constance IF. Woot- 
son. Illustrated by C. S. Remnaart. — 161no, 
Cloth, #1 25. 

Miss Woolson adds to her observation an unastal 
Insight junto the buman heart. Sometimes a frag- 
nent, and not an inferior fragmeat, of the mantle of 
George Eliot is resting on her capable sboulders.— 
Century, N.Y. 

The scenery is flne, the characterization excellent, 
and the purpoge true. * * * The bovk has humor also, 
and plenty of it. * * “Anne” fs full of power, and 
will not suon be furgotten.—Literary World, Boston. 

Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller. 


IIL. 
BEN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. 

Wattace. 16mo, Cloth, 81 50. 

Tis real basis ig n description of the life of the Jews 
and Romans at the beginning of the Christian ern, 
and this fa both forcible and brilliaut.* ° * We are 
carried through a surprising variety of scenes; we 
witness a seu-tight, 2 chariot-race, the {nternal econ- 
omy of a Roman galley, domestic interiors at Au- 
tivch, at Jerusalem, and among the tribes of the 
desert; palices, prisons, the hannts of dissipated 
Roman youth, the houses of pions fumilies of Israel. 
There is plenty of exciting Incident; everything is 
animated, vivid, and glowing.—™. ¥. Tribune. 


IV. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry 
James, Jr. Illustrated by Gro. pu Macrier. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


“Washington Square” is a society study rather 
than a novel, and as ench js a delightful piece of 
analysis, to be ranked with the best works that Mr. 
Jumes has done.— Boston Traveller. 

No reader will be likely to lay the book down un- 
fluished.—Bosten Courier. 


Vv. 
HELEN TROY. By the Author of “Golden 
Rod.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


Will bring the author still greater popularity, and 
will give her an honorable plaice among American 
novelists, Her style is crisp and entertaining; the 
incidents of the story are fresh, and move forward 
withont halting, and the plot, although not a difficult 
one, is skilfully constructed. All of the charactens 
in the book stand out in their individuality, and are 
vividly drawn, with sufficient variety and contrast to 
make them attractive.—Providence Press. 


VI. 
PRUDENCE. A Story of sthetic London. 
By Lucy C. Linz. Illustrated by Groner 
bu Mavrirrk. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


4:sthetic life in London, in some of its many phases, 
finds a delightful interpretation in Mra. Lillie’s charm- 
ing romance, * * * There are many other things to 
commend “ Prudence" besides it merit as a story. It 
ig written in an unassuming style that is specially 
attractive, its charncter-portraita are vividly outlined 
aud logically analyzed, its descriptions of London 
society are artistically touched, a delicate element of 
satire mingling with the wstheticism, while the whole 
work is pervaded by an atmosphere of freshness and 
purity that is delightful in ite inflaeuce.—Providence 
Journal, 


Gr” Harver & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
books by mail, postave prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

PEOPLE HEAR by the use of 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear 
theres erenlars and testimon- 
alssent free, John Garm 
Glenn id'g.Cincinmatl.O. 
— Errore 
DON’T DIE_IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Drnggists for “ ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, fliea, bed-buge. 18c. 


Bi Guaranteed at home. Pp 
SHEPARD BROS, Cin. AY 
—_—_ > Cinnatl and Kansas City. , 7a 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1S83,name on, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 10¢c. Warranted best 
sold, Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassan, N.Y. 


50 All New Chromo Cards for ‘83, name on, 10¢., or 40 
Gold and Silver, 10c. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


NEW Tilustrated Book and 60 large Chromo Cards, 
name on, 19c. U.S. Canp Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 


$5 t0 $20 Keiirete'Sermeow a Cos Poriand, Matos: 


S E NB Five 8c, stamps for beautiful set of Import. 
re ed Carda. WHITING, 50 Nassau St, N.Y. 


ARD COLLECTORS, —A handeomé set of Cards for 
* 8-cent simp. A.G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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“Wake uP pat, vo" Bewresaup! 


J lf Y 
FACETLE. 

“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “I need not tell you anything fnr- 
ther of the uty of cultivating a kindly dispositions but 1 will tell 
you a little story about two dogs, Georze had a nice little dog, that 
Was as geutle as alamb. He would not bark at the passers-by or at 
strange dogs, and would never bite anybody or anything, ‘Thomas's 
dog, on the contrary, was always fighting other dogs, anid would 
sometimes tear them quite cruelly, He would alse fly atthe hens 
and cats in the neizhborhood, and on several occasions he had heen 
known to seize a cow by the nostrils and throw her. He barked at 
all the etrange men who came along. and would bite them tiless 
somebody futertered, Now, boys, which was the dog you would 
like to own, Georse’s or Thomas's 2” , 

Tustantly came the ansiver, in one eager shout, “ Thouras's!" 

——_a 

Tn what respect do time and a mule resemble one another ?—In 
the fact that it is better to be ahead of both time and a mule than 
Dehind either of them. 


“Yer,” sald the farmer, “barbed wire fences are expensive, but 
the hired man dovsu't rtop to rest every time he has to clinth ite” 
enka oaastoald 


A man told his tailor that be wouldn't pay for “that last epilep- 
ey.” It was discovered that he meant “bad tt.” 
. _—/“-—~»__ 
Wastrp—An artist to paint the very picture of health. 
—_——@————. 


In a recent marriage ceremony in the central part of this State 
the officiating clergyman interpolated as tollows i addressing the 
groom: “Wilt thon love her. comtort her, honor and keep ler in 
sickness and in health—whieh means you shall not kiss any other 
gir) bat her—and forsaking all others,” ete. ‘The groom promised, 
and then the bride could not well refuse to agree to a similar alipu- 
Jation which the minister interpolated ia her vow. 

>. 


Tn the biographical sketches of members of the Maine Legislature 
a Representative from Thomaston is written down asa Democrat in 
politics, and in religion ' independent as aman can be whose wife 
and mother-in-law are Baptists.” 
—_—o——— 
Pat's “ Hetgut or Maxners”—" The top of the mornin’ to you.” 
—_~>_——_—_— - 


Beware of indirect expressions before a Caledonian, Clap an ex- 
linguisher on your irony, it you are unhappily blest with a vein of 
it. Remember you sre upow your oath. Charles Lamb hada print 
Of a graceful female after Leonardo da Vinci, whieh he wax showing 
oft to a Scotch friend. After le had examined it minutely, Lamb 
ventured to ask him how he liked his “ Beauty’—a foolish name it 
went by among his triends—when the Scotchman very gravely ase 
sured the easayint that he had cousiderable respect for his character 
and talents, but had uot given himself much thought about the de- 
gree of his personal pretensions. . 


Dogs vo! wys' pe Evper To Take yo" rons on’n'Ry Mewit, poss yo" 2” 
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ELDER AND MULE BEWREGARD. 


FUTILITY OF Q. E. DD. 
MAMMA (cho has been vainly atrunaling to help Tommy with his Euelid), 


“Wat Ressisit itis, TO ne BURE! ALL Tis notin To prove Thar A BC is 
EQUAL 10 CBD! As ir ANYBODY IN THELE SENSES WOULD EVER KAY IT WAS DS? 


VOLUME XVL, No. 6, 


— oe 
aa 


Tur Euper is coxvincen THAT Bewrguann is NOT an on's'RY Mewin, 


“You see, grandina, We perforate an aperture ju the apex, and a 
corresponding aperture in the base, and by applying the eg to the 
lips and forcibly inhaling the breath, the shell is cutirely discharged 
ol its contents,” E 

Dear me,” exclaimed the old lady, “ what wonderful improve- 
ments they do make! Now in my younger days they just made a 
hole in each end aud sucked.” 

—_——~————— 


CHILDREN'S SAYINGS. 


A litte sehool-girl asked her teacher what was meant by “Mra, 
Grandy.”) The teacher replied that it meant “ the world.” Bome 
days alterward the teacher asked the geography clase, to which this 
little bud of promise belonged, ‘ What isa zone 2” Rte 

After some hesitation this yirl brightened up and replied: “1 
know! its a belt round Mrs. Grundy’s waist !” 


“What isa camp mecting 2” asked one little boy of another, 

“Camp-nectine?” said the other, gravely, “ why, it’s a place 
where they have Sunday every day iu the week, 

A gentleman said to the son of a poor Saneean who had won 
several prizes at school, & So vou have earned your pars! 

ae You" replied the practical boy; “and I shall soon have to earn 
my boots.” 

, - 

Stiscy Aunt. “Well, Robin, have you enjoyed yourself ? 

Tony. “Oh vex, aunts but I wish TI hadn’t come. Brother Jim 
ir sure to cry ‘halves’ when Det home; and when Teay you didu't 
give ine nothing, bell punch me for a story-teller} 


There was company to supper, the table was set ont splendidly, 
and all were enjoving themselves exceedingly, when the pet of the 
houschold wifortimately whispered: Ma, why don’t you have this 
port OL supper Whon there isn’t ay company 2" 


Moturn. “Now, Gerty, be a good girl and give Aunt Julia a kiss 
and say good-night.” ; . 

Gi pees “No, uo! dt 1 kiss her she'll box my eure, like she did 
papa’s last higho”™ 


Little Pant is at the Paris Zoological Gardeng, in front of the 
monkeys’ cages. Pereciving a youth dressed in most remarkable 
style, Who is coming toward him, be clings close to lis pane 
sown “Oh, mamma,” be cries, “here is one who has got out o 
his cage!" 


“Where wag Bishop Lathner burned to death 7" asked a teacher, 
in a commanding voice, 

“Joshua knows,” sald a little girl at the bottom of the class, 

© Well, said the teacher, “if Joghna knows he may tell. 

“Tn the fire,” replicd Joshua, looking very grave aud wise. 


Tracer. “What bird did Noah send out of the ark a 
Swannrst Boy in rie Crass (efter a pase), * Dove, sit. : 
Traonen. “Very well. But T should have thought sume of you 
hig boys wonld have known that.” . Bere 
had Pern. ‘Please, sir, that boy ought to know, sir, ‘cause les 
father’s a bird-Ketcher, sir!” 
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Fig. 1.—Crotn Svrr.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 100.] Fig. 2.—Perstan CLota Jacket aNp Fig. 8.—CiotH CLoak with Featuer Borpers, 
Cur Pattern, No. $878: Basque, OVER-SKIRT, AND VeLver Skint. Frox1.—[For Back, see Page 100.] 
Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. For pattern and description see Supple- For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-13. ment, No, H., Figs. 14-13. 


Fics, 1-3.—SKATING AND WALKING COSTUMES. 


STIMULATING AND NUTRITIOUS SOUPS. | suitable for the use of convalescents. The power of the stomach | reception and disposition of more substantial food. This article 
By JULIET CORSON. = pid certain liquids divectiy they are taken Ante it offers one will be devoted to these useful preparations, the lightest — Tose 
z eans of meeting this condition. Liquid and semi-liquid foods | digestible ones being first considered, Various beef teas were 
i @ that Period of an illness when the patient seems out of imme- | speedily impart a portion of their nourishment to the system; it | treated of in the Bazar of December 2. 1882 and thevstone only 
ihe pon we the greatest care must be exercised in supplying then remains to choose such of these foods as will satisfy the in- | one will be given now—the old-fashioned beef tea, made ina bottle. 
vies ¢ ih 1 the proper materials for renewing its exhausted | valid 8 needs. Ihave already said that the various gruels are use. Baco AND CLARET Soup (a nutrient stimulant, useful in conditions 
the tae ee of nutriment is required to restore ful mainly as Dland demuleents in inflammatory or intermediate of erhaustion, dcbility, and old age, a refreshing and strengthen- 
od aeharn me health. Fortunately in most cases the desire for stages of disease, but wholly inadequate to meet the necessities of | ing sianmer food when used cold s the addition of good beef broth 
rexain hae nehicaes tk se a. i ike cree ch ed eons send oor ta apenen and eta oe as nu to this soup, in place of part of the water employed in its preparae 
severely taxed. th see ‘ e: but wy nare the ye orces neve been very brients yut su ne valua Ne are UOse meat teas and soups ton, raises it at once to a high rank asa vwutritious and stimulating 
ehike acean a sometimes is a positive disability on the part which combine stimulation with nutrition ; they re-enforce the | food).—Wash two heaping table-spoonfils of small sago in plenty 
) 0 digest or even to retain the usual semi-solid dishes | strength of the inyalid and prepare the digestive organs for the | of cold water, and put it oyér the five in a pint of cold water; as 
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the water is absorbed add a little nore, and slow- 
ly boil the sago until it is quite transparent ; then 
add enough more water or beef broth to make 
with the sago one pint; dissolve in it four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, add one pint of good claret, 
and let the soup heat without boiling: use it as 
s00n as itis hot, For summer use, or for use at 
night in conditions of extreme exhaustion, add 
enough more beef broth to the soup when it is 
cold to make it liquid. The seasoning is to be a 
palatable one of salt and nutmeg. 

Cream or CELERY (a nutritious food, useful in de- 
bilitated conditions, erhansted vitality, and nervous 
or hysterical affections; very useful also in neural- 
gia and rheunatismand an inealuable nutriment 
Jor old people)—Thoroughly wash a bunch of cel- 
ery in plenty of cold water, trim off the roots, 
Jeaves, and defective parts ; put it over the fire in 
sufficient salted boiling water to eover it, and boil 
it until it is tender enough to rub through a sieve 
with a potato-masher, but not until it is soft and 
watery; then drain it from the boiling water, rub 
it through a sieve,and mix it with a cream soup 
made as follows: while the celery is being boil- 
ed put a table-spoonful each of butter and flour 
in a thick saucepan over the fire, and stir them 
constantly until they are smoothly blended; then 
gradually stir into them a piut and a half of hot 
wilk, aiding it about half a eupful at once, and 
etirring it quite smooth before putting more; 
when all the milk is added, season the soap with 
salt, white pepper, and grated nutmeg to suit the 
palate of the patient; put the celery into it, add 
half a pint of cream, Jet the soup boil once, and 
serve it hot. This soup must be made very care- 
fully in order to avoid burning. 

Metros Tra (a Uiaht, diustible food, less stimu- 
lating than beef tea, but generally preferable for 
the uxe of women and ehitdren).—Chop very fine 
one pound of lean mutton, put it into one pint of 
cold water, together with two table-spoontuls of 
rice which has been washed in cold water, and a 
salt-spoonful of salt, and let them stand for at 
Jeast an hour. Then pot all together over the 
fire ina thick sancepan, and gradually heat them 
to the boiling-point; at that point add another 
pint of cold water, and again boil the tea, letung 
it boil slowly for half an hour; then strain it 
through a coarse sieve, aud use it hot. 

When it is desirable that the patient should 
eat the rice, boil it for twenty minutes in salted 
boiling water by itself, without soaking it with 
the meat. Soak the meat in one pint of cold wa- 
ter with the salt for an hour; then Jet it heat 
slowly in the same water, and buil for two min- 
utes, when it will be ready to strain and use, with 
the boiled vice added to it. After the tea has 
been strained, all fat can be removed from it by 
Jaying soft paper upon it, several pieces in suc. 
cession, untilall the fut has been absorbed by the 
paper, 

Vean Tra (less natritions and digestible than 
mutton tea, but more bland, because of the gelati- 
nous character of the veal; by using egg and toast 
with it the nutranent is increased ; ucal tea is use- 
ful when only a little nourishment is required, and 
isan agrecable variation of the other meat teas), — 
Chop the meat from a knuckle of veal in small 
hits; break the bones; put both meat and bones 
over the fire with two quarts of cold water and 
a level tea-spoonful of salt, and boil them slowly 
until the broth is reduced to one pint. Four or 
five hours will be required for boiling. Just be- 
fore the veal tea is done, beat an egg to a froth, 
strain the tea into the egg, stirring it to mix it 
thoroughly, and serve it with a slice of toast. 

Brrr Tea ts a Bottie (this preparation is the 
goire juice of the meat, and is a concentrated stiin- 
vlating nadrient),—Chop a pound of lean beef 
very fine, put it into a bottle with a salt-spoonful 
of salt, cork the bottle tightly, place it in an earth- 
en jar full of water, and set the jar into a mod- 
erate oven for at least six hours, or Jet it remain 
all night in the oven. Then strain the beef juice, 
and use it, 

Bovinton (a stimulating nidrient, exccedingly 
valuable in all conditions of illness where the use 
of mingled animal and vegetable foods is permissi- 
bie; bouillon is also an excellent food for healthy 
persons who are engaged in absorbing intellectual 
prrsnite, whose sedentary habits do not favor the 
digestion and assimilation of much substantial 
food ; this soup is useful in cases of hemorrhoids, 
or any discase of the rectum where it is desirable to 
avoid solid waste matter in food, because its nutri- 
gnent being in liquid form, ix almost entirely ab- 
sorbed during the process of digestion).—To make 
four quarts of bouillon use four pounds of soup 
beef and bones, two pounds of veal and bones, 
anda chicken weighing two or three pounds; the 
meat should be cut from the bones, and the bones 
well broken up and laid in the bottom of the soup 
kettle, with the meat placed on them; the chick- 
en should be prepared and trussed as for boiling, 
bunt without stufling, and placed on the meat; 
then four quarts of cold water poured over all 
these ingredients, and the soup kettle placed over 
the fire until its contents boil gradually, all scum 
being removed ag fast as it rises. While the meat 
is boiling, one carrot, one turnip, and oue onion 
of medium size should be peeled, the onion being 
stuck with ten whole cloves, and the fullowing- 
nained sweet herbs should be tied in a compact 
little bunch, which is called a * bouquet”: two 
medium-size roota of parsley with the leaves at- 
tached. one amall stalk of celery, one bay leaf, 
one sprig of dried thyme, savory, or marjoram, 
one blade of mace, and ten whole peppercorns. 
When the soup has been skimmed quite clear the 
vegetables and bouquet should be added, together 
with a level table-spoonful of salt, and the bouil- 
Jon closely covered and slowly boiled for five or 
six hours, when it should be strained through a 
clean towel into an earthen bowl, and cooled. 
The chicken may be taken out of the bouillon 
when tender, and used for any other dish. After 
the bouillon is quite cold, all the fat should be re- 
moved from the surface, and it should be clarified 
as follows: for each quart put into a saucepan 


the white and shell of a raw egg and a table- 
spoonful of cold water, and mix them slightly ; 
then pour the bouillon on the egg, set the sauce- 
pan over the fire, and stir its contents occasional- 
ly until it boils and the egg rises to the surface ; 
boil it until the bouillon looks quite clear under 
the egg; then strain it through a folded towel 
laid in a colander aet over an earthen bow]; let 
the bouillon run through the towel without squeez- 
ing it, and it will be as clear as wine. To prepare 
it fur use heat it, and add to each quart a glass 
of good sherry or Madeira wine, and the juice of 
one lemon, or a lemon thinly sliced, putting the 
wine and lemon into a soup tureen and pouring 
the hot bouillon on them, 

Cyicken axp Rice Soup (an exceedingly nutri- 
tious, digestible food, valuable in cases of debility 
and impaired nutrition ; excellent for the ue of 
old people) —Pluck, singe, and wipe a chicken 
with a wet towel, draw it without breaking the 
intestines, and boil it until tender in boiling water 
enough to cover it, with two tea-spoonfuls of salt. 
When it is tender cut off the white meat, free it 
from skin, and return it to the broth in which the 
chicken was boiled; add to it a cupful of rice 
washed in cold water, and boil until both chicken 
and rice are tender enough to rub through a sieve 
with a potato-masher; after rubbing them through 
the sieve put them again over the fire with the 
broth and enough milk to make the soup the 
consistency of cream; season it palatably with 
salt, white pepper, and nutmeg, let it boil for one 
ininute, and then serve it hot. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEFKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAzark may be had for the years 
Tse, Ine L, and lee, Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
without delay. It is Messrs. HARPER & BRo- 
THERS’ infention in future lo keep the back 
numbers for three years only, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN Itiusrratep WEEKLY, 


Published January 30, contains a rare collection 
of stories and sketches, viz.: “* The Fort on Abbott's 
Hin by Janes Otis; “04 Story about Mr, Du 
Chaillu,” by Miss L. M. Cranky “ Swinaning for 
Life,” by Davin Ker; Chapters XXL and VN. 
of * Nan,” by Mas. Levey C. Linnig; and Chapter 
L of “Req,a story in four parts, by Mattuew 
Warr, Jun, 

There is a most interesting article on the tiny 
Sorms of animal life found in xea-water, by Miss 
Saray Coover, entitled © Some Dainty Morsels for 
the Whales.” Miss Extny Hustixcton MILLER 
contributes a poem entitled “ Baby,’ and Miss 
Susan Hartiey Swetr one entitled “ The Crioket 
and the Tea-Kettle.” 

The art-work in this Number includes a beauti- 
ful wood-engraving by H. P. Wacort, with the 
legend, “ You Can't Come In, Jack Frost” ; teo 
drawings by Mus. JEsstg SHEPHERD; @ full-page 
picture of “ The Gorilla” ; and a charming win- 
ter scene by EB. J. MEEKER. 


DAMSEL AND DOWAGER. 


iv every woman in following the fashions 
chose only those parts of them which 
are suitable to her style and years, but not 
necessarily to her neighbor's style and years, 
how much better dressed should we be as a 
people! : 

No one can complain with any candor 
that she is hampered by obligation and ar- 
bitrary laws, for the multiplicity of the 
fashions allows one such generons scope in 
these late years that this course of free 
choice is perfectly practicable, and there is 
ho requirement whatever for the middle- 
aged woman to make a dowdy of herself 
by wearing the apparel of aye, nor for the 
dowager, in aping the frivolities of the dé 
utante, to make a simpleton of herself. 
Yet with such want. of taste do the greater 
part of our friends of the high-numbering 
years beam in their best gowns upon the 
world that if we did not know the word 
dowdy to be derived from the old Scotch 
word signifying a rag, we should think it 
might with as much propriety be derived 
from dowager. 

Not that there are not notable exceptions 
whose success makes the failure of others 
more conspicuous, women who dress as per- 
fectly at fifty as their danghters do at twen- 
ty, who know what colors and what lines 
display and what hide the touch of time’s 
tarnishing fingers, and who use thein so well 
that one never thinks of time or years in 
their presence, but finds the wearer of the 
well-arranged costume still a thing of beau- 
ty, there being both the beauty of the peach 
blossom and the beanty of the peach, the 
beauty of the spring flower and of the au- 
tumn leaf, and each being perfect in its 
kind. 

For when all is said about beanty un- 
adorned being adorned the most, there is 


not # woman alive who does not know het- 
ter, or thinks she knows better, and is not 
sure that such and such a charm can be 
heightened by such and such an arrange- 
ment, that these tints brighten or tone her 
tints, and that these ontlines ripen or re- 
tine her outlines, and that of two young 
maidens of previously equal good looks the 
one in an ugly print without a collar will 
not begin to compare in attractiveness with 
the one who has a ribbon in her hair, a ruf- 
fle at her throat, and some successful effort 
about her simple dress at the becoming. At- 
tractiveness, meanwhile, she acknowledges 
to be a duty—a duty with no more ignoble 
object than that of helping to make the 
world a pleasant place to live in, with love- 
liness on every side. 

For various reasons, some plain on their 
face, and some inscrutable, we none of us 
like to grow old. The first wrinkles re- 
mind one of the dog’s-ears in a child’s book : 
it is almost worn out; it is time to go to 
another. As the eye dims, the day darkens; 
as the voice cracks, the bell sounds to ring 
down the curtain. Feeling, then, a disineli- 
nation to recognize the fact of advancing 
age, women are perfectly right in prevent- 
ing the fact trom becoming more apparent 
to others than need he, without the aid of 
factitions or reprehensible resorts, sueh as 
paint. upon the cheeks or drugs to brighten 
the eyes. And the first of many ways to 
prevent the obtrusion upon others of the 
decay of youth and beauty is the study of 
the fit and becoming —of what bonnes, let 
us say, best prevents the betraying glare 
of the sun, what ent best drapes the in- 
creasing rotundity or the decreasing skele- 
ton, what color supplies the want or the 
superabundance of color, not whether such 
a ent, or color, or cap, looks well on the next- 
door neighbor, nor whether we can not. bring 
ourselves to go without it because she has it. 

Ever since there have been women the 
Various adormmeits of dress and of the per- 
son have been iu use. The danghters of 
men that the sons of God found fair must 
have known how to make the most of them; 
we all remember how the wrath of old Isaran 
and the other prophets fell upon them; two 
liindred years ayo they were still in use, as 
we read in the old dramatic pastoral that 
took occasion to enumerate them: 

“Chain, coronets, pendants, bracelets, and ear-rings, 
Pins, girdles, spangies, embroideries, and rings, 
Shadows, rebatoes, ribbands, rufis, cutta, falls, 
Scarfs, feathers, fang, maska, mits, laces, caula, 
Thin tiflanies, cobweb Jawn, and farthingales, 
Sweet-falls, veils, wimples, glasses, crisping-pina, 
Pots of ointment, combs, with pokiug-sticks and 

bodking, 
Coifs, gorgets, fringes, rolls, fillets, and hatr-laces, 
Silke, damaskg, velveta, tinsel cloth of gold 
Tissues, with colors of a hundredfold.” 

Perhaps, if one wished to do it, as formi- 
dable a list of toilette appliances could be 
made out to-day, as there are now people 
who use the modern equivalent for a good 
portion of these things, at one time or an- 
other in the year; but owing to the liber- 
ality of modern fashion, of which we have 
spoken, almost none of them are necessary, 
and, what is a little singular, these modern 
equivalents are more used in the toilette of 
the damsel than of the dowager. 

In this country, indeed, the usual toilette 
of the dowager is one of too much simplici- 
ty, if anything. The gorgets and bodkins 
and fillets and spangles are worn by the 
damsels instead, who, whether they need 
them or not, know how to make beauty the 
more telling by means of them. In Europe 
the reverse rules, and it is the dowagers 
there that put on all the splendor of ap- 
pare]. We do not see why, however, under 
our modern system, a middle course can not 
be held, and the dowager, to whom such 
things may happen to be unbecoming, can 
not take the liberty of putting them behind 
her, and the damsel, to whom they may be 
necessary, the much greater liberty of wear- 
ing them. For indeed the wateh-word of 
fashion in our era is not “Follow, follow, 
follow,” nor even “Ars celare artem,” but 
rather “ Before all things, fitness.” 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Ocr Own Corresronnent.] 


y ASHINGTON is now at the height of its 

social season, which, owing to Lent begin- 
ning as early as Febrnary 7, is this vear com- 
pressed into so brief a space as to necessitate 
even a greater degree of haste in going from one 
gay scene to another than usual, great as the rush 
is there always in January and February.  Visit- 
ing, as usual, is the occupation of every lady who 
pretends to keep up with social duties, every 
afternoon except Sunday and her own reception 
dav. 

The ladies whose nearest male relatives hold 
official positions order visiting-cards by the thou- 
sand, and spend much time in registering those 
they receive from others, and in preparing their 
visiting-lists for each day. This is an arduous 
task, xs they must endeavor to arrange their lists 
so as to save time by having the places nearest 
together in consecutive order, so that the coach- 
man can be told what places must be visited in 


turn; this is rendered the more difficult by the 
fact that every one in the same neighborhood 
does not have the same reception day. Often 
three of those living in the same row of houses 
will each have a different reception day, because 
their husbands belong to different classes of 
officials, as the wife of a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court always sees visitors on 
Mondays, the wife of a member of the cabinet 
on Wednesday, and the wife of a Senator on 
Thursday, wherever each may live. Any one who 
chooses receives on Tuesday, Friday, or Saturday, 
the wives of Representatives usually taking either 
Tuesday or Friday, except the Speaker's wife, 
who receives on Wednesday, 

Some people actually think it presumptuous 
for any save those who belong to the official 
classes named to take the days assigned to those 
classes for reception davs, even if they live next 
door to one of the officials, All this, of course, 
is absurd, and as visiting is such a business in 
Washington, neighborhood reception days should 
be obligatory, and official reception days abolished. 

At present Monday is the busiest day of the 
week for visiting, for in addition to the families 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court who receive 
on that day, all living on Capitol Hill, at the 
Navy-vard, Marine Barracks, at the Arsenal, and 
at three hotels which are fur apavt, receive calls 
Monday. 

No one understands what a rush in visiting 
can be until they have seen Washington society 
returning calls on a Monday. It fairly makes 
one dizzy to see the rapidity with which ladies 
with long visiting-1 (and no one who makes 
calls on that day is without one) dart into a par- 
lor, exchange a hurried greeting with the host. 
ess, and still hastier ones as they ave introduced 
to her assistants, and dash out again, touching 
the hands of many acquaintances as they hurry 
by them to their carriages, entering which, they 
order their coachman to make all speed to the 
next house on the list, which may be a mile dis- 
tant; for the extremes of the city must be gone 
over for Monday visits, from the Navy-vard in 
the extreme southeast to the northwest, near 
Georgetown, where Justice Matthews and Chief 
Justice Drake of the Court of Claims live. Be. 
tween these distant points at least one hundred 
other ladies receive on the same day, at least 
half of whom are visited by many of the same 
persons, 

In this hurry to do as much as possible he. 
tween 2 and half past 5 p.m, the fashionable 
hours for visiting, scarce six minutes can be 
given up to any eall, for it takes full an hour 
and a half to drive to the different houses, leav- 
ing only two hours for the time spent in-doors, 
To make twenty calls in that time is the least 
any lady expects to do, which gives her just the 
time mentioned for each. Some take even less 
time, and literally say nothing but * How do you 
do% Good-by, Excuse me—iny list is so long.” 

The paraphernalia for visiting in Washington, 
in addition to the lady’s toilette—which, by-the- 
way, is almost invariably a suit of brocade silk, 
aatin, or velvet, always short, and a white hat, or 
one to match the suit—consists, first, of a large 
box of cards with the names of all the ladies 
and gentlemen in the family who expect to go 
into society (the lady always leaves her husband’s, 
brother's, or father’s card for each lady on whom 
she calls, and one for each of the gentlemen who 
belong to the family she calls upon), and, next, 
of a visiting-list and a Congressional Directory, 
which latter is the only visiting-list some people, 
and especially strangers, have, as it contains the 
names of all who are in official life in Washing- 
ton, A powder box and * powder rag” are not 
unknown in the visiting outfit, and are often 
used to conceal the flushes the heat engendered 
by haste brings to faces no longer young enough 
to stand additional color. 

Some very amusing while very annoying con- 
tretemps often occur while ladies are dashing 
about in their carriages making calls, Some- 
times one drops all her cards in the gutter as she 
steps ont of her carriage to make her first call, 
and must either give up visiting for the remain- 
der of the day, or lose time going home for a 
fresh supply, for no one is expected, in the midst 
of the hurly-burly of a crowded reception, to re- 
member who has called, unless cards have been 
left by each one. Besides, many of the visitors 
are strangers to the hostess, so can not be identi- 
fied without their cards. Again, the visiting-list 
is lost en route, or having been missed after one 
starts off, is found on returning to one’s room 
to look for it charred almost past recognition 
in the grate, where it was accidentally thrown with 
the cards from which it had been made out. Ag 
the list can no longer be read, and the cards are 
burned, this is a far more serious misfortune 
than appears at first thought. The lady's hus- 
band is perhaps one whose politieal success de- 
pends much on his wife's social tact, and the 
friends she makes or keeps for him, which is @ 
case quite usual in Washington, where the hus- 
band’s business absorbs him so much that he must 
have a wite to help him onward in the manner 
indicated. 1f her Jist and the cards of those who 
have called on her are destroyed, she can not pos- 
sibly remember all who have called upon her, and 
those she omits very likely think her failure to 
return their visit intentional, and are thus alien- 
ated if not antagonized, Serious feuds have been 
engendered just in this way, without any other 
cause of offense being given, and none being 10- 
tended. : 

The instances cited, which add to the griev- 
ance of being forced to make more calls than can 
be done as a pleasure, but which, on the contrary, 
have become a labor, are genuine ones, and many 
more equally as ludicrous to look upon and as har- 
assing to endure might be truthfully given. 

The weather having been frequently inclement 
this winter in Washington, and the streets, usual- 
ly so clean there, having been since soon after 
New-Year snowy and slippery, has of course add- 
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fatigues and difficulties of visit- 

ee mach to aicppapresd-out city. Nevertheless, 
wwiies 9 out whether it rains, snows, or the sun 
In shia on dirty slush. Nor do all of these 
ire private vehicles, for some are seen visiting 
on foot, taking public conveyances occasionally, 
d wearing water-proof cloaks and overshves, 
aad carrying umbrellas. The umbrellas and 
aoa they leave in the hall when they enter & 
house, and after removing the veil which has pro- 
nial feathers and forehead frizzes, enter the 
sariot as smiling a8 if Te had been walking 

en in June. 
Ca ihe ter state dining-room at the 


inner parties in ; 
Expmutive Mansion are given by President Arthar 
once a fortnight, but he does not seem inclined 


any other style of entertaining, expe- 
ey is vay of holding public receptions. 
Such receptions have been few, indeed, at the 
White House in two years. The dinners in the 
state dining-room since that given there by the 
President and Mrs. Hayes to the President-elect 
and Mrs. Garfield on March 3, 1881, have been, 
including that of January 22, only four, two only 
having been there given last year by President 
Arthur, he preferring usually to give his dinners 
to smaller numbers in the family dining-room, 
The reception at the Executive Mansion on 
New Year’s would have been only the fourth 
public one, had it not been interrupted by so 
tragic an event before the general publie came 
which has occurred there since the last held 


by the President and Mrs. Hayes in February, 


81. 
ite Garfield had one in March of that year, 


and President Arthur bas had but two, that of 
New-Year’s, 1882, and that which he had one even- 
ing last March, just after the termination of the 
six months’ mourning for his predecessor, when 
General and Mrs. Grant assisted him, and the 
crowd was intolerably great. 

It is rumored that it is owing to the feeling 
aroused in bim by Mr. Allen’s sudden death at 
the first large reception he had this winter that 
the President has felt a hesitation about fixing 
a time for other large entertainments, Until last 
year, when the government was in mourning, there 
has always been an announcement immediately 
after New-Year’s for public receptions at the 
White House at least once a fortnight during the 
season, the first always occurring within ten days 
after New-Year's. 

It is said that President Arthur complains of 
passing very wakeful nights in the White House, 
waking up and being unable to go to sleep again 
in the big lonely place, with its many vacant 
rooms and recent tragic associations, with no one 
to whom he can speak unless he should go down- 
stairs and find the night-watchiman, for no one 
lives there with him, and he rarely has visitors 
to spend a night there. He knows in that house 
the two extremes, absolute loneliness and a hur- 
rying, hand-shaking crowd, and has little in his 
daily life between the two. 

Her friends say that Miss Allen, the young 
daughter of the late Hawaiian Minister, in speak- 
ing of his sudden death at the White House New- 
Year's, says that she can not regret the manner of 
his dying, because she knows he would have pre- 
ferred, had the choice been given him, to die with 
the harneas on, but grieves deeply that she was 
not by his side on that day, as she was the pre- 
vious New-Year’s. Rightly considered, the death 
of the senior member of the diplomatic corps at 
such a time and in such a place was an enviable 
one, since it was a painless transition, and the sur- 
roundings were befitting an emperor's death-bed. 
The highest officials of this country, and the rep- 
rescntatives of every foreign government in court 
uniforms, and the army and navy of the United 
States, also in full uniform, were in effect the at- 
tendants on the occasion, and he died as the Ma- 
rine Band was playing the “ Miserere” from 7'ro- 
vatore. In the annals of the White House no more 
dramatic scene has occurred there. No Ameri- 
can President has had such a death-bed. 

So very tall and large is Justive Gray of the 
United States Supreme Court that some one has 
suggested, as the title by which he should be 
addressed, “Your High Mightiness of the Su- 
preme Court,” “his High Mightiness” having 
been one of the titles suggested in 1789 for a 
President of the United States, and one which 
General Washington is reported to have favored. 
A member of the House of Representatives was 
then sometimes playfully addressed as “ Your 
Highness of the Lower House.” 

There are some very domestic men among the 
members of Congress, despite the popular belief 
that 80 many of them are rather dixpused to wor- 
ship at the shrines of other goddesses than at 
those they have placed beside their own firesides. 
It has been mentioned that Senator Jones, of Ne- 
vada, rises at night to soothe the baby rather than 
let his delicate wife do so, and that Representa- 
tive Moore, of Tennessee, delights to buy costly 
Taiment as a surprise for his pretty wife; it can 
also be added that another member of the House, 
Whose wife is not in robust health, always as- 
sists to dress her, and buttons her bots, although 
they have long been married. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PRINTED INDIA PONGEES. 

Te first silken fabrics displayed for the 
dresses of next season are printed India 
pongees, which are in demand by ladies who 
make up their summer wardrobes during the lei- 
He days of Lent. These pongees are of much 
ighter Weight than the écru pongees, but are 
ry to be quite as durable fabrics, and are in 
= rie fashionable colors for the plain part of 
il ress, and in a great variety of designs print- 
i On grounds to match the solid colors. Very 
rge figures of flowers and fruits are shown 
ae these, some of the roses being larger than 
¥ known to the florists, and the fruits are of 


natural size; these are for gay Watteau over- 
dresses and for matinées, with a skirt of plain 
strawberry red, terra - cotta, shrimp, dull India 
red, pale blue, olive, rose, or brown, made with 
many very narrow flounces, and trimmed with 
lace, either white or colored. There are, however, 
many small designs that more quiet tastes will 
select and use for the entire dress, with merely 
facings, collar, cuffs, plastron, and balayeuse of a 
plain color that will harmonize in tone with the 
figured parts. The kaleidoscopic designs com- 
bining every color in the prism without any stiff 
set pattern are effective in the dark and in the 
light tones; there are also many more conven- 
tional designs with small circles, leaves, sprigs, 
and fans thrown at intervals on a cream white, 
dark blue, green, red, or brown ground. The 
large full moons and polka dots are most liked 
when of four or five different colors on a cream 
white ground; olive, red, blue, and plum-colored 
dots together are handsome for making the whole 
dress, This quaint Eastern silk comes in what 
the Orientals consider dress lengths, measuring 
six and three-fourths yards, that are thirty-four 
inches wide, but this is only half enough for the 
puffed and pleated and frilled dresses of the pe- 
riod, and two of these lengths are sold together. 
The spotted patterns are $10 a length, while the 
plain silks are $11, and those with figures cost 
from $14 to $16. The most expensive are those 
with very large flowers and leaves, such as single 
poppies or ruses, each as large as a lady’s hand, 
or dahlias, tulips, and cacti of exaggerated sizes. 


PRINTED FOULARDS. 


Printed fabrics promise to be more fashionable 
next season than the woven brocaded figures that 
have been so long in favor, and among these are 
foulard silks of plain surface, or with satin finish, 
or else with very broad twills, like those of silk 
Surah, These are shown in the high colors and 
large figures described in the India pongees, and 
an oft-repeated design among these, called the 
“crushed-rose pattern,” has full-blown roses of 
every color, thrown together without foliage, and 
entirely covering the surface of the fabric. The 
mosaic designs also show many colors, and there 
are indigo blue grounds with white linked rings, 
bars, blocks, and balls that will make most taste- 
ful dresses. The star patterus—white on red, 
blue, brown, or green grounds—are very neat, 
and others with small white sprigs repeat the 
popular designs of last year. 

HOW TO MAKE SUMMER SILK DRESSES, 


Shirred basques with shirred sleeves and 
trimmed skirts will be used for these thin silks. 
The skirts have lengthwise double rutHes between 
clusters of shirring down the front and side 
breadths ; sometimes, instead of making tiis ruf- 
fle of silk, lace will be used, and in other cases 
the rnfe will be of figured foulard lined with 
plain foulard. At the foot there are puffs that 
lap, with a plain ruffle at top and bottom. The 
over-skirt will be drawn up very high and full on 
the hips, and may be opened down the centre and 
drawn back on each side, or else in a closed front 
in apvon shape; the back drapery falls in soft 
folds and bows, vet is very full and bouffant. 
The basque will be shirred on the shoulders, 
again on the bust, and also at the waist line, and 
inside this shirring will be a gathered plastron or 
vest of plain foulard. The shirred sleeves will 
be arranged in Jengthwise puffs for short arms, 
and in puffs around the armholes and elbows, if 
the arms are long and need to be rounded ont; 
but these puffs must be very soft and drooping, 
and will look best if made separately and sewed 
upon the sleeves. Polonaises that are very full 
on the hips and tournure, yet are drawn back 
plainly on the sides, will be made of the large- 
tirured foulards to wear over skirts formed en- 
tirely of puffs or lengthwise pleats, or covered 
with ruffles of the plain goods. The plain fou- 
lard is shirred in the front from throat to waist 
line, and edged with lace frills, and it is also 
formed in a great sash and bow made of a whole 
width laid in folds, and passed across the tour- 
nure between the under-arm seams. Dark velvet 
is sometimes preferred to the plain foulard for 
the accessories of these pulonaises, and velvet 
ribbon bows are on the front of the waist and 
knotted on the sides, or behind as a sash, but 
velvet skirts are no more effective than those of 
foulard, and add to the weight, when one of the 
greatest commendations of these summer silk 
dresses is their lightness, 

COTTON DRESS Goons. 


A “cotton season” is announced for next sum- 
mer, Already the importations of cotton satteens 
are displayed on the counters of retail stores, and 
pew designs are shown, among which the single 
daisy is one of the prettiest; this has large ox- 
eyed daisies, stemless and leafless, dropped at in- 
tervals on a glossy twilled surface of indigo, ol- 
ive, red, or brown. The chrysanthemum patterns 
are also liked, and there are new clusters of shad- 
ed leaves, moss-rove buds, tulips, outline designs 
of roses that look like embroidery, carnations, 
eglantine with leaves and without them, hyacinths 
on their thick stalks, pansies, and thistles, Bor- 
dered satteens are shown with a broad vine near 
one selvedge, and the flowers gradually lessened 
in size across to the opposite selvedge. A pat- 
tern of Japanese umbrellas has very odd combi- 
nations of color, while there are many white flow- 
ers on black grounds for ladies in mourning. 
Finest of all are the satteens of a single color, 
with large balls of the same shade woven in heav- 
ier twills; these monotone satteens are made on 
the Jacquard looms, and are shown in crushed 
strawberry shades, pale blue, shrimp, terra-cotta, 
and olive green; the black satteens are especial- 
ly good, and will be useful for mourning dresses, 
as their lustre is not too high: they cost 75 cents 
a yard. Scotch ginghams are largely imported 
in small checks not so large as the head of a pin, 
and in very large plaids, the extremes in bars and 


day and evening toilettes are now sharply point- 
ed in front, very short on the hips, with a deep 
square basque behind, which must not be too 


pleats. These are thickly lined box pleats that 
stand out in clearly detined shape by reason of 
their stiff interlining, and are merely two large 


below the waist line. A half of a box pleat is then 
made on each side of these pleats by widening 
the side form, and these half- pleats are then 
curved gracefully upward on the sides to mect 
there the shallowest part of the basque, which is 
only two or three inches deep. The neck may be 


in stripes being preferred to those of medium 


sizes, 
BASQUES, TRAINS, ETC. 


The velvet basques so much worn with both 
broad, and is formed of what are called fluted 


box pleats—not doubled or tripled, but single— 
formed by widening the middle forms of the back 


low and round, or it may be high behind with an 


oval opening, or else pointed with a rolling wired 
collar, or three-cornered with a full high Medicis 
ruche of lace or beads, or of the pleated material 
of the dress across the back. A French fashion 
is that of having a chemisette or a real chemise 
Russe, or blouse, of silk muslin gathered very full, 
to be worn inside these open-throated dresses. 
The sleeves do not extend below the elbow in the 
high corsages, and the low-necked waists have 
merely rows of lace or cordons of flowers across 
the top of the arm. The most graceful trains 
are of very full straight breadths pleated in a very 
narrow space at the top and slightly bunched up 
juet below the waist, but they are allowed to flow 
freely thence and form natural folds, instead of 
being caught up in puffs or held together near 
the end by tapes on the inner side. 


‘our or five 
breadths are required for long trains. When only 


three breadths are used, the train must be of half- 


length, that is, only ten or twelve inches longer 


than a walking skirt. Some quaint dresses in 
the Lonis XIV. style with trains that may be car- 
tied over the army have been made for fashiona- 
ble young women to wear when dancing the 
stately maanet with its many ceremonious courte- 
sies, 
dress are made of (reneva velvets, or brocaded 
satins with gold and silver threads in pink and 


The low corsage and train of the minuet 


green flowers, or rose with blue, or salmon with 
blue or poppy red. The whole toilette may be 


copied from old pictures, and should have the 
coiffure of the period as well. 


The front of the 
skirt is very short, and is made of satin or plain 
ottoman silk with many narrow flounces of lace. 


VARIETIES, 


Ottoman ribbons in many loops, with edges ent 
in sharp irregular points called cockscomhs, are 
used for ornamenting dresses in various ways, 
Six different colors appear in a cockscomb bow 
of large size to be worn on the corsage just where 
the fichu meets, or else without a fichu high on 
the left side. A thick ruche of loops and ends 
all jagged is made around the skirt of a shrimp 
pink satin dress, and various shades from shrimp 
to deep red are used in this rache. A ruche of 
vivlet shades on mauve satin is also verv effective. 

Sprays of cherry blossoms, blackberry flowers 
with their ftuit, and strawberries of varied sizes, 
with pears, plumg, and mandarin oranges, are 
fashionable designs for brocaded ottoman silks, 

Corn-flower blue is one of the stylish shades for 
the wool dresses imported from Paris, and is seen 
in dark rough cloth pelisses that are worn over 
brocaded ottoman silk skirts with blue grounds 
strewn with red earnations. 

New black Spanish laces with hand-run out- 
lines of the figures are to be further ornamented 
by polka dots of velvet. 

Gold-lace in Flemish guipure designs, with col- 
ored silks woven in the flowers and leaves, are 
used on dark velvet bonnets, and brighten them 
very effectively. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs, ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCrexry & Co.; and 


Stern Broruers. 


PERSONAL. 


Nancy McComs, a very aged colored woman 
who died a week or two since in Milledgeville, 
Georgia, was the cook who prepared General 
LaFayerte’s dinner when he visited that city. 

—Although their rules forbid the entrance of 
any woman except the wife of the ruler of the 
nation into their monastery, the Trappists of 
Gethsemane Abbey, near Lonisville, Kentucky, 
have two women buried in their grave-yard, Mrs. 
Naxcy Mites and Mrs. Mary Braproxp, the 
latter the only sister of JEFFERSON Davis. 

—A piece of Plymouth Rock, eight inches 
long, three inches wide, and four thick, has been 
forwarded to the Rev. HENRY ALLON, of Mission 
Chapel, Islington, London, to be built into the 
front of the chapel pulpit, by the Pilgrim Socie- 
ty of Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

—Miss CATHARINE WoLFe's “cottage” at 
Newport, Rhode Island, is built of Longmeadow 
brown stone, cut and carved elaborately; no 
wood is seen, copper and stone taking its place. 
The twelve sigus of the zodiac are among the 
earved decorations of the hall, and the windows 
are of stained glass and French plate. Mise 
Wotre is said to be the wealthiest single wo- 
man in America, She has a superb collection 
of pictures. 

—Prince FRepERIcK W1.1.1aMm of Prussia has 
attended Epwin Boota’s performances of Ham- 
Iet in Berlin repeatedly, where BootH was call- 
ed before the curtain and applauded to the echo. 
This was not the mere attendance of royalty, 
but of a critic and connoisseur. 

—One of the passengers on the trial trip of 
Fuiton’s steamboat, Mrs. SanLy Smita, died 
not long since at Edgartown, Massachusetts, 
aged ninety-two, 

—At a recent masquerade party in Washing- 
ton, given by Senator and Mrs. MILLER, Miss 
Dora MILLER, their daughter, appeared as ‘‘ Cal- 
ifornia,” in a short white satin gown garnished 
with emall bunches of flowers and fruits, and 
humming-birde and butterflies perched_on tiny 


shenves of grain, a net-work of gold and silver 
embroidery ruming through the whole, and a 
veil of Spanish lace was crowned with a wreath 


of purple grapes and ears of wheat, 


—We are glid to see that our neighbor the 


Critic, founded by the enterprise and courage of 
Miss JEANNETTE R. GILDER and ber brother, 
has met with such success ua to warrant ite be- 


coming a weekly. 


—A number of Indian and Chinese curiosities, 


gathered during her tour in British Columbia, 
have been sent to Rideau Hall by the Princess 


Louise. 


—Her husband and baby travel with Madame 


ALBANI. 


—The first Jew who has been honored with 


the title of Doctor of Divinity from the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati is the Rabbi Ervin- 


GER. 


—A bonfire, which has communicated with u 


bed of coal beneath, is sald to be still burning 
on a@ bill near Troy, New York, having been 
lighted to celebrate General GARFIELD'S elec- 


tion, 


—Some of the carved mantcl-picces in the 


Washington residence of Senator MILLER, of 
California, built by THomas WIL8on, now one 
of our foreign consuls, were the handiwork of 


Mrs. WILSON, 


—A Mr. and Mrs. CaLuoen, colored people, 


whose daughter has just graduated from the At- 
Janta University, keep a popular restaurant at 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


—Goyvernor Bates, of Tennessee, was a clerk 


once on a steamboat between Nashville and New 
Orleans, 


—The principal of the female department of 


Liberia College, West Africa, is Miss Jennig E. 
Davis, who gradnated at the Girls’ Boston High 


School ten years ayo, 


—The Massuchusetts School Suffrage Assocla- 


tion have re-elected Miss ABBY W. May Presi- 
dent. 


—Hundreds of thousands of dollars were spent 


by OLk BuLx in his attempt to colonize large 
numbers of his countrymen in this conntry, and 
to establish a national school of acting und mu- 


sie in Bergen, Norway. 


—At the age of one hundred and three years 


and six months Ruta HumMPHREY is still living 
with her adopted daughter in East Granville, 


Massachusetts, 


—Vicroria, Queen of England, is said to be a 


large real estate owner In New York, 


—The alma mater of JEFFERSON, MARSHALL, 


Mosnog, and RANDOLPH, the once -renowned 
William and Mary College, of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, had but one new student last year, 


—A hospital bearing his name has been thought 


to be a better tribute to GARIBALDI by the Ital- 
ians of New York than a statue, 08 suggested by 
the Chevalier G. F. Seccur DE Casati. 


—Physically Governor ALEXANDER H. Ste- 


PHENS is snid to be almost a wreck, but still he 
isa giant mentally. His small and nearly help- 
less body is wheeled about from place to place. 


—Daniet WEBSTER nnd JORN G. WHITTIFA 
both trace their descent from CHRISTOPHER 
Hussey, of Hampton, New Hampshire, who 
married a daughter of the tirst minister of thut 


town, the Rev. Mr. BACHELOR. The black Bacu- 


ELOR eye is said to be famous in their part of the 


eountry, and we huve heard that there was a 
glint of it in the eyes of HawTHORNE and CaLys 


CusHINa, 


—It is thought, since ‘‘Mark Twain’? has 
proved not to be a trade-mark, that the most 


gnileless of the “Innocents Abroad” is Mark 
himself, 


—On the 19th of April is te be dedicated in 
Washington the statue of Professor Henry by 


WILLIAM STORY. 
—Miss Eva CHANNING, who has lately return- 


ed froin a four years’ course of study at the Uul- 


versity of Leipsic, is a granddaughter of the Rey. 
W. E. CHANNING. 

—A comet is expected by Mr. RicHarD 
Proctor to take an excursion early in spring 
through the American atmosphere, and make it 
hot for us. It would seem as if this astronomer 
Was more in the secrets of the comets than oth- 
er astronomers ure. 

—The widow of the arctic explorer, Mrs. De 
Lona, is expecting to receive a pension, as she 
should. 

—The American dentist to the Khedive of 
Exypt, Dr. James F. Lovg, who lost his diploma 
in the bombardment of Alexandria, has hod a 
certificate of graduation prepared for him by the 
dean of the Philadelphia Dental College, es it 
would violate the law governing: medical bodics 
to huve the diploma duplicated. 

—For an equestrian statue of the late A. E, 
BURNSIDE thirty thousand dollira have been 
subscribed. 

—Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT has in her drawing- 
room 2 portrait of herself by MapRazzo, repre- 
senting her in white, with a black clouk, lined 
with roge-color, blowing opeu in the wind. Her 
own sitting-room in her new house is the repro- 
duction of one ina Medicean palace. She basa 
Sister of Charity, it is suid, to look after her 
children, although herself a Protestant. 

—At Christmas about thirty swans from the 
Thames are killed, of which the Queen has four, 
the Prince of Wales two, and the other members 
of the royal family one each. There is little dif- 
ference between the flavor of swans and geese. 

—Eating and drinking are supposed to have 
had as much to do with the death of GAMBETTA 
as anything else, although the French physicians 
say he “succumbed to a peritypheylitis, eom- 
plicated by a pericolitis, to which was added a 
slight peritonitis during his lust moments.” 

—The Rue Royale, Paris, is to be culled by 
Louis BLanc’s name. 

—Opera is telephoned from the Marinsky 
Theatre to Russian royalty at Gatschiua Palace, 
forty miles away, 

—Improvidence and intemperance are the two 
great curses of people in his profession, HEN- 
RY Invina declares. 

—Of Mr, Epmunp W. Gosst’s privately issued 
book on the Elizabethan poet Lopge ouly ten 
copies have been printed. 

—The wife of ARABI did not accompany him 
to Ceylon, but resides at Paris, 

—Before her novel Granville de Vigne was writ- 
ten, Ouida, whose “ Frescoes” ia just concluded 
in Harper's WERKLY, was an unknown writer, 
getting five dollars a page only for her magazine 
storics. She now receives seven thousand dol- 
lars down fora novel. Her name is LovisE DE 
La Ramé&e._ Her father was a Frenchman. She 
lives in u/villa@ near Florence with her dugs, aud 
is rather *‘ mauuishis’” 
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OTHING is more admirable or surpris 
ing in its adaptability to an infinite 
number of purposes, or noble in the sense 
of power conveyed by its form, than the 


a credit to man or won 
that any lady’s hand 
kind is, in the real sense 
vulgar. Delicacy is deligh 
ness must excite either pity or 
according as it is self-impos 


human hand. It can not, therefore, be in 


Cuorm Cloak wits Feature Bor- 
pEeRs.—Bacs.—[ For Front, see 
Front Page.] 

For deseription see Supplement. 


food taste to squeeze it into a 
glove so much too small for it 
that it bécomes useless for any 
purpose beyond holding a visiting- 
card; the division of the fingers 
extending only down ‘to the mid- 
dle knuckle, and the back and 
inside of the hand pinched into 
shapelessness and uselessness. 
Though the hand is not perma. 
hently injured by the tight glove 
as the foot-is by the tight -shoe, 
the effect_is ignoble and absurd. 
The hand should not be too small 
or too limp a thing to be capable 
of any kind of duty; and when 


fashion suggests that it is, there 


Fig, 1—Brack Satin Mervetrevx Dress.—Front.—[See 
: Basgur, 20 Cents; Trommep 


Fig. 2.]—Cer Pattern, No. 3380 
Skirt, 25 


For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1 and 2—Frannet House Sacque.—Fronxt snp 
Back.—Cur Parrern, No, 3379: Prick, 20 Cents. 


Fig. 2.—Ve.vet, Brooapr, aNd . 
Satin Dress.—Baox.—[See For pattern and description see Supplement, No, III, Figs. 19-22. 
Fig. 1.)—Cur Parrenn, No, 
3382: Basqur, Over-Sxint, 
AND Skirt, 20 Cents Facu. 

For pattern and description see 


Supplement, No, V., Figs. 30-36, 


can be no doubt about the bad taste. The hand of the finest 
lady should be able to clasp with the full fervor of friendship, 
and pull a child out of danger; and a hand upon which no 
dependence could be placed in an emergency is by no means 


Dress ror CHILp From 1 To 6 
YEARS oLp.—Cutr Pattern, 
No. 3881: Price, 15 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Empromerep ALBuM. 
Orrn.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For design and description see 

Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 47, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 86. 


see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1-13. 


Fig. 1.—EmpromereD Caan Back.—[See 
Fig. 2.0r Page.101.] 

For design and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VII., Fig. 46. 


Fig. 1.—Haneina Prttow ror Cuair or Sora Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


The Chinese mandarin allows his 


Criotu Suit.—Baox,—[For 
Front, see Front Page.) 
Cur Parrern, No. 8378: 

Basqug, Ov SKIRT, AND 
Skirt, 20 C 

For pattern and description 


Fig. 2.—Biack Satin Mrnyrins 
rEs8.—Baox.—[See Fig. 1-coe 

attrEern, No, 3380: Basoun, 20 

Crnts; Trimuep Sxirt, 25 Crys, 


For description see Supplement, 


grow till they resemble claws, -priding 
himself upon this evidence thet Sele 
er did, and’ is incapable: of doing, any 
manly work; and many ladies eculti- 
vate their. hands to suggest the same 
notion. It must be remembered that 
the longer and more pointed ‘the nails, 
the more they are suggestive of claws. 
This is increased by the polishing of 
them. Surely it can not be in (good 
taste to recall our animal origin atthe 
expense of human capabilities: 

The Greeks, who accentuated all pe 
culiarly and distinctly human charat 
teristics; carefully avoided pointing the 
nails, though no Darwin had showin = 


Cents. 


Fig. 1.—Vever, Brocapr, anp Satin -Dress.—FRont. * 
[See Fig. 2.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3382 : /Basque, OVER-SKIBT, 
AND Sxret, 20 Cents EACH. ' 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 80-36, 
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me; they also rejected smallness of 
dern taste demands. Proportion and 
om ruling principles, outside of which they found 
Tands ave no more beautiful for being small than 
heine bic: but many a modern girl would ask her 
«if she bad one, to give her eyes as big as saucers 
mall as those of a doll, believing that the first can 
ve nor the last too small. Tiny feet and hands are 
ts and novelists in a most-misleading 
possible that they are intended by the 
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steadiness in standing or any grace of movement at all is left, 
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course of time, inevitable bunions, the only wonder being that 
To 
this pernicious habit of crippling the foot by the short, misshapen 
shoe has of late been added the equally pernicious and even dis- 
astrous practice of wearing a peg under the heel and toward the 
middle of the sole, to the destruction of that balance which can 
not be interfered with without evil consequences, not only to the 
foot and ankle, but to the whole frame, by reason of the strain 
upon muscles which maintain the balance, and which are called 
upon to act permanently in a manner intended only to be occa- 
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A DAINTY DISH. 


PRETTY conceit for the table, and appetizing withal,is a 

French dish not known perhaps here. Roast some small birds 
—reed-birds, larks, plover, snipe—and mash a quantity of potatoes 
with cream and butter. Spread this thickly over the bottom, sides, 
and edges of a deep dish. Lay the roasted birds in the middle 
of the dish; place them with the breast downward. Nick the 
edges of the potato, and stick in it inch lengths of vermicelli 
which has been baked. Reserve one or two of the birds to cut 
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Writers. to express anything but general delicacy and refinement ; 
but 4 notion is encouraged that results in the destruction of one of 
the most beautiful of natural objects—the human foot, This un- 


sional. These very muscles, being impaired by constant pressure 
of the stays, are still less able to bear a strain that would injure 
them even in a healthy state, so that peculiar maladies actually 
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2.—Emprompery ror Cuatr Back, Fic. 1, oN Pace 100.—Futt Size.—[For rest of design and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 46.] 


up and stew in a gravy made of a little flour, a beaten egg, and 


Be 4 


some stewed oysters. An excellent sauce piquante, that is to food 
what action is to oratory, may be used with game. Put a table. 


fortunate notion, that the beauty of the foot depends upon its 
smallness, leads.to the crippling of it till it becomes, in many 
cases, a bunch of crumpled deformity, It is a most reprehensible 
practice, alike revolting to good taste and good sense, to put the 
foot of the growing girl into a shoe that is not only too short, 
erumpling the toes into a bunch, but, being pointed, turns the 
Sreat toe inward, producing deformity of general shape and, in the 


caused by this fashion of high heels have come into being. The 


high heel is also a great mistake if only regarded as a matter | 
| three hard yolks of eggs, and mix the whole. Then add six an: 


of appearance, as it greatly increases the apparent size of the 
foot at a little distance, making it look like a hoof, and, to say 
nothing about taste, the fashion is attended with very serious dan- 
ger in walking quickly, or over uneven ground, or descending 
stairs, 


spoonful of parsley leaves and the same of capers in a mortar and 
beat them together; add a table-spoonful of fresh mustard and 


chovies boned and forced through a sieve, a table-spoonful of 
vinegar, two of oil, and a finely chopped shalot, and mix the 
whole. When to be used stir the sauce into half a pint of melted 
butter or strong beef gravy. 7 
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BID ME DISCOURSE.* 


By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avrgor or “Oty Myppe.ton’s Monry,” “ Viotok 
anv Vanquisuxp,” “Dorotuy'’s VeNTugR,” ETO. 


Sunday, July 81, 1881. 

I Ros this morning with the same vague feel- 
ing of mistrust against which I had so persistent- 
ly, yet vainly, struggled last night, with the same 
hatred of myself for this distrust, and yet with 
the same cowardly dread of hearing Mary mention 
anything relative to that day of the murder three 
years ago. I had not looked again at the photo- 
graph I bought last evening, but yet it seemed to 
be before my eyes all through the wakeful night. 

I only waited for the eastern light to climb the 
hills and bring a tender smile upon the western 
sea before I rose, grateful-in my heart for the 
country sounds and sights and scents around me. 
This was so different from our Chiswick home, 
with the red houses close upon us before and 
behind, and hand in hand with us on either side 
~—so different even from the tame view of sea 
and long parade and fashionable crowd which 
had been our idea of summer holidays. Oh, the 
joy and gladness of the summer Sunday morning 
in this tair, sweet, untamed land ! 

My lattice window was wide open while I dress- 
ed, and the Devon roses nodded in and cheered 
me, making me forget the harassed wakefulness 
of the past night. Then I leaned through to 
drink a deeper draught of the new joy and fresh- 
ness of the morning, and doing so, I saw two 
children standing hand in hand upon the door- 
step. I waited, smiling to see the little fellows 
expectant, just as they had been when I had 
seen them first, until I heard a strong, swift step 
upon the road, the click of the little gate, and 
then a voice, half laughing, half scarifying: ‘Go 
in! go int You'll certainly catch the worm if 
you’re out so early.” Then little pattering, hast- 
ening, eager steps down the garden path, a mer- 
ry call to “John,” and following that a trio of 
laughter down below the roses. I did not look 
out again, nor did I hurry over dressing, Some- 
how I felt more content, less lonely and uneasy. 
I had thought myself early—as I certainly was 
compared with our Sunday morning appearances 
at home—but when I went down-stairs I found 
Mary sitting at our parlor window, looking as if 
she had been down for hours. All through break- 
fast I fought with this new painful restraint that 
held me in her presence; but the fight grew eas- 
ier and easier as I saw that she herself had had 
little or no sleep, and yet that she so tenderly de- 
voted herself to me, coaxing me to eat, and say- 
ing unsuspiciously that she could see I had had 
what Silla calls “bad rest”; talking brightly to 
me, as if no shadow dimmed her own awaking. 

“ Listen!” I said, as through our open window 
came the chime of the village bells.‘ You will 
go to church, Mary 9” 

“T should like to go,’ she said, looking absent- 
ly far down the river’s track, “if it is not wrong 
to go only for the sake of a rest.” 

I would bave told her I thought it good to 
know that rest was to be won there, but I am so 
awkward, and never can say properly or in time 
what I mean. 

“Tf you do not mind, Mary,” said I, as, going 
upstairs together, we paused at the sound of the 
children’s arguments—I had seen Mr. Gunn go 
to the schools some time before, and if [had not, 
should have known he was absent by the differ- 
ent tone in his children’s voices, for their nurse 
was a rather incapable as well as dismal young 
woman, with her face wrapped up in a most de- 
pressing manner—“ we will take those little boys. 
Their nurse will not undertake it—Mr. Gunn said 
so last night—and it is such a pity to hear them 
fretting here.” 

Their delight over this project may have been 
great, but their evidence of it was measured. 
Trot’s lofty excellence could not stoop to more 
than a brief sweet smile, while Nap’s stoicism 
was entirely and perfectly impenetrable. They 
were dressed with willingness by the maid, who 
was apparently delighted at the prospect of being 
for a time released from what possibly weighed 
upon her mind as a responsibility, and we soon 
set off. Nap, having on a fresh little white tu- 
nic, took occasion to tumble down in the dustiest 
bit of the road, and wore a most impaired ap- 
pearance afterward; but, except for this diver- 
sion, we reached the church in safety and in time. 
But I cah freely confess now that the service was 
an ordeal to me throngh which I have no wish 
to pass again—at present; for there had been a 
sort of tacit understanding between us that Mary 
should have charge of Trot, and I of Nap, and 
envy ate my heart away through every minute of 
the service. Trot’s saintly bearing was perfect, 
and his devout and concentrated contemplation 
of the congregation certainly was all that Mary 
could have desired; but to be custodian of Nap 
I found to be a task not equally light. For a 
time he gave himself up to a thorough and un- 
hindered investigation of everything, from the 
height of the seat on which I had perched him, 
then fell into a steady, unintermittent regard of 
my features, his head turned to comfortably con- 
duct it, and that queer gaze of his, solemn and 
yet half humorous, growing more and more stead- 
fast as I writhed under it. I tried touching him, 
as if accidentally, with the end of my sturdy white 
umbrella, and I tried smiling sweetly into his face, 
but nothing disturbed him. With enviable per- 
sistence and firmness he, unmoved, continued his 
grave study of my face. I knew I should present- 
ly have to take the child out of church, and I was 
very sorry, for the simple country service was good 
for me. I tried to forget him, and for this pur- 
pose I looked about me. Then it was I noticed 
that almost every one seemed to be regarding 
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Mary. I wondered what the rustics thought of 
the lovely face, and what the few fashionably at- 
tired visitors thought of the plain brown dress, 
but I wondered more what Mr. Gunn thought 
when he turned his eyes so often to the beautiful 
lifted ones beside me; and then, I am sorry to 
say, I fell to thinking how terribly my dull com- 
plexion would look in that brown suit of Mary’s. 
This had been a little respite, and surely the ser- 
mon was half over now! Just then, as I hoped 
this and yet feared it—for the words were like 
fresh air to me—Mr. Gunn quoted a few lines 
which I was certain I had seen or heard before: 
“Till the etara go old, 
And the moon grows cold, 
Aud the leaves of the Judgment book unfold.” 

Instead of listening further, I was hunting 
through the chambers of my memory for the 
source of this, and finally fancied that an Ameri- 
can poet had written what he was pleased to call 
a Moorish love song, in which he vows to love the 
queen of his affections until the period therein in- 
dicated. I have heard many poets quoted in the 
pulpit, certainly, but the Moorish love song is a 
new experience. Through this brief recess Nap’s 
scrutiny never wavered. I saw Mary smile at 
last, and I tried to do so too, but it was heavy 
work under that close investigation, and I had 
lost my ficeting bravery, and was just succumb- 
ing, when (to my relief) Nap turned his head to 
the pulpit. But, after a grave contemplation of 
his father there, he clearly and loudly broke the 
silence of the congregation : . 

“Come home now, John.” 

My horror can only feebly be described when 
this infant in my care—actually held at the mo- 
ment within my encircling arm—tendered this 
friendly counsel to our pastor, with such an evi- 
dent conviction of its wisdom, and such stolid 
contempt for its repression. In a panic I put 
my fingers on the little pouting lips, and avoiding 
a glance either at Mr. Gunn or at Mary, took the 
child out of church, in fear and trembling, and 
hating myself for having been the cause of this 
extraordinary address to the pulpit. But I had 
no idea what reproof to administer, or how to im- 
prove the occasion, and so—weakly silent myself 
—I let him walk stolidly beside me, until he tum- 
bled down. After that I still more weakly car- 
ried him, for I was glad to hasten home, give him 
up to his nurse, and hide my own diminished head. 

No words can tell how apprehensively I await- 
ed the return of Mr. Gunn, and was quite grateful 
to Miss Brock for happening to be in our room, 
laying the cloth for our early dinner, 

“Twas a pity vou had the trouble of them.” 
she observed, elluding to the little lads, “ but that 
nurse ain't much, She’s always feelin’—like Pe- 
ter did when he sat at the gate of the temple 
weepin’—just mazed wi! toothache. I can’t say 
it do surprise me, for her bonnet ain’t naught but 
a limpet shell ‘pon top of her head.” 

“ Bat it is such fine warm weather,” suggested 
T, meekly, wondering what my bonnet looked like 
in Miss Angerona’s eves. 

“Oh yes, the weather’s handsome, sure nuff,” 
she allowed. “We get a fine passel of: mercies 
we do never stop to count up. The Almighty is 
fine and good to us one way and ‘nother; and 
that girl, though she’s been poorly all mornin’, 
is purty clever again now. Lor, miss, we must 
all of us feel slight now and then. Now I do 
hope you two’ll eat some dinner to-day, for the 
meat do go poor this weather if ‘tisn’t eaten. 
I've got the key of the Belvidere usable now, and 
you shall have it this afternoon. What time 
shall you want tea ?” 

“ Any time that will suit you best,’ I said, act- 
ing on Marv’s principle. 

“Lor, miss, never mind,” said Miss Brock, cor- 
dially. “If you’re late the girl will wait on you 
all right; for I do mostly go to chapel in even- 
in’s. I do very often have a bit o’ nap in the 
afternoons, an’ then I do like to go to preachin’ 
in the evenin,’ cause I can sleep so much better 
after bein’ out a bit.” 

Just then I saw Mr. Gunn come up the garden 
with Mary, Trot walking in advance, and I felt 
thankful to be sheltered in our own room; but 
my heart fell when Mary actually brought him 
straight in with her, telling me he would not be 
denied thanking me for my enterprise. His 
hearty laugh over our adventure did me good, 
and then, while he idled in our low parlor, giving 
it a curious homeliness, I thought, I told them, 
with a bad imitation of Miss Brock’s Cornish, her 
last speech to me. 

“A rather original reason for attending Divine 
worship,” said Mr. Gunn, with nis pleasant laugh. 
“It reminds me of a motive given by one of her 
countrymen to tardy almsgivers to provoke them 
to good works: an old friend of mine heard it. 
A missionary meeting was held at Porthleven, 
and the necessity of sending the Gospel to the 
heathen in foreign parts was strongly urged. 
One good brother who belonged to Porthleven, 
and knew a great deal of local politics, concluded 
hig oration thusly: ‘I do hope, friends, that 
there'll be a good collection, and I think you did 
ought to come out liberal ¢his year, for the fishin’ 
han’t been bad, and you have had two very good 
wrecks,” 

“The heathen in foreign parts were their bro- 
thers indeed,” laughed Mary, and by that time 
my apprehension had worn off, and I had forgot- 
ten my ignominious exit from charch. 

Presently Mary called the children in, and in 
her pretty, easy way amused and played with 
them, trying to make me do 80 too, but I could 
not, for I could not sufficiently forget myself. I 
was not astonished that Mr. Gunn looked with 
such quiet, intense pleasure at her, and so for- 
bearingly left unnoticed my awkward advances ; 
yet he specially addressed me before he left, to 
pretend he did not see my discomfiture. 

“Nap is not the only child in Rocklands who 
has covered himself with glory to-day, Miss Os- 
well,” he said, with a smile for me, and a kind 
touch upon his boy’s hair. “ There was a brisk 


little girl in the school who volunteered to tell 
me how Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed, 
and then informed me it was by brimstone and 
treacle.” Then he went away laughing, and left 
us laughing too, and far more ready for dinner 
than we should have been. 

When it was over, Miss Brock brought in the 
key of the Belvidere (not very shining), and we 
strolled out. I paused in the garden, fancying 
Mary would like to visit the tower alone, but she 
looked at me wistfully : “ You will come, Barry ?” 

“Oh yes,” I said, quite naturally, the moment 
I saw it was what she wished. ‘ You can not get 
rid of me, now you have brought me so far, Mary. 
We shall have a delightful walk, for it is, indeed, 
as Miss Angerona said, ‘ handsome weather sure 
nuff.’” 

Yet, for all my studied unconstraint, I found, 
as we went on, I could not throw from my mind 
its great anxiety. As we neared the Belvidere, I 
talked to Mary on irrelevant matters, but this was 
always an effort to me, and defeated its own ends. 
I began to think it as impossible for me to still 
my doubts, vague as they were, as to stop the mo- 
tion in the spikelets of quaking-grass I gathered ; 
so I fell into silence just as she had done, and 
stood turned away from her, looking down upon 
the purple slope of moorland, while she fitted the 
key in the lock, and opened the door, for I seem- 
ed to understand so well the trembling of her fin- 
gers over the task. Then I followed her, lazily 
as I could seem to do, into the tower, and up the 
few stairs which led straight from the lower 
room—evidently only an entrance, as Miss Brock 
had said—into the upper one, which, in spite of 
its desolate, unvisited look, was a very strong 
contrast, e 

Intentionally averting my eves from Mary, I in- 
spected the room. There was a small window 
on each of the three sides, and beyond the one 
over the river I saw the broken rails still stand- 
ing, ugly reminders of the tragedy this little place 
(built for pleasure) had witnessed. Below each 
window was a semicircular little bracket table. 
On one stood an old-fashioned ruby claret glass, 
on one a well-worn blotting-book and inkstand, 
and on the other a heavy antique tobacco jar. 
But what added greatly to the furnished look of 
the room was the fact that the door was lined 
with book-shelves, so well filled that to close it 
behind us was quite a labor, but when we had 
done so the -whole character of the room was 
changed, even though below it, upon the dark 
green carpet, lay that great stain so visible still ! 

T was examining everything in this slow, de- 
liberate way, partly to avoid a glance at Mary, 
and partly to avoid a thought of what she felt, 
or even a remembrance of that mystery between 
us, when her voice startled me, it was so oddly 
strained and perplexed. 

“ Barbara, I have such a strange, strange feel- 
ing! I can not understand it. Did you ever en- 
ter a room that you seemed to know? Did you 
ever seem to have been in a place before, and 
yet not know you have? What is ity I seem 
to have been here before, but on a different day 
—a misty, brooding day. I know the scene—the 
bridge down there; the river; the bank; the 
heather; the road bevond; even one sheltered 
spot where the May-weed is in blossom—vet it is 
so late for that. Yes, it was late, I remember, 
then. And the river sobbed and wailed. How 
do I know that, when to-day it is so glad and 


swift? Listen! Is not the water rushing mer- 
rily in summer gladness? Barbara, what does it 
mean? Have I been—mad ?” 


“My dear,” I cried, putting my arms about 
her, and softly kissing her white cheek, trying 
vainly, I fear, to hide from her the fact that I 
was frightened, “come home now. This is a 
chill, damp, uninhabited, uncomfortable, unsocia- 
ble place ;” for I scarcely knew what to urge to 
entice her away, while there came back to me 
that insane longing for Denis, as if he weve the 
only one who could help her now or advise me. 

“Yes,” said Mary, repeating my words in a 
slow, confused way, ‘it is a chill, damp, cruel 
place, but it is not that—oppresses me. It is—a 
dream, I think. Can it be? What is it that I 
can not grasp? Barbara”—in an eager, intense 
whisper, her eves wild and feverish in her pale 
face— I—recognize this room; and vet I do not. 
Tell me what we came for. Was it’—dazedly 
looking round—“ to gain some clew to—who was 
here with Evlyn? Did we say that appointment 
he came to keep was not with the man who was 
murdered? J forget. But if it is not a dream 
—look on that upper shelf, Barbara, and I think 
all the volumes will be” (her haud upon her side 
as if in pain) “ ‘State Trials.’ 

“No, I will not, Mary,” said I, sturdily. “TI 
hate dreams to be remembered. They are all 
nonsense and indigestion and untruth. This 
wretched room makes my head ache, and I shall 
faint if you keep me here.” I never have faint- 
ed in my life, ard have not the slightest idea 
with what sensation it begins; but 1 could not 
help this excuse, as J laid my fingers soothingly 
for u moment on her wide, bewildered eyes. 

“I am so sorry, Barbara,” she said, in her 
sweet, pitiful tones, “Come away. I am selfish 
to have kept you. You are right. Let us shake 
off the horror of this place, dear. I was forget- 
ting it was Sunday. Why did we choose to-day % 
Now come back to our own quiet rooms, and you 
will play to me, won’t vou ?”’ 

“Yes,” said I, shakily; for it occurred to me 
that my music would scarcely soothe her, and how 
few things I could play without notes—only two 
or three showy pieces of a boisterous and tumult- 
uous character, learned to perform at any party 
where I had no help for it, and I thought of the 
last one, and how, if she asked me what it was, it 
would not sound soothing to say, “ Valse Caprice, 
by Tschaikowsky, op. 4.” 

I found myself repeating this tranquillizing ex- 
planation again and again, as—still with my af- 
fected headache and faintness—I decoyed Mary 
from the Belvidere, without having alluwed ber 


to discover what books occupied th 
of these curious ookakeleas reer ions 

But when we reached the Lady-house a great 
surprise awaited us—and yet somehow it seems 
now as if it could have been no surprise to me— 
for Denis was there. What a different aspect 
everything had to me then! And yet I saw. be. 
low all his courteously cheerful entertainment of 
us, that there was upon him—as there had been 
and still was upon me—a restraint against which 
he almost vainly contended. My own vague un- 
easiness had increased tenfold since I had wit. 
nessed that strange mood of Mary’s in the Belvi- 
dere, and I am afraid I watched her in a troubled 
way, though I really did try not to do so. I fan- 
cied Denis did so too; but it was quite plain to 
me that she was not aware of this. At first I 
thought she looked vexed to see Denis, but after. 
ward it struck me she was glad he had found us, 

As for him, unrestful though he certainly was 
even I, dull as I am, could not mistake the fact 
that it was a delight to him to be once more in 
her presence, and that his eyes never grew wea 
of following her. During tea (and we all seemed 
determined to idle over our delicious country tea) 
I had wondered whether the conversation would 
touch upon the motive of our visit here, scarce 
knowing whether I hoped or feared it; but when 
the lingering meal was over, and Denis had fol- 
lowed Mary to the old-fashioned seat in the lat- 
tice window, which was her favorite lounge, he 
set my mind at rest, just in his usually straight. 
forward, direct way. 

“My father’s place, Miss Keveene, is not far 
from here. I mean the place that was my fa- 
ther's. He sold it.” 

“What a pity!” said Mary, liatlessly; and I 
fancied she had forgotten all I had told her about 
Denis paying his father’s debts; but of course I 
had not told her old Mr. Vesey had sold the place 
without even consulting his son. 

“ And I used,” he went on—and I saw that he 
was steadily regarding Mary, a8 he sat beside her 
—‘‘to pass this house sometimes, and ride under 
that little Belvidere on the height. But that was 
before the murder which made the spot shunned 
and avoided, Strange to say, I have never been 
within sight of it since the evening of that day.” 

“What day?’ asked Mary, very white and 
still and cold. 

“The day that George Haslam was murdered 
in that tower.” 

“ How strange !” said Mary. 
this Mr. Haslam ?” 

“Tdid a little, and though so little, quite enough 
to make me very anxious that the boy, who is now 
owner of Rocklands Manor, should break from 
his guidance. Since Haslam’s death the lad has 
been a different fellow. I often see him—he is 
at Eton now—and rejoice to feel that he will be 
such a man as I hear his father was years ago. 
It is a villainous thing to say a word against the 
dead, but Haslam’s intluence, if Ernest Discombe 
could not have been saved from it, would have 
ruined the lad, as it ruined the happiness of his 
father and brother, Miss Keveene,” he went on, 
more earnest in his quiet way than I think I had 
ever seen him, and his eyes so kind and anxious, 
“Twas almost painfully interested in the cireum- 
stances of this murder. I had to go to India 
just after it occurred, else I should have striven 
in the trial to do something toward solving & 
mystery which I feel sure still exists. I would 
like to do so.” 

“It is too late for you, Mr. Vesey,” said Mary, 
lifting ner lashes for one swift gaze into his face. 
“You say vou passed here on the day of the mur- 
der, Think what might have been if you had 
made a discovery then! Now your turn has 
passed, and—it is mine.” 

“If so, Mary,” said Denis, in a new, relieved 
tone, as if at last he had heard her utter words 
he had been longing for, “let me help you.” 

“Help me ¥” she said, with a swift, sad laugh, 
and rose as she spoke. ‘I need no help—no 
other help. I have my generous, faithful Barba- 
ra, Didn't you promise to play to me, Barbara ? 
Do, for 1 am so weary of the water’s sound.” 

I glanced at Denis, a little alarmed, I fear, for 
the water’s sound could not be heard from the 
Lady-house, and I dare say I glanced appealingly 
too (as I felt), for he understood. 

“May T play instead »” he asked, simply; and 
even he could not help but see Mary’s grateful 
luok, and must have felt pleased. 

Some of the things he played I knew, but most 
I did not, and I did not wish to. It was pleasure 
enough to listen to the dreamy, beautiful thoughts 
he knew so well how to utter, and to see that 
even for Mary this indeed was rest. Once long 
ago Denis had laughed at me when I was wonder- 
ing over his having learned so much music off 
book, and told me that what he had loved he 
could not help making his own; but I don’t think 
I had ever heard his music sound just as it did 
this evening. It was while he was playing one 
of the bits I recognized, a plaintive saraband of 
Handel's, and my eyes were absently wandering 
from one to another of the photographs of Rock- 
lands Manor surrounding us, that I quite sudden- 
ly, as it seemed to me, and not in my usually grad- 
ual, deliberate way, decided to tell Denis of Mary’s 
recognition of the convict on Portland Island, and 
to show him the photograph I had purchased of 
the coach and its passengers to Rocklands on the 
day of the murder. I went on pondering this 
decision in my ridiculously unstable way till the 
music ceased, after a beautiful slow movement of 
Clementi's whici: left the tears in my eyes. 

“You played Bach chiefly, did you not?” said 
Mary as he joined her, speaking unconcernedly ; 
yet I saw that she looked out through a mist of 
tears, which she resolutely kept from falling. “Is 
not Bach the German for brook? Yet his music 
is not so like its blithesome, merry flow as—as 
an ocean of peace and power.” 

“It is wholesome music,” said I, lamely, glad 
to turn away from the harassing effect of those 
photographs in the dusk. 


“Did you know 
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“ ise music,” said Mary, absently; an 
eas ited as he put down by her. He talked 
to both of us, but hig voice grew low with untold 
nderness When he addressed Mary, and present- 
iy Idecided I would go out and await him, that I 
hight be certain of the opportunity to speak to 
a uoaiairk for the photograph anda shawl, 

das Miss Brock’s mansion is not on a very ex. 
oo could not help being aware that 


ive scale, I : ’ ; 

ann was something wrong in the children’s 

room, and that the nurse had wilily set the door 
’ 


ide either to silence a refractory mortal 
sean he dread of publicity, or to intrap any 
sger-by into acting unconscious bogle. As I 
paased zhe looked up with fairly well assumed 
surprise and awe, and cried, “ Oh, Nap, here’s one 
of the ladies! she'll ery to see you so nanglity. 

I can not say 1 could readil y have done so, even 
for the glorious result of Nap’s conversion, but I 
could still less have done so a moment later, Bee- 
ing his instantly awakened, hopeful anticipation 
of this result. He would evidently mightily have 
enjoyed the sight of tears in my eyes, and his 
study of my countenance grew for him appatlingly 
lively. I was far too conscious of my own in- 
ability to improve this occasion to venture within 
the room, or question the child’s nurse on what 
was wrong, but Trot met me thoughtfully, and in 
his aweetly superior mauner informed me of Nap’s 

sgression. 
ara won’t say his prayers, and John said we 
were to go to bed before he came home. I’ve 
gaid mine, and if Nap doesn’t, he won’t be the 
boy the Good Lord loves.” 

« J] don’t care,” said Nap, in his softly apathetic 
tones. “I'll be the boy the Bad Lord loves.” 

What could I sav? I should, I fear, positively 
have kissed one chubby little stolid cheek if I 
had staid; so with a feebly murmured moralizing 
that I hoped they would not hear—for I knew 
that though Trot would pardon it, Nap would 
sturdily despise me for it—I escaped. 

Having got my cloak and the photograph, I 
went slowly down-stairs; and then, thinking 
Denis might await my return to bid me good- 
nigbt, and so frustrate my plan, I opened the sit- 
ting-room door to tell him, but softly, because he 
was singing, and [I would not disturb them. So 
I heard the conclusion of the song : 


try?” 


odd curt laugh, 
she called her Barbara.” 


years—“ TI will soon have finished. 


prepared.” 


covery which had brought her here. 


take with him and look at afterward. 


cious, even if traceable. 


burned steadily, 


touching it. 


“T dream of thee then I saw her,” 
When evening shadows on the streamlect play; 

When softly fades the golden light of day; 
When the sweet moon glides slowly on her way; 


Then, love, I dream of thee. 


“T dream of thee 
With anxions longing and with timid fear; 
Yet with sweet pain in every starting tear. 
Thou conldst not be more loved, nor be less dear. 
Thus, love, I dream of thee.” 


for this; “I can not bear it.” 
gently as if he knew no suffering himself. 


hend, and to speak of it is best. 


“T have taken that freely from the German, | all well now. 


have I not, Miss Keveene ?” Denis said ; “and the 
melody is Schubert’s, because it seemed to fit so 
wonderfully. Mean of me, wasn’t it? But I 
could not resist singing that—to you—Sunday 
though it be.” 

“You should not to me,” said Mary, quietly. 
“To any one but me. I have valued your friend- 
ship—I have indeed, though I have never seemed 
to—but I wish you had never offered me more.” 

And before I had time to speak, just like the 
knight he had once spoken of, “who loved one 
only, and who clave to her,” he stuuped and 
touched her hand with his lips. 

Without a word, I left the room again, then 
spoke in cheerfully as I reached the open win- 
dow: “Denix, I am going for a little constitu- 
tional. You will pass me on your way out, and 
Ican bid you good-night then.” So with a nod 
I went. 

What a tender sweetness there was in the twi- 
light! Somehow, when Mr. Gunn came up to me 
on the bridge, it seemed as if our natures have 
their twilight hours too, for the blaze of his sun- 
by merriment had passed, and his words and 
manner had the peaceful quietness of the twi- 
light scene around us. He asked at once for my 
friend—of course his first thought would be for 
Mary—and then he asked, but with no inquisitive- 
ness, whether we had been to church; and when 
T answered in the negative, there was not in his 
Voice the faintest implied reproach. He told me 
pleasantly of the very small congregation he had 
had in this sparely peopled spot ; and how he had 
had to pull himself up when he canght himself say- 
ing, “ Many of you will remember,” ete. But he did 
hot goin then ; and as I did not like to turn aside 
because of missing Denis, nor to go back for fear 
Mary herself should stroll with him as far as the 
gate, we walked slowly to and fro, backward and 
forward, on the bridge, while the twilight paled 
and paled, and between the grand dark scattered 
clouds the stars came slowly forth. I do not 
know what he said, but I know it was all good 


attitude of the tall young figure. 


she had no thought of us. 


horses, and then she spoke to me, just quietly and 
her wide dry eyes. 
Westereombe. 
my friend assured her she had not; and so, with 


on, Just at first this lovely, sorrowful face haunt- 
ed me; but my friend laughed about ‘the pretty 
damsel who had lost her party,’ until I thought 
that was all, and it soon passed quite out of my 
mind. You know how a dim memory haunted 
me now and then in Miss Keveene’s society when 
I met her in Weymouth: it was the faint, almost 
dead memory of her fave as I bad seen it here; 


“ But you will listen to me, Denis, and you will 


“Try? Oh yes, I will try,” he said, with an 
“Surely I can be as faithful as 


‘Hush, Denis, please”—for the mood was 80 
unlike the steadfast, patient friend of such long 
Walk here 


slowly, and so if Mary comes we shall not be un- 


Then, walking just as Mr. Gunn and I had 
walked, and yet, for some inscrutable whim of 
mine, upon the other side of the bridge, I told 
him of that shock to Mary when the young con- 
viet. crossed the quarry toward us in Portland ; 
of her frequent journeys to the island afterward ; 
of her quest in London, and the hope of a dis- 
Then, rath- 
ev hesitatingly—for I feared what he might say 
to any independent act of mine, I had so seldom 
committed them—I told him of my fancy of the 
photograph helping us in our clew for a possible 
third person who might have been in the Belvi- 
dere that day three years ago, and how I had gone 
back to buy the photograph, and found that one 
of the visitors to Rocklands on that day was 
Mary herself, offering him the photograph to 
Indeed, I 
quite fancied he might have seen it, for I felt 
sure the detective would have hunted it up, though 
to him the passengers would be equally unsuspi- 


“ Hold it, Barbara,” he said, in a stern sort of 
way, and he lighted a wax match, and held it to 
the paper, for in the still night air the little ame 
Then he was so silent that I 
did not like to speak, but I eagerly watched his 
face, as far as I could see it with the frail light 


“Yes, it is Mary Keveene,” he said, and for a 
moment I saw a passion of angry love and des- 
perate tenderness on his pale face; “ unmistak- 
ably so, though the Mary Keveene of three years 
ago more, of course, than of to-day. Barbara— 
no, do not take it, leave it with me—I will tell 
you now where and how and when I met her first. 
T told you that what had so long puzzled me I 
understood when once more I saw her troubled 
and confused, You heard me tell her this even- 
ing how I had passed the Belvidere on the day of 
that murder three years ago? Barbara—it was 


“Oh, Denis, hush, hush !” I cried, and clasped 
my hands upon my ears, though of course he 
knew the photograph might have prepared me 


“Yes, you can, Barry,” he said, as kindly and 

“ It 
is only something which we in time shall compre- 
I remember it 
It came back to me on that morn- 
ing in Henry’s room, when I saw the same pale, 
lovely face, the same scared glance from the sor- 
rowful dark eyes, and the same half-shrinking 
I was ariving 
from my father’s place to Westercombe on that 
June evening, and as an old friend was with me in 
the dog-cart and was talking much, I drove slow- 
ly. I had gone a little way—perhaps a mile— 
beyond the Belvidere, when on my right, among 
the undergrowth on the river's bank, I heard a 
quick, light, hurrying step, and was sure I also 
heard a low and pitiful sobbing. But my friend 
talked on, evidently hearing nothing, and so I did 
not stop, but—listening all the time—drove more 
slowly stil. And then—and then,” said Denis, 
uncovering his head and pushing the hair from 
his face, ‘“‘a woman came out into the road, as if 
straight to stop us—a woman young and tall and 
beautiful—but you know her; what need have I 
to say it? She seemed to be looking straight at 
me as she came in sight, her face terribly pale, 
but her eyes so dry and wide that it was a shock 
to me to see them so after the grievous sobbing 
I had heard. She drew back when she saw us, 
and stood turning her head away, as if to prove 
T raised my hat in- 
voluntarily, for [could not help fancving she had 
hurried out into the road when she had heard our 


calmly as a lady would, while still that fire was in 
She had mistaken, she said, 


the sound of our wheels for that of the coach to 
No need to say I begged her to 
let us drive her if she had missed the coach, but 


a little bow, she walked from us, and we drove 


and wise and churitable, and I like to think my 
empty years have held that peaceful hour, 

He went in only when he saw Denis come 
through the garden gate, and knew then whom I 
Was awaiting, and I stood where I was until Deuis 
came up, so deep in thought that he started vis- 
ibly, and almost painfully, when I addressed him. 

“I waited here to speak to you, Denis,” I be- 
Gan, as awkwardly shy aa usual. 

“ Yes, Barry 2” he said, in his gentle way, and 
offering me his hand, as if that were a tangible 
encouragement, 

7 Of Mary,” I went on. 
ae es,” he said, but not in the same low, absent 

vay, 

“You are her friend, I know, Denis,” I said, 
making only a step at a time. 

» Her lover, Barbara.” 

_ “Yes, her lover,” I amended, with the swift pas- 
Slonate rising of a lump in my throat. “IT un- 
derstand, Denis, It is because I understand that 

have decided to consult you. I can not help 
her in her trouble, and—perhaps you can.” 

No, I can not,” he said, heavily. “ You heard 
her Say go,” 


but the distinct remembrance returned to me on 
the day I saw her in Henry’s room, with the same 
tearless: misery in the beautiful eyes, and the 
same shrinking attitude. We were talking then 
of the murder which must on that other evening 
just have been committed, and thus the two days 
were brought together bya flash in my thoughts.” 

“Then, Denis,” I gasped, ‘ you—really  be- 
lieve—” 

“T believe,” he said, just like the loyal, simple 
gentleman he was, “nothing against the girl I 
love. But it hag taught me whom she loves, and 
now, of course, I understand how she, loving him, 
can believe in no crime of his.” 

“ But this possible third person who might 
have been present in the Belvidere, Denis? Can 
you understand her wish to find that out when 
she—” 

“ Hush, dear,” said Denis, very low and patient- 
ly, but just as if he reminded me that no one had 
a right to doubt her. “She will not take my 
help, and I love her too well to force it upon 
her; but she knows how wholly and entirely my 
heart is hers, and perhaps some day, when she 


remembers this, she will let me be of use to her. 
But even now she will take your help, and grate- 
fully. Be true to her, dear Barbara, and help 
her all you can.” 

And I said I would, just looking up among the 
quict stars, as if that would help me to be as true 
and unsuspicious and unselfish. 

(TO BE VONTINUKD.] 


WAYS AND MEANS IN AN 
ENGLISH VILLAGE, 

N English village—we visited once a typical 
<4 one in Devonshire—is usually almost en- 
tirely owned by one or perhaps two of the 
county gentlemen. In this case the “Squire,” 
who lived at B—— Hall, a very tine old place 
five miles from the village, owned nearly every 
house in the place. The village consisted of one 
long street, from which various lanes or road- 
ways branched in different directions. There 
was a neat little railway station, a bit of common, 
a pond with some fine willows, and two or tliree 
places of worship, one of which was hoary with 
age, and stood in the midst of an old church-yard, 
with a gateway which had done good service 
three centuries ago, There were two inns, and a 
temperance public- house with a very gloomy- 


looking “tea-room.” Just up the road the curate 


lodged, and the rectory was a fine old brick man- 
sion, with gable end’ and a leafy garden. On 
the outskirts of the viliage were one or two rath- 
er fine houses, one, a solid brick mansion, being 
the doctor’s, and the other belonging to an old 
sea-vaptain, This was, of course, only a villaue, 
in no sense a ¢own, and as such was, we think, 
thoroughly typical. 

The houses were nearly all on a par, some be- 
ing a little poorer, some a little better, but all in- 
hubited by people who earned their bread by 
hard labor; and in this connection we would say 
that in an English country place there are trades 
unknown to us; for instance, that of thatching, 
and again of sheep-tending. The former once 
was a very thriving business, but has now so lost 
ground, owing to scarcity of work, that it is by no 
means advisable for many men in the same place 
to follow it. A good thatcher attends to roofs 
and to stacks as well, and he is occupied during 
the cold months in making his own “ spears,” if 
he is thrifty, which he sells to his employers and 
uses in fastening down the thatch. His men 
are paid about fifty cents a day, his own earnings 
being between nine and twelve dollars weekly, 
which was considered, in Devonshire language, 
“ fairish good earnings.” 

The other smali trades-people in such a village 
will be the cobbler, who always keeps his shop in 


his house—often in one window—the dressmaker 


and milliner, who does “small work” for the gentry, 
and has her litte stuffy room full of apprentices, 


and the watchmaker, perhaps, who also has his 
wares in his front window, and his shop in a 


piece partitioned off of some room in his cottage. 


Other stores there will be of a general character 


to supply the modest needs of such a little com- 
munity, and unless a large town be very remote 
there will be no shop in which much money could be 
expended or many superfluous articles purchased. 
As there is always a market-town to go to, the 
farmers and their wives and daughters make 
their purchases there on market days, and so 
they rarely need to patronize the village stores. 

To begin with house rent. Let us suppose the 
cottage of a thatcher or other tradesman, like a 
painter or under-farmer, consisting of six or sev- 
en rooms, there wili be,a tidy parlor, a kitchen 
and outside kitchen, and three to five upper rooms. 
For this and a piece of ground he will pay about 
twenty doilars a year, certainly not more, and 
his taxes may be five or six. Le wili be sure to 
cultivate his ground so as to bring in all the ve- 
getabies needed for his family, and there will be 
poultry, and one pig at a tine fattening for family 
use, few, unless those with a farm, caring for more 
than one animal of the kind. One pig wiil sup- 
ply the family with bacon for the winter, and 
the good housewife always understands the cur- 
ing of hams, and instructs her daughters in the 
sane. Occasionally eggs will be sold at such a 
cottage, but us a rule there are always one or 
two women in the village who make such their 
exclusive right—* dairy-women,” who sell butter 
and eggs and milk and cream, 

Now let us see what the cottager's expenses 
are. Meat is sold him at about sixteen cents a 
pound, almost the only article of his cousump- 
tion which is dearer than it might be in an Amer- 
ican village, and, unless a few groceries, almost 
the only article he needs to buy, His meals will 
probably be as follows: Break fast—bacon, either 
fried alone or chopped up with potatues; coffee 
or beer; and a modicum of bread. Dinner—a 
stew, or a piece of boiled meat with greens—one 
vegetable—and occasionally a simple pudding ; to 
this is often added beer or cider, Tea will be 
sure to consist only of bread and butter (or treacle) 
and tea, unless water-cress be available; and in 
some cases a supper of bread and cheese will fol- 
low before bed-time. Oatmeal porridge has late- 
ly come into more general use in England, and 
the poorer classes are beginning to find out how 
to bake beans, and inake use of American self- 
raising flonr, ete, while American meats, even 
down to bacon, are eagerly sought for as cheaper 
if not better. 

In regard to his other family expenses, the 
question of clothes is far simpler than in our 
country, for except in rare instances such a man’s 
daughters would not think of finery; a “tidy” 
appearance during the week, a simply trimmed 
bonnet and “best” gown for Sundays, being all 
that is necessary. Shoes and boots are always 
of the most primitive and durable fashion, and 
the stockings worn are nearly always knitted by 
the women of the family. Should a dress be 
made “out,” a woman of this class would rarely 


pay above one dollar for the making, so that a | 
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costume suitable for even church-going would not 


cost above three or four. Prints or calicoes are 


comparatively high - priced, twelve cents @ yard 


being ordinarily asked for a good quality. 

Minor expenses are very few. rt is wonderful 
how frugally such a family contrives to live, and 
yet with the utmost appearance of decency and 
the necessaries of life. At az early an age as 
possible such a man’s daughters will go into serv- 


ice, which accounts for the excellence of nearly 
all English servants. 
cleanly, and well-regulated households, and near- 
ly all have learned at home the domestic arts, 
needle-work included. The sons are early ap- 


They come from careful, 


prenticed, and generally live at home until their 
trade is learned, giving in to the family exchequer 


their earnings. 


It was surprising to us to see how often such 


a household as we describe lays by money, for at 


most the income rarely exceeds three to five 
hundred dollars a year—more, as we know, than 
many curates with large families have, since two 
hundred and fifty to four hundved ave generally 
the incomes of these miuor clerical gentlemen— 
yet such is the case, few frugal-minded cottayers 
being without sume hoard, for sickness or sudden 
need. The great drawback to prosperity in some 
cases is the existence of “long bills.” Trades- 
mep, laburers, thatchers, etc., are often only paid 
once or twice a year, so that iv their turn they 
are compelled to have bills with their butcher aud 
baker, the system of long eredit serving vich and 
poor in England alike, and, let us say, serving 
them often, in both cases, to their ruin. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M. M.—Get Madras muelin curtains for your 
dnughter’s room, and put them on rods and rings, 
You will find the donble-faced Canton flannel most 
satisfactory material for plain table-covers and for 
mantels, We can not tell you how to lighten a switch 
of hair, Frescoing and plain whitened ceilings, also 
papered ceilings, are ueed here, 

Critia.—Une your red and black striped silk for a 
pleated vest and petticoat front of your suit, with a 
basqne, short draped scarf front, and long back dra- 
pery of the black brocaded satin, You will fine models 
for such combinations in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XV. 

Constant Reaper.—You can not biy a Persian 
Iamb-akin jacket for less than $106 to $2003 hence you 
will do well to have yours put in order, or else to cut 
it up for trimmiug a cloth costume, or for a pelerine 
cape and muff. Many of the most fashionable cos- 
tumes of the season have this trimming. 

M. L. C.—Wear light tan-colored undressed kid 
gloves with long Joose wrists with your pale blue ot 
toman silk dress for either day or evening toilette, 

Inquiner.—The front and vide breadths of the pola- 
naise you mention are not lifted by looping or pleats. 
The extra breadth put in for making the back bouflant 
is confined to the ends of the middle back forms, and 
the top droops over in two loops like those of a bow, 
after heing gathered down the middle; this back 
breadth is longer than the side forme of, the skirt, aud 
ig pleated to them near its upper edge. 

M. R—Use your brocaded velvet for the front 
breadths and vest offyyour short black dress, aud buy 
ottoman silk or elxe plain velvet for the basque and 
short wrinkled front and long back drapery. Trin it 
at the foot in the way shown on the dress of such a 
combination on page T65 of Bazar No. 45, Vol. XV. 

Darsy.—Yon will find many illustrations of cloth 
snits in late numbers of the Bazar, Paniers are more 
used for house dresses, and pelisaes for the street. If 
your cloth dress must serve both purposes, you should 
follow the simple fashions of tailor-made dresses, 

Fate Fursisuisa.—Your ideas about the portiére 
and the plush mantel cover are good. Have Madras 
muslin curtains for your upper windows ¢ raw silk and 
plush are liked for warm draperies for winduws and 
doors. 

J.R. V.—The ushers at day weddings are again wear- 
ing pearl-colored kid gloves with black stitching on 
the back. The coat is a black cloth Prince Albert 
frock, and the trousers are dark gray. Their cravats 
may be white ottoman, black, or a dark Color, but must 
be uniform, whatever color is chosen. 

Lavra.—Have your plaid rilk made up for the skirts, 
and use the velvet for a basque in the way lately tlus- 
trated in the Bazar, You can have a hood added to 
the Rngsian cloak, The Jersey jacket is a good pat- 
tern for a plain cloth sucque. 

Trenna.—Use your black Astrakhan cloth for wide 
borders, cufts, panels, and collar on a cloth suit that 
may be either dark green, black, olive, or seal brown, 

Isanvn.—A fur-lined circular will be the most com- 
fortable garment you can get for your money, but now 
that prices are reduced, you can find more dressy gar- 
ments for the same price, such as Russian cloaks bor- 
dered with fur, an elegant pelisse, or a Persian cloth or 
camel’s-hair cloak. 

Lucu.—Yon will find your questions answered in the 
article on Card Etiquette in Bazar No. 29, Vol. XIV. 
Luncheons were treated of in Bazar No, 33, Vol. XV. 
We know of no book on the subject. 

E. B. 8.--The only thing you can do with your velvet 
polonaise is to loop it bouffantly, and trim it with fur 
or feathers. 

AN Ou Sunsestunr.—Get black fox, black marten, 
or black hare fur to trim your velvet cloak ; $250 will 
buy a long seal-skin clouk. Place the finger-bowls 
ou the doyleys, and bring them to the table when the 
fruit is eaten. 

B. B.—A dress of garnet velveteen, or a velvet 
basque with ottoman silk or satin skirts, would be 
nice for a young lady of seventeen. If she prefers a 
wool dress, get green or garuet cloth, Her bonnet 
should be velyet of the same color, or else a folded 
velvet turban. 

Mrs. J. K.—Soutache is the wool or silk narrow braid 
used for braiding cloths, cashmeres, ete. We do not 
send samples or make purchases for our readers. 

Maun L.—Plush needs no trimming. It should be 
used for the cadet basque with a silk skirt that bas 
the front breadth or the side panels of pluxh. 

DexveMona:—A Balmoral skirt of your red and white 
striped poplin will be useful. The dresses you euu- 
merate are all very good, aud if you can ever buy so 
many for $70, ft is at present, when prices are so low 
that you can buy enough embroidered cashmere for an 
entire suit for $10. Get fonlard instead of striped or 
checked summer silk. It is impossible to tell you now 
what should be the prices of summer goods, as these 
are not now to be found on the counters of the stores, 
and we can not tell you what colors to get, as you du 
not tellus your complexion, style, etc. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVL, NO. 7, 


ASH-WEDNESDAY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


How sweet and wild the rich waltz music blowing, 
Blowing clear strains across these airy dances! 
What flashes of strange lustre in these jewels, 
What flushes of strange lustre in these glances! 
How heavy ix the air with breath of flowers! 


See the wine bead the brim in dazzling showers! 
Ab, what mad rapture rules these revelling hours, 


And hearing every joy upon their tides ! 
To what mad fall are all these currents flowing! 
Dance, dance, ye Mauads, dance! 


Hark! 
rolling! 
So, on some hidden rock in dark mid-ocean, 
The wailing buoy booms down to warn the sailor 
Of wreck and ruin with its storm-born motion. 
Nay, not an hour too soon the stroke falls now. 


Tear off the wreath, bind sackcloth on your brow, 


Throw ashes there—the altar waits your vow. 
Like a voice crying in the wilderness, 
Midnight, the great cathedral bell iy tolling! 
Toll, thou great death-knell, toll! 


IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtaor or “Patriond Keupary,” “Tir ATONEMENT 
or Leam Dunpas,” “Unper wuion Lop?” 
“My Love,” kro, 


CHAPTER IV.—{ Continued.) 
THE PAST AND PRESENT, 


A peap silence fell again between them, and 
for several momenta neither spoke. At last Ar- 
maine said, in a low and altered voice: 

“Your obedience is sublime, Miss Barrington ; 
but—may I say so without impertinence ?—vou 
carry your principle too far, Your virtue goes 

- over to the other side.” 

“Do you think 80%” she answered, still turn- 
ing over the leaves of the book. “I think that 
is impossible.” 

“ And that other ?—that other whose life you 
mar 9—whose heart you break 2” said Armine, in 
a tender, pleading way. 

“There must never be that other,” said Monica, 
very gently, but firmly also. “He would be 
warned in time.” 

“And if love were stronger than prudence ? 
and warnings were like waves beating against 
the sea-wall ?” Armine asked. 

She raised her eves and looked him full and 
calmly in the face. This was a point whereon 
she felt strong, and could afford to look the whole 
world in the face. 

“In that case,” she said, quietly, “there would 
be two martyrs to principle instead of one. But 
the principle of my devotion to my mother, and 
of my entire obedience to her, would be always 
paramount,” 

At this moment Mrs. Barrington entered the 
room, having finished her colloquy with the poor 
fellow whom her son was bent on ruining for 
punishment of some fancied insolence, and the 
young doctor could say no more. So much had 
the conversation taught him, that Monica would 
never cross her mother’s will for love of living 
man, and that he who would win her must first 
gain the favor of sweet-natured and exclusive Mrs, 
Barrington—that model of gracious Christian 
practice and high-caste Brahminical principle. 

“Tam sorry to have detained vou so long, Dr. 
8t. Claire,” she said, coming forward with that 
quickened step which means apology and re- 
deeming by seconds the time that has been lost 
in hours. 

“Jt does not signify,” he answered, with con- 
ventional politeness, ‘I am not busy to-day.” 

Had he epoken as he felt, he would have thank- 
ed her for her delay, Assuredly there was no- 
thing in it to regret, save perhaps that result of 

sadder knowledge. 

“ And Grace ?” the lady asked, still standing. 

He went into the present aspect of the case 
superficially, giving just so much professional 
accuracy as he thought well, no more. As he 
added a few technical terms, judiciously thrown 
in, the dear woman was perfectly satistied, flat- 
tered by this compliment to her supposed know- 
ledge, and possessed of the belief that now she 
understood the whole science and mystery of 
double pneumonia, with its dangers, its difficul- 
ties, and its remedies. He took his leave so soon 
as he had made his report, as was expected of 
him. But when he said good-morning to Monica 
he did not shake hands with her as usual. 

Deeply flushed as her face already was, the 
hard color in her cheeks burned with increased 
fire as she raised her dark gray eyes with a sud- 
den half-shy and half-reproachful look to his. 
Did that look really mean a half-reproach to 
hin, or was he foolish for thinking that it did ? 
He could not now cross the room and go round 
to where she stood, merely to shake hands with 
her as a sign of reconciliation, and to lift off that 
dumb reproach ! 

He would had he dared, but he dared not. 
What would Mrs, Barrington think ? and Monica 
herself? and the chance that his interpretation 
was a mistake? And yet it might be true! 

It was a small matter for a man to worry 
about—an apparently trivial, worthless, insignifi- 
cant, and utterly absurd little matter. Yet it 
threw him into a strange fever of uncertainty 
and contradictory self-reproach as he drove 
through the country lanes on his various errands 
of healing or despair. He was ina strange state 
of fever and uncertainty altogether to-day. Nev- 
er before had he found it so difficult to harmo- 
nize his life and co-ordinate possibilities with 
desires; never before had the difference between 
man’s social credit and personal worth seemed 
to him so bewildering, and the world’s award so 


* Begun in Hanres's Bazan No, 2, Vol. XVL 


Through the horns one mighty peal goes 


unequal and unjust. By birth, education, and 
inherited status he stood every inch Monica Bar- 
rington's equal; by hia father’s misfortunes and 
his own present circumstances he was immea- 
surably her inferior. Must, then, the lowered so- 
cial standard of his present condition absolutely 
and forever destroy the higher measure of his 
past? or might that higher measure and his 
own individual worth exalt and ennoble the low- 
er social standard of his present condition? 


Might the son of the Marquis de Sainte-Claire 


claim as his equal the daughter of the Barring- 


tons? or was the country doctor at Oakhurst 
worse than mad to aspire to an alliance with one 


of the eldest of the county families of Fellshire? 


CHAPTER V. 
MAKING HIS Way. 


Whirn unconscious hypocrisy Dr. St. Claire made 
that kind of love to Mrs, Barrington which young 
men are wont to make to elderly women when 
they wish to get something out of them—wheth- 
er it be present patronage or a future legacy, an 
invitation to dinner, a loan of doubtful repay- 
ment, or leave to marry the daughter. He talk- 
ed to her on her favorite subjects, followed her 
lead whether he agreed with her or uo, and al- 
ways let her have the last word. He asked her 
advice on private little matters of his own, where 
he said he felt at sea, and where the judgment 
of such a person as herself was invaluable. By 
the policy of instinct rather than by the forecast- 
ing of design, he threw into his manner a certain 
almost filial tone of half-caressing tenderness— 
that kind of tenderness which she had often miss- 
ed and always regretted in Anthony. But he was 
profoundly respectful withal, having that rare 
gift, accorded to so few, the power of showing 
respect through familiarity, and of being caress- 
ing, tender, and intimate, but neither forward nor 
obtrusive. 

He made his professional visits to the sick maid 
a pleasant domestic feature in the old lady's day, 
and brought with him a sense of moral sunshine 
which brightened for the time the colorless at- 
mosphere of the Dower-house. And as all that 
he did was done with sincerity of feeling, if the 
end was somewhat different from what appeared, 
Mrs. Barrington had never cause to be startled, 
and was content with things as they were. 

Most of all was she content with this nice young 
fellow who made himself so agreeable, and who 
was creeping slowly but surely into the sacred 
place of her affections. She sincerely liked him 
for what he was—a man who was not her social 
equal, but whose humanity was refreshing and 
delightful in its own way. His manners were 
quiet, his attitudes graceful, his words well- 
chosen, and the tones of his voice were harmoni- 
ous and sympathetic. He had no strong views 
on any subject, and he was well-informed on all. 
He was without violent antipathies or inconven- 
jent enthusiasms, and he had neither intellectual 
crazes nor overpowering passions. When he 
talked it was with judgment and moderation, 
His topics were never painful, and always free 
from doubtful issues. He never touched the 
bolder chords, the darker themes of life or human 
nature, and he was eminently safe and soothing, 
ILis conversation, with its mild optimism and lev- 
el philosophy, refreshed Mrs. Barrington, where 
that of others exhausted her. For the old value 
this kind of moral quietude more than the vigor- 
ous young can understand. The fiery passions, 
the tumultuous emotions, the mental unrest, the 
very intellectual earnestness itself of youth fa- 
tigues them like bodily exertion, or the restless 
activities of children, while the mild, calm, 
equable temper, the superficial philosophy which 
looks only on the bright side of things, and leaves 
the dark alone, is in harmouy with their condition, 
and suits them like the noonday “turn in the 
garden,” the evening game at bézique, and the 
gossip columns of the newspaper, which make up 
the sum of their exertions and emotions. 

Mrs. Barrington took it all as it came to her; 
and that the young man should be so mad, so 
wicked, as to seek to please her for the sake of 
her daughter, was a contingency as far from her 
mind as that he should plan a robbery or commit 
a murder. Good women, who have lived all their 
lives in the country, are not prone to think evil 
of their neighbors. They know too little of the 
realities of life to have had their senses sharpen- 
ed by experience at first hand; and the close-set 
borders of their own Auis-clos have not been 
pierced by information from others. Things, 
therefore, which to those who know the world 
are accepted as matters of course, are to them 
either absolutely unknown or anathema marana- 
tha, the possibility of which is not to be received 
in decent society. Wherefore Mrs. Barrington 
believed that Dr. St. Claire's attentions to her 
were the result of his natural sweetness, which 
made him wish to please her for her own sake; 
and as she would as soon have suspected the foot- 
man of cherishing a tender passion for her daugh- 
ter as she would have suspected him, she received 
all his pleasant wavs with gentle cordiality anda 
benevolent kind of condescension, to which her 
age, state, temper, and bearing gave a special 
charm. 

What Monica thought remained her own secret 
only. She made no confidences and betrayed no 
consciousness ; and Theodosia, who often found 
herself at five-o’clock tea at the Dower-house, 
saw nothing more than it was intended she should 
see. For certain reasons of ber own, and always 
following up the bewildering lead which she had 
made for herself, she could not possibly suppose 
that her quiet sister-in-law had any attraction for 
one whom she was resolute to see only as the pit- 
iable victim of a hopeless attachment to herself. 
She was always very kind to the young doctor. 
She meant to be provovative, but the dew of her 
coquetry fell on stony and ungrateful soil; and 
had Arming been able tu read the secret writing 


of Theodosia’s heart toward him, he would have 
been as utterly astounded as would gentle Mrs. 
Barrington had she been able to read that little 
love poem printed on his and addressed to her 
daughter. Ht was a game of blindman’s-buff all 
round, and no one knew the exact place of the 
other. 

One day the conversation turned on unequal 
marriages. Society round Oakhurst was much 
exercised at this time because of the choice which 
had been made by a certain young Mr. Meade, the 
heir to a fine estate and the future head of an in- 
fluential family. He had fallen in love with and 
married an innkeeper’s daughter—a good girl 
enough, pretty, well-mannered, well-educated, and 
of irreproachable conduct, but without the soft 
fringe of social velvet, without even a tag of in- 
herited purple to glorify her fine and cleanly 
homespun. He himself was simply a boor—an 
example of atavism and recurrence to the origi- 
nal type, as we find at times in old families 
where the sons have been suffered to run wild 
about the village, and to make their prime friends 
of rat-catchers and gamekeepers. He spoke with 
a strong provincial accent; haunted public. 
houses; liked a game at skittles in the back al- 
ley better than billiards in his father’s house; 
was familiar with bar-maids and awkward with 
ladies ; read nothing save a sporting newspaper, 
whieh he had to spell like a scheol-boy; could 
do little more than write his name; and he kept 
his betting-book by an arithmetic of his own com- 
posing. For all that he was born into the inher- 
itance of the purple, and he was the son of a 
county family. Woman for man, Daisy Cross was 
immeasurably superior to Frank Meade in every- 
thing which makes the worth of a human being. 

Mrs, Barrington was never bitter, This was 
not her way. Nevertheless, gentle as she was in 
manner, she was inflexible in matter, and she 
held her views with the firmness proper to those 
whose views represent to them principles, and 
whose principles are founded on what they be- 
lieve to be divine command and law. She would 
have been false to her own idea of right had she 
slackened in faithful testimony and uncompro- 
mising condemnation. And such a marriage a3 
this of Frank Meade’s, together with all the new 
order of thouglht—all the tendencies of modern 
society—wnus to her iniquitous, revolutionary, and 
to be fought against as Christian fought against 
Apollyon, 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER VIL 
4 DAY ASHORE. 


Most “landward” people, to use the Scotch 
phrase, would imagine that on board ship ladies 
would be content with any rough-and-tumble cos- 
tume that would serve all purposes from morn- 
ing till night. But on a long voyage the very 
reverse is the case. Nowhere else do women 
dress with more elaborate nicety, and with such 
studied exhibition of variety as their tolerably 
capacious wardrobes permit. For one thing, they 
have no more engrossing occupation. They can 
spend hours in their cabin devising new combi- 
nations; and as many of them are going to live 
abroad, they have with them all their worldly gear 
from which to pick and choose. It is a break in 
the monotony of the day to have one dress at 
breakfast, another for forenoon games and luneh, 
another for the afternoon promenade, another for 
the meal of state in the evening. Then nowhere 
else are well-made costumes seen to such advan- 
tage; the deck is a wide stage, and there is the 
best of light for colors. Moreover, in a woman’s 
eves it is worth while to take trouble about dress- 
ing well on board ship ; for it is no fleeting glance 
that rewards her pains. The mere change of a 
brooch at the neck is noticed. 

But all the innocent little displays that had been 
made during the long vovage were as nothing on 
board this ship to the grand transformation that 
took place in view of the landing at Malta. The 
great vessel was now lying silent and still, her 
screw no longer throbbing, and instead of the 
wide, monotonous circle of water around her, here 
were blue arms of the sea running into the gray- 
green island; and great yellow bastions along the 
shore; and over these again a pale white and pink 
town straggling along the low-lying hills. After 
breakfast the men-folk were left in undisturbed 
possession of the deck. They were not anxious 
about their costume—at least the middle-aged 
ones were not. They smoked their cigars, and 
leaned over the rail, and watched the swarm of 
gayly painted boats that were waiting to take them 
ashore, And perhaps some of them were begin- 
ning to wish that the women would look alive; 
for already the huge barges filled with coal were 
drawing near, and soon the vessel would be en- 
veloped in clouds of dust. 

Then the women began to come up, one by 
one; but all transformed! They were scarcely 
recognizable by mere acquaintances. There was 
about them the look of a Sunday afternoon in 
Kensington Gardens; and it was strange enough 
on the deck of a ship. People who had been on 
sufficiently friendly terms now grew a little more 
reserved; these land costumes reminded them 
that on shore they might have less claim to a 
free-and-easy companionship. And Mr. Winter- 
bourne grew anxious. Did Yolande know? The 
maid she had brought with her, and whose serv- 
ices she had agreed to share with Mrs. Graham, 
had been useless enough from the moment she 
put foot on board the ship; but surely she must 
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have learned what was going forward? 

Yolande would appear a her priate Ban 

morn dress ? She was far too content ane 

simplicity in costume. Agai: i 

had to rebuke her. Gain and eguin be had 
ae don’t vou have more dresses ?”” 

said to her on board this very ship, « 

Mrs. Graham. Why don’t oa ee brid 

dresses as Mrs. Graham? A married lady 

What difference does that make? I like to 2» 

you prettily dressed. When I want you to fe 

money, I will tell you. You can’t get them it 

ie i Well, “ course not; but you might have 

‘ot them on shore. And if itm 

what is the use of Jane?” Teneo ene 

He was a nervous and fidgety man, and he was 
beginning to be really concerned about Yolande’s 
appearance, when he caught a glimpse of Yolande 
herself coming out on to the deck from the com. 
panionway. He was instantly satisfied. There 
was nothing striking about her dress, it is true— 
the skirt and sleeves were of dark blue velvet, 
the rest of dark blue linen, and ehe wore her 
white silver belt—but at all events it was differ. 
ent; and then the flat dark blue Scotch ea; 
looked pretty enough on her ruddy golden hair. 
Indeed, he need not have been afraid that Yo. 
Jande would have appeared insignificant anyhow 
or anywhere. Her tall stature; her slender and 
graceful figure; her air and carriage—all these 
rendered her quite sufficiently distinguished-look- 
ing, even when one was not near enough to know 
anything of the fascination of her eyes and the 
pretty pathetic mouth. 

And yet he was so anxious that she should ac. 
quit herself well—he was so proud of her—that 
he went to her quickly and said: 

“That is one of the prettiest of your dresses, 
Yolande—very pretty—and it suits your silver 
girdle very well; but the Seotch cap—well, that 
suils you too, vou know—” 

“It is Mrs. Graham’s, papa. She asked me to 
wear it—in honor of Allt-nam-ba.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said. ‘That is all very well 
—at Allt-nam-ba, It is very pretty—and Jane 
has done your hair very nicely this morning—” 

“T have not had a glimpse of Jane this morn- 
ing,” Yolande said, with a laugh. “(Could I be 
socrucl? No, Mrs. Graham going ashore, and 
I to take Jane away ?—how could [%” 

“Tdon’t like the arrangement,” her father said, 
with a frown. ‘“ Why should you not have the 
help of your own maid? But about the cap, Yo- 
lande—look, these other ladies are dressed as if 
they were going to church. The cap would be 
very pretty at a garden party—at lawn tennis— 
but I think—” 

“Oh ves, I will put on a bonnet,” said Yolande, 
instantly. “It is not to please Mrs, Graham, it 
is to please you, that I care for. One minute—” 

But who was this who intercepted her? Not 
the lazy young fellow who used to lounge about 
the decks in a shooting coat, with a cigarette 


he had 


a most elegant young gentleman in tall hat and 
frock-coat, who was dressed with the most re- 
markable precision, from his collar and stiff neck- 
tie to his snow-white gaiters and patent-leather 
boots. 

“Are you ready to go ashore, Miss Winter- 
bourne ?” said he, smoothing his gloves the while, 
“My sister is just coming up.” 

“In one minute,” she said; “I am going for 
a bonnet instead of my Scotch cap—” 

“Oh no,” he said, quickly; ‘please don’t. 
Please wear the cap. You have no idea how 
well it becomes you, And it would be so kind 
of you to pay a compliment to the Highlands—I 
think half the officers on board belong to the 
Seaforth Highlanders—and if we go to look at 
the elub—” 

“No, thank you,” she said, passing him with a 
friendly smile. “I am not going en vivandiére. 
Perhaps I will borrow the cap some other time 
—at Allt-nan-ba.” 


versution—in fact, the three of them were almost 
standing together; and whether it was that the 
general excitement throughout the vessel had also 
affected him, or whether it was that the mere 
sight of all these people in different costumes 
had made him suddenly conscious of what were 
their veal relations, not their ship relations—it 
certainly startled him to hear the young Master 
of Lynn, apparently on the same familiar foot- 
ing as himself, advise Yolande as to what be- 
came her. The next step was inevitable. He 
was easily alarmed. He recalled his friend 
Shortlands’s remark—which he had rather re- 
sented at the time—that a P. and O. voyage would 
marry off anybody who wanted to get married. 
He thought of Yolande; and he was stricken 
dumb with a nameless fear, Was she going away 
from him? Was some one else about to sup- 
plant him in her affections # These two had been 
in a very literal sense all the world to each other. 
They had been constant companions, They knew 
few people; for he lived in a lonely, nomadic 
kind of way; and Yolande never scemed to care 
for any socicty but his own, And now was she 
going away from him ? 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that he had 
just arranged to take her away into those wild 
solitudes in the Highlands, where the Leslies 
would be their only neighbors. It seemed more 
and more inevitable. But why not? Why should 
not this happen» He nerved himself to face the 
worst. Yolande must marry some day. He had 
declared to John Shortlands that he almost wish- 
ed she would marry now. And how could she 
marry better? This young fellow was of g 
birth and education ; well-mannered and modest ; 
altogether unexceptionable, as far as one could 
judge. And Mr, Winterbourne had been judg- 
ing, unconsciously to himself. He had observed 
in the smoking-room and elsewhere that young 
Leslie was inclined to be cautious about the ex 
penditure of money—at cards or otherwise; but 
was not that rather a good trait? The family 


scarcely ever absent from his fingers or lips; but. 


Mr. Winterbourne overheard this little con- 


a 
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» the present Lord Lynn had 
seo fovaiey ie life mn slowly paying off the 
site ‘on the family estates ; and no doubt 
thi ung fellow had been economically brought 
i? pe then again—if Yolande were to marry 
»P. 1L—would it not be better that she should be 
re sferred to that distant and safe solitude? 
vane as the mistress of Lynn Towers, far 

there in the seclusion of the hills, living a 
ite and peaceful life, free from scath and 
bappy are ePwas a fancy that pleased him. It 
seemed not so terrible now that Yolande should 
arry—at least—at least he would face the worst, 
and strive to look at the pred aspects of it. 

Id be far away—and safe. 

habe ee rapid, struggling thoughts had 
not occupied a couple of minutes. Yolande ap- 

red, and he was almost afraid to regard her. 
Fight there not be something of the future writ- 
her face? Indeed, there was nothing there 
but a pleasant interest about the going on shore ; 
and when she accepted a little nosegay that the 
Master of Lynn brought her, and pinned it on 
her dress, it was with a smile of thanks, but with 
—to any unconcerned eyes—the very fraukest 
indifference. 

The Grahams now announced themselves as 
ready ; and the party descended the gangway into 
the boat—young Leslie preceding them, so as to 
band Yolande into her place. 

“Mr. Winterbourne,” said he, when they were 


all seated under the awning, and sailing away 

through the lapping green water, “I hope you 

and your daughter will come and lunch with 
” F 


ten in 


“Oh yes, of course,” said he: did they not 
one party ? 

ate what i mean is this,” said the Master of 
Lynn: “I am giving those Graham people their 
lunch—the cormorants !—and Lynn Towers is a 
long way off; and I haven’t often the chance of 
playing host ; and so J want you and Miss Winter- 
bourne also to be my guests at the Hotel.” 

“Ob, thanks ; very well,” said Yolande’s father, 
who had begun now to study this young man with 
the most observant but cautious scrutiny, and was 
in a strange kind of way anxious to be pleased 
with him. 

“Why, I thought you were going to the club 
they were all speaking of,” said Yolande, staring 
athim, ‘Captain Douglas told me so.” 

“Captain Douglas thinks he knows everything,” 
said young Leslie, good-naturedly; ‘‘ whereas he 
knows nothing except how to play sixpenny loo.” 

“But we will all go to the club, Miss Yolande,” 
said Colonel Graham, “ and you shall see the ball- 
room. Very tine. I don't know what the high- 
art fellows nowadays would think of it. I used 
to think it uncommonly fine in by-gone times, 
Gad, I’m not so fond of dancing now.” 

“You can dance as well as ever you did, Jim, 
only you’re so lazy,” his wife said, sharply. 

“You'll have to give them a torch-light dance, 
Archie,” the Colonel continned, ‘the first stag 
Mr. Winterbourne kills. Miss Yolande would 
like to look at that. And you’re pretty good 
yourself at the sword-dance. I once could do it, 
in a way—” 

“Jim, I won’t have vou talk as if you were an 
old man,” his wife said, angrily. “I don’t care 
ahout you; I care about myself. I won’t have 
you talk like that. Everybody on board thinks 
I'm forty.” 

“You're not so young as you once were, you 
know, Polly.” 

But Mrs. Grahain was much too radiant a co- 
quette to be put out by any impertinent speech 
like that. She was too sure of herself. She 
knew what her glass told her—and the half-con- 
cealed admiration of a whole shipful of people. 
She could afford to treat such speeches with con- 
tempt. And so they reached the shore. 

They refused to have a carriage; preferring 
nther to climb away up the steep steps, and 
away up the steep little streets, until they reach- 
ed those high and narrow thoroughfares (with 
their pink and yellow houses, and pretty balco- 
hies, and green casements) that were so cvol and 
pleasant to wander through. Sometimes the sun, 
though shut out, sent a reflected light down into 
these streets in so peculiar a fashion that the 
pink fronts of the houses looked quite transpar- 
ent; and not unfrequently, at the far end of the 
thoroughfare, the vista was closed in by a nar- 
tow band of the deepest and intensest blue—the 
high horizon-line of the distant sea. They went 
up to St. John's Bastion to look at the wilderness 
of geraniums and lotus-trees. They went to St. 
John’s Church. They went to the telegraph of- 
a where the Master of Lynn sent off this mes- 

e: 

Archibald Leslie, —~ Hotel, Malta. 
Ronald MacPherson, High Street, Inverness. 

Consider Allt-nam-ba, if unlet, taken by Win- 
lad MP, Slagpool, Seven hundred fifty. 

ly. 


F They went to see the Governor's Garden, and, 
in short, all the sights of the place; but what 
charmed the women-folk most of all was, natural- 
ne oe eben eka at the Union Club, As 

y in the big, empty, hollow - ndin 
Place, Yolande said . Bae oer 

“ Ob yes, it is beautiful. It must be cool, with 
such a high roof. Papa, have they as fine a ball- 
Toom ut the Reform Club 9” 

“The Reform Club?” her father repeated— 
anther vexed that she should make such a blun- 
et. “Of course not! Who ever heard of such 
a thing !” 
iy “Why not?” she said.“ Every one says this 
ae f00d cluh—and very English. Why not at 

Reform Club? Is that why you have never 
taken me there »” 

ay Sas . 
ae 1 is—it is devilish English - looking,” 
aha one Graham to his wife, as they turned 
=a e long and cool coffee-room, where there 
bit rows of small tables all nicely furnished 

Tlike it, It reminds me of old times, 1 


+ Was most marked and distinct. 
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Cena 


like to see the fellows in the old uniforms; it 
makes one's heart warm. Hanged if I don't 
have a glass of sherry and bitters, just to see if 
it tastes like the real thing—or a brandy and 
soda. It’s devilish like home, I don’t like be- 
ing waited on by these Lascar-Portuguese-half- 
nigger fellows. My chap said to me yesterday 
at breakfast, when I asked for poached eggs, 
‘No go yet—when go bell me bring.” And an- 
other fellow, when I asked for my bath, said, 
‘Hot water no go—when go hot water, me tell.’ 
By Gad! there’s old Munro—the fellow that nail- 
ed the Sepoys at Azimghur—he’s got as fat as a 
turkey-cock——” 

Indeed, the members of the club—mostly offi- 
cers apparently—were now coming in to lunch; 
and soon Colonel Graham was fairly mobbed by 
old friends and acquaintances, insomuch that it 
was with difficulty he was drawn away to the 
banquet that young Leslie—taking advantage 
of the stay of the party in St. John’s Church— 
had had prepared for them at the hotel. It was 
a modest feast, but merry enough; and the table 
was liberally adorned with flowers, of which there 
is no lack in Malta. Colonel Graham was much 
excited with meeting those old friends, and had 
a great deal to say about them; his wife was 
glad to have a rest after 0 much walking. Yo- 
lande was naturally interested in the foreign look 
of the place and the people; and young Leslie, 
delighted to have the honor of being host, played 
that part with much tact and modesty and skill. 

To Mr. Winterbourne it was strange. Yolande 
seemed to half belong to those people already. 
Mrs. Graham appeared to claim her as a sister. 
On board ship these things were not so noticea- 
ble; for of course they met at meals; and the 
same groups that were formed at table had a 
tendency to draw together again on deck or in 
the saloon. But here was this small party cut 
off from all the rest of the passengers, and they 
were entirely on the footing of old friends, and 
the Master of Lynn’s anxiety to please Yolande 
On board ship 
it would scarcely have been noticed ; here it was 
obvious to the most careless eye. And yet, when 
he turned to Yolande herself, who, as might have 
been imagined, ought to have been conscious that 
she was being singled out for a very special at- 
tention and courtesy, he could read no such con- 
sciousness in her face—nothing but a certain 
pleasant friendliness and indifference. 

After luncheon they went away for a long 
drive to see more sights, and in the afternoon 
returned to the hotel, before going on board. 
Young Leslie was thinking of leaving instruc- 
tions that the telegram from Inverness should be 
forwarded on to Cairo, when, fortunately, it ar- 
rived. It read curiously : 


Ronald MacPherson, 
Estate and Colliery Agent, 
High Street, Inverness, 
The Honorable the Master of Lynn, 
of the P. and O. Company's Steam-ship ——, 
7 Hotel, Malta. 


Right. 

“Now what on earth— Oh,I see!” exclaimed 
the recipient of this telegram, after staring at it 
in a bewildered fashion for a moment. “TI see. 
Here is a most beautiful joke. MacPherson has 
wanted to be clever—has found out that tele- 
graphing to Malta is pretty dear; thinks he will 
make the message as short as possible, but will 
take it out in the address. I am certain that is 
it. He has fancied the address was free, as in 
England; and he has sent his clerk to the office. 
Won't the clerk catch it when he goes back and 
says what he has paid! That is real Highland 
shrewdness. Never mind; you have got the 
shooting, Mr. Winterbourne.” 

“I am glad of that,” said Yolande’s father, 
rather absently; for now, when he thought of the 
solitudes of Allt-nam-ba, it was not of stags, or 
grouse, or monntain hares, that he was thinking. 

They got on board again, and almost immedi- 
ately went below to prepare for dinner, for the 
decks were still dirty with the coal dust. And 
that night they were again at sea—far away in 
the silences; and a small group of them were up 
at the end of the saloon, practicing glees for the 
next grand concert. Mr. Winterbourne was on 
deck, walking up and down, alone; and perhaps 
trying to fancy how it would be with him when 
he was really left alone, and Yolande entirely 
away from him, with other cares and occupations. 
And he was striving to convince himself that that 
would be best; that he would himself feel hap- 
pier if Yolande’s future in life were secured; if 
he could see her the contented and proud mis- 
tress of Lynn Towers. Here, on board this ship, 
it might seem a hard thing that they should sep- 
arate, even though the separation were only a 
mitigated one; but if they were back in England 
again, he knew those terrible fears would again 
beset him, and that it would be the first wish of 
his heart that Yolande should get married. At 
Lynu Towers he might see her sometimes. It 
was remote, and quiet, and safe; sometimes Yo- 
Jande and he would walk together there. 

Meanwhile, down below they had finished their 
practicing; and the Master of Lynn was idly 
turning over a book of glees. 

“ Polly,” said he to his sister, “I like that one as 
weli as any—I mean the words. Don’t you think 
they apply very well to Miss Winterbourne ?” 

His sister took the book and read Sheridan’s 


lines: 


“Marked you her oe of heavenly blue? 
Marked you her cheek of roseate hue? 
That eye in liquid circles moving; 

That cheek abashed at man’s approving ; 
The one love’s arrows darting round, 
The other blushing at the wound.” 


Well, the music of this glee is charming, and the 
words are well enough: but when the Master of 
Lynn ventured the opinion that these were a good 
description of Yolande, he never made a worse 
shot in his life. Yolande “‘abashed at man’s ap- 


proving”? She let no such nonsense get into her 
head. She was a little too proud for that—or 
perbaps only careless and indifferent, 


may; women don’t. It seems to me more the 


Lynn, with involuntary admiration. 


with a “superior” smile. 


she was engaged, and has been eugaged for any 


you so much, If she is engaged, of course she 


said, calmly. 
for Colonel Graham at this moment came along 


glass when a distant sail was to be seen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RECONNAIBSANCES. 


“T pon’r believe in any such simplicity. Men 


simplicity of an accomplished flirt.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Graham, and she spoke 
with an air of resentment. 

“You don’t know her,” said the Master of 


“T suppose you think you do,” his sister said, 
And then—perhaps 
she was tired of hearing so much in praise of 
Yolande, or perhaps she wished her brother to 
be cautious, or perhaps she was merely gratui- 
tously malicious—she said, “ I'll tell vou what it 
is: I should not be at all surprixed to hear that 


length of time.” 
He was struck silent by this fierce suggestion ; 


it bewildered him for a second or two. Then he 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, that is absurd—perfectly absurd! I 
know she is not.” 

“It would be a joke,” continued his sister, 
with a sardonic smile, “if that were the expla- 
nation of the wonderful friendliness that puzzles 


has no further care or embarrassment. Every- 
thing is settled. She is as frank with Dick as 
with Tom and Harry. Oh, Archie, that would 
be a joke! How Jim would laugh at you!” 

“ But it isn’t true,” he said, angrily, “and you 
know it isn’t. It is quite absurd.” 

“T will find out for you if you like,” his sister 
And here the conversation ceased, 


to ask his brother-in-law for a light. 
They were again away from the land, perhaps 


even forgetful that such a thing existed. It 
seemed quite natural to get up morning after 
morning to find around them the same bright, 


brilliant monotony of white-crested blue seas and 


sun-lit decks and fair skies; and each day passed 


with the usual amusements; and then came the 
still moonlight night, with all its mysterious 
charm and loneliness. It was a delightful life, 
especially for the Grahams and Winterbournes, 
who were going nowhere in particular, but had 
come chiefly for the voyage itself. And it was 


a life the very small incidents of which excited 


interest, simply because people had plenty of 
time to consider them—and each other. 
There was no doubt that Yolande had become 
& pretty general favorite; for she found herself 
very much at home; and she put aside a good 
deal of that reserve which she assumed in travel- 
ling on Jand. These people could in no sense be 
considered strangers; they were all too kind to 
her. The ship’s officers brought her the charts 
out of the chart-room, to show her how far the 
vessel had got on her course, The captain allow- 
ed her to go on the bridge, and gave her his own 
And 
the young soldiers, when they were not in the 
smoking-room, and when they were not picking 
up rope quoits for Mrs. Graham, had an eye on 
the manv strayed birds fluttering about, and when 
they could they caught one and brought it to Miss 
Winterbourne, who was glad to take the wild- 
eyed fluttering wanderer down into the saloon 
and put its beak for a second or two into a glass 
of fresh-water. The swallows were the most cas- 
ily caught; they were either more exhausted or 
more taine than the quails and thrushes and ring- 
doves. Once or twice Yolande herself caught 
one of these swallows, and the beautiful bronze- 
blue creature seemed not anxious to get away 
from her hand. Mrs. Graham said it was too lu- 
dicrous to sce the major of a Highland regiment 


—a man six feet two in height, with a portent- 


ously grave face—screw his eyeglass into its 
place, and set off to stalk a dead-tired thrush, 
pursuing it along the awning, and from boat to 
boat. But all the same these warriors seemed 
pleased enough when they could bring to Yolande 
one of these trembling captives, and when she 
took the poor thing carefully into her hands, 
and looked up, and said, “Oh, thank you.” It 
ought to be mentioned that the short upper lip 
of the girl, though it had the pathetic droop at 
the corners which has been mentioned —and 
which an artist friend of the writer says ought tu 
have been described as Cupid’s bow being drawn 
slightly—lent itself very readily to a smile. 

Mrs. Graham watched for a chance of speak- 
ing to Yolande, and soon found it, She went to 
the girl, who was standing by the rail on the hur- 
ricane-deck, and put her arm most affectionate- 
ly round her, and said: 

“ My dear child, what are vou staring into the 
sea for? Do vou expect to see dolphins?” 

“T was wondering what made the water so 
blue,” said she, raising herself somewhat, “It 
is not the sky. If you look at the water for a 
while, and turn to the sky, the sky is a pale wash- 
ed-ont purple. What a wonderful blne it is, too ; 
it seems to me twenty times more intense than 
the blue of the water along the Riviera.” 

“You have been along the Riviera ?” 

“Qh, two or three times,” said Yolande. 
always go that way into Italy.” 

“You must have travelled a great deal, from 
what I hear.” 

“Yes,” said Yolande, with a slight sigh, “Iam 
afraid itis a great misfortune. It iz papa’s kind- 
ness to me; but]am sorry. It takes him away. 
At one time he said it was my education; but 
now we both Jaugh at that—for a pretense. Oh, 
T assure you we are such bad travellers—we never 
go to see anything that we ought to see. When 
we go to Venice we go to the Lido and the sands, 
but to the churches ?—no. In Egypt you will 
have to do all the sight-seeing; you will find us, 


“We 


perfectly frank laugh. 
ever think of. 
then she added, with an air of sadness: “ Per- 
haps I am never to have what I wish—it is a pity, 


a mnisfortune.” 


difficult,” Yolande said. 
down, and I will tell you.” 
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oh, so very lazy that you can not imagine it; you 
will go and see the tombs and the inscriptions, 
and papa and I, we will take a walk and look at 


the river until you come back.” 


“What a strange life to have led!” said her 


friend, who had her own point in view. “ And 
among all your wanderings did you never meet 
the one who is to be nearer and dearer 


g” 
“Nearer and dearer?” said Yolande, looking 


puzzled. ‘“ Papa is nearer and dearer to me than 
any one or anything—naturally, That is why we 
are always satisfied to be together ; that is what 
makes our travelling so consoling—no—so—so 


contented.” 


“But what I mean is—now forgive me, dear 


Yolande; you know I’m a very impertinent wo- 
man—TI mean, in all your travels, have you never 
come across some one whom you would care to 
marry ? 

many a one who would have been glad to carry 
you off—that I can tell you without flattery.” 


Indeed, indeed, you must have met 


“Indeed, not any one,” said Yolande, with a 
“That is not what I would 


That is not what I wish.” And 


“What is it, then, dear Yolande? In your fa- 


ther’s position I don’t see what there is in the 
world that he could not get for you. 
am curious; I am very impertinent; but I should 
like to treat you ay my own sister; I am not 
quite old enough to act as a mother to you, for 


all that Jim says.” 


You see I 


“Oh, it is simple enough; it does not sound 
“Come, we will sit 


They sat down in two deck-chairs that happen- 


ed to be handy, and Mrs. Graham took the girl’s 
hand in hers, because she really liked her, al- 
though at times human nature broke down, and 
she thought her husband was carrying his praises 
of Yolande just a trifle too far. 


“When I have met English ladies abroad,” 


said Yolande, “and the one or two families I 
know in London, it was so nice to hear them talk 
of their home—perhaps in the country, where ev- 
ery one seemed to know them, and they had so 
many interests, so many affections. 
proud of that. 
merely wanderers. Even your brother, dear Mra. 
Graham, he has filled me with envy of him when 
he has told me of the district around Lynn Tow- 
ers, and seeming to know every one, and always 
settled there, and capable to make friends for a 
lifetime, not for a few hours in a hotel. 
place do I really know in the world; what place 
do they really know me? 
France that you never heard of. AndI am Eng- 


They were 


It was a tie. They were not 


What 
A little village in 


lish. Iam not French. Ah, yes, that is what I 
have many a time wished—that my papa would 


have a house like others—in the country )—yes 
—or in the town ?—yes—what does that matter 
to me? And J should make it pretty for him, 
and he would have a home—not a hotel; also I 


have thought of being a secretary to him, but per- 


haps that is too much beyond what is possible. 
Do you think I can imagine anything about mar- 
rying when this far more serious thing is what I 
wish 2 Do you think that any one can be nearer 
and dearer to me than the one who has given 
me all his affection, all his life, who thinks 
only of me, who has sacrificed already far too 
much for me? Who else has done that for me? 
And you would not have me ungrateful? Be- 
sides, also, it is selfish. I do not like the society 
of any one nearly so much; why should I change 


fora stranger? But it is not necessary to speak 


of that; it is a stupidity. But now I have told 
you what I wish for, if it were possible.” 


Mrs, Graham was convinced, There was no af- 
feetation here. The Master of Lynn had no rival, 


at all events. 


“Do you know, my dear child, you talk very 
sensibly,” said she, patting her hand. ‘ And I 
don’t see why your papa should not give you two 
homes—one in the country and one in town—for 
I am sure every one says he is wealthy enough. 
But perhaps this ig the reason. Of course you 
will marry—no, stay a minute—I tell you, you 
are sure to marry. Why, the idea! Well, then, 
in that case, it might be better for your papa not 
to have a household to break up; he could at- 
tend to his Parliamentary duties very well if he 
lived in the Westminster Palace Hotel, for exam- 
ple, and be free from care—” 

Yolande’s mouth went very far down this time. 

“Yes, that may be it,” she said. ‘“ Perhaps 
that will happen. I know I have taken away too 
much of his time, and once, twice perhaps, we 
have had jokes about my being married ; but this 
was the end, that when my papa tells me to mar- 
ry, then I will marry. I must go somewhere. If 
T am too much of a burden—and sometimes I am 
very sad, and think that I am—then he must go 
and bring some one to me, and say, ‘ Marry him.’ 
And | will marry him—and hate him.” 

“Gracious heavens, child, what are you say- 
ing! Of course, if ever you should marry, you 
will choose for yourself.” 

“Tt is not my affair,” said Yolande, coldly. “If 
T am to go away, I will go away; but I shall hate 
the one that takes me away.” 

“Yolande,” said her friend, seriously, “ you are 
making it rather hard for vour father. Perhaps 
I have no right to interfere; but you have no mo- 
ther to guide you; and really you talk such— 
such absurditv—” : 

“But how do I make it hard for my papa?” 
said Yolande, quickly looking up with an anxious 
glance. “Am I a constraint? Do vou think 
there is something he would do? Am I in his 
way—a burden to him ?” 

“No, no, no,” said the other, good-humoredly, 
“Why should vou think any such thing? I was 
only referring to the madness of your own fan- 
cy. The idea that your father is to choose « hus- 
band for you—whom you will hate! Now sup- 
pose that youare’a burden—I beliéve J informed 
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“ONCE OR TWICE YOLANDE CAUGHT ONE OF THESE SWALLOWS, AND THE BEAUTIFUL CREATURE SEEMED NOT ANXIOUS 


you that I was a very impertinent woman, and 
now I am an intermeddler as well—suppose that 
your father would like to take a more active part 
in public affairs, and that he knows you are op- 
posed to the very notion of getting married, He 
is ina very painful dilemma, He won't tell you 
that vou are rather interfering with his Parlia- 
mentary work, And most assuredly he won't 
recommend you to marry any one, if you are go- 
ing to marry with a deadly grudge against your 
husband.” 

Yolande thought over this for some minutes. 

“T suppose it is true,” she said, rather sadly, 

“He would not tell me. He has said I kept him 
away from the House of Commons; but then it 
was only amusement and joking. And I—I also 
—have many atime been fearing it was not right 
he should waste so much care on me, when no one 
else does that with their daughters. Why does 
he go to the House? Partly because it is his 
duty to work for the country—to see that it is 
well governed—partly to make fame, which is a 
noble ambition, And then Tinterfere, He thinks 
Tam not quite well, when Iam quite well. He 
thinks Iam dull, when I am not dull—when I 
would rather read his speech in the newspapers 
than go anywhere, But always the same—I 
must go and be amused; and Parliament and 
everything is left behind. It was not so bad 
when I was at the Chateau; then I was learn- 
ing; but even then he was always coming to see 
me and to take me away, And when I used to 
say, ‘Papa, why don’t you take me to England ? 
Tam English; I want to see my own country, 
not other countries,’ it was always, ‘You will 
see enough of England by-and-by.’ But when 
I go to England, look! it is the same—always 
away again, except a week or two, perhaps, at 
Oatlands Park, or a day or two in London; and 
T have not once been to the House of Commons, 
where every one goes, and even my papa is vex- 
ed that I do not know they have not a ball-room 
at the Reform Clib!” 

“Well, dear Yolande, vou have led a queer 
sort of life; but, after all, was not your father 
wise? He could not have a household with a 
school-girl to look after it, But now I can see 
that all this will be changed, and you will have 
no more fears that you are a restraint. Of course 
you will marry, and you will be very happy, and 
your papa will have your home to go to at the 
Easter holidays; and you will go up to town to 
hear him speak in the House, and he will have a 
fair chance in polities. So that is all arranged, 
and you are not to have any wild or fierce theo- 
ries, There goes dressing-bell—come along !” 

Day after day passed without change. The 
young Master of Lynn had been re-assured by his 
sister; and very diligently, and with a Jacob-like 


rs 


a 
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regard; but although she was always most friend- 
ly toward him, and pleased to chat with him, or 
walk the hurricane-deck with him, she seemed to 
treat him precisely as she treated any of the oth- 
ers. If there was one whom she especially fa- 
vored, it was Colonel Graham, whose curt, sar- 
donie speeches amused her, 

At last they arrived at Port Said, that curious, 
rectangular-streeted, shanty-built place, that looks 
like Chevenne painted pink and white; and of 
course there was much wonder and interest: in 
beholding land again, and green water, and the 
swarming boats with their Greeks and Maltese 
and negroes and Arabs, all in their various cos- 
tumes. But it was with a far greater interest 
that they regarded the picture around them when 
the vessel had started again, and was slowly and 
silently stealing away into the wide and lonely 
desert land by means of this water highway. 
The Suez Canal had been rather a commonplace 
phrase to Yolande, mixed up with monetary af- 
fairs mostly, and suggestive of machinery. But 
all this was strange and new, and the vessel was 
going so slowly that the engines were scarcely 
heard; she seemed to glide into this dream-world 
of silver sky and far-reaching wastes of yellow 
sand. It was so silent and so wide and so lone- 
ly. For the most part the horizon-line was a 
mirage, and they watched the continual undula- 
tion of the silver white waves, and eyen the 
strange reflections of what appeared to be isl- 
ands; but here there was not even a palm to 
break the monotony of the desert—only the little 
tamarisk bushes dotting the sand. From amarsh 
a red-legged flamingo rose, slowly winging its way 
to the south, Then a string of camels came 
along with forward-stretching heads and broad, 
slow-pacing feet, the Bedouins either perched on 
the backs of the animals or striding through the 
sand by their side, their faces looking black in 
contrast to their white wide-flowing garments. 
And so they glided through the silent gray sil- 
ver world. 

The night saw another scene, They were an- 
chored in a narrow part of the canal, where the 
banks were high and steep, and the moonlight 
was surpassingly vivid. On one of these banks 
—it seemed a great mountain as it rose to the 
dark blue vault where the stars were—the moon- 
light threw the shadow of the rigging of the ship 
so sharply that every spar and rope was traced 
on the silver clear sand, There was an almost 
oppressive silence in this desert solitude; a dark 
animal that came along through the tamarisk 
bushes—some said it was a jackal—disappeared 
up and over the sand mountain like a ghost. 


And in the midst of this weird cold moonlight 
| and silence these people began to get up a dance 


modesty and patience, he strove to win Yolande’s | after dinner. 
| from the saloon, 


The piano was bronght on deck 
The women-folk had put on 
their prettiest costumes, There had been per- 
haps (so it was said) a little begging and half. 
promising going on beforehand, The smoking- 
room was deserted, From the supports of the 
awnings a number of large lanterns had been 
slung, so that when the ladies began to appear, 
and when the first notes of the music were heard, 
the scene was a very animated and pretty one, 
but so strange with the moon-lit desert around. 

The Master of Lyun had got hold of Yolande ; 
he had been watching for her appearance. 

“T hope you will give me a dance, Miss Win- 
terbourne,” said he. 

“Oh yes, with pleasure,” said she, in the most 
friendly way, 

“There are no programmes, of course,” said 
he. ‘And one can’t make engagements; but I 
think a very good rule in a thing like this is that 
one should dance with one’s friends. For myself, 
I don’t care to dance with strangers. It doesn't 
interest me, T think when people form a party 
among themselves on board ship—well, I think 
they should keep to themselves,” : 

“Oh, but that is very selfish, is it not?” Yo- 
lande said. “We are not supposed to be stran- 
gers with any one after being on board ship so 
long together,” 

“Miss Winterbourne, may I have the pleasure 
of dancing this waltz with you 2” said a tall, sol- 
emn man with an eyeglass; and the next minute 
the Master of Lynn beheld Yolande walking to- 
ward that cleared space with Major Mackinnon, 
of the Seaforth Highlanders; and as to what he 
thought of the Seaforth Highlanders, and what 
he hoped would happen to them, from their col- 
onel down to their pipe-major, it is unnecessary to 
say anything here, 

But Yolande did give him the next dance, 
which mollified him a litth—not altogether, how- 
ever, for it was only a square. The next was a 
Highland Schottische ; and by ill luck he took it 
for granted that Yolande, having been brought 
up in France, would know nothing about it; so 
he went away and sought out his sister. Their 
performance was the feature of the evening. No 
one else thought of interfering, And it was very 
cleverly and prettily and artistically done; inso- 
much that a round of applause greeted them at 
the end, even from the young Highland officers, 
who considered that young Leslie might just as 


well have sought a partner elsewhere, instead of | 


claiming his own sister, Immediately after, the 
Master of Lynn returned to Yolande. 

“Ah, that is very pretty,” she said. ‘ No won- 
der they approved you and clapped their hands. 
It is the most picturesque of all the dances, es- 
pecially when there are only two, and you have 
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TO GET AWAY FROM HER HAND.” 


the whole deck for display. 
haps no.” 

“You must learn it, Miss Winterbourne, be- 
fore you come North,” said he, “We always 
dance it in the North.” 

“Oh, but I know it very well,” said Yolande, 
quietly. 

“You?” said he, in an injured way. “ Why 
didn’t you tell me? Do you think T wanted to 
dance with my sister, and leave you here?” 

“ But Mes, Graham and you daneed it so pret- 
tily—oh, so very well indecd—” 

There was somebody else approaching them 
now—for the lady at the piano had that instant 
begun another waltz, This was Captain Douglas, 
also of the Seaforth Highlanders. 

“Miss Winterbourne, if you are not engaged, 
will you give me this waltz?" 

Yolande did not hesitate. Why should she? 
She was not engaged. 

“Oh yes, thanks,” said she, with much friend- 
liness, and she rose and took Captain Douglas's 
arm. 

But young Leslie could not bear this perfidy, 
as he judged it. He would haye no more to do 
with the dance, or with her. Without a word to 
any one he went away to the smoking-room, and 
sat down there, savage and alone. He lit a cigar, 
and smoked vehemently, 

“Polly talks about men being bamboozled by 
women,” he was thinking bitterly, ‘She knows 
nothing about it. It is women who know no- 
thing about women; they hide themselves from 
each other, But she was right on one point. 
That girl is the most infernal flirt that ever stepped 
the earth.” 

And still, far away, he could hear the sound of 
the music, and also’ the stranger sound—like a 
whispering of silken wings—of feet on the deck. 
He was angry and indignant, Yolande could not 
be blind to his constant devotion to her, and yet 
she treated hin: exactly as if he were a stranger 
—coing off with the first-comer. Simplicity ! 
His sister was right—it was the simplicity of a 
first-class flirt. 

And still the waltz went on; and he heard the 
winnowing sound of the dancers’ feet; and his 
thoughts were bitter enough, He was only five- 
and-twenty ; at that age hopes and fears and dis- 
appointments are emphatie and near; probably 
it never occurred to him to turn from the vanities 
of the hour, and from the petty throbbing anxie- 
ties and commonplaces of every-day life, to think 
of the awful solitudes all around him there—the 
voiceless, world- old desert lying so dim and 
strange under the moonlight and the stars, 1S 
vast and mysterious heart quite pulseless and 
calm, 


In a ball-room, per- 
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POLISH CONVIVIALITY. 
Poles of the eighteenth century were great convivial- 
ists, They enjoyed a reputation among their European 
“ hbors of being charming hosts. Joyous Amphitryons, 
neig! «sed 1 considerable portion of their time at table, and 
who Ne to order and cousume a good dinner as well as, if 
wary bons than, the rest of the epicurean community, During 
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ALSACIAN Fancy Dress, 
For description see Supplement, 


spoon stuck in their sash. 


Rococo Faxcy Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs, 81-85. 


ears to enforce the argument, “It is better worth while to dispense a 
whole crown in good than a farthing in sham.” 
useful habit of the poor who caine to swell the concourse to carry a 
The wine of Hungary was the ordinary bev- 
erage, the feasters commencing with ordinary-sized glasses, which, in- 


Tt was also the most 


creasing in girth, generally ended by being bowls which would 
well contain two quarts of liquid. Nobody was allowed to shirk 
his duty in the matter of imbibing; if he hesitated or tried to 
pass on the bowl without drinking, a page at bis elbow would 
hold the vessel and almost force his attention. The couse- 
quences of these feasts now and again would prove fatal, but 
nothing deterred them from indulging in those products of a 
Polish cook’s handicraft. The great feature of the Polish 


Fancy Dress.—Circassian Girt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs, 71-80. 


cuisine is the 


the first half 
of the last cen- 
tury one can af- 
firm, without un- 
due exaggera- 
tion, that Po- 
land delivered 
itself up to the 
celebration of 
perpetual “ fest- 
ins,” and it was 
not an absolute 
hecessity to be 
possessed of an 
overplus of coin 
of the realm to 
participate in 
these _ feasts. 
Hospitality in 
every shape and 
form was purely 
the custom of 
the country, and 
became sheer 
foree of hab. 
it with them, 
although the 
“grands seign- 
curs” were apt 
to indulge in it 
to excess. It 
was invariably 
the rule to set 
up a statue of 
the god Bae. 
chus in the 
feasting room, 
mounted ona sil- 
ver cask, bound 
by golden hoops. 
He it was 
who, figuratiye- 
ly speaking, in- 
Vited the clients, 
friends, and ac. 
quaintances, in 
the name of the 
host. The serv. 
‘nts were strict. 
ly forbidden to 
Spare anything 
in the manner 
of food and 


drink, the fol. Fig. 1.—Coat ror Girt From Fig. 2.—Dress ror Cuitp From 1 
To 6 Years oLp.—Cct Patter, 
No. 3881: Price, 15 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 


4 To 6 Years on. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


lowing motto be. 
ng continually 
dinned into their 
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Fig. 3.—Scir ror Boy From 
3 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 37-45. 


very frequent 
use of flour or 
oatmeal mixed 
with the meat. 
They also em- 
ploy —_curdled 
milk, both sweet 
and sour, and 
excessive use of 
spices, marma- 
lade, and salt- 
ed provisions, 
the Polish sour- 
krout, and the 
wild horse-rad- 
ish, A Pole 
sneers at our 
homely — neces- 
sary adjunct of 
the dinner table, 
the potato; he 
clings tenacious- 
ly to his salted 
cucumbers, the 
concombres mma- 
rinés, which a 
Polish table is 
never without, 
and which com- 
pletely usurp the 
place of the po- 
tato among the 
poor, forming in 
some cases their 
chief provision. 
Poland is a soup- 
eating nation; 
although to our 
uninitiated eyes 
the different ma- 
terials of which 
they are concoct- 
ed seem inhar- 
monious, 

The ‘“Choto- 
driec,” or soupe 
a la glace, is 
ubiquitous, Put 
one quart of 
salted cucumber 
juice andasmall 
quantity of leay- 


Fig. 4.—Svit ror Boy rrom Fig. 5.—Drerss ror Girt. FROM en into a large 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description sce For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 23-29. 


saucepan, and 
boil well, Allow 
it tdjcool gently, 


11 ro 15 Years oup, 


For description see 
Supplement» 
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and then mix in one quart of curdled milk. Boil 
one young beet root, cut up finely in strips, in a 
separate saucepan. When done, add it also to 
the soup, with some of the water wherein it was 
boiled, to color it a good red. Have ready four 
hard-boiled eggs, cut either in thin slices or small 
fillets, the latter being preferable, a good table- 
spoonful of finely chopped fennel and chives, 
some slices of fresh cucumber, and the flesh of a 
whole cray- fish or crab, whichever most pre- 
ferred, cut up in fair-sized pieces. Add all these 
ingredients one after another to the soup, which 
must be served cold without bread, accompanied 
by small pieces of ice to make it colder still—in 
fact, to exemplify its title of soupe @ la glace. 
Some palates have a complete and unconquerable 
objection to beet root; when this happens to be 
the case, substitute sorrel, dressed like a spinach 
purée, with a little butter, for the obnoxious 
beet root. 


FRAUD! FRAUD! 
SHORT WEIGHT QUININE PILLS. 
[From the Medical News.] 

Norune is more important to the physician 
and his patients than accuracy in the prepara- 
tion of the medicines which he prescribes. The 
Medical News “has undertaken to examine the 
important article of quinine pills, as furnished 
by a number of leading houses, Every precau- 
tion has been observed to preserve the strictest 
impartiality, and to obtain the most perfect accu- 
Tacy as to results, The analyst is one of our 
most distinguished experts, aud the arrange- 
ments were such that he could have no knowl- 
edge of the source from which the specimens 
were obtained. The results are by no means 
pleasant to contemplate. * * * All the samples 
but two were found to be sensibly deficient in 
quantity, the deficiency ranging from 5 to 20 per 
cent, * * * We have here a wrong committed 
upon the public, against which it is the duty of 
the profession, as the guardians of the public 
health, to record its emphatic protest. * * * 
From the foregoing facts we learn: (1) That 
the quinine pills of tive out of seven of our lead- 
ing manufacturers have not in them the amount 
of quinine which they are represented to contain. 
(2) That there is a great variation in the price at 
which the pills can be purchased. (3) That the 
price bears no relation to the amount of quinine 
really contained in the pills.” 

(The Afedical News is published in Philadel- 
phia, and is the organ of Jefferson Medical 
College. Its standing is too high to require con- 
firmatory remarks.) 

Professor ©. H. Witxinson, Editor Medical 
Surgical Journal, says: “The Coca Beef Tonic 
of the Liebig Company, combined as it is with 
Coca, quinine, and iron, forms a most valuable 
adjunct to the practice of medicine. From the 
experience we have had with it, we are forced 
to speak in its favor and to recommend its use. 
Beef, iron, and quinine cannot be surpassed by 
any other ingredients in or out of the dispensa- 
tory for invigorating an enfeebled system, and 
when such remedies can be obtained combined, 
from so reliable a house as Liebig’s, it behooves 


the profession to patronize the same to the full- | 


est extent.” 
[From Leonard's Medical Journal.] 

“The Liebig Co,’s Coca Beef Tonie prepara- 
tions have acquired a large reputation in various 
parts of the world. * * * We would especially 
recommend thie 
wine and quinine. 
nine is completely covered, and it makes the 
most palatable preparation of quinine for ad- 
ministering to children or delicate women that 
we are acquainted with, We have used it in 
the cases of children quite extensively, and al- 
ways to our entire satisfaction.” 

The American Homeopathic Observer says: 


Coca 


“Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonie certainly merits 


” 


all the praise it is receiving. 

The St. Louis Clinical Review says: “We de- 
sire to call the attention of the profession to the 
reliability of the preparations manufactured by 
the Liebig Company, and to the high character 
of the endorsements accorded to this celebrated 
firm by leading physicians and medical journals 
of all schools.” 

The Liebig Company (N.Y. Depot, 88 Murray 
Street) has always held to the rule of “ Honest 
preparations at honest prices.” It offers no cheap 
goods, and never will have any catchpenny arti- 
cles to offer. Its preparations have at times 
been imitated by rascals, but the Liebig Com- 
pany always quickly prosecutes them to the 
fullest extent of the law. 

SPECIAL consideration should he given to 


the fact that Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonie with | 


Quinine contains a grain and a half of pure 
quinine in every table-spoonful, and that it is 
palatable and agreeable to the most fastidious, 
There are forty grains of quinine in each bottle, 
Tt also embodies the nutritive elements of the 
blood, bone, and muscular fibre of carefully select- 
ed bullocks, and a guaranteed quality of Coca, the 
whole being dissolved in genuine sherry.—[_Adv. ] 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE. 
OVERWORKED NERVOUS SYSTEMS, 

Dr. Eowarp L. Dorn, Philadelphia, says; “I have 
used it for several years, considering it valuable in 
ovérworked nervous systems, and in the exhausted 
condition following protracted fevers."—[Adv,] 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry, 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
_ Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[{4dv.] 


For Retrying Tnroat Trovairs ann Covons, 
“ Rrown’s Bronchial Troches” have a world-wide repu- 
tation. % cents.—[Adv.] 


3eef Tonie with sherry | 
The bitter taste of the qui- | 
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PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Ture shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 

by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 

Bessix Darcixc’s endorsement below: 

1925 Madison Ave. 


Mr. Jonn Petrik, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession, 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessir Darina, 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perarr, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 


FOR ROUGIT SKIN 
And freckles use Caswei., Masery & Co.’s Mes.o- 
PRUMA. 1121. Broadway and 578 Sth Ave.—[4 dv. } 


Corvina bee ates the menns of the newly in- | 
} 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the yvreatest ease, This 
Wheel is equatly useful for cutting patierns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newadenlers venerally ; or 
will be gent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 


ADVERLISHMEN'LS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marve) of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


} with the multitnde of low test, short weight, alam o1 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovyar Baxing Powpern Co., 


GOOD COFFEE tm to Maret 


Agents’ Profits 85 to $10 per day, at home. 
d. B.SHEPARD & CO., Cincinnati, O., and Kansas City, Mo, 


106 Wall Street, N. 3 


al PRs ON RATS.” —Ask Druggists for in It 
clears Out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, 15c. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIB, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for favalids as 
wellas for persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & CO,, Dureester, Mass, 


cal. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 


materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 


retail, Send 3c, for Catalogue, 


y 


¥ 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tove, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 und 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


he ELDREDGE =: 


Tanai 


LEADS tHe WORLD 
ELDREDGE $.M.CQ. 
New YoRK & CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss WARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


PLANTS sszéeuktieors 


Best FLOWER SEEDS 


GREENHOUSE 
& BEDDING 


Ip all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 


ERENT 


ALY 


Copyright, 1883, by Hart & Rucker. 


ome: 
a allen Orr ee 
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SZ 


SHOPPING A rae 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a 

ency. It is recommended by ase penepar 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face po’ = 
Gers, 0c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
pitented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un 
sirpnesed. Price, #2, complete. Beware of imitatio; . 
Indelible Saffoline Lip aud Face Rouge "it 
aud $1.50 per bottle, F. F. Marshall's Adontne i. 
Dyeing Fustantaneously thehair,thebeard the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a heautitul light brown, brown 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin or 
health, $1 60 per box. Applfed ou premises if’ desiree 


HUMAN HAIR GOODs. 


Something New. c 


The attention of Ja- ¢ 
dies is particularly called 
to my 


INVISIBLE WAVES, 


with the improved elastic springs, # 
which require no frout nets and no |e 
hair-pins; are superior to any made, 
patent waves included, improying 
the looks of yonng and old charm- 
ingly, as will be readily conceded 
upon examination; from $3 up- 
ward. Warranted naturally curly, 
or money refunded. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Lab Syl or Kuglish Bangs, 
from upward. All frout pieces al h 
dressed while you wait, for 12c. each, poten 

Switches, all long hair, 28 jn. long, 4 oz. weight, $ 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant ussortment of natourall 
gray hair, in the finest wiadon. Will be sold at reason. 
able prices. 


Illustrated price-list free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 


OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


8 A RE YOU COLOR-BLIND?” Send 
i two 3-cent stamps for New Scientific Tests. 
E. PEARL, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ONLYP; RFECT (0) 
SEWING MACHINE. 


SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED. 


“Wf 


MOST DURABLE & 
SA PEST 


y ND MAKE HOME 
7 JF TIERS 
“WRITE Dine 


OU 
OME SEW 
En OWES Sy 6 


1” HCG 
30 UNION SQUAREN. CHICAC ot 


2g ORANGE MASS. OR AT! 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only pera 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin, Ladies 
| may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y, 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Wer Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......cecececnereseces’ $4 00 
HARPER'S WHEKLY ..... ccc cece ceeeneneeteee 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR ...0...ccecccceceequsceanes 400 
The THREE above publications... ..ceeeeeeeeee 10 00 
Any TWO nbove named .......ccesseseseenene 7% 
HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE... .ccceeeewneeee 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ we BOO 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ‘***tss*"*"""" 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (62 Numbers)......0sseeeeesseeee 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the tirst numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxornx with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of ench year, 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of Hanrrr’s Youna Pxopie sent ou 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


= 


+ ar 
Nyt 
et AT 
‘ 4 


COS 
LOAAMILTELS 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: @ 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harvek & Brornens. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥« 

a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and fonr thonsand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Ceuts in Postage Stamps. 


Digitized »fs008le " 


q 
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PI 


pEBRUARY 17. 1688. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. . ee ee: 


ERGARMENTS 


h Hand-made Chemises, 


Fine Frenc's1.00, 81.25. 


Bie roth Banded Chemises, 65¢e., 


Fine Fre 00 


«25. 


jc., Sl. 
abe, © ‘broidered Night - dresses, 


Em 
Lis $1.75, $2.00. 


Ly . 
Hai 25, 81.50. 


mestic 

at 40c., 

Domestic N ight - dresses, 
goods made. 


HAMBURG WORE. 


ard 
10,00 gery at half value. 


Le Boutillier Bros, 


B46 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


S,C., & S. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THE 


Co-operative Dress Association 


HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY 


Gipson, Crawford, & Simpson 


At about 50c. on the Dollar, 


50¢e., 75c., $1.00. 


And fe now being retailed at their store, Corner of 
6th Avenue and 19th Street, at such prices as 


have never been known in the Atetall) | 


Dry Goods business. 
All are invited to call and examine stock and prices. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 


RY GOODS | : 


BY MAIL! 

Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Shawls, Zrimmlogs, Mastery, 


Seeds, Silke, 
pe ” Thee, catleg, Presse. Goole, 


Leces, 
te”, and Girls’ OutSta, &e. Samples, infor- 
wation, and “ SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application. 
COUPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
(T7’Plesse say where‘ you saw this Advertisement. 


ME. GURNEY & CO., 6 East 14th 

Street, New York, Importers of Honiton 

and Polat LACE BRAIDS, ARRASENE, and all mate- 

rial for Art Needlework. (~The Young Ladies’ 
Journal Paper Patterns supplied by us. -@@ 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and respousibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanrer's Bazar Patterns or for any other buainess, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


THE DINGRE .& CONARD O'S 


ROSES 


The 
BUSINESS cr ROSES. COL RRGETOUSES 
or $3 1g for oF 853 BO Tor 4736 for BO; 
3s, WoclVE anandgame 
plgrey onfen Our eee, Sreeto ir 


THE DINQEE 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Oo., Pa. 


M. BENOICK 


PERFORATED PATTERNS 
FOR EMBROIDERY STAMPING, 


Be No. 438 Broadway, 
tween Howard & Grand Ste, NEW YORK. 


50 CARD LATEST YET, name 
o nicely printed C. 
Ickest returns. Agents make m: it 
rautiful Sample Book and Largest , 
de. CLINTON & €O., North Haven, Ct. 
GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER, 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell our RELIGIOUS CYCLOP.EDIA, now 
ae in Ten Volumes, This great work has 
i n endorsed by prominent clergymen of all de- 
nominations, and is the leading work of its kind 
in the English language. 
Address Harper & Broruers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


AWEEK. $i2ada 
y at home casily made. Cost! 
: 1 Outfit free, Address Teor & Co., Saguaia: Maine, 


\Fruth 


Chromo ‘Cards, no two alike, 
ithuame, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, CL 


ch Embroidered Drawers, $1.00, 
Fancy Trimmed Chemises, 
30c. to finest 


s Remnants Hamburg Em- 


1883---New Prices !---1883. 
DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSET. 


$!, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3. 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending tho sale and use of our $3 Electric Corset, and the constant 
demand for Electric Corsets of less price, but of the same therareutic value, we have decided to place upon the 
market A HANDSOME LINE OF ELECTRIC CORSETS, ranging in price from $1 to $3, thua 
bringing them witbin the reach of all who desire them, They are equally cha:ged witu electro magnetism, the 
difference being only in the quality of muterial, The hizher grades are made of extra tne English Satecn, while 
those of iesser prive me of correapondingly good quality. 
All are made on the latest approved Parisian medels, thur 
imparting a gracetul apd attractive figure to the wearer. 
By a recently invc nied process of boning or cording, we 
are enabled to cfler to the publican ABSOLUTE LY 
UNBREAKABLBE Corset, und will guarantee them 
Was suce wiih all ordimary wear, 
y Being “Electric,” « Unbreakable,” the true 
Frei.ch shape, and of better material than those 
ordinarily gold at the prices, theee Corsets wiil com- 
mand the preference of the purchaser, They are cou- 
structed on gcientitic principles, generatiny an cxbilarat- 
ing, healih-piving current to the whole rystem  Their| 
therapeutic vulue is unquestioned, and they qu:ckly cure, 
in a marvelous manver, Nervous Debilty, Spinal Com- 
: piscina, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Numbness, Dyspepsia, 
PATENTED Liver and Kidney troubles, Impaired Circulation. Covsti- 
0 TRADEMARK pation, and a:l other discares peculiar to women, paiticu- 
REGSTERD larly those of cedentarv havits, They also lk come, when 
constantly wern, equalizing agents tp all crees of cxiren © 
fatness or leanues-, by imparting to the Fystem the re- 
quired amount of ‘-odic force’’ which Nature's law demands. 
Scientists are daily raking known to the world the ‘h- 
disputably beneficial eflects of Electro-Maguetism, when 
properly and sctentifically applied to the human body in 
this manner ; and it is also affirmed by professional men 
that there 18 hardly a disease which Electricity und Mag- 
netism will not benetit or cure, and all medical men daily 
practice the same, Ask your own physician! 


DR. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SPRING COTTON FABRICS. 


Have opened a select line of novelties in 
Satteens, Batistes, Zephyr Ginghams, French 
and English Percales, Cheviots, &c., &c. 


Broadway and 1Sth St. 


EAL-SKIN SACQUES, DOLMANS, 
PALETOTS, ULSTERS. 
$78,000 WORTH MUST BE SOLD. 


The choicest assortment of reliable English dressed 
seal garments ever offered in New York, 


Now ia the time to buy; an opportunity to purchase 
fashionable Fure direct from a reliable, well-known 
manufacturer, at such Jow prices as may never occur 
again, 


N.B,—tLach corse. 
is stamped with the 
English coat-of-arms 
and the name Pai. 
Mate ELectsIc Asso 
j ciation, Lonpon, 


Late Sargeon-General uf the U, 8. an eminent authority 
ere almost miraculous cures coming under ie ne 
tue, Always doing good, never harm, tuere i8 no shoe! 
SENT POST PAID or sensation felt in wearing them, ; : 
ON TRI AL The ordinary Electric Battery, when resorte< to lv simi. 
lay cases to those above mentioned, is often too puweriul 

and exciting. doing good during the oper .tion, vut teaving the patient more exbausted and weakened than be- 
fore; whereas by daily (and nightly. t:0, if desired) wearing our Electri: Corset ag ordinary oursets are usually 
worn, @ gevtle and exhilarating influenc: is lastingly and agree.biy perceptible, quickly socumplishing that 
good for which they are worn. They will never harm even in the most sensitive cases. 

ladies who hive once tried them gay thev will weir no others. Tho prices are as follows: $1, $1 50. $2. 
$2.50 and $3. Tho two latter kinds are inade fu Pink. Blue, White anc Nove; the others in White and Dov. 
only, Each Corset is sent out in a handsome box, a: companic.! by a silver-plated compass, by which the electro. 
Magnetic influence of the Corsets can be tested. We will send cither kind to any address, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price ; also add 10 cenis for registration, to Insure sale delivery. Remit in P O, Money Order, Drait, 
Check, or in Currency, by Registered Lert-r. 

In ordering, kindly mention this pablication, and state exact size of Corsct usually worn ; or, 
where the size is not known, take a tight mea-uiemen. of the wais. over the huen, This can be done with a 
piece of common string, which send wih your orler. Make all remittances payable to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N- Y- 
Dr. Scorr’s Execrric Harm Bru~a—iew prices, $1, $1 50, $2, $2.50 and $3—sent postpaid on recelpt of price, 


TERY 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING, 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fal 
vet eo readily understood that of ther 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are « 
decorating Od Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &e. 

25e., 50¢., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price 


Catalogne and Directions ma 


fic 


wily made. De 


ep 
“| free on application. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


FINE LACE REMNANTS 25 CENTS EACH. 


1 
=] 
s 
| Our readers and agents may not be aware that s great business is done in selling 
& Lace Remnants. It is a fact, nevertheless. These remnants are the ends o 
= Valuable pieces of lace, and are just the same in every respect as the rest of the lace, 
only being short lengths; they are sold at less than one-half regular price. So that 
£ jadies who could not afford to buy fine laces at regular prices can now doso. Theee 
ey fine remnants embrace all the celebrated designs, such as Valenciennes, Bretonne, 
& Languedoc, Mirecourt, D’Alencon, Cluny, Kussian, Irish-lolnt, and many other 
<q famous patterns too numerous to mention, h remnant is either 2, 3, or 4 yards 
Phin leneth; the more costly kinds being in the 2 and 3 yard lengths; the less cost) 
MS ikind b: ng in the 4 yard lengths. So zent, by carrying an assortment of each 
kind, can suite every taste and sell in every house. ‘Ye charge a uniform price 
all round. When you order, state how many pieces of each particular Jengt h oa 
want You can make a big success selling these laces. Ask your lady friends what they 
think of the Ince business. Our laces are put up ip so attractive a style that this alone 
helps the sale. You have no measuring to do, but simply show the goods. W © offer 
these costly remrants to any person who reads this, no matter who, at the following 
remsrkably low prices. Postage stamps taken in payment, the same a8 cash. Sample 
reranant (any length), post-paid, 25 cents. Five Samples, assorted, one dollar. 


Address J. LYNN & CO., 769 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PHOICE,ES 
YOUR oA 


These elegant 18 K. Rolled Gold Solid Rings embrace the latest designs, and excel as to ornamentations, 
i wh, style, etc, A gent suitable to Either Sex, the finger-ring is the most desirable 
en tee ane ree ta cbtained, ine nothitie adds niece to the beanty ofa well-shaped hand than do these 


article of ornament that can be o 
As we make Rings a Specialty, and desire to introduce our goods everywhere, we 


littering bands of gold. 
em forward to your address, postage paid, avy one of the above Rings on receipt of One Dollar. At this 
Special Price—far below our regular charges—we refuse positively to furnish a larger quantity than One 
of Each Kind. If more are desired yon must pay our Fall Catalogue Prices, ae we could not possibl, 
sell them at this extraordinary Low. Figure. If you want One ring send $1.00, if Two rings $2.00, or, id 
you want All —one of each—send $8.00. This Special Offer involves an actual loss, but as the unqualified 
workmanship and Standard Quality of onr goods is universally conceded, we aro satisfied that the profits derived 


from Futare Sales will amply repay our liberal concessions, scription of Rings No, 1. Onyx 
Jnitial Ring with Initial Pe through to the white layer H etees Any Initial furnished. No, 2. the 
“Friendship” Ring, representing two clasped hands, but'so arranged tbat the hands may be drawn apert and 
expose to view ‘Two hearts that tasone.”? It is entirely new, remarkably pretty, elegantly cha and a 
handsome and suggestive ornament to present to @ lady. It makes an elegant engagement ring. No. 3. The 
Saratoga Diamond Ring contains remarkably brilliant Oriental Diamond, magnificently mounted, engraved 
ornanents, showing the stone to the greatest advantage. No, 4. Beautifully engraved Ring ret with efiher 
Amethyst, Topaz, or Garnet. No. 8. Heavy Plain Band Ring. No. 9. Eleggntly Chased Band 
No. 15. Handsome Cameo Ring with chased side ornaments, No. 16. assive Half Round 

piere of paper that just, 


GforB1,14 for RZ, 
5 bdr cent al 
and Bedding Plants, 


flag: NOTIOE. — Always Order by Numbers. For size of ring required send a 

lustrated Jewelry Catalogues are i eed to Pee ee 

. Onr elegantly illu 
an io cream be cn charge. relewan egistered letter, or Expresa. Send this advertisment 
wi our order, Address, 
- GARSIDE & OO., Manufacturing Jewelers, 901 Broadway, New York. 
ROS Hardy Shrubbery, sain 
- Seeds, ARD COLLECTORS. —A handsome set of Cards for 


fi hich you intend to wear the ring. We engrave your Init 
meets ‘round the finger on which you intend to w re grave y pon be. tomae of 
fill. Money can be sent by regular mail, P. O. Order, Ri 
SUIk Goods for Patchwork. Elegant 
FE Styles, Send 10¢, for Sample Pieces, 
@ GI RILK CO., New Haven, Conn. 
otc., by mail. 
Catalogue izea. J.T. PAULLIPS, West Grove, Uhester Uo. Pa 


62 week In your own town, Terma and %& outfit | NE 
$6 free, Address H Hauer & Co., Portland, Maine. 


s. Very artistic, and 
prays, &c., of fine tints and 
f irable for 


ra a PALM & FRCHTELER, 
+} 
’ 4. No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


$500 Seal-akin Dolmans reduced to $850. 
$400 Dolmans and Puletots rednced to $275. 
$350 Dolmansa, Palctots, and Uletere reduced to $250. 


Plain and Trimmed, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches long: 
$250 Scal-skin Sacques, very best, reduced to . 
$225 Sacques reduced to $185, 
$200 Sacques reduced to $165, 
$185 Sacquesa reduced to $150. 
36, 3S, 40, and 42 inches Jong. 
Genuine Hudson Bay Otter Dolmans, $450, 
Orter Paletots, $350; Orter Sacques, $250. 


Cc. ¢. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 
108 Prince Street, one block west of Broadway. 


THE LATE GUSTAVE DORE 
THE RIME 


OF THE 


ANCIENT MARINER. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


A Large and Sumptuous Volume. 
Folio, Cloth, 310.00. 


The right subject was chosen for M. Doré when they 
chose for him the “Ancient Mariner.” The ‘‘Aucient 
Mariner,” like the “ Wandering Jew,” gave him room 
for his best.—The Academy, London, 

It was a felicitous idea of the grent French artist to 
illustrate this intense, pictureaque, and semi-preter- 
natural poem of Coleridge’s. It is apparent that he 
has been thoroughly imbued with the impressions 
that moved Coleridge's teeming brain when he pro- 
duced this marvellous legend, aud has been reeponeive 
—ans it was the purpose of the poet that his reader 
should be—to all the more violent emotions and vis- 
jones which sailed across the poet's soul. In this fleld 
he has reproduced and even heightened Coleridge's 
grandest conceptions,—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


tar Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


s¢ I Pig hoe: PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.” 
(Copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 
set of colors for above new and beautiful art-work, 
#5 00 per box; with full instructions for use. The 
moet thorough inetraction given in pictorial and dec- 
orative art, at Studio 9, 23 Union Square. 
Braovon & Fenxerr, Artista, Send 6c. for Catalogue. 
HEATRICALS and TABLEAUX VI- 
VANTS for AMATEURS — Giving full 
Directions as to Stage Arrangements, “ Making up,” 
Costumes, and Acting. With ninety-two Ilustrations. 
Price 30 cte._ Muiled on receipt of price by 
RORBACK & CO., No. 9 Murray Street, New York. 


BIG: PAY 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


FOR VILLAGE AND TOWN LIBRARIES. 


Nearly three hundred numbers, comprising History, 
Biography, Fiction, and miscellaneous works, 

Messra, Harver & Brornees employ no agente for 
the introduction of this Library; but will be pleased to 

note liberal terms to villages and towns for libraries. 
Send for Harper'a Franklin Square Library Catalogue. 


FREE ] BY RETURN MAIL—< full description of 
p_Moopy’s NEw TalLor System of Dress 
Curtine. D. W. Moody &Co, 3] W. 9th, Cincinnati, O. 
S ECRET !—Any lady sending $1 to 27 Steuben 8t., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., will receive Receipt for Preserving 
Complexion and making it like pearl. A child can eat it. 


A Chromo Visiting Cardg, no 2 alike, for 1SS3,name on, 


and Illustrated Premium List, 1%, Warranted beat 
sold, Agente wanted. L, Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


Five 8c. atam 8 for beautiful set of Import- 
SEN ed Cards. WHITING, 50 Naseau St., N.Y. 
DON’T DIE_IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Druggists for ‘ ROUGH ON RATS," It clears 
ont rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugr, 15c. 


$5 t0 $20 Keistede'Seteaon a Co, Porviand, Maine: 


$300 Dolmana, Paletots, and Ulsters reduced to $225. 


Pricea on Fur-lined Circulars and Dolmans way down. 


Nao, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


1. Wuerk THE DaRK Pror was Hatourp. 


FACETLE. 


A Misistee's son so misbchaved himself as to tire the patience of the 
“head” of the school, Finally the Doctor” : 
act of misconduct, You must prepare yourself for a severe whipping.” 


Wheu the appointed time came the 
Doctor was on hand, drew his rattan, 
and Juid it with cousiderable unction 
upon the bey's back. Nothing bat 
dust followed. The subject of the 
discipline was entirely at his ease. 
“Take oft your coat!” was the com- 
mand. Again whistled the ratran 
around the boy's shoulders, but with 
no more effect,“ Take olf your vest, 
sir!” shouted the Doctor, Off went 
the vest, but there was another noder 
it. “Ott with the other!” and then, 
to the astonishment of the admiuis- 
trator of justice, he exposed a dried 
codfish defending the back of the cul- 
prit like a shield, while below there’ 
was, evidently stretching over other 
exposed portions of the body, a stout 
feather apron, What) dogs this 
mean 2" gaid the Doctcr. 

“Whi,” said the rogue, “yon told 
me to prepare myeclt for pubisbment, 
and I have done the best TE could.” 

ag, 

A little girl unconsciously and touch 
ingly testified to the excessive dinidg- 
ery of her mother’s life when, on bes 
ing asked, “Js your amanina’s hair 

sray 2” she replied: “1 doen't know, 
She's too tall tur me to see the top of 
ber head, and she never sits down.” 
—_—> 
© There'snothinyiikesettling down,” 
anid the retired merchant, contideutly, 
to a neighbor, “When I gave up 
business I settled down, aud found [ 
had quite a fortune, Tf [had =cttled 
up, I should not have bad a farthing.” 
—>—_—_ 

People with one leg in the grave sre 
an immense time before they put in 
the other. They seem, like birds, to 
repose better on one leg. 

es 

There are some dispensations of a 
beneficent nature which are not easily 
comprehended by the casual inquirer, 
and do not become very much plainer 
when carefully exaiwnined. One of 
them was remarked upon the other 
day by a young lady. ‘It is very cus 
rious,” ehe observed, {altogether une 
accountable, indeed, that the tortoise, 
from whom we get all our tortoise. 
shell combs, has himself no hair what- 
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BAND vou OVE: TO 4 Ponicemay.” 


GAMUN. “ PegciceMmaN BL BLOWED! PEEL OFF AyD COME ON LF YOURE A Mas.” 


aid to him, atter_a gross 


A STREET DRAMA IN THREE ACTs, 


2. Tue atrocious Act. 


Well," remarked a young M.D., juat from college, “7 suppose the 
next thing will by to hunt for a good location, and wait for something to 
do, li aliehce On a Monument,’ ” 


“You,” said a by-stander, “and it wort be lung after you do begin be- 
fore the monument will be on the patients.” 
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3 “Don't teELL Me; T KNow YER; I've BKEN A-WATOMIN’ YER YORK 
Many a pay. YER OUGHT TO BF ASHAMED OF YOURSELF, AN OLD WO- 
MAN OF YOUR AGE, AND TO BEHAVE IN THAT WAY BEFORE THESE Poo 
INNOUENT LITTLE Boys. Sto aN EXAMPLE! Thu wave yER UP, 
DkUNK AND DIDURPERLY—THAT'S THR OUARGE.” 


The celebrated Parisian mystifier, Romieu, received one day a mano 
script play from a young author, accompanied by the following note: 

« Mongizuk,—I vend you the inclosed, which I beg you will be kind 
enough to read attentively. I accept beforehand any alterations or core 
rections you may think proper to suygest ; but, at the same tiine, it may 

be as well to let you know that I am 
exceedingly ticklish as regards criti- 
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A CHALLENGE. 
SWELL (l09.). “Yor Turow ANY MORE OF THOSE Ssow-Baxis at ME, rou rocne Soaur, anv Itt 


THE FESTIVE SEASON, 


Bet JUST AIN'T WE GOING TU SIT ON THE STAIRS OUTSIDE, THAT'S ALLL”? 
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SN r cinin,” 

WSs A few days later Romieu returmed 
SSN the manuscript, together with the 
ANY subjoined reply: 

““Monstkuk,—I bave read your piece 
with yreat attention, and leave you 
the choice of weapons.” 

as 

George Selwyn was one day travel- 
ling by coach, when a persistent strane 
yer kept aunoying him by polite ques 
tiong. ** How are you pow, sir?” was 
the inquiry at brief interval, At 
length Selwyn, in order to reply at 
ouce for all, said, “ Sir, Jam very well, 
and 1 intend to remain go all the rest 
of the Journey.” 

——————— 

At the conclusion of a festival not 
yery long ago an excellent teacher, de- 
sirous of administering a trifling moral 
lesson, inquired of the boys if they 
had enjoyed the repast. With the ine 
genuous modesty of youth they all ree 
sponded, “ Yes, str.” 

Then, asked the excellent teacher, 
“if you had slipped into my garden 
and picked those straw berries without 
iny leave, Would they have tasted as 
good ae now 7” 

Every sinall boy in that stained and 
sticky Company sbricked, ‘No, eit!” 

“Why not?” 

Cane,” said little Thomas, with 
a cheerfulness of conscious virtue, 
“then we shouldn't have bad sugar 
and cream with em!” 

a, 

A Ddoy being asked what was the 
plural of * Penny,” replied with grest 
promptness, * Twopence.” 


_—_—_—_—__>——_ 
“Arthur,” said a good-natured par- 
ent to his son, “IT did not know till 
to-day that you had been whipped # 
schoo! last week.” 
‘Ah, papa, but I knew it at the 
time,” was the naive reply, 
ee 
“Don't you find it hurte your lawn 


Tomaty (critieining the menn of the coming feast), “Very Goon! Tay one! Ax LOOK HERE, OLD Man!) Muinp you ret to let your children play on it?” asked 
rhesty oF Ruwoointo tir BaBA—Doiiy anp MousLy LiKe IT, YOU KNOW—ANDP ROO ry 

MONSIEUR CORDONBLEU (retained for the occasion). © CERTALNEMENT, MON P°TIT AML 
GOING TO DINE VIZ in Compagntr 2” 

Tommy. “Ou xoxg! 


a friend of a suburban the other day. 


Bet ake you anp ves DEMUIDELLES “Yes,” answered the gentleman nd- 


dressed, * but it doesn't hurt the chil- 


A SACRIFICE. 


Gy = ae, be ‘ 

“Snr tere, Boss, I KNows Yot'ee ooLp, AND I'M GOING TO MAKE A SACRIFICE, JES FOR Cuapiryé 
BxKE, Now Vib Scat you THIS Cost FOR A MERE NoTUUNG. [pont NEED IT, BECAUSR T's Gow ANP 
STRONG; BUT YOU'RE YOUNG YET. Is it a Go, Boss? Name Tue Priog.” 
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AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS 


CHAPTER IX. 
CLOUDS. 


EXT morning, quite unconscious that 


she had dealt any deadly injury to 
any one, Yolande was seated all by 
herself on the hurricane-deck, idly 
and carelessly and happily drinking 
in fresh clear air, and looking away 
over the wastes ‘of golden sand to 
a strip of intense dark blue that 
was soon to reveal itself as the wa- 
ters of a Jake. She was quite alone. 
The second officer had brought her 
one of the ship’s glasses, and had 
then (greatly against his will) gone 
on the bridge again. The morning 
was fair and shining; the huge 
steamer was going placidly and 


* Begun in Harrrn’s Bazan No. 3, 
Vol. XVI. 


© She played ‘ Bull’ with her futher, and got sadly beaten.” 


YOLAND ES 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


La LZ 


OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,” “SHANDON BELLS,” “WHITE WINGS,” ETC. 


noiselessly through the still water; if Yolande was thinking of any- 
thing, it was probably that she had never seen her father so pleased 
and contented as on this long voyage; and perhaps she was won- 
dering whether, after all, it might not be quite as well that he 
should give up Parliament altogether, so that they two might wan- 
der away through the world, secure in each other's company, 

Nor was she aware that at this precise moment her future was 
being accurately arranged for her in one of the cabins below. 

“T confess I don’t see where there can be the least objection,” 
Mrs. Graham was saying to her husband (who was still lying in 
his berth, turning over the pages of a novel), as she fixed a smart 
mob-eap on her short and pretty curls. “I have looked at it every 
way. Papa may make a fuss about Mr. Winterbourne’s polities, 
but there are substantial reasons why he should say as little as 
possible, Just think how he has worked at the improving of the 
estate—all his life—and with scarcely any money; and just faney 
Archie coming in to complete the thing! I know what I would 
do. I would drain and plant the Rushen slopes, and build a nice 
lodge there; and then I would take the sheep off Allt-nam-ba, and 
make it a small forest; and it would let for twice as much again. 
Ob, Jim, just fancy if Archie were to be able to buy back Cor- 
rievreak !” 


| best forests in Scotland. But letting is the mischief. 


Her husband flung the book aside, and put bis hands under his 
head. His imagination was at work. 

“Tf T were Archie,” he said, with his eves fixed on vacancy, “I 
would make Corrievreak the sanctuary; that’s what I would do. 
Then I would put a strip of sheep up the Glenbuie side to fence of€ 
Sir John; do you see that, Polly? And then I would take the 
sheep off Allt-nam-ba, as you say, only I would add on Allt-nam- 
ba to Lynn. Do you see that? What made your grandfather 
part with Corrievreak I don’t know. Fancy having the sanctuary 
within two miles of a steamboat pier; it’s a standing temptation 
to all the poachers in the country! Now if vou take in Allt-nam- 
ba, and make Corrievreak the sanctuary, and if you'd hold your 
hand for a year or two in the letting, you’d soon have one of the 

Those fel- 
lows from the south shoot anything on four legs they can get at. 
Forty years ago the finest stags in Inverness-shire were found - 
round and about Corrievreak ; the Fort Augustus lads knew that, 
they used to say. Oh, I quite agree with you. I think it would 
be an uncommon good match, And then Archie would have a 
house in town, I suppose; and they might put us up for a week or 
two in the season. Tit for tat's fair play. He has the run of 
fF (Continued on puge 113.) 
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A VALENTINE. 


Wuen azure skies confront the day, 
And far and near the soft suns shine, 

To live and breathe were simple joy— 
Perchance one needs no Vulentine. 


But when the skies are full of atorm, 
And lost in gloom the days decline, 

The lonely heart sinks sad and chill— 
The heart that has no Valentine. 


And shrinking from th’ embodied death 
Of space beyond the farthest sign, 
The spirit, frozen at its source, 
Dreams of no trivial Valentine. 


Yet even then the sweet earth throbs 
With sunbursts down her ancient line ; 
The snow-flake promises a flower, 
The snow-bird hints a Valentine. 


Away with care! This fragrant hair 
Into true-lovers’ knots I twine; 
These velvet lips bring summer now 

To me, my little Valentine! 


A force of nature, as the moon 
Makes wide eclipse and dim design, 

All the great sphere of sorrow you 
Shut out from ime, my Valentine! 


You are a trifle turned of four, 
And T am—all of ninety-nine ; 

But dark and drear as death were life 
If you were not my Valentine! 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Fepruary 24, 1883. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S Bazar may be had for the years 
1880, 1381, and 1882. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will pleare send in their orders 
without delay. J0is Messrs, HarPEn & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only, 


ee ee 


HARPER'S YOUN 


AN Investraten 


mublished Fiety 
Vv. OLS 


vw oo EERLY, 


-enary 6, contains a shart story by 
J otopparn, entitled © The Snow-ball dary” ; 
Chapter NXIIL of the serial story * Nav,” hu Mrs. 
Leey CG. Linwiky and Chapter IL of » Rea” by 
Martuew Wiute, Jex.; Davin Ker contributes a 
thrilling account of © A Fight with a Big Snake 
on the Amazon.” 

In“ A Visit to Muscat” Liectexant E,W. 
Stervy describes the experiences of our friend Tom 
Fairweather in that curious old city. Sanrwoon 
Rysk contributes an articleon * Hare and Hounds” 
that will delight the bous. 

The art-work of this Number includes a hear. 
tiful roe pave illustration on wood by W.M. 
Cary, and drawings by Mrs. Jessip SHEPHERD, A. 
B. Sucrrs, Son Eytincr, and other well. kuowa 
artists, 

Harrrr’s Youna Prorse....Per Year $1 50 
Harper's Bazar .... ce eeee ee 400 
Harper's Bazar and v “ 500 
Harrer’s Youxe Proviry °° 

al apecinen copy will be send on receipt of a 

three-cent stamp. 


CH Our nert Manber will contain a maquifi- 
cent double-page illustration of No, 1 of the pop- 
ular “ Types or Beatty,” by P. R. Morris, A.R.A. ; 
a charming EMBRowERED Caninet aid HANGINe, 
trom the South Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle- Work ; Lapius’ and Cuuprgy's Sprixa 
Suits; and other artistic and linnorous pictures 
with a choice variety of useful and interesting 
reading matter. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. 


FPHE most prolific plant in the modern 
flora is, perhaps, the Typha latifolia, ov 
swamp cat-tail. Long familiar to trade, its 
strong leaves making excellent chair seats 
and door mats, it was rediscovered by fash- 
jon some ten years ago, since which date it 
is estimated that seventy thousand speci- 
mens of the two varieties known as the 
embroidered and the painted thrive in the 
parlors of the United States alone. The 
sunflower—another out-door and plebeian 
growth—has undergone a household propa- 
gation hardly less remarkable. Iu those ex- 
ceptional abodes which possess neither of 
these botanical treasures various nonde- 
seript productions, described as conventiou- 
al flowers, vines, or water-plants, run riot 
iu wool or pigmeut, over curtains, table 
scarfs, screens, tidies, sofa backs, plates, 
pitchers, vases, or tea cloths. If the king- 
dom of true ornament came by observation, 
one would say that it is surely at hand. 
There is no doubt that this cultivation of 
decoration is as truly a craze as was the tu- 
lip mania. Every newspaper advertises lib- 
eral sets of designs to be exchanged for 4a 
limited number of postage stamps. Every 
fancy shop and baberdasher’s stand displays 
patterns, materials, and finished pieces of 
“high art” needle-work. China, painted or 
to be painted by some ambitious neophyte, 
crowds worthier wares tu the wall, That 


serviceable furniture with which the elder 
generation has passed useful and happy 
years is sneered at as vulgar,aud only to 
be tolerated by the Philistines. 

What, then, is this art revival, as its dev- 
otees pronounce it, this brief extravagance, 
as the infidels declare, really worth as a 
means of beautifying the average home and 
elevating the popular taste? So fur as the 
needle-work, the carving, the painting, or 
the furniture is the outgrowth of a gennine 
desire for household beanty, and of an intel- 
ligent adaptation of means to ends, so far, 
of course, it denotes a sound and permanent 
advance in culture. So fur as it is a fash- 
ion, it has no more significance than any 
other superficial conformity. And it seems 
a pity that an excellent impulse and an en- 
deavor full of promise should be hindered 
and brought, perhaps, into undeserved dis- 
repute by the extravagances of the unthink- 
ing. 

When the use of tiles was revived, a few 
years ago, the thirst for tiles became abnor- 
mal, so to speak. Because they were. pret- 
ty, and cheerful, and clean, and indestruc- 
tible under proper handling, they had a great 
value in their proper place. But that place 
Was not any angle in bedstead, bureau, or 
sideboard where one could possibly be be- 
stowed, and where it was no better, because 
no more appropriate, than the hideous ma- 
chine carving it superseded. 

In like manner every kind of decoration 
has been misapplied under the new dis- 
pensation. The old spirit which wrought 
tufted tigers with glass eyes on hearth-rugs, 
to be walked over, singed, and shaken out 
of window, or which bestowed shaded cab- 
hage-roses in raised work on sofa cushions 
and footstools, now works elaborate mantel 
lambrequing in materials which dust must 
rnin, or paints a sunset, with a fine study in 
perspective, at the bottom of a soup plate. 

And if the work be often too fine for its 
uses, it is oftener too coarse. Because the 
long, loose Oriental stitches, or the soft-hued, 
dull-surfaced Oriental fabrics, real or intita- 
ted, hav been tonnd to lend themselves readi- 
ly to decorative effects, the most slovenly ex- 


Salsame way a splashy 
admiration, In ee oie ai 
hap-hazard kind of china-yi yong? A mere 
miration as * bold” and RE eaiitial to good 
mechanical niceness is not( a 
decorative effect, for a amass), 
complish that. Brit correy 


chine imieht ae 
ssofeve and 
tare iidispensa- 


hand, refinement, and finis 
ble. Vea). . 

Much of the modern, *” frat rece 
also is merely. tasteless ina new way. It 
is safe to say that vey few of our newest 
arin-chairs, tables. sofas, and bric-a-brae in 
general will glad:ten the hearts of owr ar- 
tistie grandchildren. And if they do not 
Danish most of our painfully embroidered 
portieres, our Jaborious table scarfs, and 
ambitious screens to the garret, it will be 
because the intervening generation, with 
more good taste than piety, has anticipated 
that sentence. 

Close observation, a sense of form, color, 
and proportion, a feeling for the fitness of 
things, and a genuine love of the work and 
desire for the beautiful—upon these must 
any Jasting decorative art be founded. Mrs. 
Brown's wish to have her parlor outshine 
Mrs. Smith’s, Miss Miranda Brown's anxie- 
ty to “do” the sweetest thing in curtains, 
ov Miss Smith’s praiseworthy purpose to 
“harmonize” the inherited ugliness of the 
family drawing - room with embroidered 
patches of olive or old gold, is but a barren 
stock. 

The Decorative Art Society sends out 
beautiful work, because the careful fingers 
that produce it ave guided by ideas. All over 
the country these thonghttul and conscien- 
tious needle-women, painters, or carvers are 
found, and every one of them constitutes a 
Home Missionary Society for the Propage- 
tion of the Gospel of Good Taste. But be- 
fore any considerable harvest can spring 
up from the seed they sow, the weeds and 
thorns must be burned off the old ground, 
and in the pnrgation cat-tails and suntlow- 
ers inummnerable will disappear. 


HOME CARPENTRY. 


FFXHE woman who indulges in carpenter- 

work seldom does much harm. She 
contents herself with trying to drive nails 
into the wall, and with experiments with 
mucilage. She drives her nails with great 
caution, and when she has loosened an inch 
or two of plaster she becomes alarmed, and 
resolves to let her husband assume the re- 
sponsibility of inflicting further injury on 
the wall. She has a profound faith in the 
valne of mucilage as a substitute for glue, 
and hopefully attempts to mend china and 
furniture with it; but mucilage is as barm- 
less as it is inefficient, and it is only on the 
rare occasions when it is used to mend the 
wheels of the clock that it doea any perma- 
nent injury to anything. It is doubtless 


the timidity of woman which restrains her 
She dreads the saw and 
the chisel as treacherous tools that inevita- 
bly inflict wounds on the user, and she dis- 
likes hot glue owing to its proneness to 
Moreover, she can 
never grasp the difference between a nail 
and a screw, and regards the latte> as an 
absurd variety of nail which can not be 
driven with a hammer unless the wielder 
of the hammer has the muscles of a man. 
Thus, for one reason or another, carpenter- 
work as practiced by woman is harmless 
and inexpensive, and she knows nothing of 
the remorse to which the man who owns an 
amateur tool chest aud is not wholly hard- 


mending instincts. 


burn unwary fingers. 


ened is a prey. 


Nothing more surely devastating than a 
mau with a fondness for amateur carpentry 


is ever found in a respectable household. 


The reckless inebriate who throws all the 
furniture out of the window does perlaps 
an equal amount of injury, but he can not 


be said to be a feature of respectable house- 
holds. There is an old proverb that is often 
repeated on the 1st of May to the effect that 
three movings are equal to one fire in point 
of destructiveness. It might be expanded 
by the addition of the great truth that one 
amateur carpenter is equal to two movings, 
and even then the destructiveness of home 
carpentry would be underrated. The hus- 
band of whom the infatuated wife is fond 
of remarking, “ He is so handy with his tools 
that he can do almost anything,” destroys 
an average amount of seventy-tive dollars’ 
worth of furniture annually, as estimated by 
our most intelligent furniture dealers; and 
so well is this understood among the latter 
class that some enterprising furniture deal- 
ers sell amateur tool chests at half their cost 
to their regular customers, feeling sure that 
their business will thereby be immensely 
benefited. 

The amateur carpenter always has per- 
fect. confidence in himself, and instead of 
learning humility from his many failures, 
he grows bolder and more reckless. He 
may he too busy or too tired to accede to 
the ordinary requests of his wife, but when 
she asks him if he won’t just mend the rock- 
ing-chair or put up a shelf in the kitchen, 
be will even lay aside his after-dinner cigar 
iv his zeal to wield the hammer and saw. 
Ife varely finishes what he undertakes to do, 
If there is what ladies call “a squeak” some- 
where in the rocking-chair, he begins tl 
work of banishing the squeak by ppdlis 
chair apart, and when, afteran |} 


efi the 
our or two 

Z en mn vuiving grea destruction 
of veneering and hopeless laceration of the 
joints of the chair, he succeeds in discon- 
necting the rockers, he announces that he is 
too tired to do anything more, and must put 
off the work of reconstruction until the next 
day. In some cases he does resnine work, 
and sneceeds in putting the chair together 
again after a fashion, but it is then so 
searred and maimed that he acknowledges 
that it will have to go to the cabinet-mak- 
er's to be “done over,” and in his pride at 
having removed the squeak he never seems 
to perceive that the last state of that chair 
is decidedly worse than the first. 

The partial or permanent ruin of the ob- 
ject which the amateur carpenter under- 
tukes to mend is by no means the full ex- 
tent of the damage which he inflicts upon 
the furniture. If he uses the saw, he in- 
variably places the article to be sawed on a 
chair, and contrives to inflict a deep cut ou 
the chair by the zealous and incautious use 
of his weapon. If he wishes to nail one 
piece of wood to another, he places thein 
hothon the floor, and drives his nails through 
the carpet and deep into the planks beneath. 
When he uses the glue-pot, he either lays 
the wet brush down upon the damask table 
coyer, or he upsets the glue upon the car- 
pet. One of his most characteristic feats is 
that of shortening one leg of a table. Be- 
ing told that the leg is too long, he saws it 
off so as to make it of the same length as the 
other legs. Invariably he finds that he has 
nade it too short,and he then tries toshorten 
the other legs. There is vet. to be fouud a 
single instance ofa successtul shortening of 
table legs by a man with an amateur tool 
chest, although several exasperated and per- 
severing men have sawed an entire set of 
four legs into small pieces in the vain hope 
of brivging them into uniformity. 

It is probable that more far-reaching in- 
jury is done by the amateur carpenter who 
makes articles of furniture than by the man 
who simply repairs them. The book-cases 
and single bedsteads made by the head of 
the family who is handy with his saw can 
not be thrown out-of-doors, but must remain 
to vex the souls of the iutelligent members 
of the family, and fill the minds of visitors 
with amazement. What is imperatively 
needed is a strict prohibitory law forbid- 
ding the sale of carpeuters’ tools to any man 
who can not prove that he is a professional 
carpenter. Until this is done there will al- 
ways be men who will buy tools, and enter 
upon a career of destruction of household 


furniture which must cause any angel with 
a taste for housekeeping to weep bitter 
though useless tears. 


SS 


FASHIONABLE WINTER 
AMUSEMENTS IN NEW YORK. 


ik is a fact written on the rosy cheeks of all 
gay American women that the Ice King is no 
longer feared. Not only are all the people who 
can learn to stand in slippery places skating, but 
this new fashion of holding carnival in Montreal 
(as well as at the adverse pointe New Orleans and 
Rome), recalling our old ideas of St. Petersbury 
Catharine of Russia, and Peter the Great, hag 
brought in several new ideas to the fortunate 
few who own houses near New York, where they 
spend the winter in a sort of suburban pursuit 
of pleasure even in this inclement season. 

Toboggan parties would have sounded very out- 
landish a few years ago, but now the invitation to 
Orange Mountain, to Westchester, to the upper 
Hudson, ig rarely unaccompanied by this magic 
word, Snow-shoe steeple- chasing, curling, and 
hockey matches are also attempted at some of the 
more ambitious toboggan parties, but it is gener. 
ally considered enough to invite your friends to 
come well done up in flannels, and to give them a 
sledge ride down-hill (an artificial hill must be 
constructed if one is not at hand) on that well- 
known three-cornered toboggan, which is just 
dangerous enough to be delightful to those who 
like to run risks, 

Ladies must be warmly and snugly dressed for 
these toboggan parties. The old Ulster, the fur 
gloves, the Balmoral stockings, and the fur-lined 
boots, the warm little woollen “Tam o’ Shanter” 
cap, all fastened on securely, are the necessary 
requisites, These winter sports and enjoyments 
forbid any “frills,” but female dress has long 
been reduced to masculine simplicity, After the 
toboggan is over, the party is asked in to supper, 
and a lot and grateful cup of bouillon, some oys- 
ters, and a dish of terrapin, with punch and 
champagne, refresh the inner man, and always @ 
cup of Russian tea should be offered. 

There has always been a fatal fascination about 
“sliding down-hill.” It is the “ facilis descensus 
Averni” of the Latin poet; it las been para- 
phrased and played upon in many languages—it 
is easier to descend than toclimb. But the game 
as at present played has its dangers. If the man 
who holds the helm of the toboggan is not es- 
pecially clever and strong, he may steer into 
some other craft and upset both, hence broken 
limbs and bruised temples. One young lady was 
killed last winter while tobogganing. But these 
accidents are infrequent, and “fortune favors the 
brave” in this as in all enterprises. — ~~ 
Show-spge7steeple-chasmg is rather confined 

SSTone men. Yet ladies have made long jour. 
neys on snow-shoes, and have still an ambition to 
join in the sport of learning to walk on these 
very broad paddles. 

The ice-boat has become a belonging also of 
the luxurious denizens on the upper Hudson. To 
take a journey on this fairy-like craft is to reach 
the highest rate of speed, the minimum of resist- 
ance, the maximum of excitement. It is more 
like flying than any other amusement. If a lady 
participates in it, she must be done up like a 
Greenlander, an Esquiman, in tight, warm gar- 
ments, aud bestow herself on a very small bit of 
plank, when away goes her little craft. The boat 
has a sail, and when this is loosened the iron keel 
cuts the ive with a grating sound, and off ata 
speed of seventy miles an hour the adventurous 
voyager flies over the solid ice of the Hudson. 

‘These vachts-come to grief oceasianally and cap- 
size, when the inmates are in a perilous situation, 
miles from home on a sea of ice. On one occasion 
last winter a young couple nearly froze to death in 
this dilemma. There should be always a fleet of 
ice-yachta, and men with fast horses and sleighs 
along the banks to pick up the spilled people. 
No doubt it ix a very grand sensation to take 
these rides, Like all flights into the unknown, 
they have a perilous fascination, But one must 
he sure of lung and heart, and Jight of limb. They 
are not an amusement for the lame or the lazy. 

Many people like to go out to see Niagara in 
winter. It is worth while to see what Jack Frost 
can do when he puts his mind to it. The ice 
work at Niagara, now made familiar to us by 
photograph, is indeed very wonderful, and no one 
knows what it is until he has seen it, It is a 
most perfect pieve of iridescence. It gives the 
oculist a new theme; it confounds the scientists ; 
it is a blaze of glorious rainbow. 

We have never yet, in New York, enjoyed an 
ive carnival, such as the gay Florentines enjoved 
on one of those rare occasions when the Arno 
froze over, and such as old Londoners delighted 
in when they could roast an ox whole on the 
Thames. Ice and winter are such sombre facts 
to us, they are so severely dreadful to the poor, 
that we do not feel cheerfully disposed toward the 
appalling and paralyzing breath of January and 
February, Our nearest approach to a winter 
féte is the sleighing in the Park, which is indeed 
carnivalesque. The beautiful little sleighs, the 
magnificent large ones, the gay colors, the tas- 
gelled horses, the robes lined with gay colors, are 
all very pretty and brilliant. 

Unfortunately for any concerted action on the 
subject, our snow does not last, It is not to be 
depended upon, as at Montreal and St. Peters- 
burg. We can not have trotting on the ice, nor 
skating races and games on the limited surfaces 
of the frozen ponds at the Park. It may be snid 
in one sense that we do not make enough of win- 
ter. We may in the future have toboggan hills 
built; it would be a good way to get rid of our 
superfluous suow—to cart it out of the side streets 
to some neighborhood of Jerome Park, and there 
have a Russian Carnival, a sort of Winter Palace, 
where all these sports should be consistently cul- 
tivated. A grand snow-shoe tramp would be 
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icturesque than a “‘go-as-you-please” | with strawberry red and some pale blue, pi 
veel? ipa eer degraded home of circuses and | with gray and een, buff with ae eed aa aire . becca apibucaanedumias ule 

ge the corner of Madison Avenue and Twen- | etc. These are smooth glossy silks that repel Fine French cashmeres are very largely import- 
spor th Street. Indeed, the hum of “games on | dust and wear well: they cost about $1 26 a yard. ed for the first light-weight wool dresses that are 
Lei rinks” has a very musical sound, and | The choice lies between two fabrics for combin. | Teduited in the spring, and are found useful all 
the ri ht thus utilize our tramps, and also give | ing with these checks, viz. cashmere and velvet, | 8¥™™er in the sea-side and mountain resorts, and 
hd fe and girls a very great addition to their | If the dress is meant to be a simple toilette for | 28 tt@velling dresses for short excursions to the 
etal winter sports and amusements, mornings at home, for driving, or for shopping, city. Dull dark red shades, tan, strawberry, dead- 
a fancy-dress masquerade carnival on the ice, | dark cashmere is used for parts of the skirt leaf brown, with corn-flower blue and cypress 

or as an accompaniment to the attractions of a | and for the Directoire revers, collar, cuffs, and | Seen, are the dark colors most shown in these, 
skating rink, has been attempted and carried out | perhaps vest of the costume; but if the greater while for house dresses are Nile green, buff, pale 
with success near our great cities several times, | part of the dress is of the silk, velvet is chosen blue, and shrimp pink. For the dark useful 
It would seem to be a very good thing to try in | for a collar, vest, plastron, and some narrow cashmere dresses, stitching and pleating of the 
the suburbs of some inland city like Albany, New | gathered frills or puffs on the skirt. same, witha few passementerie cords and tassels, 
Haven, or Portland, and would call Joudly on the A pretty Parisian dvess of gray-blue and very will be the trimmings, while the dresses will be 

ingenuity of the young people. That very pretty | dark leaf brown checked silk is combined with made in tailor fashions, with polonaises that are 

acene in the opera of L’ Etoile du Nord,“ les pas | leaf brown cashmere. The front and side | ®% puta as pelisacs, or else pointed basques with 

das patineurs,” is suggestive of the beauty of cos- | breadths of the foundation skirt are covered Plainly draped over-skir' ts. If any material is 
tume which the Austrians adopt in winter for | from the top almost to the foot with the dark eombined cwiiti these, it Will be: thickly corded! of 
their winter sports. Skating to music can only | cashmere laid in single box pleata two inches | 20 silk folded in sash draperies across the 

be done now in a rink, which has to be a cold | wide, with spaces between half their width; this | D&*CK of the pelisse to make it more bouffant. 
and shed-like place. Why not try an ice-boat | has a two-inch hem turned upward at the bottom, The light cashmere dresses may have relief of 
band, which shall be dragged about by skaters | and above this is a band or border of the check. velvet of a similar or darker shade, but they will 
to the convenient point on the lake, which, illu- | ed silk six inches wide. All around the foot of | Te usually be trimmed with white silt embroid- 
minated by the electric light, would become a | the dress are two narrow box-pleatings—one of eries that are done in net. Long loose aide pleas 
ballroom. Then the “ patineurs,” dressed after | silk and one of cashmere—lined with crinoline to of the cashmere form the front and sides of such 
the fashion of several nationa, should with their | stiffen and puff out the pleats in what is called | 8 4"e58, beginning at the belt, and reaching nearly 
costumes produce the peculiarities of all Northern | organ-pipe pleatings, The back breadths are the foot, where they are edged with this em- 
nations—Swedish, Danish, Russian, and Polish. | covered by two very large and wide double box- roide ty, which falls, in ig turn, over a knife- 
The novels of Miss Bremer (now too little read) | pleated flounces, each flounce forming a single Pleating of ottoman silk, Such a dress of Nile 
are full of “sledging parties,” of the visits in the | box pleat like a Watteau fold, made short in the green cashmere has a Pleated vest of the otto- 
winter to the distant country houses around Stock- | middle, and deeply pointed on each side ; the two man silk, strapped across with cy press green vel. 
holm, the way in which those gay Northerners | materials are combined in these pleats, the silk sei sy finished around the neck with a shell. 
cheated the season of short day and Jong night | outside and the cashmere as a facing disclosed in Lear frill of the embroidered net; a bunch of 
of its gloom. The novels of Tourguéneff are full | the layers of the folds, A short apron drapery pn Mee with Hole Sams but no foliage one 
of descriptions which might be utilized for a win- | of the silk is across the top of the front and side | 9! hi ale of thia dress, The nuns’ veilings 
ter carnival. breadths, The basque is sharply pointed in | ©" ™ the ney or daisies are wrought are made 
In the neighborhood of such inland lakes as | front, very short on the hips, and has a broad | UP 1. ae ie henge! for raped 1 Fine 
Otsego and Seneca the Cweilers on the borders | box pleat in the back, shaped like the Watteau vii ge i vaclcae me eck ed ero 8 oe 
take long drives on the ice, which has but one | folds on the skirt; this basque is silk, with Di- | ° ted. i ae heen Pi Hi Saat cheeks 
danger—it is the possible presence of an ice-hole. | rectoire revers of the cashmere, a military collar ih Ah. at Boies Anu these a'so ata il 

This is a serious danger, but the 2areful driver | of the same, and also narrow cuffs of cashmere blu eee colors: SUC ra strawberry Ted, dus 
can be warned and fore-armed. turned back on the silk. The small flat buttons | ? oe me . corn-flower blue, old green, brown, 

The oid-fashioned gaire of snowballing is the | are wooden moulds covered with cashmere. When aes eae r h - 

most primitive form of winter amusement, and | heavy velvet is used for the accessories of these Ae ae Gane ee Phi tase ave ae i. 
needs no description here Probably it is dear | checked silks, dark garnet or copper red is a fa- a Wing, new babeeag 2 d uae ia eve; a rene 
to every one a8 a memory, although the cheek | vorite color with the checks that combine brown, pedor Satie ie o aion alee acai ounces 
still glows at the remembrance of some insulting | capucine, and ved. A turned-over collar and oval Senn ie ee a * f ema ae a tt ke 
snow-ball thrown at us in maturer years by some | plastron of velvet, with pipings on the edges of thes nee bs ore ah aan ees sos 

gamin of irregular morals. To go out, however, | the basque, and a fan bow of velvet in the back, ‘The Cl ee ‘ ice getige ed in plai 
with a group of children, form the suft snow jnto | is very handsome of dark red, sapphire blue, or 1 - ‘ a : Ful ne ee has ‘I oe i pan 
almost feather balls to pelt them and be peit- | green, according to the leading hue of the silk. nee haere ania aay ae aot Sum: 
ed with the white and innocuous mass (which is | The checked silks of a single color with white aL desiic Gt die e a ache seers ae 
the best rouge in the world, for it paints the | are considered youthf looking, and are made up © nee bare ower and. rds) Lor part. ote tne 
A ‘ ats : ees m dress, Very light shades of salmon, pale blue 
cheek delightfully), is a game which no one need | with nuns’ veiling or cashmere ; thus dark green enn “and. TOSe: hosen. forth on dréasie, 
and white checked silk with very dark green veiling 8 tN nee pre ce Josens JOT ese Creears, 
makes a youthful and pretty toilette for cool sum. | ™ hile the black China crapes make the most ele. 
ae : 3 gant of all black tuilettes for a summer ward- 


be ashamed to enjoy. 
The first snow used to be esteemed as a cos- 

mer days, All the strawberry and terra-cotta red robe: 

shades, with the gray-blue and dull green tints a 


metic, and old nurses told us, “If you wash your 

hands in the first snow-water, they will not chap 
now in vogue, are found in these silks. A pret- 
ty trimming for the front of basques of checked 


all winter.” Perhaps the early attack on the 

cold made the skin impervious for a while, but 
silk is bands or straps of velvet put on horizon- 
tally to meet in the centre or lap, and ornament- 


we would not recommend it as an ideal cosmetic. 
Chapped hands and lips are a characteristic of 

ed with small buckles of faceted bronze or steel 
or jet. 


girl lins all the regularity of a Greek statue, the 
second girl has the animated French counte- 
nance, and the boy is the image of his futher, 
with an air of American freedom. 

—Mr. Sam Warp, the brother of Mrs. Junia 
Waxp Howe, passed Christmas with Lord and 
Lady RoseBery. 

—The videst living ex-Senator of the United 
States is ex-Governor ALEXANDER Mouton, of 
Louisiana, who is still seen occasionally in the 
streets of New Orleans. 

—JOHN HOWARD Payne wrote “ Home, Swect 
Home,” while sitting beneath the entrance lamp 
on the steps of a nobleman’s mansion in London, 
Where, his theatrical ventures having fuiled, he 
found himself without a shilling to pay for a bed, 

—‘It is impossible,” said Dr. Georos M. 
BEAkp on his death-bed, “to record the thoughts 
of a dying man. I should lke to do so, us it 
would be interesting to read the struggles I am 
going through.” 

—Miss Sanau COLMAN, whose parties In Wash- 
Ington are remarkable for their beautiful arrange- 
ment of flowers, pays the largest tax of any wo- 
man in the city. She is sull more remurkable 
for her charities. 

—Four Republican Governors of Pennsylva- 
nia—Cunrtin, GEARY, HantRAnFT, and Hoyt— 
served collectively twenty-two years, 

—Four or five children of the great scout Kit 
Caxson are living in Las Vegus, New Mexico, 
in need, and it is thought a pension will be grant- 
ed thein, as their father was licutenant-colonel 
in the army at his death. 

—The Congregationalists of Hopkinton, Mas- 
sachusetts, have been given a bell worth a thou- 
sand dollars for their new church by Mrs, Leg 
CLAFLIN, the mother of ex-Governor CLAFLIN. 

—ALFRED and Eowin Lister, Scotchmen, of 
sixty-five and sixty-eixht ycars respectively, 
manufacturers of fertilizers in Newark, lately ° 
distributed sixteen thousand dollars anong their 
five hundred employés, having made up their 
minds a year ayo to divide a certain percentage 
ee earnings yearly among their hunds pro 
rata, 

—In the Franklin Collection made by Mr. 
Henny Stevens, some of the papers of which 
were found in a London tailor’s shop, one really 
cut into a pattern of a child's slecve, the wortit 
of one single manuscript is estimated by Mr, 
GEOKGE BANCROFT at tive thousund dollars, 

—The house in Washington lately bought by 
Mr. BELL, of the telephone, for about a hundred 
thousand dollars, was built by Lieutenant Brop- 
HEAD, who married a niece of N. P. Witis. It 
has in it a miniature theatre, with orchestral ac- 
commodations and chairs for the audience. 

—In Professor Fe.ix ADLER's clarity, on 
Forty-fifth Street and Brondway, New York, the 
poor children play at seulpturing, drawing pat- 
terns for wall-paper, singing, and curpentering, 
besides learning mathematics and geology—a 
Kindergarten which #s a royal road to Icurning. 

—Mrs. Watterson, the mother of Henry 
WatTrerson the journalist, is a sister of Mrs, 
STANLEY MatTHews, Although pust seventy, 
she is full of life and vigor, 

—The only son of Mrs, Jounsoy, formerly 
Haruiet Lane, is dying abroad. 

—At Hawarden the other day Mr. GLADSTONE 
felled a tree in wet weatber, aud was rewarded 
by luinbago. ‘ 

—The granddaughter of CaarLes Dickens, 
Miss Mary Dickens, is to make her début on 
the stage as Anne Carew, in TayLon’s A Sheep in 
Wolf's Clothing. 

—The Hellenic government has given permis- 
sion to Dr. SCHLIEMANN to make excavations 
Where the grave of PERICLES is supposed to be. 

—Prince ALBERT Victor, who bids fair to be 
King of Englund before his father is, matricu- 
lates at Christ-chureh, Oxford, as his father did. 
A part of his colleyiate exercises, however, will 
phe pars at Cambridge. : 

—The Empress EvGén1e has taken under her 
charge the young daughter of Doctor Corvi- 
8ART, who attended Napovgon III. during the 
latter yeurs of his life. 

—According to Commander Moucuerz, who 
observed the transit of Venus on the island of 
St. Puul, the cats and rats there have ceused hos- 
tilities, and joined forces aguinst the birds. 

—M. Desine CHaknay has demonstrated that 
the number of consecutive rings on the section 
ofa tree's stem does uot furnish proof positive of 
its age. 

—During the thirty years of the late Dr. 
Chose’s ministry at Cheltenham, England, he 
received over fifteen hundred pairs of worked 
slippers from udimiring friends, 

—If it had not been for the reckless levity of 
Lord LyNpavrst, who wished only to legulize 
the marriage of some friends of his—the Duke 
and Duchess of Beaufort—the act allowing a 
man to marry his deceased wife’s sister would 
have been pussed nearly fifty years ago. 

—The ‘offertory’’ a week or two since at St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, perhaps the most ex- 
clusive sanctuary in the Kingdom, amounted to 
seventy dollurs—about what would be collected 
in the chapel of any ‘Sailors’ Snug Harbor.” 

—Ten thousand marks were given to the poor 
on the day of his silver wedding by the Crown 
Prince FREDERICK WILLIAM of Germany. 

—Mr. Conway siys that our Revolutionary 
ancestors are almost a3 much conventionalized 
as Blue-beard and Jack the Giant-Killer. Wasu- 
INGTON is our beatilied saintly dragon-slayer, 
FRANKLIN our penny-wise philosopher, and 
Paine our scoffing Satan. 

—The royal photographer of Great Britain, 
Henry VAN DER WyDE, wus at one time the 
assistant of the late Professor Henry DRaPER, 
and also served with bravery in the Sixty-tifth 
New York Volunteers during the war. He ve- 
longs in Rondout, New York. 

—EpMonp ABOUT once nid of Dorf that “it 
had been both his good and his evil fortune to 
have succeeded too soon.”” He wns a man of 
many gifts; he was a fine athlete; his beautiful 
tenor voice was applauded by Rossini, and he 
thought of going upon the operatic stage in his 
youth; he played the violin like an artist. His 
private life was spotless. He has been seen to 
finish a design on wood while the publisher's 
messenger waited. 

—GaMBETTA’S funeral procession was more 
than two hours in passing the mouth of the Rue 
Castiglione; the funeral lusted all day, and was 
finished by torch-light; the air was heavy with 
the fragrance of flowers, of which there were 
wugon-loads, aud porters bearing hundreds of 
bouquets. After his death, MeIsson1gr, LEPAGE, 
BonnAt, and others hastened to his bedside tu 
sketch his head. 


NECKERCHIEFS, SCARFS, ETC, 


Large square neckerchiefs folded in three-cor- 
nered shawl shape have almost taken the place 
of made-up collarettes or fichus with house toi- 
lettes. The materials for these are silk muslins, 
crinkled Japanese silk, and black or white nets 
of very fine meshes, Those of silk muslin may 
be plain white, pale blue, or shrimp pink, with a 
single large rose and leaves of velvet applied like 
embroidery ornamenting one corner of the square, 
and an edging of white silk lace, either the Auril- 
lac blonde or the new silk Oriental lace. Other 
silk muslin squares have fleurs-de-lis in natural 
purple and gold hues printed all over the cream 
white ground, or on a ground of rose-color, The 
silk Oriental laces are to be used for dress trim- 
mings on light satins, foulards, and Surahs, and 
there are also what are called satin laces, as satin 
cords outline each figure of the designs, which 
resemble those of Spanish lace. Fine squares of 
black silk net have an appliqué rose and foliage 
cut from Spanish laces a3 an ornament in each 
corner, and these have a full frill of Spanish 
hand-run lace for trimming. Pale pink Chinese 
silk with spots or large balls of dark strawberry 
red printed upon it is very effective for necker- 
chiefs to brighten up dark costumes. Ladies 
who find black without white becoming next the 
throat wear black China crape squares with a full 
frill of Spanish guipure lace. There are also 
scarfs two yards long made of black Brussels net 
three-eighths of a yard wide, with a hem all around 
done in brier stitches, a large rose of Spanish lace 
applied in each end, and a frill of guipure lace 
across the ends. Black laces wrought with gold 
threads and ornamented with disks of black vel- 
vet are also new for trimming black neckerchiefs. 
It is said Valenciennes lace is being used for the 
lingerie in preparation for next season. 

Linen collars are standing bands like those 
worn by gentlemen. They are made to meet and 
lap, or else there is a slight space between the 
fronts, and the corners may be square or curved. 
A line of fine embroidery is around the edge, or 
else there is a small medallion wrought around 
the button-hole. Still others have a narrow edge 
turned down all around, and this has a delicate 
vine of needle-work upon it. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCrerry & 
Co.; Lokp & Taytor; and Stern Brotuens. 


Northern nations, and call for camphor-ice; but 
the temporary inconvenience is not to be thought 
of in comparison with the life-giving and most 
invigorating pleasure of the sport. 

We are thought to share with Russia the not 
too flattering credit of being the richest field for 
the “sprouting of abuormat beliefs in the diree- 
tion of psychology and spiritualism,” etc. Mes. 
merism, clairvoyance, and communism are said to 
have a large following in both countries, A fa- 
natical adherence to strange behefs, a morbid 
introspection, is charged to be a feature of cold 
Northern nations, where the Winter King reigns 
for six months of the year. Imagination loves 
to work in the dark, and an out-of-door life in 
winter, one in which sport can figure largely, is 
very desirable. To avoid this*‘ Scandinavian mel- 
ancholy,” which is so often referred to by the 
poets, Ferdinand Freiligrath and other Northern 
Writera, becomes almost a national need, and we 
admire the zeal of our Canadian neighbors who 
have built their splendid ice palace, and have 
lighted it with electricity, so much like a North. 
ern Light, and have brought all the world to 
their door to see their hardy sons give a concert 
on snow-shoes, steeple-chase and torch-light pro- 
Cession, grand bonspiel by the curling clubs, 
skating races and games on the River Rink. It 
does much to lift off an inherited “ Scandinavian 
melancholy” to even read of it. 

But if we share with Russia her introspection 
and her fanatical, dangerous, unbalanced sensi- 
bilities and dreams, we might take a common- 
Place lesson from her in one of the most advanced 
signs of her luxury and civilization. Russian tea 
Boes a long way to redeem for her the errors of 
communism and the degradation of centuries of 
serfdom. There is no such delicate soft restorer 
of the vital forces, no cup which will so well en- 
able us to laugh at cold, nothing which is so ad- 
mirable a refreshment at a toboggan party, as a 
cup of Russian tea, They have reduced it to a 
Science. The samovar, their famous tea-kettle, 
18 at every railway station, and these delicious 
Cups of tea brought in smoking hot at every spot 
of rest between St. Petersburg and Moscow, might 
well be established by us at the skating rinks and 
the“ houges of call” along our winter journeys. 


—__——_—_——_——— 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHECKED SILKS, 


G MALL checks will be fashionable forspring and 
_ Summer silk dresses. These are not merely 
4 single color alternating with white checks, but 
are several of the new colors combined in one 
Pattern, and in many cases there are no white 
checks; in all, however, there is a prevailing 
color that decides for the wearer the color of the 
Taterial to be used in combination with or as 
‘rimming for the dress. What have been called 
bingham checks” are best liked in these silks, 
Scot’: together the contrasting colors seen in 
b teh ginghams, such as pale blue with dark 

Town, brighter blue with terra-cotta, dark green 


NEW BLACK SILK SUITS. 


Gros grain, plain ottoman repped silk, and bro- 
caded ottoman silks are the materials most used 
at present by fashionable modistes for the black 
silk dresses that are to serve for the intermediate 
spring season, and for late in the summer. For 
plain gros grain an appropriate trimming is pas- 
sementerie cords with a tassel at each end, tied 
in knots or bows, and set about on panels and 
pleats up each side of the skirt, and also on the 
back of the basque just below the waist line in 
the seams ‘hat join the middle back forms to the 
side forms, The skirts of these dresses are very 
fiat in front, with usually some wide pleats like 
large panels their entire length, and the fancy of 
the moment is for arranging two great flounces 
across the back, covering it from belt to foot ; these 
flounces may be merely gathered and hemmed, and 
are formed of three straight breadths of the silk, 
made with the upper flounce lapping so deeply 
over the lower that it hides the top of the latter; 
the more elaborate flounces, however, are arranged 
in the double-pointed box pleat or Watteau fold 
already described, and these are liked best for 
figured silks, such as the broeaded flowers on a 
repped ottoman ground. For such a brocaded 
skirt there is a single close pleating of plain otto- 
man silk six inches deep around the foot, while 
the front of the dress has a single great box pleat 
covering the front breadth and some curved dra- 
peries on the sides. The brocaded basque is 
deeply pointed on the sides, and is still further 
lengthened by a pleated flounce of plain otto- 
man silk that is sewed on underneath the points. 
For dresses trimmed with cords and _ tassels 
there are also curled cords of passementerie 
sewed on the edges of the basque, collar, and 
cuffs to give a pretty finish. Satin cord passe- 
menteries in the Gothic point and geometrical 
patterns are sewed on in vest shape up the fronts 
of ottoman silk basques, and there are also disks 
of large size made of these satin cords to be used 
in the same way. The plain panels that remain 
in favor, notwithstanding they have been used a 
long time, may be merely covered with these 
disks, or else they may be simply bordered on 
each side and at the foot with a row of passe- 
menterie made of satin cords laid in blocks, 
wheels, or in Greek squares. Another fashion 
is that of putting an elaborate fringe of double 
rows of chenille or of the strung jet just across 
the foot of a plain ottoman front breadth, and 
having two scarfs draped on each side, while to 
show in the spaces between these scarfs are side 
breadths made of brocaded ottoman silk. For 
very elaborate black silk suits the fronts are 
covered with flounces of heavy corded Spanish 
lace that is all silk, and there may be either red 
or white satin placed under these lace flounces. 
Such a dress is liked for a visiting toilette and 
for a carriage dress, but is never worn in the 
street unless it is entirely covered by a long cloak 
of fur or of brocade. 


PERSONAL. 


AN hour is devoted to the Seniors of Amherst 
College every Monday, by President SEELyg, in 
replying to queries on literary, political, und 
miscellaneous subjects, 

—Cigarette-smoking is thought to be hurtful 
by Dr. MULHALL, of the St. Louis Medical Col- 
lege, becuuse the smoker inhales the smoke. 

—Later in the serson Miss ANNA DICKINSON, 
who is now recuperating at Honesdale, Peunsyl- 
vauia, intends to give drumatic readings, 

—Professor MASH, of New Haven, Connectl- 
cut, entertained Rep CLoup on bis receut visit, 
and gave him a reception. 

—The wife of GAMBETTa’s BuCccessor, CLEMEN- 
CBAU, is a New-Englander, and a very charming 
woman, who married him for love. They have 
three beautiful childreu; the fuce of the eldest 
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Fig. 1.—-MARGUERITE. 
CONVENTIONAL 


Three Conventional Borders. 

IESE borders, from the South Kensington Royal School of Art 

ill Needle-Work, working patterns of which are given in our 
peda are useful for many decorative purposes. They may 
in » except the orange design, be worked either in outline or solid, 
in hiebted or in silk, according to the time and expense one i> will- 
te ‘0 bestow on them, or the use for which they are designed. 
Eine marguerite has of course white petals, and yellow French 
. Pa with green leaves. The orange design is always 
oF ed solid, the flowers in white silk, with vellow stamens, the 
lise te greens, and the orange itself in dull orange crewels, in 
ie ee crewel stitch. The buttercups are in natural 


Lily Portiére. 
Sce illustration on page 116. 
ce exquisite portitre, which attracted great attention at the 
Soci 


‘ery ‘a autumn panibitow of the New York Decorative Art 
1 nas a ground of silk tapestry, running from pink and gold 
rane) white and gold at the top. Covering the background in 

middle of the curtain is a mass of weaving, leading through 
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Fig. 2.—~ORANGE, 


BORDERS.—WORKING PATTERNS.—Fromw tHe Socrn Kensincton Royau 


pink and pale purple into the gold and white at the upper part of 
the curtain. The design is not at all formal, and consists of lilies 
which range from deep flame-color, lying against the warm pink 
below, up through yellows into white, which stand against the 
white and gold at the top. The idea of the curtain seems to lie 
mainly in its color, and to be a general opposition of the pinks of 
the background and the orange and yellow of the flowers, all finally 
leading into the white of the top of the curtain. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresrospest. | 

j E are tending more and more toward English manners and 

customs each year; the return from the country is delaved 
longer and longer, while on the other hand people continually stay 
later in Paris, so that it is almost summer before the greater part 
of the fashionable leave town, since few go before the Grand 
Prix races take place; in short, our season is at the same epoch 
as that of London. This naturally has its influence on fashion. 
Stuffs indispensable for elegant dress, such as velvet, rich brocade, 
and wool that falls in soft folds, which were formerly thought 


- 


Fie, 3 —BUTTERCUP, 


Scnoot or Art NFEDLE-Work. 


suitable only for winter, are now worn up to June; so that the infor- 
mation that we gather concerning spring fashions includes all the 
winter fabrics. We still find a host of silk and wool goods, some- 
times with fine, bright-colored stripes an inch apart; sometimes 
ombré, chiné, and in multicolored cameo effects. This dues not 
signify that plain stuffs are out. of style; fashion is far from 
excluding them ; and for travelling and morning street suits there 
are blue, prune, pedissunedye, davk amaranth, and maroon wools. 
These are made of one shade, with self trimmings, or with simple 
bands of velvet or plush to mateh. Nevertheless, the prevailing 
style of dress is the combination of two fabries: for instance, a 
plain skirt, with a scarf or demi-tunie, draped as a pouf, of striped 
or plaid material. The corsage, or jacket that takes its place, is 
always of plain stuff. The cuirass corsage, with basques some- 
times short, sometimes straight, and sometimes cut in turrets, is 
the favorite style at this moment; it is indispensable that this 
should be well-fitting and artistically moulded to the figure. It 
may be quite plain, braided with soutache, or trimmed with 
velvet, ete, The sleeves are often a little bouffant at the top; for 
dressy toilettes this ix absolutely necessary. ; 

Velvet basques continue to enjoy high favor. They are vei: 
becoming, and convenient/to Wear with all dark colors and stuffs, 
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Moreover, velvet is very much worn in all ways. 
For instance, a charming costume is composed of 
a plain black velvet skirt, flat in front, and with 
a little fullness at the sides, forming two or three 
small box pleats. Draped over-skirt, with a mod- 
erate-sized pouf, and jacket of black satin or 
cashmere, trimmed with chenille ball fringe. The 
addition of a small velvet elbow cape converts 
pes into a street suit for the first warm spring 
lays. 

Soutache still holds an important place among 
trimmings through its richness of design, delicacy 
of workmanship, and variety of material, includ- 
ing fine and costly raised work that can never be 
common. Those who do not fancy it have em- 
broideries, applications, ete., with which to trim 
vests, scarf ends, basques, revers, etc., and alsu 
the bottom of skirts. 

We have just seen a magnificent ball dress at 
Worth’s designed for the spring fétes. This is 
of old rose satin and ottoman velvet. The rose 
satin skirt is trimmed half-way up with alternate 
flounces of pleated tulle and lace, tufts of beaded 
fringe being interspersed among the tulle flounces. 
The front is trimmed with a nurse’s apron, cov- 
ered with puffed tulle, and fastened at the side 
with a large cockade bow. Garlands of roses 
with leaves are set across the apron and along 
the top of the flounces. An oval train of otto. 
man velvet extends from the upper part of the 
sides of the apron; this is draped at the sides, 
and spreads out in fan shape, and is bordered 
with a band of rose velvet with satin ruches. 
The low corsage of rose satin is crossed in scarf 
shape in front, and trimmed with a garland of 
roses, The back terminates in butterfly wings, 
falling on the train. 

These corsages, slightly crossed in the front 
and back, high on the shoulders, and as low be- 
hind as in front, are much worn by young girls 
for evening toilettes. A belt encircles the round 
waist, and is fastened by a buckle or a rosette. 
With these is worn a round skirt, trimmed with 
8 profusion of narrow flounces edged with nar- 
row satin ribbon, a satin band forming a scarf in 
front, and a slight pouf behind—a charmingly 
stylish and youthful dress. 

With low corsages, cut pointed or square, young 
girls usually wear a bouquet set rather high 
toward the shoulder, and fastened with a knot of 
narrow ribbons of the color of the dress, which 
gives a kind of Louis XV. air to the costume. 
It is the reign of ribbons, moreover, cockades and 
cockscombs of all colors, according to no other 
rule than fancy, knots, rosettes, etc. ; one sees no- 
thing but ribbons. It must be admitted that 
they are exceedingly pretty ornaments, and well 
calculated to brighten the toilette. 

Gloves are still very long, and commonly with- 
out buttons, and fashion sanctions the use of 
gants de Sudéde of medium color with light 
dresses. It is only for very full-dress toilettes 
that white kid gloves with innumerable buttons 
are exacted. As to shoes, they, with the stock- 
ings, must match the dress in color. 

The rage for chenille bonnets, of which we 
lately apoke, will continue. Charming capotes 
are made of thick beaded chenille, which are very 
effective. Pompons are still in vogue, and seem 
tu have gained a permanent foot-hold; thev are a 
very convenient ornament, and an extremely ele- 
gant one when used with taste and skill. 

Capes coming just above the waist, and great- 
ly varying in shape, will be much in vogue for 
spring wear—cardinal capes, and others with 
soufflets on the shoulders, in order to increase the 
width of the bottom; many will be made of plush, 
some of velvet, and others of wool, wadded and 
lined, to match either the waist or skirt. 

EmMeEine RayMonb. 


YOLANDE. 
{Continued from front page.) 
Inverstroy when there isn’t a bit of rabbit-shoot- 
ing left to him at Lynn.” 

“Well, but there’s just this, you know, Jim,” 
his wife said, with an odd kind of emile. “We 
know very little about what kind of girl she is, 
and Archie knows less than we do.” 

“Oh, she’s well enough,” said the stout soldier, 
carelessly. That was a subsidiary point. What 
his mind clearly grasped was the importance of 
having Corrievreak made the sanctuary of the 
deer forest. 

“She is well enough, no doubt,” his wife said; 
and as she had finished her toilette she now stood 
and regarded him, with a demure kind of hesita- 
tion in her face, as if she were afraid to confess 
her thoughts.. “She is well enough. She has 
good manners. She is distinguished-looking, for 
a girl of her age; and you know all the money in 
Slagpool wouldn’t induce papa to receive a dowdy 
daughter-in-law. And she doesn’t flirt-—unless— 
well, it’s just possible she knows that that indif- 
ference of hers is attractive to young men; it 
puts them on their mettle, and touches their van- 
ity. But after all, Jim, we know very little about 
the girl. We don’t know what sort of a wife she 
would make. She has come through nothing; 
less than most girls; for she might as well have 
been in a convent as in that Chateau. And of 
course she can’t expect life always to be as plea- 
sant for her; and—and—she has come through 
no crisis to show what kind of stuff she is made 
of; and we might all be mistaken—” 

“Oh, I see what you’re driving at,” her hus- 
band said, with just a touch of contempt. “Don’t 
be alarmed; I dare say Archie isn’t anxious to 
mnarry a tragedy queen. I don’t see why Miss 
Winterbourne should be put to any fiery trial, or 
should have to go through mortal agonies, any 
more than the majority of young women in ex- 
ceptionally easy circumstances. And if she 
should, I have no doubt she will show common- 
sense, and men prefer common-sense to hyster- 
ica—a Jong way. I think she has common- 
sense; and I don’t see why she and Archie 
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shouldn’t marry, and have a pleasant enough time 
of it; and I suppose they will quarrel until one 
or other gets tired of quarrelling, and refuses ; 
and if they only have a tidy little house about 
Bruton Street or Conduit Street and a good cook, 
it will be very convenient for us. Now I wish 
to goodness you’d clear out, and let me get 
dressed.” 

The dismissal was summary, but pretty Mrs. 
Graham was a good-natured woman, and with 
much equanimity she left the cabin, made her 
way along the saloon, and up the companionway 
to the outer air. About the first person she ran 
against was her brother, and black thunder was 
on his face. 

“Where is Miss Winterbourne 2” she said, in- 
advertently, and without reflecting that the ques- 
tion was odd. 

“On the hurricane-deck,” said he. “I dare 
say you will find half the officers of the ship 
round her.” 

There was something in his tone which caused 
his sister, with considerable sharpness, to ask him 
what he meant; and then out came the story of 
his wrongs. Now Mrs. Graham had not been too 
well pleased when her husband and everyhody 
else sang the praises of Yolande to her; but no 
sooner was the girl attacked in this way than she 
instantly, and with a good deal of warmth, flew to 
her defense. What right had he to suppose that 
Miss Winterbourne ought to have singled him out 
as different from the others? Why should she 
not dance with whomsoever she pleased? If the 
ship’s officers showed her some little ordinary 
courtesies, why should she not be civil in return ? 
What right of possession had he in her? What 
was he to her in any way whatever ? 

“You said yourself she was a flirt,” her bro- 
ther retorted. 

“T?” she said. “I? I said nothing of the 
kind! I said that the preposterous innocence 
that you discovered in her was more like the in- 
nocence of a confirmed flirt. But that only shows 
me that you know nothing at all about her. To 
imagine that she should have kept all her dances 
for you—” 

“T imagined nothing of the sort,” he answered, 
with equal vehemence. ‘ But I imagined that as 
we were travelling together as friends, even a 
small amount of friendliness might have been 
shown. But it is no matter.” 

“You are quite right, it is no matter,” she in- 
terrupted. ‘I have no doubt Miss Winterbourne 
will find plenty to understand her character a lit- 
tle better than you seem to do. You seem to 
think that you should have everything—that ev- 
erything should be made smooth and pleasant for 
you. J suppose, when you marry, vou will expect 
your wife to go through life with her ball-room 
dress on. It isn’t her womanly nature that vou 
will be thinking of, but whether she dresses well 
enough to make other women envious.” 

All this was somewhat incoherent; but there 
was a confused recollection in her brain of what 
she had been saying to her husband, and also 
perhaps a vague impression that these words were 
exculpating herself from certain possible charges. 

“ You don’t consider whether a woman is fit to 
stand the test of suffering and trouble: do you 
think she is always going to be a pretty doll to 
sit at the head of your dinner table? You think 
you know what Yolande’s nature is; but you 
know nothing about it. You know that she has 
pretty eyes, perhaps; and you get savage when 
she looks at any one else.” 

She turned quickly away: Yolande had at that 
moment appeared at the top of the steps. And 
when she came down to the deck Mrs. Graham 
caught her with both hands, and kissed her, and 
still held her hands and regarded her most af- 
fectionately. 

“Dear Yolande, how well vou are looking!” 
she exclaimed (meaning that her brother should 
hear, but he had walked away). “ Dissipation 
does not harm you a bit. But indeed a dance on 
the deck of a ship is not like a dance in town—” 

Yolande glanced around; there was no one by. 

“ Dear Mrs. Graham,” said she, “I have a se- 
eret to ask vou. Do you think your brother 
would do me a great favor? Dare | ask him?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said the other, with 
some hesitation and a little surprise. “* Of course 
he would be delighted.” 

She could see that Yolande, at least, knew no- 
thing of the fires of rage or jealousy she had kin- 
dled. 

“T will tell you what it is, then. I wish my 
papa to think that I can manage—oh, everything ! 
—when we go to the house in the Highlands. I 
wish that he may have no trouble or delay; that 
everything should be quite ready and quite right. 
Always he has said, ‘Oh, you are a child; why do 
you want a house? Why should you have vexa- 
tion?’ But, dear Mrs. Graham, I do not mind the 
trouble at all; and I am filled with joy when I 
think of the time I am to go to the shops in In- 
verness ; and papa will see that I ean remember 
everything that is wanted ;'and he will have no 
bother at all; and he will see that I can look aft- 
er a house, and then he will not be so afraid to 
take one in London or the country, and to have 
a proper home, as every one else has. And this 
is what I would ask of vour brother, if he will be 
so very kind. He will be at Inverness before any 
of us, 1 suppose ?” 

“No doubt; but why should you look so far 
ahead, Yolande, and trouble yourself?” 

“It is no trouble; it is a delight. You were 
speaking of the carriage we should want, and the 
horses, to drive between Allt-nam-ba and the 
steamboat pier. Now all the other things that 
T have made a list of—” 

“ Already %” 

“When you were so good as to tell me them, I 
put them down on a sheet of paper—it is safer; 
but the carriage: do you think I might ask your 
brother to hire that for us for the three months ? 
Then when papa goes to Inverness there will be 
no bother or waiting; everything in readiness; 


the carriage and horses engaged; the dogs sent 
on before; the cook at the lodge, with luncheon 
ready, or dinner, if it is late; all the bedroom 
things nicely aired; all right—everything right. 
Do you think I might ask Mr. Leslie? Do you 
think he would be so kind »” 

“Oh, I am sure he would be delighted,” said 
Mrs. Graham (with some little misgiving about 
Archie's existing mood). “1 fancy he has prom- 
ised to get your papa a couple of ponies for 
the game panniers; and he might as well get you 
a dog-cart at the same time. I should say a 
four-wheeled dog-cart and one stout serviceable 
horse would be best for you; with perhaps a 
spring-cart and an additional pony—to trot in 
with the game to the steamer. But Archie will 
tell you. It sounds so strange to talk about such 
things—here. Jim and I had a chat about the 
Highlands this very morning.” 

“T will speak to your brother after breakfast, 
then.” 

But after breakfast, as it turned out, the Mas- 
ter of Lynn was nowhere to be found. Yolande 
wondered that he did not as usnal come up to 
the hurricane- deck to play “Bull,” or have a 
promenade with her; but thought he was per. 
haps writing letters in the saloon, to be posted 
that night at Suez. She did not like to ask; she 
only waited. She played “ Bull” with her father, 
and got sadly beaten. She had a smart prome- 
nade with Colonel Graham, who told her some 
jungle stories; but she was thinking of the High- 
lands all the time. She began to be impatient, 
and set to work to devise letters, couched in such 
business phraseology as she knew, requesting a 
firm of Jivery-stable keepers to state their terms 
for the hire of a dog-cart and horse for three 
months, the wages of the groom included. 

There was no need to hurry. There had been 
some block in the canal, and the huge bulk of 
the ship was now lying idly in the midst of the 
Greater Bitter Lake. All around them was the 
wide plain of dazzling blue-green water, and be- 
yond that the ruddy brown strip of the desert 
quivered in the furnace-like heat ; while overhead 
shone the pale clear aky, cloudless and breath- 
Jess. Yolande, as usual, wore neither hat nor bon- 
net; but she was less reckless in venturing from 
under shelter of the awnings. And some of the 
old Anglo-Indians were hoping that the punkah- 
wallahs would be set to work at dinner-time. 

The Master of Lynn had not shown up at break- 
fast; but he made his appearance at lunch, and 
he greeted Yolande with a cold “ good-morning” 
and a still colder bow. Yolande, in truth, did not 
notice any change in his manner at first, but by- 
and-by she could not fail to perceive that he ad- 
dressed the whole of his conversation to Colonel 
Graham, and that he had not a single word for 
her, though he was sitting right opposite to her, 
Well, she thought, perhaps this question as to 
whether they were to get through to Suez that 
evening was really very important. It did not 
much matter to her. She was more interested 
in Inverness than in Snez; and among the most 
prized of her possessions was a long list of things 
necessary for a shooting lodge, apart from the 
supplies which she was to send from the Army 
and Navy Stores. She felt she was no longer a 
school-girl, nor even a useless and idJe wanderer. 
Her father should see what she could do. Was 
he aware that she knew that ordinary blacking 
was useless for shooting boots, and that she had 
got “dubbing” down in her list? 

“ Archie,” said Mrs. Graham to her brother the 
first time she got hold of him after lunch, “ you 
need not be rude to Miss Winterbourne.” 

“T hope I have not been,” said he, somewhat 
stiffly. 

“You treated her as if she were an absolute 
stranger at lunch. Not that I suppose she cares. 
But for your own sake you might show better 
manners.”” 

“T think vou mistake the situation,” said he, 
with apparent indifference. * Do as you're done 
by’ is a very good motto. Jt is for her to say 
whether we are to be friends, acquaintances, or 
strangers ; and if she chooses to treat vou on the 
least-favored-nation scale, I suppose you've got 
to accept that. It is for her to choose. It is a 
free country.” 

“Tthink you are behaving abominably. J sup- 
pose you are jealous of those young officers ; men 
who are not in the army always are; they know 
women like a man who can fight.” 

“Fight! Smoke cigarettes and play sixpenny 
Nap, you mean, That’s about all the fighting 
they've ever done.” 

“Do you say that about Jim 9” said the young 
wife, with a flash of indignation in reyes. 
cry Why—” 

“T wasn’t aware that Gratiam was a candidate 
for Miss Winterbourne’s favors,” said he. 

“ Well, now,” she said, “ you are making a fool 
of yourself, all to no purpose. If you are jealous 
of them, won’t you be rid of the whole Jot of 
them to-night, supposing we get to Suez? And 
we shall be all by ourselves after that; and I am 
sure I expected we should make such a pleasant 
and friendly party.” 

“But Tam quite willing,” said he. “If I 
mect Miss Winterbourne on terms of her own 
choosing, surely that is only leaving her the lib- 
erty she is entitled to. There is no quarrel, Pol- 
ly. Don’t be aghast. If Miss Winterbourne 
wishes to be friendly, good and well; if not, good 
and better. No bones will be broken.” 

“T tell vou this at least,” said his sister, as a 
parting warning or entreaty, ‘that she is perfect- 
ly unconscious of having given you any offense. 
She has been anxious to speak to you all day, to 
ask you for a favor. She wants you to hire a 
dog-cart and a spring-cart for them when you go 
to Inverness. If she thought there was anything 
the matter, would she ask a favor of you?” 

“There is nothing the matter,” he rejoined, 
with perfect equanimity. ‘“ And I am quite will- 
ing to hire any number of dog-carts for her— 
when she asks me.” 
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But, oddly enough, whether it was that Yo. 
lande had detected something unusual in his man. 
ner, or whether that item in her list of prepara. 
tions had for the moment escaped her memory 
or whether it was that the ship had again start. 
ed, and everybody was eagerly looking forward 
to reaching Suez that night, nothing further wag 
then said of the request that Yolande had intend. 
ed to make. Indeed, she had but little opportu. 
nity of speaking to him that afternoon, for most 
of her time was taken up in finally getting ready 
for quitting the big steamer, and in helping Mra, 
Graham to do likewise. When they did reach 
Suez, it was just dinner-time, and that meal was 
rather hurried over; for there were many good. 
byes to be said, and people could be got at more 
easily on deck. 

The clear, hot evening was sinking into the 
sudden darkness of the Egyptian night when the 
Grahams and Wiuterbournes got into the rail. 
way carriage that was to take them along to the 
hotel; and a whole crowd of passengers had come 
ashore to bid them a last good-by, amongst them 
notably the young Highland officers. 

“Lucky beggars!” said Colonel Graham, rath. 
er ruefully, ‘Don’t you wish you were going 
out, Polly’ Wouldn't you like to be going out 
again 9” 

“Not I. Think of dear Baby, Jim!” 

“ By Jove!” said he, “if Colin Mackenzie were 
here with his pipes to play ‘The Barren Rocks of 
Aden,’ I believe I'd go. I betieve nothing could 
keep me.” 

And so they bade good-by to those boys; and 
Mrs. Graham and Yolande found themselves over. 
laden with fruit and flowers when the train start- 
ed. They were tired after so much excitement, 
and very soon went to bed after reaching the 
hotel. 

Next morning they set out for Cairo; the Mas. 
ter quite courteous, in a reserved kind of way; 
his sister inwardly chafing; Yolande perhaps a 
trifle puzzled. Colonel Graham and Mr. Winter- 
bourne, on the other hand, knowing nothing of 
these subtle matters, were wholly engrossed by 
the sights without. For though at first there was 
nothing but the vast monotony of the desert—a 
blazing stretch of sun-brown, with perhaps now 
and again a string of camels looking quite black 
on the far horizon-line—that in time gave way 
to the wide and fertile plains of the Nile Valley. 
Slowly enough the train made its way through 
these teeming plains, with all their strange fea- 
tures of Eastern life—the mud- built villages 
among the palms ; herds of buffaloes coming down 
to wallow in the river; oxen trampling out the 
corn in the open; camels slowly pacing along in 
Indian file, or here and there tethered to a tree; 
strange birds flying over the interminable breadths 
of golden grain, And of course, when they reach- 
ed Cairo, that wonderful city was still more be- 
wildering to European eves —the picturesque 
forms and brilliant costumes; the gavly capari- 
soned donkeys, ridden by veiled women, whose 
black eves gleamed as they passed; the bare- 
legged runner with his long wand clearing the way 
for his master on horseback ; the swarthy Arabs 
leading their slow-moving camels; and side by 
side with the mosques and minarets and Moorish 
houses, the French-looking cafés and shops, to 
say nothing of the French-looking public gar- 
dens, with the European servant-maids and chil- 
dren listening to tinkling music from the latest 
Parisian comic opera. 

Then they got them to a large hotel, fronting 
these public gardens, the spacious hall and cor- 
ridors of which were gratefully cool, while out- 
side there was such a mass of verdure—flower- 
ing shrubs and palms, wide-leaved bananas, and 
here and there a giant eucalyptus—as was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to eves long accustomed to 
only the blue of the sea and the yellow-white of 
the deck. Moreover, they were in ample time for 
the table d’héte; and every one, after the dust 
and heat, was glad to have a thorough change of 
raiment, 

When the guests assembled in the long and 
lofty dining-saloon (there were not many, for 
most of the spring tourists had already left, while 
many of the European residents in Cairo had 
gone away, anticipating political troubles), it was 
clear that Mrs. Graham and her younger com- 
panion had taken the opportunity of donning a 
shore toilette. Mrs. Graliam’s costume was cer- 
tainly striking: it was a deep crimson, of some 
richly brocaded stuff; and she had some red 
flowers in her black hair. Yolande’s was sim- 
pler: the gown a muslin of white or nearly white ; 
and the only color she wore was a bit of light 
salinon-culored silk that came round her neck, 
and was fastened in a bow in front. She had 
nothing in her hair, but the light falling on it 
from above was sufficient, and even glorious, 
adornment. For jewelry she had two small ear- 
rings, each composed of minute points of pale 
turquoise; perhaps these only served to show 
more clearly the exquisite purity of her com- 
plexion, where the soft oval of the cheek met the 
ear. 

“ By heavens,” the Master of Lynn said to him- 
self, the moment he had seen her come in at the 
wide door, “ that girl is the most beautiful crea- 
ture I have ever seen!” 

He was startled into renewed admiration of 
her. He could not keep his eves away from her; 
he found himself listening with a quick sympathy 
and approval when she spoke; and as her face 
was all lit up with excitement and gladness be- 
cause of the strange things she had seen, he fol- 
lowed her varving expressions, and found him- 
self being helplessly drawn under a witchery 
which he could not, and did not strive much, 
to withstand. She spoke mostly—and she was 
pleasantly excited and talkative this evening—to 
her father and to Mrs. Graham; but sometimes, 
perhaps inadvertently, she glanced his way as she 
spoke, and then he eagerly agreed with what she 
was saying, before he knew what it was, She, at 
least, had no covert quarrel witb him or with any 
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ight shone in her eyes. When she 
on He Ren ti music. Even her father 
rie a that she was looking unusually bright 
ua y: and go that made him very content- 
a too ee his-satisfaction took the form of hu- 
: »bling ; and he declared that he didn’t 


8 crun 
leap she wus made of—that she should be 


making merry alte 
that had nearly killed every one else. 


After dinner they all flocked into the reading. 
room, anxious to have a look at the English pa- 
pers—all except the Master of Lynn, who left the 
hotel, and was absent for a little time. W hen he 
returned he went into the reading-room, and (with 
a certain timidity) went up to Yolande. 

“Miss Winterbourne,” said he, not very loud. 
ly, “wouldn't it be pleasanter for you to sit out. 
side and see the people passing? It is very in- 
teresting; and they are playing musie in the gur- 
dens. It is much cooler out-of-doors.” ; 
“Oh yea,” said Yolande, without the least hesi- 
tation; and instantly she rose and walked out, 
just as she was, on to the terrace, he modestly at- 
tending her. He brought her a chair ; and she 
eat down by the railings to watch the picturesque 
crowd, She spoke to him just in her usual way. 

“Miss Winterbourne,” said he at length, “1 
have got you a little case of attar of roses; will 
you take it? When yon get home, if you put it 
in vour wardrobe, it will last a long time; and it 
is sure to reinin | you of Cairo.” 


“When! «me ?” she repeated, rather sad- 
ly. “Tha vome, 1 do not understand it. 
Idonotunda snd why my papa should not have 


a home, as other people have.” 

“Well, then, will vou take it lo Allt-nam-ha 2” 
said he. ‘“ That will be your home for a while.” 

At the mere mention of the place her face 
brightened up. 

“Oh yes,” she said, in the most friendly way, 
“that will indeed be a home for us for a while. 
Oh, thank you; it is very kind of you. I shall 
prize it very much.” 

“And Polly was saving vou wanted me to take 
some commissions for you to Inverness,” said he, 
abasing himself to the uttermost. “I should be 
awfully glad; I should be delighted—” 

“Oh, will you?” she said; and she rewarded 
him with an upward glance of gratitude that drove 
Cairo, and Inverness, and dog-carts, and every- 
thing else clean out of his head. “ And you are 
not anxious to read the newspapers 2”? 

“No—not at all.” : 

“Then will you sit down and tell me a little 
more about Allt-nam-ba? Ah, vou do not know 
how I look forward to it. If it is only for three 
months, still it is a home, ax you say, all to our. 
selves; and my papa and I have never been to- 
gether like that before. Iam go glad to think 
of it; and I am frightened too, in case I do any- 
thing wrong. But your sister has been very kind 
to me, And there is another thing, if I make 
mistakes at the beginning—well, [ believe my 
papa does not know how to be angry with me.” 

“Well, I should think not—I should think not 
indeed!” said he, as if it were quite an impossible 
thing for anybody to be angry with Yolande, 
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CHAPTER X. 
IN THE NIGIUT. 


He had at last discovered an easy way of gain- 
ing her favor. She was so anxious to prove to 
her father that she was a capable house-mistress 
that she was profoundly grateful for any hint that 
might help; and she spared neither time nor 
trouble in acquiring the most minute informa- 
tion, Then all this had to be done in a more or 
less secret fashion. She wished the arrangements 
at the shooting lodge to be sumething of a sur- 
prise. Her father, on getting up to Inverness. 
shire, was to find evervthing in perfect. order; 
then he would see whether or not she was fit to 
manage a house. She had even decided (after 
serious consultation with the Master of Lynn) 
that when the gillies went up the hill with the 
shooting party, she would give them their hich 
rather than the meaner alternative of a shilling 
apiece; and when the Master suggested that oat- 
cake and cheese were quite sufficient for that, 
she said no—that as her father, she knew, would 
not have either whiskey or beer about the place, 
she would make it up to the men in giving them 
a good meal. : 

This decision was arrived at, of all places in 
the world, in the gimerack wooden building that 
Ismail had put up at the foot of the Great Pvra- 
mid for the reception of his guests. The Gra- 
hams and Winterbonrnes had, us a matter of 
course, driven out to see the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx; but when there was a talk of their elimb- 
ing to the top of the Great Pyramid, Yolande flat. 
ly refused to be hauled about by the Arabs: so 
that Mrs. Graham (who had her litule ambitions) 
and her husband and Mr. Winterbourne started 
by themselves, leaving the Master of ‘Lynn, who 
eagerly accepted the duty, to keep Yolande com- 
pany. And so these two were now sitting well 
content in this big, bare, cool apartment, the chief 
ornament of which was a series of pictures on 
the wall—landscapes, in fact, so large and wild 
and vehement in color that one momentarily ex- 
pected to hear a sharp whistle, followed by cav- 
Penters rushing in to run them off the stage. 

I suppose, Miss Winterbourne,” said he (it 
Was an odd kind of conversation to take place at 
the foot of the Great Pyramid), “your father 
would like to kill a few red deer while he is at 
Allt-nam-ba 9” 

Me Oh yes, I know he is looking forward to that.” 
if Do you think,” anid he, with a peculiar smile, 

that it would be very wicked and monstrous if 
I were to sacrifice my father’s interests to your 
father’s interests? I should think not myself. 

ere are two fathers in the case ; what one loses 
the other gains.” 

“I do not understand you,” Yolande said. 

Well, this is the point. What deer may be 


fter the long day’s heat and dust,” 


found in the Allt-nam-ba gullies will most likely 
go in from our forest. Sometimes thev cross 
from Sir John’s: but I fancy our forest contrib- 
utes most of them; thev like to nibble a little 
at the bushes for a change, and indeed in very 
wild weather they are sometimes driven down 
from the forest to get shelter among the trees, 
Oh, don’t you know %” he broke in, noticing some 
expression of her eves. ‘There are no trees in 
a deer forest—none at all—except perhaps a few 
stunted birches down in the corries, Well, vou 
see, us the deer go in from our forest into your 
gullies, it is our interest that they should be driven 
out again, and it is your interest that they should 
stay, And I don't think they will stay if there is 
not a glass of whiskey about the place. That was 
the hint Tincaut to give vou, Miss Winterbourne.” 

“Bue [don’t understand vet,” said Yolande, 
“Whiskey 9” 

“All your father’s chances at the deer will de- 
pend on the good-will of the shepherds. The 
fact ix, we put some sheep on Allt-nami-ba, mostly 
as a fence to the forest; there is no pasturage 
to speak of; but of course the coming and go- 
ing of the shepherds and the dogs drive the deer 
back. Now supposing—just listen to me be- 
traying my father’s interests and my own !—sup- 
posing there is an occasional glass of whiskey 
about, and that the shepherds are on very friend. 
ly terms with vou; then not only are they the 
first to know when a good stag has come about, 
but they might keep themselves and their dogs 
down in the bothy until your father had gone out 
with his rifle. Now do you ree?” 

“Oh yes! oh yes!” said Yolande, eagerly. 
“Tt is very kind of you. But what am I to do? 
My father would not have whiskey in the house 
—oh, never, never—not for all the deer in the 
country. Yet it is sad—itis provoking! I should 
be so proud if he were to get some beautiful fine 
horns to be hung up in the hall when we take a 
house some day. It is very, very, very provok- 
ing.” 

“There is another way,” said he, quietly, “as 
the cookery book says. You need not have 
whiskey in the house. You might order a gallon 
or two in Inverness, and give it in charge to Dun- 
ean, the keeper. He would have it in his bothy, 
and would know what to do with it.” 

Ont came her note-book in a second. Zio 
gallons of whiskey addressed to Mr, Duncan Mac- 
donald, gamekecper, Allt-nam-ba, with note ex- 
pluining, At the same moment the dragoman 
entered the room to prepare lunch, and a glance 
out of the window showed them the other iem- 
bers of the party at the foot of that great blazing 
inass of ruddy yellow that rose away into the pale 
blue Eyyptian skv. 

“Mind vou don’t sav I have had anything to do 
with it,” said he (and he was quite pleased that 
this little secret existed between them) & My 
father would think [was mad in giving you these 
hints. But vet I dowt think it is good policy to 
be sv niggardly, ff your father kills three or 
four stags this year, the forest will be none the 
worse, and Allt-nam-ba will let all the more casi- 
ly another season, And IT hope it is not the last 
tune we shall have vou as neighbors.” 

Sie did not answer the implied question; for 
now the other members of the party entered the 
ryum, breathless and hot and fatigued, but glad 
to be able to shut back at lust the clamoring 
horde of Arabs who were still heard protesting 
and vociferating without. 

That same evening they left Cairo by the night 
train for Asyoot, where the dahabeevah of the 
Governor of Merhadj was awaiting them; and 
for their greater convenience they took their din- 
ner with them. That scrambled meal in the rail- 
way carriage was something of an amusement, 
and in the midse of it all the young Master of 
Lynn would insist on Yolande’s having a little 
wine, She refused at first, merely as her ordi- 
nary habit was; bat when he learned that she had 
never tasted wine at all, of any kind whatever, 
he begged of her still more urgently to have the 
smallest possible quantity. 

“Tt will make vou sleep, Miss Winterbourne.” 
said he, “and vou know how distressing a wake- 
ful night journey is.” 

“Oh no!” she said, with a smile, “not at all. 
There ix to be moonlight, and why should not one 
lie awake? My papa wished me not to drink 
wine, and so T have not: and I have never thought 
about it, The ladies at the Chateau scarcely took 
any; they said it was not any better than water.” 


“ But faney you never having tasted it at all?” 


he said, and then he turned to her father, Mr. 
Winterbourne, will you give Miss Yolande per. 
Inission to take a very litte wine--to taste it?” 

The reply of her father was singular: 

“T would sooner see hee drink Prussie agid— 
then the end would be at once,” said he. 

Now this answer was so abrupt, and apparent- 
Iv xo unnecessarily harsh, that the Master of Lynn, 
not knowing what blunder he had made, immedi- 
ately strove to change the subject, and the most 
agrecable thing he could think of to mention to 
Yolande’s father was the slaying of stags. 

“While you were going up the Great Pyramid 
this morning, Mr, Winterbourne,” said he, ‘ we 
were talking about what you were likely to do at 
Allt-nam-ba, and [ was telling your daughter I 
hoped vou would get a stag or two.” 

“Yes 2—oh yes," said Mr. Winterbourne, ap- 
parently recalling himself from some reverie by 
an effort of will, “A stag? I hope so. Oh 
yes, [hope so. We will keep a sharp lookout.” 

“Miss Winterbourne,” said the vounger man, 
with a significant glance at her which seemed to 
remind her that they had a secret in common, 
“was surprised to hear that there were no trees 
in a deer forest. But her ignorance was very ex- 
cusable. How could she know? It wasn’t half 
as bad as the talk of those fellows in Parliament 
and the newspapers who howl because the deer 
forests are not given over to sheep, or to cattle, 
or turned into small crofts. Goodness gracious! 
I wonder if any one of them ever saw a deer for- 
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est? Miss Winterbourne, that will be something 
for you to see—the solitude and desolation of the 
forest—mile after mile of the same moorland 
and hill without a sound, or the sight of a living 
thing—" 

“But is not that their complaint—that so much 
land is tuken away, and not for people to live 
on?” said Yolande, who had stumbled on this sub- 
ject somewhere in following her father's Parlia- 
mentary career, 

“Yes,” said he, ironically, “I wonder what 
they'd find there to live on. They'd tind granite 
howlders, and withered moss, and a hard grasa 
that sheep won't touch, and that cattle won't 
touch, aud that even mountain bares would starve 
on. The deer is the ouly living animal that can 
make anything of it, and even he is fond of get- 
ting into the gallies to have a nibble at the bireh- 
trees. [ wish those Kadical fellows knew some- 
thing of what they were talking about before 
making all that fuss about the Game Laws. The 
Game Laws won't hurt vou if vou choose to keep 
from thieving.” 

“But you are a Liberal, are vou not?” said 
Yolande with wide-open eves. Of course she 
concluded that any one claiming the friendship 
of her father and herself must needs be a Liber- 
al, Travelling in the same party too: why— 

Well, it was fortunate for the Master that he 
found himself absolved froin replying; for Mr. 
Winterbourne broke in, with a sardonic kind of 
smile on his face. 

“That is a very good remark of yours, Mr. Les- 
lie,” said he; “a very good remark indeed. I 
have something of the same belief myself, though 
I shock some of my friends by saying so. I am 
for having pretty stringent laws all round, and 
the best defense for them is this—that you need 
not break them unless you choose. It may be 
morally wrong to hang a man for stealing a sheep ; 
but all vou have got to do is not to steal the sheep. 
Well, if I pay seven hundred and fifty pounds for 
a shooting, and you come on my land and steal 
my birds, I don’t care what may happen to you. 
The laws may be a little severe; but your best 
plan would have been to earn your living in a de- 
cent way, instead of becoming an idle, sneaking, 
lying, and thieving poacher—” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,” said the younger 
man, with great warmth. 

“That is my belief, at all events,’ said Mr. Win- 
terbourne, with the same curious sort of smile; 
“and it answers two ends: it enables me to ap- 
prove inv gamekeeper for the time being, when 
otherwise I might think he was just a little too 
zealous; and also it serves to make some friends 
of mine in the House very wild; and von know 
there is nothing so deplorable as lethargy.” 

“But you ure a Liberal, Mr. Leslie, are you 
not?” repeated Yolande, 

And here again he was saved—by the ready 
wit of his sister, 

“My dearest Yolande, what are you talking 
about 7” she said, “ What these two have been 
saving would make a Liberal or a Radical jump 
out of his five senses—or is it seven? Is it sev- 
en, Jim 2"? 

“IT don’t know,” her husband said, lazily. “Five 
are quite enough for a Radical.” 

“T know Tused to have a great sympathy with 
poachers,” continued pretty Mrs, Graham. “Tt 
always seemed to me romantic—I inean when you 
read about the poacher in poems—his love of 
sport, vou know—” 

“His love of sport! her hushand growled, 
contemptuously. ‘A miserable sneaking fellow 
loafing about the public-house all day, and then 
stealing out at night with his ferrets and his nets 
to snare rabbits fur the market. A love of sport.” 

“Oh, but Tecan remember,” said she, stoutly, 
“when Twas a girl, there were other stories than 
that. That is the English poacher. I can re- 
member when it was quite well known that the 
Badenoch young fellows were coming into the 
forest for a deer, and it was winked at by every- 
body when they did not come more than twice or 
thrice in the vear, And that was not for the mar- 
ket. Anybody conld have a bit of venison who 
wanted: and T have heard that there was a fine 
odor of cooking in the shepherds’ bothies just 
about that time.” 

“That has nothing to do with the Game Laws,” 
her husband said, curtly.  “ Tdoubt whether deer 
are protected by the Game Laws at all, [ think 
it is only a question of trespasa. But [ quite 
agree with Mr. Winterbourne: if laws are tuo se- 
vere, vour best plan is not to break them,”” 

“Well, Pwas cured of my sympathy on one 
oceasion,” said Mrs. Graham, cheerfully (having 
warded off danger from her brother), Do you 
remember, Jim? You and [ were driving down 
Glenstroy, and we came on sume gypsies. They 
had a tent by the road-side; and vou know, dear 
Yolande, I wasn't an old married woman in those 
days, and grown suspicious; and I thought it 
would be nice to stop and speak to the poor peo- 
ple, and give them some money to get proper 
food when they reached a village. Du vou know 
what Jim said ?—* Money for food? Most likely 
they are plucking a brace of my uncle’s black 
game.’ Well, they were not. We got down from 
the trap, and went into the little tent; and they 
weren’t plucking a brace of black game, but they 
were cooking two hen pheasants on # spit as com 
fortable as might be. I suppose a gypsy wouldn’t 
do much good as a deer-stalker, thongh ?” 

And while they thus sat and chatted about the 
far northern wilds (Yolande was deeply interest- 
ed, and the Master of Lynn perceived that; and 
he had himself an abundance of experience about 
deer) the sunset went, and presently, and almost 
suddenly, they found themselves in the intense 
blackness of the tropical night. When from 
time to time they looked out of the window they 
could see nothing at all of the world around, 
though Jupiter aud Venus were shining clear and 
high in the western heavens, and Orion’s jewels 
were paling as they sank ; and away in the south, 
near the horizon, the solitary Sirius gleamed. But 


as the night went on (and they were still talking 
of Scotland) a pale light—a sort of faint vellow 
smoke—appeared in the southeast, and then a 
sharp, keen glint of gold revealed the edge of the 
moon, The light grew and spread up into the 
sky, #nd now the world around them was no long- 
er an iudistinguishable mass of black ; its various 
features became distinct as the soft radiance be- 
came fuller and fuller; and by-and-bv they could 
make ont the walla of the sleeping villages, with 
their strange shadows, and the tall palns that 
threw reflections down on the smooth and ghostly 
water. Can anything be more solemn than moon- 
light on a grove of palms—the weird darkness of 
them, the silence, the consciousness that all around 
lies the white, still desert? Youlande’s fancies 
were no longer far away; this silent, moon-lit 
world out there was a strange thing. 

Then, one by one, the occupants of the railway 
carriage dropped off to sleep; and Yolande slept 
too, turning her face into the window corner 
aomewhat, and letting her hands sink placidly 
into her Jap. He did not sleep; how could he ? 
He had some vague idea that he ought to be 
guardian over her; and then—as he timidly re- 
garded the perfect lines of her forehead and chin 
and throat, and the delicacy of the small ear, and 
the sweep of the soft lashes—he wondered that 
this beautiful creature should have been so long in 
the world and he wasting the years in ignorance ; 
and then (for with youth there is little dittidence ; 
it is alwave, “I have chosen; you are mine; you 
can not be any other than mine”) he thought of 
her as the mistress of Lynn Towers, In black 
velvet would she not look handsome, seated at, 
the head of the dinner table; or in a tull-backed 
chair by the fire-place, with the red glow from 
the hirch logs and the peat making glimmerings 
on her hair? He thought of her driving down 
the Glen; on the steamboat quay; on buard the 
steamboat; in the streets of Inverness; and he 
knew that nowhere could she have any rival. 

And then it occurred to him that what air was 
made by the motion of the train must be blowing 
in upon her face, and that the sand-blinds of the 
windows were not suflicient protection, and he 
thought he could rig up something that would 
more effectually shield her. So, in the silence 
and the semi-darkness, he stealthily got hold of 
a light shawl of his sister's, and set to work to 
fasten one end to the top of the carriage door 
and the other to the netting for the hand-bags, 
in order to form some kind of screen. This ma- 
nmuvre took some time, for he was anxious not 
to waken any one, and as he was standing up, he 
had to balance himself carefully, for the railway 
earriage jolted considerably, But at last he got 
it fixed, and he was just moving the lower corner 
of the sereen, so that it should not be too close 
to her head, when, by some wild and fearful ac- 
cident, the back of his hand happened to touch 
her hair, It was the lightest of touches, but it 
was like an electric shock ; he paused, breath- 
less; he was quite unnerved; he did not know 
whether to retreat or wait; it was as if some. 
thing had stung him and benumbed his senses, 
And light as the touch was, it awoke her, Her 
eves opetted, and there was a sudden fear and 
bewilderment in them when she saw him stand- 
ing over her; but the next second she perceived 
what he had been doing for her, and kindness 
and thanks were instantly his reward, 

“Ob, thank you! thank you!” she said, with 
stniling eves. And he was glad to get back into 
his own corner, and to think over this that had 
happened, and to wonder at the audden fear that 
had paralyzed him, At all events, he had not 
offended her. ~ 

The dawn arose in the east, the cold clear blue 
giving way to a mystic gray; but still the moon, 
shone palely on the palms and on the water.aud 
the silent plains. And still she slept: and he 
was wondering whether she was dreaming of the 
far north, and of the place that she longed to 
make a home of, if only for the briefest space. 
And what if this new day that was spreading up 
and up, and fighting the pallid moonlight, and 
bringing with it color and life to brighten the 
awakening world—what if this new day were to 
bring with it a new courage, and he were to hint 
to her, or even to tell her plainly, that this pa- 
thetic hope of hers was of easy accomplishment, 
and that, after their stay at Allt-nam-ba, if it 
grieved her to think of leaving the place that 
she had first thought to make a home of, there 
was another home there that would be proud and 
glad to weleome her, not for two mouths or for 
three months, but for the length of her life? 
Why should not Mr, Winterbourne be free to 
follow out hix political career? He had gather- 
ed from Yolande that she considered herself a 
most unfortunate drag and incumbrance on her 
father: was not this a happy solation of all pos- 
sible difficulties? In black velvet, more especial- 
ly, Yolande would look so handsome in the din- 
ing-room at Lynn Towers, 
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VHE COUNTESS OF NASSAU. 
Sec illustration on double page. 
aS exquisite portrait of a richly attired 
Flemish beauty affords a fine study of cos- 
tume of that epoch when the gorgeous apparel 
of the wealthy Netherlanders was proverbial 
throughout Europe. Of the lady herself his- 
tory records nothing save that she was the wife 
of the distinguished brother of William the Silent, 
the great Prince of Orange, the story of whose 
patriotism and sacrifices Motley has so graphical- 
lv related in The Dutch Remblice. The artist, 
Paul Moreelse, was a pupil of the distinguished 
portrait painter Michiel Jansen Mierevelt, of 
Delft, who is said to have left more than five 
thousand portraits of the personages of his time. 
Moreelse was born at Utrecht in 1571, and died 
there in 1638. Many of his works are in the Mu- 
seums/at Rotterdam, the Hague, and Berlin. 
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BID ME DISCOURSE.* 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avtuor or “Op Myppenton's Money,” “ Victron anp VaNnqQuisiii:y,” 
“Dorotiy’s Venturk,” ETO. 


—>__——_ 
4 Wednesday, August 3, 1881. 

For three days I have not written in my diary. I have been, like Mary, 
too restless and unsettled; but I fear it was also because I have been suspi- 
cious and uncomfortable, even in spite of trying to imitate Denis. Mary 
has avoided the Belvidere for these three days, spending them in the con- 
stant pursuit of a phantom hope we never reach. She goes into the cottages 
for miles around, and will sit and listen by the hour to any one who will 
talk to her, on the chance of hearing what might be a clew to the discovery 
on which her heart is set. On the plea of buying milk she will take me into 
the farm kitchens and talk, if not to the master or mistress, to the servants 
she may see. She will sit on the river-bank beside a man who is fishing, or 
stand in the fields and talk to the laborers, Anywhere, with any one, she will 
seek for a chance word which may throw a ray of light however feeble 
upon that dark hour's deed that some one did three years ago. But the 
light never yet has fallen upon it. : 

And all this time I keep with her, and try to be true to her haunted by 
the vision Denis left me of this girl hurrying from the Belvidere—surely 
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bearing in her heart some clew to the terrible secret for which she seeks so 
indefatigably now—and puzzled beyond all words by the consciousness of 
what she herself must know of that cruel day. 

With Mr. Gunn Mary has tried to discuss the mystery of that murder, but 
in vain, for he asked her so frankly where the mystery was that she was 
silent. He did not believe, he said, that it was a premeditated murder, but 
any mystery he failed to see. How often my heart aches to see her try to 
speak of this deed as if to her it were a mere matter of casual interest, while 
T feel that untiringly, unrestingly, undespairingly she will follow up her search, 
even if it be life-long. 

Sometimes she is, in her moods to me, feverishly impatient, sometimes un- 
utterably weary; but often she shakes off memory, as it were, for my sake, 
and that mood I like least of all. 

Though Denis staid all through last Monday at the Rocklands Hotel, he did 
not come to us again. He had bidden Mary farewell, as I felt sure, and 
would not intrude upon her after that. Never since he left her on Sunday 
night had we mentioned his name until this evening, when I could no longer 
bear her unnatural reticence about him, and so talked of him, as if I knew 
of no reason at all why his name should not be uttered between us just as 
easily as of old—though, indeed, it never was quite easily uttered between us 
two; at first because of my mean nature, though I did strive against that 
inexcusable jealousy, and afterward because of the sorrow of his Jove for 
her, and her sad consciousness of this sorrow. She did not stop me, though I 
saw a patient shadow in her eyes while her thoughts were thus made to hold 
him. And though I hated to give her pain, and felt how vain my efforts 
were to turn her heart to him, yet I considered it well to talk of him. 

I think that if we had once let his name become buried in an unexplained 


silence the feeling would have grown incurable. That was why I talked of 
him as we came home this evening; and though it was but very shallow 
talk—even Mary herself could not have felt that more keenly than I did— 
and barely what my heart dictated ; and though my listener never once broke 
her silence, I think I succeeded, in a certain way, in preventing any cloud 
settling down upon his memory between us, and so it answered its purpose ; 
and perhaps another day it will be easier to me. I will hope so, for, indeed, 
it was rather hard to-day all through that wearisome walk across the heath, 
After that, and the enforced cheerfulness of our late tea, it was as much to 
escape from the sound of my own exerted voice as from the sight of Mary’s 
restlessness that I went into the garden alone, and sat down on an unyield- 
ing little green bench hidden among the lilac bushes above the river. There 
I tried to think out my thoughts with clearness, but it proved impossible. I 
have read of others doing this, but I never succeeded myself, and could not 
to-day, try as I would. Indeed, the more I tried to make them fixed and 
intent, the more they wandered after stray clouds on the blue fields of hea- 
ven; the more I tried to follow a certain thread, the more they staid idiotic- 
ally with a snail upon the path before me; the more I tried to concentrate 
them upon the solving of the problem worrying me, the more they fluttered 
with the shivering leaves or fell to the bubbles on the water at my feet. So 
when at last I heard a step behind me I am afraid I was relieved to feel my 
interest awakened even in a passer-by, for I knew I could not myself be seen 
among the lilacs, not calculating on Mr. Gunn’s acquaintance with this very 
retired and rigorous little seat, and his pursuing his way to it quite ignorant 
of any one’s presence there. I was so tired of myself, of my own voice, 
and of my unruly and disordered thoughts, that I immediately felt glad that 
I should have a new channel for them now for a little, and hear tones that 


were not forced into cheerfulness, as mine had been all evening. I think one 
may say there are two sorts of men—those who make us talk, and those who 
make us listen; Mr. Gunn is certainly one of the last, and just then it suited 
me to be made to listen. He sat down, in a sort of satisfied way, just as if 
he had come prepared to find his audience there awaiting him, and told me 
of his day’s tasks. He told me how he had been to a little isolated farm on 
the edge of the moor, having heard that a poor woman living there had lost 
her husband a few days before; and how, instead of finding her plunged in 
grief, he had found her surrounded by guests of a sociable, not to say con- 
vivial, turn; how she had taken him to sce her husband in his coffin, wearing 
his ordinary Sunday dress, great-coat and hat, and carrying his walking- 
stick; and how one of the guests, who had followed, asked him, gravely, 
“Where do ee think he’s for, then, pa’son ?” 

Then he told me how Miss Brock had been narrating to him this man’s 
conversion in the times when revivals were the order of the day here, and 
those revived were moved, as Angerona said, to become at once Joined 
Methodists. He was the only one converted that night, she said, for the 
meeting was so very dead they did call on Brother Josiah Trewawa, who was 
up from the West, to engage in prayer; and Brother Josiah was so greatly 
exercised in spirit he only got up and looked at his watch, saying, very 
solemnly and sadly : : . 3 

“T do only wish to remind the Almighty that "tis a quarter to nine o clock, 
and that if we’re to have a revival here to-night ‘tis time to see about it.” 

I don’t think I laughed at this reminiscence of Miss Brock’s, but I was 
grateful for having my thoughts turned from their cruel, bad suspicion, 
and I listéned in lazy gratitude. Presently Mr. Gunn’s voice grew different. 
It lost its breezy merriment, and was stirred wholly by that under-current 
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of earnestness which in renlity never seems 
absent from it, and he talked to me of his past 
life, until—well, until, in some curious way, it 
seemed to me that I must have known him in 
that past life he spoke of. One thing he told me 
I recall with a ridiculous and nameless pleasure 
to-night. It was of his entering on his first liv- 
ing. He was very young, but looked far younger 
even than he was, and the men of his new par- 
ish—turbulent, opiniated mill hands—rebelled 
against the idea of accepting from their bishop 
such a boyish teacher, determining they would 
go to his first service, and show him unmistak- 
ably afterward what such a lad was to expect 
from them. He heard of this, but was not dis. 
mayed. On the Sunday morning the church was 
crowded with rough fellows, ready to have no 
mercy in their thoughts upon the young preach. 
er who dared attempt such a task as guiding 
them. But strong in the knowledge how little 
he himself was the real teacher, he rose, and 
looking down upon the hard and discontented 
faces, read his text: 

“There is a lad here which hath five barley 
loaves and two amall fishes.” 

He was the Jad, and had carried the loaves 
and fishes—only that. It was not he who could 
bless what he brought, and make it satisfy the 
Taultitude. It was not he who was to give it 
them from his hands. He was only there in the 
crowd with the bread, waiting; for the Master, 
knowing they were faint, would bless it and feed 
them. This he told me very simply; yet I am 
sure I know how he could say it more than sim. 
ply; and though he told me nothing of the hard 
faces relaxing—as I could fancy—he did tell me 
that never after that was his boyish face a sub- 
ject of complaint. “ Nor,” he said, “did I leave 
that parish without sincere regret.” I think I 
read in the seriousness of those few words that 
he had won hearts there, and that it was good to 
him to remember them; but I grew stupidly si- 
lent after this story, and he will never again think 
it worth while to tell me any incident of his past. 
Fortunately, Mary came up to us presently, and 
then between those two there was a little bright 
and sensible talk, she redeeming our women’s 
character in his eyes after my stupidity. We 
were all surprised at last when we found how 
late it was, and Mr. Gunn upologized for detain- 
ing us, laughing as we separated, and quoting 
something that sounded like, “And so, as old 
Pepys says, to bed"; but I don’t at all know 
whether that was it. 

Friday, Auquat 5, 

Surely I know now that in the coming of that 
dreadful storm lay a reason for the depression 
there has been upon us these last two days. I 
saw Mary struggle against it, in her brave, reticent 
way, but I gave in at once, in an infirm manner 
peculiarly my own, All yesterday I staid in- 
doors, with such a heavy headache that positive. 
lv to move was pain, and it gave me an unhealthy 
fancy that Mary was falling ill. I seemed to see 
it in her face all the while she sympathized so 
tenderly with me, and in every movement while 
she waited on me, in that easy, quict way of hers 
which is so pretty. The fancy grew, until I 
could have shrieked aloud in my fear; and at 
last, powerless to keep back my tears, 1 begged 
her to go out for a little. Seeing me really in 
earnest, she consented and went; smiling in 
upon me through the open window as she pass- 
ed, with a frank, bright, unsuspicions smile which 
made me loathe myself; and coming back far 
fairer and prettier herself than the sweet hedge- 
roses that she brought me, And yet—and vet 
my doubting eyes unkindly shunned the lovely 
face, for they always seem to see there now the 
unuttered sorrow Denis saw three years ago. I 
was glad to go early to my room—following 
Mary’s advice—though I knew I could not win 
the rest she prescribed for me, while this merci- 
less suspicion warred with my love for her, and 
while the love will not grow less. 

My headache was not gone this morning, but I 
rose and tried to forget it. I see now how nat- 
ural it was while that great storm was gathering 
in the air. We went out together and had one 
of our slow, far wanderings, staying for quite an 
hour with an old man who was mending a gate 
on the road-side, while Mary sought, by gradual, 
gentle questioning, to find out whether he had 
any suspicion about that murder in the Belvidere. 
When, in answer to one of her remarks, he said, 
in his sententions Devon way, “Found out all? 
Not they, ‘less they can tell ee the woman that's 
in it,” I thought the burning red of my face 
would have killed our friendship forever; but 
Mary never saw it. She was looking far away, 
gravely pondering, and when we started on again 
she only said, “ Barry, if you don't mind, we will 
go back past the Belvidere.” 

I did mind, but still I had been, in a way, ex- 
pecting this for days, and so made up my mind 
to it, glad at the same time that we had not the 
key, and so could not enter, even if Mary should 
take that desire. 

“Perhaps there may be a little breeze up on 
the height,” I said, as a feeble source of consola- 
tion, when we turned from the hot road. “ Did 
you ever know the air so still und oppressive 
before »” 

“No,” said Mary. “It is little wonder that 
your head aches, Barry. The atmosphere presses 
upon us like a tangible burden.” 

But as we ascended we saw the whole face of 
the sky change and darken. It had been one 
wide expanse of burning blue, but now from the 
south rose denze folds of cloud and wrapped the 
entire firmament. I would not have believed 
‘such a rapid change possible. Presently out 
from the inky clouds flashed a wild dart of fire, 
and from the hills far off a deafening peal rolled 
past us, seeming to rend the ground on which 
we stood. Then the rain poured straight and 
suddenly down upon us, while we ran up to the 
tower, that we might stand against its wall, and 
so be sheltered, partially at any rate. It was, 
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indeed, only a very partial shelter, but we stood 
close against the locked door, and close to each 
other; I, frightened a little, but ashamed of my 
fear, while Mary stood with wide, sad eyes watch- 
ing the storm. At first she spoke to me now 
and then; but was silent presently, only breath- 
ing quickly when the blue lightning stroke came 
fiving more vividly over the woods below us and 
swallowed us in a more fierce and awful light, 
or the thunder-claps seemed more mightily to 
shake the tower against which we stood. We 
could not see the river, as the tower was between 
us and it, but we heard its angry waters beaten 
by the grest hailstones which now so ruthlessly 
beat against us, and swept down the heath and 
bracken on the bank. 

It seemed to me that we had stood cowering 
there for hours, when I saw—scarcely believing 
that I saw aright—Denis Vesey come running up 
the slope, carrving something under his loose, 
long mackintosh. I felt the start Mary gave 
when I pointed him out to her, but I don’t think 
I wondered over it. 

“Come quickly, please,” he called to us, not 
joining us, but pausing a dozen yards away, and 
unfolding the cloaks he had brought for us, so 
obliging us to leave our questionable security 
and join him. : 

“Had you not brought the key? I am very 
glad. Now we will go quickly back,” he said to 
Mary, as he put her long blue water-proof about 
her. 

“Wrap up Barbara,” Mary said; but he only 
smiled at me, and taking her hat from her, put 
on the blue hood, with its deep collar, making her 
independent of the rain—he had evidently sought 
instruction from Silla, and did her credit, Then 
he wished to help me, but I had already buttoned 
on my cloak and turned the cape up over my hat; 
so we were ready. But just as we turned to go 
there was one appalling flash, a shock as if the 
ground were opening beneath our feet, a rumble 
and crash utterly indescribable, and when I un- 
covered my frightened eyes I knew the lightning 
had struck the Belvidere, broken every pane of 
glass, and, forcing its way out under the locked 
door, had shattered into fragments the stone 
step on which we had so long been standing. In 
the moment of panic Mary had turned to Denis, 
taking his wet hand tightly between both her 
own, and in her gratitude, when she saw the 
death we had escaped, she held it still, standing 
motionless, looking up from the shattered build- 
ing to the dark sky. I think now that she did 
not know she had held him, either in the shock 
or in the relief, but I thought then how strange it 
was, and how impossible that, by any words of 
hers, she could ever undo that one free and spon- 
taneous betrayal of utter trust in him. 

It never struck me, until Denis had entered the 
Lady-house with us, and I looked at him ag he 
stood without his hat, that he had eome back to 
us for some most earnest purpose. I saw it in 
his tender, sympathetic manner, and in his grave 
and anxious scrutiny of Mary. 

“Twill only disturb you a few minntes, Miss 
Keveene,” he said. He had gone up to the win- 
dow where Mary stood looking oat upon the rain- 
plashed flowers and murky sky. © I came back 
~—I reverently thank my God that I came just 
when I did—because I have something to tell 
you, I had only gone to Westercombe, and was 
staying there, when I read in the London papers 
something which brought me on to you.” 

Not by a word did Mary question him when he 
paused; but to me—sitting back in the shadow 
watching her—her eves, lifted with such sudden 
trouble to his, questioned him without the utter- 
ance of a word. 

“Yes,” he said, answering the glance, “it is 
about your lover.” Denis spoke in what seemed 
to me an abrupt and ecrnel way, but perhaps his 
own distress made it sound so to me, who know 
so little of men’s suffering. 

“© Of—whom ¥” she whispered, growing white 
to the very lips, in her startled surprise, of course, 
at this so suddenly betrayed knowledge of his. 

“Of your lover,” he repeated, but far less 
steadily. “You did not tell me — why should 
you trust me so far9—but I saw. Forgive me 
for having startled you; but, indeed, I thought 
it—best. Perhaps I only thought it best for 
myself, for [am a—selfish fool. Forgive me.” 

“Will vou tell me,” said Marv, geatly, what 
you came to tell, and of whom vou speak 2” 

“Of Evlyn Discombe,” Denis said, his strong 
fingers grasping the back of a chair near him, as 
if the mental tension could be eased so. “ From 
his convict cell he has sent a confession that the 
slaughter of George Haslam was planned delib- 
erately, carried out warily, well considered, and 
of set purpose—a premeditated, willful murder— 
and he gives himself up as the murderer.” 

“ He—can not!” cried Mary, as if from a break- 
ing heart—and vet I never went to her, to take 
her restless hands in mine, or kiss and give her 
comfort. 

“Will you tell me,” asked Denis, in a tone I 
had never heard from him before—a tone I could 
not understand, though somehow it made me 
feel as if his heart were breaking too—“ why you 
think he could not have done this thing ?” 

“T know,” she said, her fingers tightly locked, 
“that he who—who could win such love as—he 
has could not be—a murderer.” 

“T think you are right,” said Denis, with an 
awful stiffness on his face, as he strove to hide 
all feeling save his kind compassion for her. “I 
think you are right, though I do not understand 
how it can be. I think he is not guilty, or—a 
woman could not love him #0,” 

“You believe that 9” she asked, looking up at 
him with a momentary radiance in the sorrow- 
ful dark eves. 

“ Yes, I can believe that,” he said; and I know 
I was a hundred miles from guessing what this 
kind effort cost him. “If you love him, I can 
believe in him. If you feel his innocence, I can 
—believe in it,” 


“Tt is death he seeks. He confesses falsely 
that he may—die, and his misery be over,” said 
Mary. “He could not endure that prolonged 
punishment. You said—you told us once—Bar- 
bara and me—when we—when you showed us— 
some conyicts and spoke of them, that the pro- 
tracted suffering—and humiliation—were unen- 
durable to—to men of education and refinement. 
This herding—you called it—with hardened vil- 
lains. And 1 said they all deserved it. Al! 
How I have prayed to be forgiven my ignorant 
and presumptuous judgment! Oh! his inno- 
cence shall be proved. It only wants the proof.” 

“So hard to win,” put in Denis, gently. 

“But you believe him innocent %” she cried, 
looking piteously up into his face. “He could 
no more have committed that—deliberate—mur- 
der than—I could.” 

“Hush! hush!” cried Denis, his voice shaken 
by actual pain, while I stepped back, almost as 
if her gentle hand had struck me. 

“ But you believe it now? And so does Bar- 
bara” —with a wan smile for me. 

“Yes,” he said, and the word was like a reviv- 
ing touch for me. “And you, Barbara ?” 

“Yes, I believe—what Mary does,” I answered, 
stupidly. 

“That is well,” Denis said, almost in his old 
manly, cheery way. “I have more faith in a 
woman’s instinct than in any amount of the rea- 
soning which you leave to us men. That was a 


shrewd, observant fellow who said, 


‘Reasoning at every step he treads, 
Man oft mistakes his way,’ 
wasn’t he? Miss Keveene’—with a change of 
tone—“ you will let me work with you now ?” 

“No,” said Mary, with that strange flush which 
seemed only to brighten her eyes and deepen the 
red of her lips; “I need no help. I may—see him 
now. I can see him now with—no iron barrier, 
and no jailer—between us. Why do you start, 
Mr. Vesey? I understand better now. I have 
learned much since—that morning when you told 
us of—the convicts. And you told me—other 
things—that morning. I—remember,” offering 
him her hand in farewell, with a feverish brill- 
iance in her mournful eyes—“ but I will forget it 
—for vour sake. You will be so sorry now that 
you ever—said—you cared for me!” 

“Sorry!” he echoed, with a moment’s raptur- 
ous longing on his face; then he laid his hand on 
his unsteady lips and stilled the passionate words 
he had been going to say. 

A few minutes afterward he had left us, and 
Mary turned to me. 

“Barbara,” she said, with a hysteric little 
laugh, “I read last night of an execution in Staf- 
ford. I gave the paper to Silla for Miss Brock. 
Will you ask her for it?” 

“Nonsense !"’ said I, sturdily, though my heart 
beat with a babvish fear as I looked into Mary's 
haggard eves. ‘“ What do we want with news- 
papers two or three days old? Itis stupid enough 
wasting our time reading them once over, and 
when they are fresh—as fresh, at least, as we can 
have them here, For pity's sake don’t make us 
read them twice. Let Miss Brock light her fire 
with them, and let me go and see whether she has 
forgotten our tea.” For I felt [ must escape for 
a few moments, or [ should be of no use to her 
ever again. And so I went and hastened tea, and 
saw that paper burned; and then, by strenuous 
exertions, we passed through the evening hours 
almost as on other days. 

Saturday, Avaqust 6. 

Hour after hour last night I lay awake, list- 
ening to Mary’s step as she walked restlessly to 
and fro in her room, next to mine. When the 
step ceased it was broad aummer daylight, and 
I felt very doubtful of her having gone to rest. 
I suppose I must have fallen asleep after that, 
but it was not a usual sleep, and I awoke un- 
refreshed, with a vague anxiety npon me. I rose 
at once, for anything was easier than to lie still 
under this intangible oppression. It was so 
early when I went down-stairs that I did not 
like to disturb Miss Brock or her maid, and so 
went straight into the garden, and (to that prim 
litele seat hidden among the lilacs, thirstily drink- 
ing the fresh, strong morning air. I recalled 
all Mr.Gunn had told me there the day before 
yesterday, but even then I could not succeed in 
banishing other thoughts, and as soon as ever 
I fancied Mary might be down-stairs I returned 
to the honse. No one was in our room save Miss 
Brock, laving the breakfast, and I was glad even 
to hear her voice, while I hesitated about going 
upstairs to disturb Mary or question Silla. She 
told me how seriously the storm of yesterday had 
damaged the standing crops; then enlarged feel- 
ingly on her own alarm when “the whist crack 
o’ thunder shook her”; immediately afterward 
calling my attention to a little glass dish of honey 
which she had brought in. She wished all her 
lodgers to have their dowry, she said, and that 
was ours, if we pleased. She was sure Miss Ke- 
veene would relish it after her walk. 

I hope I thanked her, bat I only recollect. in- 
quiring if Miss Keveene were really ovt, 

“Lor, ves, miss,” Angerona said. “She did 
go an hour ago, straight to the Belvidere, for I 
myself gave her the key. Tis a pity she’s not 
iu now, but I won't spoil the rashers by being 
puncshal.” 

Taking my hat, I started off to follow Mary, 
but I met one little hinderance. At the open 
door of Mr. Gunn’s parlor his elder son stood 
looking out with a watchful anxiety. ‘ Nap's 
ett John’s honey,” he observed to me, without 
introduction or further comment. 

“Oh, but I dare say,” replied I, at hazard, 
swayed both by haste and incapacity, “the hon- 
ey was meant for you little ones.” 

“No,” he asserted, with pious conscientious- 
ness; “we'd ett ours, and this was John’s, and 
John’s out, and Nap’s ett it.” 

“Oh, Nap!” said I, most unwillingly drawn in 
to reprove 80 glaring a misdemeanor, “ how could 
you? 
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| Si ety it,” exclaimed Nap, with teganieg 
brevity, lifting a serene glance to me 
big black eyes, from his 
“But it’s gone,” urged Trot, with aw 
sistence, “and Nap goned it.” , it ae 
In terror lest I should have to examine into 
this state of affairs—for I felt an excruciating 


certainty that the honey in question had not 


been visible since Nap emelled it—and shrink. 
ing from the indignity of remaining inactive in 
presence of Trot’s saintly sense of justice, I 
ignominiously and hastily beat a retreat, 

The morning was such a contrast to yesterday! 
A fresh, strong wind shook the reluctant trees, 
and hurried the clouds along to where, on the far 
horizon, the sky was one broad sweep of gloom: 
while now and then across its dusky folds there 
sailed a frightened, wandering bird. I had not 
expected to overtake Mary, but to my Surprise 
when I came up the height, just within sight of 
the door of the Belvidere, I saw her walking slow. 
ly up and down before it. And it was durin 
those few minutes before I reached her that | 
quite decided in my mind to tell her all I knew. 
There should be, I told myself resolutely, no long. 
er this vague mist of suspicion and mystery be. 
tween us. I would tell her not only of the phe. 
tograph, but also of Denis’s remembrance of meet. 
ing her, three years ago, below this very tower 
on the evening the murder was committed. T 
would tell all, and if she must hate me for what 
I said, even that would be better than this hatred 
of myself which was growing upon me in my se. 
erecy. I think now that what so suddenly moved 
me to this determination was the consciousness 
—brought forcibly before me, as I saw the utter 
hopelessness of Mary’s restless movements and 
troubled aspect—of some great mystery puzzling 
and paining her too; but I did not stop then to 
wonder what had urged me to the decision. I 
only made it, firm beyond all unmaking, in that 
moment, All through my walk I had intended 
first to ask her, as casually as I might, why she 
had come out so early, and without me—or sone- 
thing which should sound unconcerned and nat- 


ural, and take all seriousness from the fact of - 


my having followed her—but when I found her 
that intention went out of my head. I only knew 
that I must now lift, by my own painful words, 
this cloud of suspicion and secrecy between us. 

But she did not wait for me to speak. She 
seized my hand in a tight, feverish clasp, stand- 
ing half turned from me, and looking down among 
the trees. 

“It is coming back to me, Barbara,” she said, 
“Tt was a dream that brought it back, and help- 
ed me last night. Or I saw—the dead.” 

“Mary dear,” I whispered, touching her lips 
with mine, though she was turned away —for 
that brave little gasp in her quiet voice was ter. 
tible to me—“ I have a story to tell you, and it 
may rest you to hear it, Let us walk home, that 
I may tell vou there.” 

“No! no!” she said; “I must go in here. [ 
can bear it now you are come. Yours is an in- 
nocent, happy story, and can wait. Oh, my dear, 
that I should feel so stricken in your sight!” 

“Tam almost inclined,” I said, looking away 
from the great, melancholy, passionate eyes, and 
slipping her arm in mine while I took the key 
from her, “to take you home to breakfast first. 
But perhaps as we are here we may as well go 
in and have a few minutes’ talk. One thing, 
though, Marv, please to remember for my sake. 
You know I have told you how I disbelieve and 
despise and abhor dreams, so I shall be hard 
upon them. Don't forget, dear.” 

“Tt was no dream, I think,” said Mary, push- 
ing her hair from her forehead with the hand I 
did not hold. “Ido not think I slept at all.” 

“Oh yes, vou did. Even during our worst 
nights we sleep a little now and then, though we 
may not be aware of it,’ I said, in my matter-of- 
fact way, us we mounted the few shallow steps. 
“Why, Mary, are you so tired, dear? I never 
heard you pant before in mounting any height or 
any number of steps. I hate this place, I shall 
not tell vou what I meant to tell vou until we are 
back in our own snug room, and have had @ good 
breakfast, winding up with our ‘dowry’ of Ange- 
rona’s honey.” 

No one knows how long I might have gone on 
in this feebly would-be-cheerful strain but that 
Mary herself stopped me, drawing her hand from 


my arm, and closing the book-lined door of the 


little room upon us. : 

“ Barbara,” she said, standing back and gazing 
vaguely at the shelves, “look on the upper one. 
Are the books there volumes of State Trials ?” 

“Yes,” said I; and I don’t think I failed ut- 
terly in speaking in my usual voice. 

“Theve is a fourth volume?” she said, pre- 
sently, leaning against the little shattered win- 
dow opposite the shelves, and speaking In & 
strange, clear whisper. 

“Yes.” 

“ Will vou—open it?” 

“Certainly,” I said; “but won't it be rather 
dry reading before breakfast? You must not 
forget, Mary dear, that I am not at all a reading 
person, and I really feel the want of breakfast 
—but this time my Jittle ruse was unavailing. 

“Will you,” said Mary, with evidently no ap- 
preciation of my difficulty over that speech, 
“open it—at—page ninety-two ¥” 

“ Hadn’t I better pass it over to you?” I ask- 
ed, as I sought the right volume, while my heart 
was beating as I never felt it beat before. 

“Page ninety-two,” repeated Mary, facing me, 
with a sort of desolate look in her eyes. “ Will 
you find it, Barbara? I can not.” . 

“T have found it,” said I, presently, trembling 
in the most unaccountable manner, “and there 
is a sheet of paper here; so thin that the book 
does not even open at the page; and it is cove! 
with close writing.” 

“Yes,” said Mary, and the hand she held out 
to me trembled worse than mine. But just as 
was going to lay the paper in it she started back, 
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; together, and lifting them so 
locking ne her wae lips. “No! . No, I can 
forg she breathed, passionately, yet in a very 
an r, “I can not. I dare—not read it. 
hart ed hold it. But—do not read it to me 
El T have—told you—the sorrow of my life. 
alae Barbara,” Mary said. “ Do not read what 
babi written there until you hear the—sor- 


eam ee BR OONTINUED.] 
——S— 
AN OLD-TIME VALENTINE. 


wwre is like my Ladye? 
Along the meadowe-banke I rove, 
And searche the flowres o'er 
As ne'er I searched before. 
There is noe flowre, I weene, 
In alle the meadowes greene 
Soe faire and sweete 
That it is meete 
To serve as symbole fore the one I love. 


What flowre is like my Ladye? 
Not daisy: ’mid the grasses talle 
'Tis-but a countrie lass 
Laughing withe alle whoe pass, 
Whoe scorne or pluck att wille; 
Pure, innocente, but stille. 
Mine is well-borne, 
And hath a thorne, 
Not rude, but shewing shee is not fore alle. 


What flowre is like my Ladye? 
The violets have perfume sweete ; 
Modeste, and yet they looke 
Dainty in shady nooke. 
Children they are, att beste 
Thoughtlesse, tho’ fore the reste 
Their eyes of blue 
Like hers are true; 
But fore my love they are not symbole meete. 


What flowre is like my Ladye? 
The clematis is but a vine: 
In purple robed a queene, 
Withe leaves of shining greene, 
Shee holdes high courte above 
The heades of men whoe love. 
Soe does not mine: 
Shee is noe vine, 
To proudly stretch or rounde rude stickes 
entwine, 


What flowre is like my Ladye? 
It muste be a flowerete most rare, 
Not founde by every Jane, 
But onely after paine. 
Noe lover muste have knowne 
This flowre soe rarely growne. 
Ah me! I knowe 
There does not blowe 
A flowre like my Ladye, halfe soe faire! 


_—_—_--——- 
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Spring Costumes.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 125, 

Fig. 1.—Printep Foctarp Rose. This pretty 
dress for the house or street has a dark straw- 
berry red ground, with branches of paler roses 
printed upon it and birds flying from flower to 
flower. The printed tablier is put plain across 
the front, with two knife-pleatings below it, and 
a soft puff above that extends to the belt; the 
back drapery is also disposed in soft undefined 
puffs that fall on three wider bordered flounces 
at the foot. The round waist is fitted smoothly, 
and cut down in a low point in the neck, border- 
ed by a puff; a belt is made of the bordering. 
Half-long sleeves, trimmed with a ruffle of the 
material and of white silk embroidery on net. 
Red gold bracelets. . 

Fig. 2.—Noxs’ Vetting Rost. This graceful 
robe for afternoon wear is of sheer wool nuns’ 
veiling with pale blue ground, on which are print- 
ed cream white flowers with olive. green foliage. 
One selvedge has borders of vines to be used as 
flounces, and small sprays are repeated on the 
rest of the fabric. Jt is made with a Pompadour 
basque, sharply pointed in front, short on the 
hips, and box-pleated in the back. The square 
neck is edged with Oriental Jace, and silk muslin 
is folded inside. The half-long elbow sleeves 
have a deeper frill of lace and a how of cream 
white satin ribbon. A black velvet ribbon ig 
around the neck, with an Etruscan gold pendant; 
ball ear-rings of similar gold, with bracelets and 
ale to match. A single mermet rose in the 

ir. 

Fig. 3.—Prixtep Ixpta Poxcer Rone. This 
strlish design shows one of the new India pon- 
gees that are printed in robe patterns in the 
French factories. The ground is pale écru strewn 
with marron brown sprays; the tabliers repre- 
sent brown birds on the wing. The high hasque 
is sharply pointed in front, and is made bouffant 
by having the back drapery looped upon it. The 
standing military collar is quite plain, and the 
sleeves have a pointed cuff, piped with plain 
brown pongee. White muslin pleating trims the 
neck and sleeves. The short round skirt has two 
knife-pleatings in front and a deeper pleating 
behind. The bordered part ia placed quite plain 
across the front breadths, and above this are two 
tabliers curving open in the middle of the front, 
making four great curves helow the basque. The 
back drapery is very bouffant. Large round hat 
of éeru Manila, with brown velvet facing inside 
the brim, a large bow of velvet ribbon on the 
crown, and five half-long ostrich feathers, shaded 
from écru to marron brown, 

r Fig. 4.—Corron Sarrery Dress, This pretty 
Tess of cotton satteen is pale blue with dull red 
Poppies, daisies, and wheat printed upon it. The 
Fou basque is bordered on the edge, the 
bliss and down the front. Two printed ta- 
sas are placed quite plain across the front and 
dane na At the top a curtain over-skirt is 
puffed ti to show the tabliers, and is laid in 
pier olds on the sides; a bow of rose-colored 
ribbon bolds esch side in place, A wide 
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box-pleated flounce in the new atiffly laid pleats 
falls on two knife-pleatings at the foot. Embroid- 
ered net is in the neck, sleeves, and forms a ja- 
bot. The white Milan straw hat is nearly covered 
by corn-flower blue velvet. A panache of pink 
ostrich tips is the trimming. Pale tan-colored 
kid gloves. Bouquet of pink roses. 


THE FOUR SISTERS AND A 
REACH OF THE FRASER RIVER. 


i ees recent journey westward undertaken by 
the Marquis of Lorne and his wife, the Prin- 
cess Louise, took him to a part of the British 
dominions in America which only wants develop- 
ment to be a great and flonrishing province. The 
approaching completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railread will bring into close communication with 
the older settlements what is now but an outlying 
region, most easily reached from San Francisco. 
But the growth of Winnipeg, in the inhospitable 
district east of the Rocky Mountain chain shows 
that the stream of colonization is tending thither, 
as it always does tend to genial climes. 

It is expected that the whole line of railroad 
from Montreal to the Pacific will be open in 1887. 
The Viceregal party on the late visit were com- 
pelled to traverse the United States, and then pro- 
ceed in the ship of war Comus to the Western 
Province. The capital of British Columbia is 
named Victoria. From the house of the Govern- 
or, the Hon. C.F. Cornwall, a plain, unpretending 
building, surrounded with gardens and terraces, 
there is a charming view to the Straits of San 
Juan de Fuca, and the great sierras of Washing- 
ton Territory, with the huge mass of Mount Baker 
soaring over them. As the object of the Vice- 
regal journey was to personally examine the coun- 
try, no long stay was made at the capital, and the 
party proceeded to New Westminster, on the Fra- 
ser River, a stream celebrated for its salmon and 
canning establishments. Here a torch-light pro- 
cession was organized in honor of the Princess 
Louise, in which both Indians and whites took 
part. The navigation of the Fraser River is by 
no means easy; the stream is in places very rapid, 
and filled with shingle and bars. Yale is the name 
of the town at the head of the lowest stretch of 


navigation of Fraser River; it was famous for 


its gold, considerable quantities of which are still 
taken out from the banks of the river. The 
scenery from New Westminster to Yale is di- 
versified and striking. Mount Hope is a mount- 
ain of magnificent form, contrasting its square 
and massive walls, which the snow never leaves, 
with the forest-crowned ranges which surround 


it. Another fine group of mountains is the four 


peaks which are named the Four Sisters. As 
seen in our illustration, they tower up high above 
their fellows, The reach of the Fraser Kiver in 
the foreground shows a dangerous channel, full 


of snags. The village of Kamloops, at the june- 


tion of the North and South Thompson rivers, is 
probably destined to be the central town for the 
valleys of British Columbia. 
what progress the railroad had made, the Viceroy 
and the Princess returned to San Francisco, vis- 


ited Southern California, and came eastward to 
Charleston, where the Princess, whose health suf- 
fers in the Canadian winters, took ship for the 


Bermudas, 


IONE STEWART. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Acrnor or “Patriona Kempars,” “THe ATONEMENT 


or Leam Dunpas,” “Usver waion Lorp 2?” 
“My Love,” xTo, 


CHAPTER V.—{ Continued.) 
MAKING HIS WAY. 
“JT tHixg it infinitely shocking,” she said. 


“The Meades are an old family, settled in the 
county for the last three hundred years, and it is 


simply impious for the eldest son to make such 


a marriage. 
wife? What kind of influence can he have? And 
think of the example! 


way in which the world is going. We are rush- 


ing headlong to the destruction of everything 


that is good and noble.” 

“It is certainly a great pity,” said St. Claire ; 
“still, Mrs. Frank Meade is in herself quite un- 
exceptionable. 
everywhere, and I remember to have seen her 
once when I was called in consultation to a case 
in her father’s house.” 

“ Her father’s house—the ‘ Marshal Bliicher’!”” 
laughed Theodosia, shrilly, tossing ber small vi- 
vacious head. 

“ Still, dear Theo, an inn is a house, is it not ?”’ 
put in Monica, with a soft smile. 

“But we do not speak of an innkeeper’s 
daughter living in her father’s house like a lady,” 
repeated Theo. 

*No®” said Dr. St. Claire, quite tranquilly. “T 
will amend the record, if I am wrong. In any 
case she struck me as very well-bred, and she is 
certainly pretty.” 

“Were you Frank Meade’s rival?” asked Theo- 
dosia, audaciously. “ You speak as warmly as if 
you had had pretensions in the same direction 
yourself.” 

By nature Armine St. Claire was a woman- 
worshipper, and constitutionally disinclined to 
cross swords with the sex. Hegould bear a great 
deal of impertinence from a pretty woman and 
feel ho resentment; but this thrust touched him 
to the quick. The blood rushed into his face, and 
his eyes grew dark and angry, His lip curled 
with sudden contempt, and his voice trembled in 
spite of himself. 

“No,” he said, with infinite pride, infinite dis- 
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dain, such as they had never seen in him before, 
nor supposed him capable of feeling. 


and pretty and well-educated, that does not make 
me Mr. Frank Meade’s rival. 
innkeeper’s daughter are scarcely in my line, 


dosia, delighted with her power of rousing and 
exciting. 


again tossed her head. But she looked into his 


After ascertaining 


How can he hold his proper place 
in society with an innkeeper’s daughter for his 


It is appalling to see the 


I hear her very well spoken of 


“ Because 
I say that Miss Cross is a nice girl for her station, 


The favors of an 


Mrs. Barrington.” 
“I did not mean to offend you,” laughed Theo- 


“ But I must say it looked like it.” 
“You have no right to gay so,” said Armine, 


warmly, 
She shrugged her neat round shoulders, and 


face with a smile and an expression in her eves 
which he was not quick-witted enough to read. 
She thought he had laid an emphasis on the word 
you, and that he meant to reproach her for her 
cruelty in willfully mistranslating him. He meant 
nothing of the kind. But he had the benefit of 
the hallucination—which was something. 

“Still, being a nice girl for an innkeeper's 
daughter does not make her fit to be the wife of 
& country gentleman,” said Mra. Barrington, a 
little astonished by this sudden outburst of in- 
dignation from the young doctor to her son’s wife. 

“No,” said Dr, St. Claire; “not if put in an 
abstract form. But Mr, Meade is not equal to 
his position, and his wife is superior to hers; so 
they meet.” 

“And if he is not equal to his position, all the 
more reason that he should have married some 
one who could have raised him and kept him 
out of low company,” returned Mrs. Barrington. 
“We have not only the individual to think of— 
we have the family and the social position. All 
these unequal marriages are bad,” she went on, 
rather warmly. ‘People should keep in their 
own sphere. No good can come of this confusion 
of classes.” 

“But I think Dr. St. Claire is right—some- 
times we might make an exception, where the 
person is very nice indeed, very superior,” said 
Theodosia, looking full into Armine’s face. 

She knew that she was very naughty to give 
this young Lovelace such a broad hint; but no 
harm could come of it. Anthony was not going 
to die, and however much in love with her he 
might be, she did not suppose the handsome 
young doctor would presume to ask her to run 
off with him, It was all nothing—just a little 
excitement in this dull, monotonous life of Oak- 
hurst, where she had none of the fun of danger 
and none of the pleasure of pain. 

St. Claire turned his eves in answer on her. 
This time they flashed, not with anger, but with 
gratitude that looked like love. She was half 
frightened by that look, and wished she had been 
a little less incautious, a little more sparing. 
But the mischief was done now—and how hand- 
some he looked when he was roused ! 

“It is sometimes a little difficult to define so- 
cial station,” he said, that wonderful light still 
burning in his eves. “Money makes one test, 
birth another; but birth without money—where 
would you place that?” 

* Always as a gentleman, of course,” said dear 
Mrs. Barrington, in colloquial syntax. 

The blood rushed again into his face. How 
sensitive he was to-day ! 

“You think so,” he said, quickly, with a rapid 
glance at Monica. “So do J.” 

“Of course supposing a good education, re- 
finement of feeling, and nice manners—else not,” 
said Mrs. Barrington, receding from her first po- 
sition, and modifving the breadth of her verdict, 
as she remembered the watchmaker who might 
have been the Danphin, and that Welsh black- 
smith who claimed as his ancestor the bluff King 
Hal, whose portraits he so marvellously resembled, 
as well as other undoubted descendants of by- 
gone fallen greatness. “ And then again,” she 
added, doubt deepening with reflection, * birth 
without money or position is difficult to imagine. 
For why is it poor? There must have been some 
fault somewhere; and a long line of ancestry 
ending in dishonor is more shameful than natural 
obscurity.” 

“There may he misfortune,” he said, “ Mis- 
fortune is not dishonor.” 

“No, certainly not,” responded Theodosia, 
briskly.“ Misfortune is interesting.” 

Mrs. Barrington shook her head. 

“T do not believe much in unmerited misfor- 
tunes,” she said. “Conduct is fate; and for mis- 
fortune we onght for the most part to read fault.” 

“ Always’ without exception?” Armine asked, 
in an earnest kind of way, somewhat as if he 
were holding his breath, 

“Mamma! how hard you are!" said Theodo- 
sia, still in her character of the sweet seductive 
temptress—the high-born lady receiving from her 
inferior the homage she would not refuse and 
the love she could not return. 

“There is no rule without an exception,” said 
Mrs. Barrington, gently, ‘Of course there may 
have been afflictions which have reduced a fine 
estate and made the family beggars, but it is a 
difficult state of things to imagine without fault 
and with prudence.” 

“And you, Miss Barrington 2” asked Dr. St. 
Claire, abruptly turning to Monica, who all this 
time had been sitting with downcast eyes as if 
studying to the minutest line a wood-work pat- 
tern which Armine had brought her. “Do you 
think that misfortune necessarily presupposes 
fault, and is worthy of only blame #” 

“T think with mother. In general, but not al- 
ways, conduct is fate,” she answered, rather slow- 
ly, looking at her mother, not at Armine, 

It was a safe answer. There could not have 
been one safer, less explicit, or more generalized. 

“ And in those exceptional cases where a man 
of good birth and education has been made poor 
by no fault of his own—forced into a lower so- 
cial position than was his by inheritance—in 
those cases you would allow that he was still a 
gentleman, emphatically and thoroughly, and the 
equal of those among whom he was born?” 


“Certainly,” said Monica, and as she said this 


she looked into his face. 


“ But even if he has not been to blame himself, 


his people must have been in fault,” said Mrs. 
Barrington, still more and more cautious as the 
talk seemed to slip somewhat from her guidance. 
“ We must always take this into consideration : 
it is in the blood, and that is as bad as if in the 


individual.” 


“The father may have been unfortunate with- 


out blame,” said Armine. 


Mrs. Barrington smiled with a sigh. ; 
“Of course that is possible,” she said. ‘ But 


in any case we have to bear our burdens. When 
the fathers eat sour grapes the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. It is by the Divine decree, and 


we can net escape it. mn 
consequences; every seed has its fruit. 


Every action bears its 


“Then you would exile from your society such 


a one” he asked. 


He had never pushed an argument so far be- 
fore. In general he was careful to allow the 
dear lady, whose favor he had set himself to win 
as the first step toward that greater gain of the 
daughter’s—the lady with whom he was feeling 
his way so patiently—in general he was careful 
to allow her all the honors of victory without the 
fatigue of the struggle. She might state her 
opinion in the broadest and loosest way imagi- 
nable, and he never pushed her to logical conclu- 
sions, or to those closer definitions which women 
so mortally dislike. She might lay down the law 
as hard and fast as 80 many paving-stones, and 
he never objected to upheaval here, to crooked- 
ness there. But to-day he was quite different 
from his usual self. He felt the talk to be so 
vital to his future that he must run the risk of 
wearying and annoying in order to clear the 
ground. 

“He could expect nothing else than to be ex- 
cluded if he had sunk into another sphere,” said 
Mrs. Barrington. 

“Never to be rehabilitated, 80 that he should 
take his rightful place ’—make an alliance, say, 
among his former equals ?” 

Theodosia lowered her eyes and bit her lips. 

“What a horribly imprudent young fellow he 
is!’ she thought. ‘I shall have to snub him if 
he is so rash as this.” 

Monica too lowered her eves, but she grew 
pale, not crimson like her sister-in-law. 

“That would depend on the condition to which 
he had been brought,” said Mrs. Barrington, 
whose sight was dim, and who saw nothing of 
these changeful cheeks. “I confess I could 
not quite reconcile myself to the idea of a man 
who had been a shop-keeper, say, even thouch 
he had been born a gentleman. And as for 
marriage, as I said about Frank Meade's, I think 
this ought to be essentially between equals in all 
things. It does not do for a woman to be able 
to look down on her husband in any particular. 
On the contrary, she ought to look up to him as 
her natural superior as well as her social equal. 
If there is to be any inequality, let it be on the 
side of his superiority, not hers. But the social 
line of each should be equal.” 

“ And vou, Miss Barrington *” St. Claire asked 
of Monica again, rashlv tempting fate. 

She looked at her mother, a sad, set but artifi- 
cial smile about her mouth. 

“You always hear my views from my mother. 
We think alike in all things,” she said; but her 
voice was neither clear nor steady as she spoke, 
and her face was of almost death-like pallor. 

“Forgive me. I have forgotten time in talk,” 
said St. Claire, rising abruptly. “I am afraid I 
must have wearied you, Mra. Barrington ; but the 
conversation interested me. I apologize.” 

His voice too, like Monica's, was neither clear 
nor steady, his face matched hers in its deadly 
whiteness, and his lips quivered as he spoke. 

“Ob no, Fam not wearied,” said Mrs. Barring. 
ton, kindly, holding out her hand. “Time does 
slip away so very quickly in conversation! And 

I do not think we have agreed in our views to- 
day quite so well as usual,” she added, with a 
smile, ignorant of the hidden meaning of this 
sad little colloquy. 

“Tam sure it has been very interesting—and 
vou talk so well, Dr. St. Clare,” said Theodosia, 
hardily, a3. she shook hands with him in her 
turn. 

“Thank vou,” he said, simply, and pressed her 
hand as he spoke. Praise spoken before Monica 
and her mother was very sweet to him, 

Monica said nothing. She merely raised her 
eyes to his, to all appearance with undisturbed 
serenity. But perhaps a close observer would 
have seen behind their nsual dreamy melancholy 
something that was more real than dreams, some- 
thing that was more active than melancholy. 

“Good-by,” she said, in a cold voice; and 
Theodosia thought to herself: ‘“ What an icicle 
that Monica is! She is as wooden as if carved 
out of an old bit of park paling. I should like 
to shake her!” 

So that what between wrong vision and no 
vision at all, the truth of things connected with 
Armine St. Claire was in a very disturbed and 
cloudy condition. 

When he had gone, Mrs. Barrington said, 
with an accent of surprise rather than of dis- 
pleasure; 

“What a strange mood Dr. St. Claire was in 
to-day! I have never seen him go odd and un- 
comfortable.” 

“No,” said Monica. 

“Why? What fault do you find with him, 
mamma ?" said Theodosia. 

“He was so argumentative, my dear; so un- 
like his usual self. He is generally so respect- 
ful and pleasant, but to-day he was all pins and 
needles, and so extraordinarily pertinacious! I 
could not make him out at all.” 

“T thought him very pleasant,” said Theodo- 
sia, in italics, “I like to hear him argue; he 
speaks so well;” 

(TO BR, CONTINUED. ) 
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THE FOUR SISTERS AND A REACH OF THE FRASER RIVER.—[Srr Pace 123.] 


COASTING UNDER NIAGARA. 
HIS striking illustration graphically depicts the singular and 
picturesque effects of Niagara in winter, which in some sort 
even surpass its summer glory. Huge masses of ice accumulate 
from the freezing of the river, forming a veritable ice bridge and 


ice mountain, down which thousands of people coast daily, at 
perilous risk of their lives it must be said. Dangerous as is this 
fascinating amusement, it is extremely popular. While the ice 
lasts it is black with people, twenty car-loads coming in from 
Buffalo ina single day, with a like proportion from other places. 
New York ity, indeed, contributes her quota, for, as will be seen 


from an article in another column, Niagara parties are one of the 
fashionable amusements of the winter. Sometimes the river risea 
suddenly—forty feet in a night—and breaks up the ice in the 
wildest and most fantastic shapes. The ilJustration is made from 
an excellent photograph, taken with considerable difficulty, and is 
therefore a faithful representation of this vemarkable winter scene. 
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COASTING UNDER NIAGARA.—PuoroGraPHEp By GEORGE 
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ANSWERS 1'0 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Geaor.—Blnck fox fur is considered the most effect- 
ive trimming for green cloth, though the natural bea- 
ver of light brown shade and seal-skin are both used. 

Saty Snyper.—An article on fashionable dances in 
Razar No. 19, Vol. XIV., describes the German, and one 
in No. 8, Vol. XV., gives some additional Ngures for it. 
You can order the papers from this office. 

Vioret Nortu.—The chitelaine pockets are used to 
hold the handkerchief, purse, etc. They can be hooked 
to the skirt belt by means of the attachment ehown in 
the fllustration, and are found especially useful where 
the arrangement of the drapery will not admit of a 
skirt pocket. 

K. P. K.—Fine pillow-case linen is used for the doy- 
leys, and sometimes India pongee. The embroidery is 
Outline-work in flower and fruit designs, Kate Greena- 
way figures, etc. We have given numerous illustra- 
tions, The silk is etching or English washing vilk, a 
fine quallty prepared specially for ouvline-work in fast 
colors. 

BavtrMogr Suusorrer.—Directions for transferring 
SC desigus were given in Bazar No, 48, Vol. 

Daisy Rustic.—A gentleman's knitted Cardigan 
jacket was illustrated and described in Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. [X.; two hoods are in No. 46, Vol. XIV., and a 
child’s jacket in No. 48, Vol, XIV. 

A. 8.—An article on card etiquette was publizhed in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. XIV. 

F. D. M. B.—The directions were not given in the 
Bazar, 

Rusy.—We have published no such work, and can 
not tell you where to find one. 

Minnixn—Your lavender dress with its crystal lace 
sleeves is still in good style. 

M. C. M.—Plain velvet remains always in fashion, 
and either black or garnet may be worn by a woman 
of forty. Have a pelisse with a skirt trimmed with a 
ruche, or a basque with panels, fan-pleating, and full 
back breadths on the skirt. 

Piymouti.—Have a4 velvet basque with side panela 
of velvet on the skirt and a ruche around the foot, 

Macerr.—Make a plain black silk dress after illus 
trations in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XV. You will find many 
Mustrations of masquerade costumes in back numbers 
of the Bazar. 

H, A. S.—Fur-lined circulars are still desirable, ag 
there is no more useful and warm wrap for winter. 
You can buy an excellent one for the amount you 
suggest—$70. The plain gray squirrel fur is preferred 
by many with ribbed silk and a black fox collar, 
Other furs, such as mink, ermine, black marten, aud 
sable, are now used for linings, 

Desixovs.—A priucesse dress with pleating below 


the waist in the back is the best design for a child's 
cloth dresses, 


Sapm.— Velvet is not used when wearing fresh 
mourning, even though it is not meant to be the deepest 
mourning. Ribbed silk with breast feathers will be 
best for your bonnet, as you are not to wear crape. 
Felt is suitable also. Have cloth, cashmere, and dull 
ottoman silk dresses rather than velvet, 

Kyow.eper.—Of course you raixe your hat to the 
lady to whom your friend bows, when with him, else 
she would think you very rude. That is the acknow- 
ledged etiquette of the polite world everywhere. 
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THE HORSFORD ALMANAC 
AND COOK BOOK 
Mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I.—[Ade.] 


——- 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
au most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) ......-.-- +. ioc 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder) deo... .+o+ +» - EAE 
RUMFOERD’S (Phosphate), when freal,, . . . IRIS 
HANFORD’S, when fresb.......... +++.» RS 
BEDHEAD'S, .......c0.cccccoececne ee +o 0s SEE 

CHABM (Alum Powder) &  .....+++++o+» -- SEAS 

AMAZON (Alum Powder) .......+++-- «SEE 

CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, 34 oz.).... EEE 

PIONEER (San Francisco)..........++-. Ais 

OCZAD aioe cee ioasaaeeesgecnds i 

DR. PRICE’S........ el 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff's, St. Paul). ....... [aS 

LEWIS? ......0...0. 00 


CONGRESS............-- 
HECKER’S .............--- 655 


Oh 


MANFORD'S, when not fresh............. iy 
E. ANDREWS & CO. (Contains alum, 
abe ee 


(Milwaukee.) Regal.” * 
BULB (Powder sold loose)......... seve 
BUMFORD’S, when not fresh.............2B 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


“T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased In the open market, and 
find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream of tartar powder of a high 
degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or phosphates, or other injurious substances. 

“E.G. Love, Ph.D.” 

“Tt is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. 

: . “H. A. Mott, Ph.D.” 


“T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. 
I tind it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious substance. - 
“HENRY Morton, Phi.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology. 


“‘T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which it is composed 
are pure and wholesome. : “8S. Dana Hares, State Assayer, Mass. 


** June 23, 1882.—We have made a careful analytical test of Royal Baking Powder, purchised 
by ourselves in the open market here, and in the original package. We find it to be a cream of 
tartar powder of the highest degree of strength, containing nothing but pure, wholesome, and 
useful ingredients. “JUAN ens, nee ’ 

“ALBERT MERRELL, M.D., | 


Annlytical Chemists, St. Lonis.”? 
The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna 
World’s Exposition, 1873; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; 
at State Fairs throughout the country. 
No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal endorse- 
ment from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of Health all over the world. 


Note,—The above Diagram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders, as 
shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. A one-pound ean of each 
powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume iu each can calculated, the result being 
as indicated in the above diagram, This practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only proves 
what every obseryant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by experience, that, while 
IL costs a few cents per pound more than the ordinary hinds, it is fur more economical, and, besides, 


affords the advantaye of better work. 
A single trial of the Royal Buking Powder will convince any fair-minded person of the facts. 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree of strength 


| than other powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken us indicating that they have any 


plied, its lasting properties will be found un- | 


equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price, 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Petrie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York,—[ Adv. ] 


—— 


BURNETI"S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the bair 
Was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Burnett's Fravonrine Exrracrs—the best,—[Ad0.] 


Se 


Ix 1850 “Brown's Bronchial Trochea” were introduced, 
and from that time their snccess in Colds, Coughs. 
Asthina, and Bronchitis has been unparalleled,—[Av.} 


ae 


Caswe.t, Massey, & Co.’s Colnmyrrh fs a valuable 
tooth and mouth preparation, Astringent and purify- 
ing. 1121 Broadway and 578 Sth Avenue.—[A dr. ] 
——___._.__. 


C. C. Snaynr, Furrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will 


send Fur Fashion Book free to any address.—[Adv,] 
__ 
ADVHRERVISHMHN'LS.,. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
GOOD COFFEE !ovoMetet 


SRSUREARD 2 U0, Cinclnsth, O.Fand Hassan Cy aa 
SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


An 81.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages all colors. 
-AMERIOAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broudway, N.Y. 


value. All alum powders, ho matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Every Jady desires to be considered handsome. The most inrportant adjunct 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential a lady 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should loge no 


time in procuring and applying 


ALIAS 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


t will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
| It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 


pal nes 


pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 
1WAS DREADFULLY AFRAID Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR LIFE tifu). give LAIRD'’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, und be convinced of its wonder- 
puTLAIRO'S BLOOM Or Youre, 


HAS SETTLED THAT QUESTION. | ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 
WITKA LOVELY SuGGESS, ~—| Price 75e. per Bottle. Depot, 88 John Street, N.Y. 


MRS. LANGTRY. | 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly | 
| the same as worn by the English beauty who Is now | 
with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- | 
ance as to dety detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, as the effect prodaced by this charming coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- | 
ter how pretty the face may he, it certainly is not | 'O'THING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
perfect without this fashionable coiffure. We have | |N can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars 
“ Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in | but something else may always be seen at : 
every shade. No more front nets required tor this . 


elegant coiffure, Also another novelty, the Langtry Bentiey’s Art Needlework 


Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 


Coiffure, $5 00 upward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mrs. Langtry wil be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 

864 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtuined is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 18th Street, 

So.o By ALL DEALERS Turousrour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


New York City. 


OUR NEW PACK FOR 18s, 
500A" Chromo Cards, 
6 (Extra fine Stock, Artistic 
NOT designs et oral. Sea- Gan 

view, Wreath, Landscape, Gold an: 
Quantity. Sliver pond) Bird Motto, Butterfly 
Moonlight, Summer and Winter Scenes, ail in beautiin 
(not gaudy colors), with your name {in fancy 


110¢, Sample Book 


at the American Institute, and 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


PATENT 


REASONS WHY 


wee eS Ons 


Ap m 
SETTER Tay gus oH 


1l.—The PATENT SPRING conforms iteclf in shape t ERY head. 
2—Tey DO NOT RAVE A FALAR, wins lela ativan, have, 
— Th , 
ses ada oe or break apart, but vutwear 1HREE @ any 
4—Thy CANNOT WRINKLE of SHRINK with dampness, 
wp their i geaieape 1 but 
bm 'y do wot fude as quick! for t don't require dressing 
Yten as othirs. nn or tiee _ 
6 — Whey arc only dresard witha WET COMB, whent: MUSBED, 
and are known toremain ta order for a year without phir dah u 4 
3.1 GUARANTEE EVEKY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, oF refund 
dee pon NT: Every ta young ond oftracti 
8.—MUST IMPORTANT; dy orn look ond 
with a@ THOMPSON WAVE, a WUNDRKDS WILL ‘ACKMOwLavoR 
ike y loukt en years younger, 


9.—Aa I have 10 diferent styles af THOMPSON WAVES, 
cn ercien of }, every fency 


\ 


i Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
rou Waves representing them to be the 

hompson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods. = 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


HOME ART WORE. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established 1878. An Illustrated Fortnightly, only 
$2.00 a year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 
Sample Copy and Catalogue of Art 
Publications for 6 cents postage. 
Invaluable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in 
Olle, Water-colors, and on China, Embroidery, and all 
Art Work. Pattern Supplements working efze. Fall 
directions, Discount to Clubs, Also, Manuals on all 
Art-work subjects, 35 ct. each. Send stamp for List, 
Address THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 40 Nassau Street, New York. 


For House Cleaning. — Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass, China Ware, Oil-cloths, &e, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 

The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 

In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points, Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’fr, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 

CAKMIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED, 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


FOR VILLAGE AND TOWN LIBRARIES, 


Nearly three hundred numbers, comprising History, 
Biography, Fiction, and miscellaneous works, 

Messrs. Harrer & Brornrers employ no agents for 
the introduction of this Library; but will be pleased to 
quote liberal terms to villages and towns for libraries. 
Send tor Harper’s Franklin Square Library Catalogue. 


WHAT CAN WE SAY ..22.22.. 


sib RY-OUR SE ED S 


Send the address of TEN Persons who buy 
SEEDS and PLANTS, and we will send you 
Bgratis a Pkt, of the new Oscar Wilde Sunflowe 

TNNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, 0. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


IS FOR SI. 27 FOR $2. 


Finest ever-hlooming sorts, your 
choice, all labeled, free by mail. 
Best and cheapest in the 
world, we mean this, Will 
prove it by sending sample plant for 15 cents. am 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. WE LEAD Ly 
quantity, quality, size and price of all nee WAY. 
new and old. Valuable premiums GIVEN A AY. 
12th Annual Illustrated and Instructive Catalogue free. 
WOODS, BEACH & CO., New Brighton, Pa. 


of O@ costly styles for 1883, 25c. 50 per id Agents. or beans 
tiful prizes given forclubs, 30 page Illustrated Premium List with 
AXTON P. TING OO. Northford, Ct. 


ad OUGH ON RATS.”"—Ask Druggists for it. It 
clears out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, 15c. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 
Of every description, selected with judgment and taste, 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA (, BREWSTER, 
No, 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


every order, 


Illustrated Book and 50 large Chromo Cards, 
NE name on, 10c. U.S, Carp Co., Centerbrook, Ct 


ARD COLLECTORS. —A handsome set of Cards for 
/ cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. ¥« 


\ 
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phant, Comie Designa, 8 Alphabets, etc. 


Temedy for removing radical] 
annoying disfigurement from the Lips, Cheek, 


muy address Mme. JULLAN, No. 


FEBRUARY 2%, 1888. 


—— 


Dnriug the past week 


ERS hav 
ata discount of 


THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


about 50 per cent. 


ARE NAMED AS SAMPLES OF: WHAT LE BOU- 


ILLIER BROTHERS WILL SELL: 
5 cases 


on the dollar. Sold only in strips of 434 yards, 


or half strips. 
500 dozen Towels at $3.00 per dozen; 
never before sold Jess than $4.50. 
300 dozen Towels, 50 cents each; previe 
ously sold at 75 cents and $1.00 each. 


PRINTS. 


500 pieces 4-4 Printed Cambrics, all 
New Spring Patterns, 7 cts. per yard. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


945 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


Now opening, their Spring Importation of 
Satteens, Batistes, French and English Per- 
cales, Cheviots, and “ Anderson's” Zephyr 
Ginghams, many of them exclusive designs. 


Broadway and 19th St 


RY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 


Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, snd sold at lowest city prices. 


Goods, Silks, 8b wis, Trimmings, Moelery, 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
' MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, 
CROCHET. & DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
This book has 50 Ilinstrations, including 15 Darned 
Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 
ing aud Making Ifacrame Lace, Rick-Rack Trimming, 
Tidy, Work Bag, etc. Price, 50 cts. 
BOOK or INSTRUCTIONS ann PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington kimbroid- 
ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc, Tells 
how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Sutin, Janina, 
Filling, Feather, etc.’ Patterns for Scrap Basket, 
Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, etc. Price, 36 ct. 
5 COLO ED CrossNtiteh Patterns, printed in the 
q colora to be worked, for 7 8-e. Stanipu 
BOOK or 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 
F for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, 
rowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Ele- 
i Price 25e. 
Tidy Patterns, 10e. SPECIAL OFFER: 
| (Eceruthing in this Advertixement) for 
* $1.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


(inerE SHALL WE Suppl 


\3 
i! end POSTAL REQUEST po 2 
OUR MAP OF THE 


HE yo RR 
iE NEWFaMILY WATERING PLAce | 


vb 
‘* BETWEEN ?*~ 
oh FOCKaWay AND LONG BEACH, 


NT | 
Som THE arcanticg OCEAN.) 
ONE HOUR FROM. NEW YORKGITY. 
ADDRESS 


, HITCHCOCK & DENTON, 
<— '4 CHAMBERS Sr.N.Y. 2 


ae 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only nnfailin 
and permanently a 


the Skin. Ladies 
East 20th St., N.Y. 


] Slik Goods for Patchwork. Elegant 
I Styles. Send 10¢, for Sample Pisces, 
68 GEM SILK CO., New Haven, Comm. 


ber day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


in, Arms, &., without injurio 


$ 0 $20 Address Stinson & Cv., Portland, Maine. 


1 Boutilier Brothers 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTH- 
e made large purchases for cash, 


anufacturer’s Samples of Fine 
Hamburg Embroideries at 50 cents 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


FRENCH MARBLE cLocks | SHAL SKINS. 


LE BOUTILLIER & Co., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 


SACQUES AND DOLMAND. 


The choicest assortment of reliable English dressed 


seal garments ever offered in New York. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. - 


$500 Seal-skin Dolmans reduced to $350. 
$400 Dolmans and Paletots reduced to $275. 
$850 Dolmans, Paletota, and Ulsters reduced to $250. 
$300 Dolmans, Paletots, and Ulsters reduced to $225. 
Plain and Trimmed, 46, 48, 60, 52, 64 inches Jong. 
$250 Seal-skin Sacques, very best, reduced to $200. 
$225 Sacques reduced to $185. 
$200 Sacques reduced to $165. 
$185 Sacques reduced to $150. 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches long. 
Genuine Hudson Bay Otter Dolmans, $450, 
Oiter Paletots, $850; Otter Sacquea, $250. 
Prices on Fur-lined Circulars and Dolmans way down. 


C. C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 


50,46 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THE 


Co-operative Dress Association 


HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY 


Simpson, Crawford, & SiMpsou 


At about 50c. on the Dollar, 


And is now being retailed at their store, Corner of 
6th Avenue and 19th Street, at such prices as 
have never been known in the Retail 


Dry Goods business. 
All are invited to call and examine stock and prices. 


_— 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 


Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account aud responsibility, 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 


YY “The Sun of teow 

contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for T With Healing In hia Wi MALACHI, 
Haeres’s Bazak Patterns or for any other business. he Natural Wonders and 5| irituaf Teaching ofthe SJ 

unfolded and explained. and the beautiful Analogies 
between the Sun of Nature and the Sun of Rig 
clearly traced out. A new work by Rev. Herbert Morris, 
D.D., full of Inspiration, Able, Earnest, Brilliant, Devout. 
More interesting than Romance. AGENTS ANTE 
immediately. clear field. Nothing hike it ever offered. 
Address, J. 


J.C. McCURDY & CU., Philadelphia, Pa. 
in five nutes, without pain, discoloration ort: 


satneetr ioe LADIES, 


Cleo} 
Sone of perfect nature. Bale and certain. Beud 3 Send two 3c. stamps to N. ¥. Chemical Co., 3 East 
Parsunarion Gon, 66t Sproce St. Philaten te Be dth St... N.Y., fora splendid little book called *Fash- 
= if . . ” 
: tunable Decorations in Gold aud other Rich Metals, 


103 Prince Street, one block west of Broadway. 


~~ ONY MBOL 


PRETED 


tyvom the Districts of 
ASSAM, 

CHITTACONG, 
CACHAR, 

KANCRA VALLEY, 

DARJEELING, 
‘dota DOON, 
Absolutely Pure, Superior Flavor. 

THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 
Requires only half the usual quantity. 

GOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
JOHN C. PHILLIPS & CO., 


INDIA 
TEAS. Melty nr 


se | aie PAINTING AND EMBROLDERING.” 
(Copyright by Rk. H. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 

set of colors for above new and beautiful art-work, 

$5 00 per box; with full instructions for use. The 

moet thorough inatraction given in pictorial and dec- 

orative art, at Studio 9, 28 Union Square. 

Bragvon & Fexerti, Artista. Send 6c. for Catalogue. 


in Elegant Script Type, 
0n 80 beautifulimported chromo 
Cards, 10c. 14 pks. G1. 20 pearl bevel 
‘giltedged carde with lapped corners, 100, 
Agents’ lergealbom containing all the latest 
styles ofimported bevel edge and satin fringe 
cards, with illustrated premium Jint & private terms 
to agents, 2%e. CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn, 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......+0066 ne ba siainttote's $4 0. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... ccccceecseeseenecene 
HARPER'S BAZAR..... reer eee 
The THREE above pnilications. 
Any TWO above named ...........-.c cere ee eee 
HARPER'S YOUNG PHOPLM. 0.0.00. c0cce eee 1 50" 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE \ 50 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f crctst ttt 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers). .......--0.. ee ceeeee 10 00 
Postage Free to all aubscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Werkry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbere for January, the Volumes of the 
Yoone Provix with the tirst Number fur November, 
and the Vulumnes of the Macazinx with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 


ATHE 


PURE 


V ELESTIAL incr 


LADIES! 


leutro-Pillene, only Hair Solvent known. Pere 
manently dissolves supcrfiuous hair, root and branch 


$7) AWEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 5 
Outfit free. Address T'ru« & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


All New Chromo Cardz for 83, name on, 10c., or 40 
Goid and Silver, luc. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


ate 4 


RNAME 


3 aon A 
TO FINEST HAND PAINTING, 

lk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
flowers, sprays, &c., Of fine tints and 
yeauty are easily made. Desirable for 
s, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 
nt on receipt of price. 


© 


Tidi ) 
1.00 sample packages 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 
PALM & FHCHTELER, 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


‘TO SELL OUR > 


CYCLOPEADIA 


Bilal Theological, & Relesastial Literature 


BY THE Snbecriptions will be eutered with the Number of 

‘ 7 > each Perfodical current at the time of receipt of order, 

Rev. JOHN M CLINT OCK, D.D., except in cases where the subecriber otherwise directs, 
AND Specimen copy of Harver's Youna Propi.« sent on 


receipt of a three-ceut stamp. 


JAMES STRONG, S.T.D. 


This work is complete in Ten Volumes, with numerous Maps, about 2500 
Illustrations, and 30,000 Subjects, and is the leading work of its kind in the 
English language 

As a proof of the liberal and unsectarian spirit in which the Cyclopedia has been 
edited, the publishers respectfully call attention to the following list of names of distin- 


guished theologians of different denominations who have expressed a high appreciation 
of the merits and value of the work: 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, contaming works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnisved 
gratuitousiy on application to Harve: & Buorurns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of lore. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 


Rev. W. G. T. Snepn, D.D. Rey. C. P. Kractn, D.D. Cents in Postage Stamps. 

Rev. Wa. Abams, D.D. Rev. E. A. Park, D.D. a cece c ane 

Rey. M. B. Axpersox. D.D., LL.D. Rev, Bishop T. A. Morris, D.D. re oes 50 CARDS. ee printed Oe, 

Rev. W. B. Spracee, D.D. Rev. Bishop E. $8. Jaxes, D.D. 2 (Fiue Prabs Kenauinut seoepte neageets make money t 

Rey. T. V. Moore. D.D. Rey. Bishop Levi Scorr, D.D. ° “T BSe., CLINTON ie CO. North Haven, Ct. 

Rev. R. D. Hirescock, D.D. Rev. Bishop M. Simpsox, D.D. Doe ain Fe ar sac 

Rev. E. NX. Kink, D.D. Rey. Bishop EK. R. Ars, D.D. : i THE HOUSE, 

Rev. H. W. Brtiows, D.D, Rey. Bishop Davis W. Crark. D.D. saclate GES ee een ee It clears 

Rey. J, W. Nevis, D.D. Rev. Bishop 0. C. Baker, D.D. a pakei reese eee = 
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FACETIA, 


A1exanpre Dumas was among the most decorated of 
autuors, He was often twitted for the number of patents 
of chivalry which were lying on his secrétaire, and for the 
crosses, stars, and colored ribbons artistically arranged on 
the chimney-picce of his study, 

“Why, my dear Dumus,” exclaimed one of his friends, 
who deplored in secret the emptiness of his own button- 
hole, “ of what do all these baubles remind you?” 

“Oh, of the fable of the Fox and the Grapes!” retorted 
the author of Monte Christo, putting his interlucutor to 
confusion. ‘ 

A countryman, with his bride, stopped at a hotel the 
other day, At dinner, when the waiter presented a bill of 
fare, the young man inquired, “ What's that?” F 

“ Bill of fare, sir,” replicd the waiter. 

The countryman took it in his hands, looked inquiring- 
ly at his wife and then at the waiter, and finally dived his 
hand into his pocket and inquired, “ How cs 4 is it?” 

gg 

A gentleman, the first time of his comin 
extravagantly charged for everything by the persons in 


whose house he lodged, as well as by others whom he had - 


occasion to deal with; of which, some time after, com- 
peice to Beau Nash, “Sir,” replicd the latter, ‘they 
ave acted to you on true Christian principles.” 
“ How so ?” replied the man, 
“Why, you were a stranger, and they took you in.” 
2. 


The father of an Irish student, seeing his son act stu- 
pidly, “ Why, sirrah,” says he, “ald you ever see me do xo 
when I was a boy 2?” : 


Swift's Stella in her Inst illness being visited by her 
physician, he said, Madam, I hope we shall soon get 
you up the hill again.” 

“Ah!” said she, “Iam afraid before I get to the top I 
shall be out of breath.” 

—_~.>—_—. 

A lady leaving home was thus addressed by her little 
boy: “Mamma, will you remember and buy mea penny 
whistle? And let it be a religious one, so that I can use 


it on Sunday.” 


We lately heard of a house-maid who, about to leave.a 
family unexpectedly, and urged to give a reason for it, 
simply said, ‘1 can't stay, the young ladies speak such 
bad grammar.” ‘> : i 


As Dicky Suett was entering the stage-door at Covent 
Garden Theatre one pouring wet night he was tapped on 
the shoulder by a dun, who had been lying in wait for 
him, and who said, I believe your name is Suett, sir?” 

“Oh no!” replied Dicky, escaping from the clutches of 
the man, “I’m dripping.” 

Dripping happened to be the name of another actor in 
the same company. : 

The President of the French Republic is an epicure in 
coffee, On a certain occasion, When out hunting, he was 
benighted in a little wine-house in the country, 


to Bath, was | 


“Have you any chiccory?” suid he to the man of the | 


house, 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Bring me some.” 

The proprietor returned with a small can of chiccory, 

“Ts that all you have?” asked M, Grévy, 

“We have a little more.” 

“Bring me the rest.” 

When he came again with another can of chiccory, M. 
Grévy said, “ You have no more 2?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very well; now go and make me a cup of coffee.” 

eens aaa 


Johuny McCree, an eccentric, good-humored Scotchman, 
once applied to Garrick to introduce.a production of his 
on the stage. Johnny had four acts of a trayedy ready, 
but was dissuaded by Garrick from tinishiay it, the come. 
dian telling him that his talent did not lie in that way, 
So Johnny abandoned his tragedy, and set about writing 
acomedy. When this was finished le showed it to Gar- 
rick, who found it, if possible, even more exceptionable 
than his first attempt, and of course could not be pers 
suaded to bring it torward on the stage. This surprised 


»oor Johnny, who feelingiy remoustrated, “* Nae, now, 
avid, didna you tell me that my talents didua lie in 
tragedy 2” 
“Yes,” replied Garrick; ‘but I did not tell you that 
they lay in comedy.” : i 
“Then,” exclaimed Johnny, justly puzzled, “gin they 
dinna lie there, then where the deil doo they lic, mon?” 
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Hogarth was one of the most absent-mind 
svar tie hae set up his carriage he paid a visit rhe soe 
Mayor (Mr. Beckford), and having protracted his Visit fo 
a considerable time, ull x heavy shower came on, he was 
let out by a different door from that by which he en tule 
Unminatul of his own carringe, he called for a hac 2 
coach, but could not procure one; he therefore gis 
through the rain, and got home dripping wet. Mrs. Hi 
garth very naturally asked him ti iy he had left the 
carriage ““Why, really,” replied he, “T had entirely tore 
‘ot it.” : ; 
Hogarth being appointed sergeant-paiuter to j 
ty, he thought he should show his ratitude for that aes 
by attacking the opposition gentlemen. He began with 
a caricature of Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Churchill soon after pub. 
lished the “Epistle to William Hogarth,” in which that 
artist was unmercifnlly lashed. Hogarth’s revenge ter- 
minated in “The Bruiger, C. Churchill (once the re 


a eet aiat a satirist gs rosa a bear techs yi 
nonically, holding a pot o: rier in bis paw. 
these hostilities ogarth wean B Daring 


On the front of a pyramidal monument at Chis i 
the following admirable lines by his friend Game 


“ Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reach'd the noblest point of 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart, 
If joke fire thee, Reader, stay ; 
nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth's honor'd dust here.” 


a 
A physician said one day to Fontenelle, “ Coffee is a 
slow poison.” 
“Yes, very slow,” answered Fontenelle, smiling; “for 
I have taken it every day for more than fourscore years.” 
ceaciieseeecis 


A learned professor, addressing one of his class, asked 
if he knew what animal magnetism was. “I—er—er did 
know, but I have Lorgotten,” was the answer, 

Calmly came the scathing rejoinder, showing that even 
learned professors sometimes have a sense of humor: 
“Gentlemen, this is very unfortunate. Mr. Jones, the 
only man who ever knew, has forgotten what animal 
magnetism is!” ° 


A little boy, when picking the drumsticks of a chicken, 
swallowed one of the tendons, and was very nearly choked, 
The tendon was, however, extracted with great difficulty 
from the Jittle fellow’s throat, when he exclaimed, “Oh, 
mamma, it wasn’t the chickabiddy’s fault; it was because 
cook forgot to take off its garters.” 


—_>___ 
The best epigram ever written, according to the opinion 
of Boileau, runs: 


“Ci-git ma femme; ah! qu'elle est bien 
Pour son répos, et pour le mien!” 


As an epitaph and an epigram it can not be equalled. It 
has been pretty well given in English: 


“Tere lies ny wife; what better could she do 
For her repose, and for ber husband's too?” 
a 


An old Jady in the country sent to the nearest town for 
a ‘polite letter-writer” which on had seen advertised, 
and then wrote an indignant Jetter to the bookseller be- 
cause she had to write the letters herself, 

ees 

Standing before a clergyman who was about to marry 
him, a rustic was asked, “* Wilt thou have this woman, 
etc, The man stared in surprise, and replied, “ Ay, surely ! 
Whoy, I kummed a-pappus !” ‘ 


Why is a retired carpenter like a lecturer 2—Because he 
is an explaiper, ‘ 


“Be jabers,” exclaimed an Irishman, “ I’ve slept six- 

teen hours!) I went to bed at cight aud got up at eight.” 
ee \ 

A lise story is told of the way in which a Danish 
colonial magistrate once suppressed perjury in his court, 
Ne said nothing of his method; but an Euglish friend 
sented beside him on the bench noticed that whenever a 
witness told a palpable lie he jumped. He asked the 
reason, and the magistrate, after a caution, revealed his 
secret, ‘*My sg stands behind the witness, and 
whenever I pie ie eft hand to my ear, that indicates 
that the evidence is false, and he runs a pin into bim.” 
The “sting of conscience” in this mate form proved 
effectual, and the magistrate, who died honored throngh- 
out Denmark, in three —— turned an Alsacia into one 
of the most orderly and law-abiding of communities. He 


could always get the truth. 


A VERY ODD KITE. 


By the wind borne away, it flew up to the tree-tops, 
Where some blossoms peeped shyly from twigs 


NE day Master Cupid, the saucy young fellow 


And the birds ceased to sing the sweet songs 
(‘Twas the day left to lovers by St. Valen- 


Then, lonely and friendless, the poor heart grew 
they were singing 


heavy, 


tine), as yet bare To those they had chosen their true-loves to be, And down to earth sank again, sighing for rest, 
Took the heart of a maiden and gave it two Of green leaves, and whispered: “Old Winter And in greatest wonder to shelter they hastened When a youth, who was passing, with tendet 
pinions, ; . still tarries; - ; As svon as they chanced the unknown one to see. hands caught it, 


And there’s something queer floating around in 
the air. 

It is none of our kith nor our kin, that is plain, 

And until it has vanished we'll all hide again,” 


Then went out to fly it, the morn being fine, ~ 

While he cried with delight: “’Tis the prettiest 
sight! 

There was never before such a very odd kite.” 


‘OTis no bird,” they said, softly, “although it 
has wings ; 

And it’s best to be wary of strange-looking 
things.” E 


And breaking its fetter, placed it in his breast; 
Which served that sad scamp Master Cupid 

quite right, ‘ 
For no maiden’s heart should be used for a kite. 
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“Mister! Mister! Loox our! THERL’s A CHAP TRYING TO HOOK ON BEHIND!” 
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Ladies’ and Girls’ Dresses—Figs, 1-3, 


Fig. 1—Wnutte Satin Eventna Dress. This white satin dress 
is enriched by chenille embroidery, and trimmed with lace and 
knots of ribbon, The sharp peaked front, the square neck with 
its Medicis frill, and the short puffed sleeves terminating in a fall 
of lace, are the leading features of the corsage. 
borders the neck and tapers along the fronts, and slender leaf 
points likewise embroidered surround the lower edge. The tablier 


is trimmed with a succession 
of lace flounces, embroidered 
points, and ribbon bows, 
The flowing square train has 
a border of embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—Frock ror Gir 
yroM 270 8 Years OLD. This 
pretty frock is of white nain- 
sook. The neck and sleeves 
are trimmed with insertion 
and edging of open white 
embroidery, and a_ pleat- 
ing of wider embroidery is 
set around the bottom. A 
fringed sash of wide ribbon 
is passed around the dress 
and tied in a large bow. 
Ribbon bows are on the 
shoulders, 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror Young 
Girt. This dress is of In. 
dia red cashmere. The kilt 
skirt is crossed by a velvet 
band, and completed by pa- 
nier and back drapery. The 
round waist has a plastron 
and shoulder puffs of cash- 
mere, and a belt and cuffs 
of velvet. A narrow band 
of silk embroidery on the 
cashmere borders the plas- 
tron and the top of the cuff, 


CURIOSITIES OF 
DIET, 


EDIBLE REPTILES, 


Peersnxe to our ears 
as is the very sound of 
the word reptile, representa- 
tives of all the subdivisions 
of that scaly class enter into 
the list of human food, and 
belong to all stages of society. 
Equatorial regions abound in 
crocodiles or alligators, and 
everywhere—even in the 
United States —they form 
food. This is particularly 
true of South America, and 
4 very recent English trav- 
eller, Mr, Mathews, asserts 
that the tail of a young alli- 
gator is “a most excellent 
dish, being as much like fil- 
leted sole as can be ima- 
gined.” The crocodile of the 
East does not bear so good a 
Teputation; its eggs, how- 
ever—which are laid under 
the mud — are diligently 
sought for and liked, despite 
their musty, rotten flavor, 
The pee method of cook- 
ing the flesh and eegs j 
boiling, ae 
_ Half a dozen great turtles 
m the United States alone 
Sive their tender flesh to epi- 
Cures, and minister to alder- 
manic amplitude. These all 
come out of the Sea, and the 
chief of them is he of the 
sreen tint. The negroes and 
hdians at the South eat va- 
Nous small “mud - turkles” 
and land - tortoises that do 
not come into market, in- 
cluding the shapping-turtle 
and the malodorous “ stink. 
pots.” The last two are said 
to be availed of by the farm. 
Crs of Southern New Jersey 
the “snappers” being first 
Put to fatten in a barrel of 
Ereasy refuse water from the 
kitchen, he hawk’s- bill 
4s long heen counted among 
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Fig. 1.—Wauire Satin Evyenina Dress. 


foods, and its fat, according to an ol 
eral Disorders, such as the Gout, Hecticks, Epilepsy, sore Eyes, and 
is said to be an antidote against Poyson.” 

To the Florida darky nothing is 
These tortoises are of consideral 
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Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt rrow 2 10 3 Years OLD. 


Fics. 1-3—LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


d authority, is “useful in sey- 


more toothsome than a“ gopher,” 
dle size, and make their home in 
sandy woodlands, burrowing in the dry soil, The young darkies re- 
gard it as great sport to hunt out these burrows, 

The flesh of turtles forms almost the staple food of the natives 
of large districts in the tropics, and is cooked in several ways, No 


TEN CENTS A Copy. 
$4.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


method of culinary preparation that we ever heard of, however, 


would be more likely to please both 


gourmet and gourmand than 


the one credited to the fastidious citizcus of Pekin. If you follow 
it, you will take a live turtle that you have previously deprived of 


anything to drink long enou; 


zh to render him exceedingly thirsty ; 


you will place him in a ealdron of cool water in such a position 


that his body will be immersed, but 
his mouth down to it; at the side 
his turtleship, you will then place a 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Youna Girt. 


that he will be unable to get 


of the kettle, within reach of 


bowl of cool and spicy wine. 
This done, set the caldron on 
the fire, and observe with 
glee the enrichment of your 
noble repast. Urged by 
thirst, the turtle eagerly 
drinks the wine; and as the 
slowly heating water in 
which he floats grows hotter 
and hotter, his thirst in- 
creases, and he drinks deep. 
er and deeper of the wine, 
until suddenly he is boiled, 
and dies, full of wine, and 
fragrant through the utter- 
most fibres of his unctuous 
flesh with the rich condi- 
ment he has so plentifully 
imbibed. Luxury and art 
have reached their acme! 
Descending to lizards, we 
still find ourselves among 
things edible and even pal- 
atable; nor shall we get be- 
yond this pale among the 
serpents and amphibians. 
The miserable savages 
who dwell upon the alkaline 
and utterly desolate plains 
of the Utah Basin, or on the 
equally frightful deserts 
along the Mexican border, 
find in lizards almost their 
only flesh food during long 
periods, Farther south, in 
Central America and the 
West Indies, the great tree- 
lizards, called guanas or 
iguanas, form a really im- 
portant part of the fare of 
the common people. Ima- 
gine a scaly, spiny, whip- 
tailed, brilliantly colored cha- 
meleon three or four feet in 
length, and you have this an- 
imal. It is caught by slyly 
slipping over its head a noose 
at the end of a bamboo pole 
while it is asleep on a low 
bough, and is cooked by first 
scorching and scraping off 
its scales, and then roasting 
the careass or baking it— 
often in a hole in the ground. 
A more civilized fashion is a 
fricassee, with tomatoes and 
peppers @ la créole. The 
similarity of the white and 
tender flesh to chicken is 
noted by everybody, and 
there are few persons who 
do not find it highly tooth- 
some. “We caught more 
in the same way,” says an 
antiquated author, after an 
entertaining description of a 
guana-hunt, “and kept one 
alive seven or eight days; 
but it grieved me to the 
heart to find that he thereby 
Jost. much delicious fat.” 
The old writer was a monk, 
and spoke with feeling. 
Lizards are not only de- 
voured by degraded tribes in 
Africa and Oceanica, but the 
poor among the Chinese are 
said to dry them for preser- 
vation. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the same 
list of people eating snakes. 
This is especially true of the 
nations of Southeastern Afri- 
ca. Our own Indians, espe- 
cially those of the desert re- 
gions extending from Utah 
to Lower California, hav 
always fought famine w'ta 
serpent flesh, and the rattle- 
Snake has been’ an article 
ofeerenionial “food or sup- 
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posed medicine from one side of the continent to 
the other. 

Our rattlesnake, however, has found a lover in 
many persens by no means savage, The negroes 
at the South (at any rate in Alubama and Flori- 
da) always liked to eat it, and we have heard a 
good story of a North Carolina cracker who rank- 
ed this snake next to the oyster as a dainty. 
Bartram’s account of how the military comman- 
dant at Picolata, Florida, invited him to a rattle- 
snake dinner will be recalled by all readers of 
that delightful naturalist’s Rambles. 

As for the batrachians, frogs’ legs are an 
American bit of luxury too well known and ap- 
preciated to need comment. Toads are only eaten, 
we believe, by some Western Indians. 

Farther down the scale we find those flabby 
and shapeless water - lizards, called “ mud - pup- 
pies” and “hell-benders,” that haunt sluggish 
waters in the Mississippi Valley and on the Mex- 
ican border. Nothing to us is more disgusting; 
yet the miserable “diggers” in Arizona and Low- 
er California eat them. The largest known of 
these Profeida, in fact, is popular in Mexico, 
where it swarms in certain cold lakes near the 
capital, and during the summer months forms the 
principal food of the peasantry of the highlands 
of the republic. This is the celebrated azolotl, 
about which clings so much scientific interest and 
80 many queer legends handed down from the 
days of the Aztecs. The Spaniards with Cortez 
touk to it kindly, but added soaking in vinegar, 
high seasoning, and elaborate cooking to the plain 
boiling that had satisfied the Indians. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Itcustratep WexrkLY, 


published February 18, contains a timely story, 
entitled “What St. Nicholas Forgot and St, Val- 
entine Remembered,” by Cuarces S. Pratt; an 
article on * St, Valentine and His Day” ; and a 
charming little poem by Marcaret EyTINGE, en- 
titled “ Bonnie's Valentine.” 

George Cary EGGLrsTon contributes a most 
interesting account of “© The Defense of Rochelle” ; 
Chapters XXIV, and XAV, of “ Nan,” by Mrs. 
Lucy C. Linus, describe the troubles in which that 
brave little heroine becomes involved through her 
devotion to friendship ; Chapter IIT. of “ Reg,” 
by Matruew Warts, Jon., follows the fortunes of 
that hero in the réle of Prince Budaway. 

The art-work of this Nunber includes drawings 
by W. P. Sxyper, Mas, Jessik Suepuerp, W. J. 
Suepparp, and other well-known artists, The 
ninth page is adorned by a charming wood-en- 
graving, entitled “ Cupid on Snow-Shoes,” and 
drawn by A. Daacy. 

Hanrrr'’s Youno Prorre.... Per Year $1 50 
Harren’s Basak. .oceeeeeee ss 400 
Harper's Bazar and =} “ 
Hagrer'’a Youno Preopief ** 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
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Ce Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Spring Suits ; Misses’ Spring Wrapx and Suits ; 
Ladies’ Evening Dresses and Wraps, Plastrons, 
Fichu-Collara, Caps, ete. ; Children’s Dresses ; a 
striking design for a Renaissance Sofa ; Puffs, 
Waste Baskets, Embroidery Patterns, ete, ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions, 


ONE OF THE PENATES. 


O member of the family has suffered 
the abuse that the family cat receives 
at the hands of the general world. We do 
not speak of those who starve ber, who turu 
her out-doors at night, who go away for a 
season in the country and leave her to for- 
age for herself, but of those who simply 
slander her by injurious report, According 
to these scandalous people, the cat is with- 
out beauty and without affection; she is 
ungrateful, cruel, stupid, treacherous, and 
dishonest. Strange that on such a worse 
than worthless being should be lavished the 
religious worship of nations and so much of 
the household love of uncounted individuals 
as poor Pussy has received! 

But let us look at the charges. Without 
beauty? She is a being whose outlines are 
beauty itself; she is a succession of supple 
curves, and every curve obeys the law of 
the line of beauty, and all that beauty is 
heightened by the further beauty of gloss 
and movement. How brilliant are those 
eyes, likeness to which gives value to the 
jewel now in most request—the cat’s-eye 
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quartz, that otherwise were a worthless 
pebble! She is clad in furs shining with 
life, and which, while upon her, are incom- 
parably superior to those dead furs which a 
princess is proud to wear. Every motion is 
grace, and whether she is black, or white, or 
gtay, or tortoise-shell, every tint she as- 
sumes is a pure and charming one. Is she 
without affection? When she goes to meet 
her choseu friends in the family and fawn 
about their feet, when she caresses them in 
their sickness, and sometimes dies broken- 
hearted in their death, it would seem to 
manifest love for them. When she suffers 
little children to lift her by the tail aud car- 
ry her ronnd by the heels, dress her up in 
caps and aprons as a doll, and inflict upon 
her a thonsand well-meant pains, it looks as 
thongh she loved them. There are innu- 
merable instances on record of the affection 
of cats for children, and entirely contradic- 
tory of the outrageous old notion of their 
sucking the breath of babies. Puss, indeed, 
often makes her nest in the cradle, but not 
because she loves the little milky breath, 
nor because she loves the warmth, but be- 
cause she loves the baby. She has been 
known to fly at the biggest and most fero- 
cious dog eutering the room where her little 
friend lay sleeping; to jump from the cra- 
dle when the child cried and run for the 
mother, returning and standing with her 
fore-feet on the cradle’s edge, nervous and 
anxious till the mother took up the child; 
and one belonging to Mrs. WILSON, of Cults, 
near Aberdeen, Scotland, once accosted his 
mistress with piteous meaows, running re- 
peatedly to the door, and endeavoring to 
fetch her with him, and finally succeeding, 
when the lady found her sick and feeble 
child rolled from the sofa where it had been 
left, and so enveloped in the rugs and wraps 
that it wonld presently have suffocated if 
help had not been brought by the cat. 
When, moreover, the cat conquers her hered- 
itary attachment to places, and follows per- 
sons about in their peregrinations, it can 
not be because she loves to travel. Dr. 
STABLEs, a surgeon of the British navy, tells 
us of his cat, which, although at six years old 
the mother of a hundred kittens, yet found 
time to accompany him on all his travels, 
having journeyed over twenty thousand 
niles in his company, usually bestowing her- 
self, when she judged that it was flitting- 
time, in the little basket that carried her, 
but on one occasion, having taken so long 
an airing before starting that her master 
was obliged to leave without her, she hail- 
ed him, as he walked along the railway plat- 
form, fron. a first-class carriage that she had 
thonght it best to take to save time. 

But when people say that Puss is cruel 
they forget that all carnivorous animals, 
and man among them, are cruel too. Yet 
Puss is sometimes more virtnous than man 
in this regard, and will live for years with 
the tempting morsel of a bird playing about 
her, disputing her dinner, and alighting on 
her very head. Dr. Goon told, long ago, of 
one that had lived at peace with a tame ca- 
nary suddenly, to the horror of the family, 
seizing it in her mouth, and springing to the 
top of a tall secretary, whereupon it was 
found that a strange cat had entered the 
room, which authenticated fact, from a sci- 
entific authority, must be held to dispose of 
the accusations both of cruelty and of stupidi- 
ty if there were not other instances in plen- 
ty todo the same. There is certuinly saga- 
city in the way any cat finds her way across 
miles of country to an old home, in the way 
she often sits by the cow, and asks the milk- 
man to attend to her wants, in the way she 
as often gues fishing ; it was sagacity in the 
cat which caught the escaping canary, and 
brought it back alive to her mistress ; it was 
sagacity in the cat that absolutely baited a 
mouse-hole with part of her own dinner, and 
sat and watched till she could pounce upon 
the mouse; it was sagacity in the cat that 
knew when Sunday came, as Mr. WHYTE of 
Dallfield Terrace, Dundee, relates; and the 
cats that, threatened with condign punish- 
ment, have suddenly disappeared and never 
re-appeared are legion. Ifone wants a study 
in philosophy, by-the-way, and an opportu- 
nity to discriminate between instinct and 
reason, he bas only to observe any young 
cat on her first experience of a mirror, a8 
she tries to put her paw behind it, pops 
back to see if the foe is still there, and ends 
by boxing the ears of the impudent crea- 
ture confronting her there, and scampers 
away with her tail as big as ten, profound- 
ly convinced of magic, whether or not she 
knows the word. 

As for the treachery and dishonesty of 
Puss, which may be classed under the same 
head, that charge is simply libellous. The 
cat is naturally a hunter. If you take her 
away from her hunting fields and expect her 
to live the civilized life of the parlor, she 
must be fed regularly, as any other civilized 
being must be. The best of us, when fam- 
ishing or when simply hungry, can be tempt- 
ed to help ourselves. What credit to this 
little dumb creature, then, that she does not 


doitoftener! The cook would have whipped 
Puss for eating some of the oysters. “And 
what for,” said the table girl, “when he did 
the dacent thing to lave any?” There are 
really few honester persons than a well- 
trained und well-treated cat. She is often 
the trusted guardian of property, as any 
grocer who keeps his pet parading on the 
counter can tell yon. Why we should ex- 
pect those little furry paws to keep them- 
selves “from picking and stealing” any more 
than our own fingers, in like circumstances, 
is not to be explained by merely calling 
names, 

In the mean time, as it bas been often 
said, there is about every cat a certain fem- 
inine quality that makes her an appropri- 
ate “property” of the hearth: she loves her 
home and fireside, where she welcomes the 
wanderer, and seems to him a part of them; 
she is gentle in her movements, and grace- 
ful as a court lady with a well-reguiated 
train; she cheers tired and dull moods witb 
her pretty pranks, and sick hours with a 
watchful solicitude, always glad to sit be- 
side your pillow when allowed. If she has 
some curiosity in her composition; if she 
loves a gossip with a neighbor; if she val- 
ues praise, and brings you her first captive 
mouse to get it; if she has a little, ever so 
little, cnnning—does not all that furnish 
further resemblance to the daughters of 
Eve? And when you see her bring up her 
kitten, teach it its manners, and box its 
ears on misbehavior, does she do anything 
but complete the parallel? Certainly cats 
are to every household where they are loved 
at all a part of the Lares and Penates, and 
to such honseholds it is uo matter of mar- 
vel that the Egyptians deitied them, and 
laid their poor little carcasses away at last 
with all the honors given to the royal mum- 
my. But it was not merely as the friend 
of the hearth that this was done; for Egypt 
was the land of grain, and the enemy of 
rats and mice preserved it from incalcula- 
ble loss. In our own country, where it can 
hardly be denied that such vermin cost many 
thousand dollars’ worth of damage yearly, 
the cat is no less valuable an animal than she 
was in ancient Egypt, and if she is not dei- 
fied, she should certainly be treated with 
indulgence and respect. 


LENTEN ENTERTAINMENTS. 


bee roller skate has furnished one very good 
anecdote to the world. It is that the pro- 
prietors of a skating rink put on their cards, 
“Festina Lente,” which we do not need to say 
means “hasten slowly”; but some person (not a 
Latin scholar) read it “ Lenten festivity,” and 
was very much pleased with himself. 

Now the roller skate is still a “ Lenten festivi- 
ty,” but it is also a very fude amusement, for 
people have ceased to consider it a novelty, and 
the young ladies are tired of it. It becomes, 
therefore, necessary for young men and maidens 
to look out for some other amusements, which 
shall be new, and shall exercise their superabun- 
dant activity during the Lenten season over and 
above all the religious duties of the period. And 
as all philosophers agree that after the soul comes 
the mind—indeed, few have ever attempted to 
jeparate them—the reading class is a favorite and 
very sensible way of spending an afternoon a 
week during Lent. If our young ladies would 
get the record of that reading class which met 
several seasons ago at Washington, and which 
numbered amongst its members the Misses 
Thornton, the Misses Evarts, Miss Thompson, 
Miss Waite, Miss Strong, Miss Douglas, and other 
belles in the gayest society of Washington, who 
took two days a week for literary culture, they 
would be very wise. 

The best way to inaugurate such a society is to 
ask some woman of eminent literary culture to 
preside, and to give a tone and a direction to the 
club, Several so-called wsthetic societies have 
been formed amongst our young ladies, who in- 
tend during Lent to give a decided attention to all 
the arts. Thus there will be a musical set, and a 
painting set, and a dramatic set or circle, and 
each group will be asked to do something for the 
general pleasure. Miss A. will get up private 
plays, Miss B. will organize a musical club, Miss 
C. will give a reading from the old poets, Miss D. 
will organize a lecture or lectures on the art of 
painting or the history of art generally, and there 
will be an off evening or afternoon when all these 
subjects will be discussed. One club is devot- 
ing itself to the study of buried cities in Guate- 
mala and elsewhere; another, to the history of 
Egypt; another is studying up the history of the 
Jews; still another, not so ambitious, calls itself 
“The High-toned Loafing Club,” and while doing 
nothing in particular, is bent upon meeting one 
afternoon a week for conversations on literature, 
and on something that isn’t dress and dancing. 

Still another set are bent upon a variety in 
clubs and athletics, and have formed an archery 
corps. Thev have taken a large hall, have had 
it padded with mattresses, while targets are 
placed at fair intervals. The club is divided into 
two teams, who shoot against each other. This 
is a little diversion from lawn tennis and roller- 
skating, which still prevail. 

Another more ambitious set is practicing with 
the sharp-shooter, and after learning to fire off 
a gun, are going to take to hunting birds, ete. 


.One of the most accomplished society women 


has a hunting box in Scotland every spring, and 
tramps after birds with her husband and the 


ar 
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other sportsmen. Many Adirondack ‘ 
prone to fire occasionally at a bird Pagans 
and out of this love of nature and of sport has 
grown an Adirondack Club, whose members j 

the city and during Lent aim at perfecting ‘hen: 
selves in the graces of a woodland life. A mee: 
ing ue pole ie insure @ cool hand and 
a quick eye is part of the disciplin i 

of Amazons. prize OF Gils bani 

Another set, less lofty, have descen 
kitchen, and call themselves the “ Pout Bae 
This club aims at the mastery of the culinary ar 
and its batterie de cuisine is indeed formidable 
There are silver chafing-dishes, faultless trivets, 
and alcohg! lamps enough to sink a Monitor at 
least. These amateur Brillat-Savarins aim at 
breakfagt-table and supper coukery, the oysters 
kidneys, and deviled turkey being all cooked on 
the table. The idea is that a theatre party shall 
after enjoying the play, come home and cook 
their own supper. Also the breakfast for the 
early bird who must be down-town to catch the 
Wall Street worm—this hasty meal shall be cook- 
ed for him by a loving wife or daughter on a sil- 
ver chafing-dish or heater before his eyes. This 
is an admirable idea, These noble girls mean to 
learn how to make the most delicious Persian 
coffee, to attack even the kitchen -range, and to 
make all the pancakes possible, to realize that 
pretty title “dainty dishes” to its fullest extent, 
Of course one evening a week they appear in 
costume—white apron and cap—and treat their 
admirers to a supper all cooked by themselves, 

The musical club now includes a set of zither- 
players, who will give a concert a week. The 
etiquette of a musical club is that every one shall 
be early, and keep the club in good-humor by list- 
ening gravely and not talking during the solos, 
This is a very necessary precaution, for the mu- 
sical avirée to be a success must be attended by 
people who will not talk. Punctuality in keep- 
ing engagements is also very necessary, 

The lighter and less grave of the keepers of 
Lent intend (during Mi-Caréme, or, at least, that 
lighting up of the stern season when amuse- 
ment is allowed) to do some practicing of the 
fancy dances, such as the flower dance, the fan 
dance, etc., ete. The great success attendant 
upon the minuet, which has been practiced and 
learned during the winter by a company of young 
ladies and gentlemen, and danced at a “bal 
poudré,” has called attention to the many very 
pretty fancy dances which might be added to the 
list. The Highland schottische, the Highland 
fling, so well danced at the Duke of Argyll’s cas- 
tle of Inverary, the madrileina, the cachucha, the 
cracovienne, the Maypole dance, the old English 
reel, will all be practiced, and a serious practice 
of this sort of even an accomplishment means a 
great deal of work. 

Another Lenten amusement will be the sewing 
societies, many of which determine to have an 
elocutionist to read to them while they sew. The 
fashionable and appreciative classes who meet 
every spring to hear Shakspeare read will also 
reorganize, and a lesser class will try to read him 
themselves, . 

Another class proposes to introduce cards as an 
element of time-killing, and the quaint and varie- 
gated little pasteboards which have amused the 
world since the time of the Sultan Haroun-al- 
Raschid, and perhaps before, will again take to 
the green cloth. This, however, is not a new de- 
vice. 

A singularly original set of girls are deter- 
mined to make something new for the Easter 
parties, and each one is to write an essay on the 
“ Frivolity of the Modern Man,” in which she is 
to set forth what she considers the crying ill of 
modern society, and wherein it might be improved. 
This is to be called the “ Mutual Toleration So- 
ciety’; and the young men have promised to 
bring cach young Jady who shall be unusually 
severe a glass of water at the next party—that 
being the most unattainable thing thereat. 

The very gay and fashionable set are to devote 
themselves to getting up fancy dresses for a cele- 
brated “ bal costumé” which will be given some 
time in April; for these we hear of the follow- 
ing: a Winter will be all in mud-color and 
diamonds—a New York winter with the streets 
not cleaned; another will be Spring, all clad in 
furs, in allusion to Charles Lamb’s remark that 
“the spring had opened with more than its usual 
severity”; there will be a street explosion, in 
which all the incidents of such a catastrophe will 
be embroidered on the young lady’s skirts; and 
there will be a reception to the Marquis of Lorne 
and the Princess Louise, also in embroidery, 
which is a hint to all the artists who aspire to be 
funny, 

The modern accomplishment of taking photo- 
graphs—the dry process, which saves young ladies’ 
fiugers from the corrosive and disfiguring acide— 
is also much in favor as a Lenten amusement, 
The favorite dogs, the group of gay young friends, 
the corner of the room, the pretty window con- 
servatory—all can be so well photographed by 
the young artists! It is now possible to buy these 
portable machines for photography, and to have 
them in the parlor, Young artists should learn 
to touch up the negative, on which much of the 
success of the modern photograph depends. 

Amateur dramatic entertainments now belong 
to all seasons as much as to Lent, and the suc- 
cess and the usefulness of these are amply demon- 
strated when we find them so remunerative in 
the cause of charity, a recent play having given 
$2500 to the funds of a hospital. Whether ama- 
teur acting and tableaux wherein pretty women 
exhibit themselves for money are tasteful or wise 
is a question for the ladies themselves, their hus- 
bands, and their mammas to decide. Certainly 
it is not an unpopular thing. The fact of learn- 
ing a play can not but be useful to the memory 
of the person. Pygmalion and Galatea is an ar- 
tistic and most beautiful thing for a private oolt- 
pany to produce. Nga male 

The riding schools in large cities ate 


MARCH 8, 1888. HARPER'S BAZ AR. 
: ing. The lady who gets up a rid- 
a ea always sure that she is providing 
health and amusement for her charges. The 
. ds are so apt to be bad in this our Northern 
aie that riding must be pursued under dif. 
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tune,” said Mr. Tupor. “ You have shown the 
possibility of carrying ice to India, and next 
time we will arrange things better,” and the 
ship-master, who had feared dismissal for incom- 


Leather laces and those merely of leather-color 
are used with the brighter olds red, which is 
the familiar Turkey red. 
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Island, by Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

—Cuptain McKer, with his wife and children, 
is living on the Crib in Lake Michigan, where 
the Chicago water supply enters the tunnel, two 
miles from shore, no communication with the 
shore being possible except by telephoue through 
the cable, the lake being full of ice. 

—A lady of 8t. Louis owns an oak chair with 
leather back and seat once the property of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

—The dresses worn by MARY ANDERSON as 
Galatea and Parthenia were designed by the art- 
iat MILLet. 

—The second funeral of arubahoe Hvuours 
took place lately at the cathedral in New York, 


; i a small and exclusive scale, Of 
a Saha ihe fine weather comes, all the good 
aie conan take to the road, and the riding 
s to exist. : 
mene never astonished at the rising of 
pleasure, but only at its setting,” says an ancient 
philosopher. To most of the gay young people 
of the day the Lenten season is but a pause be- 
tween the dances. No wonder that they desire 
some more quiet and improving occupation in the 
hours not devoted to religious duties, and to the 
reflection and self-examination proper to the sub. 
ject, than the dissipated pleasurea of winter and 


various dresses, For the summer are Spanish 
net mantles dotted with velvet. 

_ Suits of woollen goods will be completed by a 
Jacket of medium length, made with fluted box 
pleats in the back, and trimmed with disks made 


MATERIALS FOR TRIMMING, of silk cord or of braid, 


Ribbons, laces, and flowers are the materials 
most used for trimming the new bonnets. Pom. 


Wortninaton, Suita, & Co. ; Alrken, Sos, & Co.; 
ARNOLD, ConsraBy, & Co.; and Loxp & Taytor, 
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and useful recreations of the Lenten season. 


Now we hear also of young ladies learning to 
be amateur hair-dressers, bonnet-makers, and as 
designers for Easter, valentine, and dinner cards, 
The most laudable Lenten amusement that we 
have heard of 1s the devotion of these high-bred 
and fashionable girls to their poorer sisters ; and 
we know of more than one who intends to amuse 
ber Lent by giving lessons in these remunerative 
industrial arts to poor girls who could not afford 
to pay for the necessary instruction, and to thus 


set her charges up in businesa, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


bonnets of lustrous satin braids, substantial- 
looking Milan straws, and the fine English split 
straws. These braids are all shown in their nat- 
ural cream white tints, but the great bulk of the 
importations is colored straw bonnets, with a 
preference for red and brown shades, such as 
raspberry and the crushed strawberry red, pale 
leather-color ‘and the darker Havana or tobacco 
browns. Gold, silver, and bronze braids are again 
used for entire bonnets, and there are fancy straws 
of cream and leather colors wrought with threads 
The osier bonnets 
made of rubber tubing and of coarse braid, intro- 
duced last summer, are again seen. Chip bon- 
nets are not largely imported, but are always 
worn by those who must have bonnets of very 


Y ene first importations of spring millinery are 


or braids of gilt or silver, 


light weight. 
POKES, SMALL BONNETS, ETC. 


The new shapes are principally pokes of me- 
dium size, not nearly so large as those worn last 
summer, and are very quaintly shaped with “ tip- 
tilted” brime rolled far back toward the crown, or 
else folded or pointed on the edge of the brim 
like the fish-wife bonnets, or perhaps they poke 
downward.in front, while others have the brim 
Indeed, 
these sfraight tops are seen on many of the 


and top of the crown on the same level. 


Tepped ground. 


the general rule, 


es of stems and thick stalks. 


themums, and wild roses, 


and pinkish-purple hues, but in most unnatural 


ved, yellow, and green shades. The white flow- 


ers most seen are marguerites, syringa, lilacs, and 
thistles. Hedge roses of dwarfed size are ranged 
in double wreaths of twenty or thirty blossoms, 


with a bunch of green leaves at one end, and at 


the other end are unblown rose-buds hanging on 
their long stems, 


STYLISH COLORS, ETC. 


A touch of yellow is seen on almost every 


bonnet ; this may be the pale light tint so much 
used by Spanish women amid their black laces 


and called pépite, the color of native gold, or it 


may be the darker nasturtium or the mandarin 
orange shade; but it is present in some way, 
whether in odd contrast with gray, or with dark 
red, green, or the palest pink. Framboise, or 


and those with large balls of velvet or satin on a 
Occasionally a handsome bon- 
net will be trimmed with bias velvet or ottoman 
silk cut from the piece, but the use of ribbon is 
Gold lace, white lace with gold 
threads, leather-colored lace in guipure patterns, 
partly of silk and partly kid, colored laces, each 
of a single color or with many cashmere tints to- 
gether, and black laces of various kinds—French, 
Spanish, and guipure—are used for the full frills 
that trim many of the spring bonnets. Flowers 
are bunched in very thick clusters of blossoma, 
with the leaves massed together in a most un- 
natural way, and quite a feature is made of bunch. 
Velvet and silk 
flowers replace thin muslin flowers, and satin 
and heavy plush are used for the petals of dark 
nasturtiums, carnations, asters, dahlias, chrysan. 
Few large roses are 
seen; the preference is for smaller flowers 
bunched as half-wreathg, or in one large flat clus- 
ter. Verbenas are thickly clustered, and there 
are ruches of geraniums that cover the entire 
brim of capotes ; viulets, heliotropes, and forget- 
me-nots also form the front of bonnets that have 
& crown of lace, straw, or ottoman silk. Lilacs 
are in great favor, not only in their own white 


In the play of King Lear, as given at Berlin, 

DWIN Boora was culled eighteen times before 
the curtain, and wae the only actor who spoke 
in English. He was dissuaded by FRiepRicu 
Haase from carrying an English company with 
him to Germany, who thought the audience 
would give more attention than if all the parts 
Were in English. 

—A graduate of the Boston Cooking Schoo! is 
now teaching in Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
while another is in the Taduatriat School in Nor- 
folk which Mrs. HEMMINGWay is establishing. 

—The young secretary of the Chinese Minis- 
ter in ienaton, being asked at an afternoon 
tea if he would take one or two Iumps of sugar 
in his cup, auswered, “ No sugar, no cream, oue 
spoon.’? . 

—Mrs. Evans, of South Meriden, has given the 
College Museum of Wesleyan College the valu- 
able cabinet of minerals belonging to her late 
husband, and has also founded the John Evans 
Scholarship of two thousand dollars, 

—Fifteen languages were spoken by the wool- 
broker of Philade phia, THomas Hinson, who 
Panitted suicide the other duy at Niagara 

alls. 

—Dr. O. W. Ho_mes says that, much as he has 
heard of the roots of the tongue, and although he 
has taught anatomy for thirty-five years, he has 
never been able to find them, 

—The late Mr, Henry James has bequeathed 
his philosophical librar » Copyrights, and manu- 
scripts to his sou WILLIAM, a professor at Hur- 
vard College. 

—The rent of a hundred and fifty families was 
paid by the lute Mrs. Eatma B. DrEX&L, of Phila- 
delphia, wife of Francis A. DRExeEL, who gave 
yearly more than twenty thousand dollars to the 

VOr. 
. —The Misses Hastinas, of California, nieces 
Of CHARLES SUMNER, are visiting in Washington, 

—One of the Yule students ordered home by 
the Chinese government, Yan Puon LEE, is to 
return to graduate in the class of 1886, 

—It is said that no two of the models offered 
by the dozen or more competitors for the bust 
of General GARFIELD look alike. 

—A series of illustrations to Por’s “Raven” 
was tinished by Doré before his death, which it 
is thought will rank among the most original re- 
sults of his genius. They are owned by Messrs. 
HARPER & Brotuers, and will be published as 
a companion voluine to their edition of the An- 


violet robe, ermine cape, and scarlet berretta, the 
black velvet catafalque, with the Archbishop's 
mitre in cloth of gold on a cushion, aud a host 
of bishops, priests, deacons, and acolytes in robes 
of state, made it a Picturesque and impressive 
occasion, 

—Mr. ANDREW CaRNEare, of New York, a na- 
tive of Duntermline, N. B., has given twenty-five 
thousand dollars toward the fund for the Londbn 
College of Music, which has been acknowledged 
by the Prince of Wales with cordiality. 

—A proposal by some native gentleman of 
Bombay to provide a guarantee fund by means 
of which qualitied medical women may begiu 
practice in India has been approved by Victoria 
in spite of her dislike of the female practitioner 
in Great Britain. 

—The first Gepeeitor under the postal savings- 
bank system o Austria, which went into force 
in January, was the Emperor Francis Josepu. 

—Pearls, tigers’ bones, fossils, rhinoceros 
horns, and other things as efficacious are, says 

r. Young, fresh from Hong-Kong, among tie 
medicines of the Chinese. 

—Neuralgia is the b€te noire of Bismarck, he 
being obliged to stop in the midst of & sentence 
sonctimes, while speaking, on account of it, 

—A hundred and five cows are on the dairy 
farm of the Prince of Wales at Sandringham. 

—The Duke of Campo-Medina has bought the 
Jate Henri VituxTEMps’s collection of violins 
and bows, ‘ ae 

—Sixty-five trunks are all the baggage the 
Princess Louise carries when travelling; but it 
comprises the luggage of her suite as well as her 
own. 

—The parents of the English Postmaster-Gen- 
eral celebrated their golden wedding lately, 

—When the Chinese Ewperor Quana-8u saw 
the comet he sent for the Astronomer Royal, who 
told him that it meant the gods were displeased 
with the Ministers of Worship and Public In- 
struction, and the ministers received their letters 
of dismissal a few hours later. 

—Five thousand dollars have been left to ehil- 
dren deserted by their parents in Paris by the 
late Louis BLanc. 

—An elaborate telephone system is establish- 
ed between the library of the King of Portugal 
and the offices of his ministers and the opera- 
house. He has distinguished himself by his 
translations, 

—The Shah of Persia, the North American 
chiefs, the New Zealand chiefs, Crrywayo, and 
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: ROUND HATS. eon ee round Lends; and ehell buckles —A vase of remériable design, which has been | the Admiralty is both deaf and dumb, 
Lent . : ee in his family for five hundred years, is in the —Mr. TrevELYAN has discovered that the 
° Round hats are of most varied shapes, and the MANNER OF TRIMMING, possession of the Chinese Minister at Washing- | people in the west of Ireland are living on sea- 
. greater number have large square crowns or : ton, weed rather than go to the workhouses provided. 
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tion, or it may have a crown of straw or of 
shirred material, either of velvet, ottoman silk, or 
satin. The frills of luce in front are the special 
feature of the Greuze bonnet, and give it a very 
cap-like effect. White lace with threads of gilt 
1s used for such bonnets ; two frills forming the 
brim are laid in a box pleat on the top, with side 
Pleats each side, and the crown has rows of the 
lace turned downward. The only stiff lining in 
this is the crown, but the first frill on the brim is 
Sometimes made double, and held in place by an 
inner pleating of net with a fine wire in the edge. 
© Tows of lace turned back on the crown are 
duite scant, and lie smoothly over the crown lin. 
ing. The trimming for such a capote ix clusters 
of lapped loops of velvet ribbon piaced directly 
on the top, while two rows of this ribbon pass 
through an inlaid shell buckle back of the cins- 
ter of loops, and are thence drawn down to each 
side to form four Strings that are to be tied un- 
der the chin. A great bunch of wall-flowers, 
shaded from dark mandarin to pale Isabel yellow, 
With leaves and long stems, is placed on the Jeft 
tide. The velvet ribbon used is only an inch 
ride, and is satin on the reverse side. Gold lace 
frills in two full rows are on bonnets that have 
‘2° Town of leather-colored straw braid alterna 
With gilt soutache. Sometimes the leather- 

ored lace in guipure designs is used for the 
frills, and gold-tace is placed inside next the face 


inside, or lace frills, or a thick cluster of flowers ; 
newer still are the double frills of velvet on the 
edge, resting on the hair without any of the bon- 
net frame beneath them. The ottoman and sat- 
in ribbons are most used for the cockscomb 
bows that take their name from having notches 
like those of the comb of a cock cut in the ends 
of the many pieces of whick they are made, 
These bows are as tightly strapped as their many 
loops can be, and there are also many of the 
notched ends of ribbon left stiff and bristling; 
thus on a ewir-colored bonnet is a raspberry red 
ottoman bow of four loops of ottoman ribbon 
that is two inches wide; the loops ave four inch- 
es deep, and there are also twelve notched ends ; 
to tie these together tightly is pale raspberry rib- 
bon an inch wide, and of this there are also four 
long loops and four notched ends. This makes 
& mammoth bow that is perched on top of the 
bonnet, and to secure it the straws are ripped 
apart in front of the crown, and ends of the rib- 
bons are passed through the ripped space; the 
effect is odd and striking. Similar trimmings are 
made with flowers and feathers, and are com- 
mended for round faces. The full ruche of tlow- 
ers around the brim will be more becoming to 
slender oval faces. The strawberry red ribbons 
are much used to tie on bunches of yellow flow. 
ers, and duller red with the dark stem-of-pink 
green shades is u favorite combination of colors. 


made him a speech of welcome, and Jews car- 
ried the star-spangled banner. 

—Governor CLEVELAND, of New York, walks 
from his house to the Capitol, does not enter- 
tain much, and is his own valet, which frugality 
does not meet with the approbution of all his 
friends, 

—The career of Epwarp WELLMORE, who died 
at Philadelphia the other day at seventy-five, ex- 
tended over sixty years. He worked almost to 
the day of his death, and painted his first pic- 
tures before he was twenty. 

—The late Professor Gzorce W. GREENE, of 
Rhode Island, was grandson of Major-General 
NATHANIEL GREENE, aud filled the chair of Mod- 
ern Languages in Brown University for four 
years. ne was @ rare scholar and a charming 
gentleman. 

—The theological library, some works of art, 
and bonds amounting to three thousand dollars, 
given the late P. E, Bishop Ta.sot, of India- 
nupolis, for arrears of salary, have been bequeath- 
ed in his will to his successor in the episcopacy. 

—Several schools for poor Italian children of 
New York have been founded by the Italian con- 
sul, Mr. FapBri, where they are taught Eng- 
lish studies, music, machine-sewing, and other 
things, and which have a daily average attend- 
ance of seven hundred children. 

—It is suid that one of Mr. Tupor’s slilp-mas- 
ters related, on his return from Bombay, that he 
had just enough ice left to ask the officers in 
Bombay to something they had never seen be- 
fore—an iced punch. ‘You have made my for- 


his young daughter, Mile. VaLENTINE, who has 
simplicity of disposition and solid mental gifts, 

—A memorial-room, set apart to contain me- 
mentos and relics of Mr. GARFIELD, the walls to 
be covered with framed resolutions and letters 
of sympathy, is being prepared by Mrs. Gar- 
FIELD. 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar became so infatuated 
with strawberry ice-cream and pendulum clocks 
while on his visit te Paris that he has secured 
an expert confectioner aud watchmaker as part 
of his retinue. 

—A clerk at the Bon Marché, Paris, is to marry 
Mile. THERESE DELPecH, the owner of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, also an estate at Ville 
@’Avray, and a hétei in Paria, the daughter of 
the renowned Dr. DELPECH. 

—GamBeTTA had a glass eye, and always re- 
fused to have a full-face picture taken, Perens 
to pose in profile. r. HEALy's portrait o 
him is thought to be the best one In existence, 

—Mr. WiLtiam_ Garey, who is the heir-pre- 
sumptive to the Earl of Stamford, and will, on 
coming into the full inheritance, have an income 
of four hundred thousand dollars a year, is a 
grandson of the naturalist GILBERT WHITE of 
Selborne. The graudfuther of the late Eurl of 
Stumford owned the whole borough of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and held all the freehold with the 
exception of one cottage, for which he offered as 
many sovereigns a8 would cover the roof. Noi 
friend Grey,” said the old Quaker who own 
it, “‘ Ashton-under-Lyne belongs to me and thee, 

ou can’t have it all.” 
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DESIGN 


Embroidered Cabinet. 


v * sob 
f bess Hesign for this highly decorative picce of furniture is fur- 
School » gt us by the courtesy of the South Kensington Royal 
tasratin Ae Needle-Work. It will be seen, on referring to the 
of oad : at the greater portion of these cabinets is still made 
Tick vos @ embroidery being confined to the panelling. The 
bik nae may be either cherry red, olive green, or peacock blue; 
dope t Pcuany that these colors are by no means to be pro- 
do this z id vulgar and inartistic method of painting in oils. To 
of the val be to lose the grain of the wood, which is the kernel 
pardng: ne matter. The color is got by staining, which is trana- 
ighly ; * o extreme cases we may admit mahogany or rose-wood 
ree gs “sa A working pattern is given in Fig. 2 of one of 
thats 4 ereby the others may be enlarged and copied. The 
© centres nen? With delicate yellow-pink petals shaded to red at 
res, and with dark red stamens, The leaves are grayish 
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EMBROTDERED 


CABINET, FI 


South Keyxstscron Royant Scuoor or Art Nerpit 


Butterflies, worked with a lavish expendi- 
ture of gold thread, pervade appropriate places. The background 
should be chosen to harmonize with the color of the wood. In the 
other panel are dark red chrysanthemums. The bunches of grapes 
in the upper panels are of a reddish-purple hue, this being the ac- 
cepted hue of conventionalized fruit; and the whole scheme of 
coloring is graduated from pink through red to purple, and would 
best harmonize with red wood. 

The curtain hanging behind the cabinet is in the old crewel 
style, where the shades of color are laid on in rows, one after the 
other; not, as in the newer work, blending into one another. This 
method is greatly admired by that large class of persons who ad- 
here to the conventional; and we had the privilege of inspecting 
a set of curtains of this kind, copied from an original set in one of 
the Scottish royal castles. They were worked for an American 
lady, who wanted them so much that she paid a thousand dollars 
for them. The material was an exact imitation of old twilled lin- 


(not yellowish) green. 


152. —WORKING 


PATTERN, 


en, except the color, which in the original is of a dingy brown, 
the result of extreme age, whereas the American lady was obliged 
to be content with a creamy white. Such as it was, however, it was 
manufactured in Belfast specially for this kind of emergency. 
There are fourteen totally distinct stitches employed in this work, 
a fact which is a sufficient comment upon itself. At the bottom 
of the curtains we are describing (not the one in the pattern) is an 
extremely conventional representation of grass and pots of flowers, 
and from the centre spronts out a remarkable tree, arranged much 
in the fashion that English people arrange their fruit trees—flat- 
tened out against brick walls. It sprawls regularly over all the 
upper portion of the curtain, and its branches afford shelter to an 
anomalous menagerie of dragons, griffins, phoenixes, and salaman- 
ders. The effect, from a decorative point of view, is solemn and 
cumulative, and should be associated with a library furnished wi 

a fifteen-thousand dollar set-ofvold oak. Chintz curtains, equally 
pretty, can, however, still be obtainedyat-a cheaper rate, 
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YOLANDE, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Acros or “Suannon Bris,” “Macirop or Daze,” 
“Wuits Wines,” “Sunrise,” TO. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ISOLATION. 


ND as for Mr. 
Winterbourne 
himself ? Well, 
he was ~~ not 
blind. Hecould 
see as far ahead 

as any of them. If 

his imagination was 
not captured by any 
picture of Yolande 
in black velvet, and 
if he knew nothing 
about the desirabil- 
itv of buying back 

Corrievreak, his hope and 

prayer for the future was 

clear and definite enough. 

To secure for Yolande a peaceful, 

safe, and happy life—that was his 

one aim and thought; and already he clearly 
recognized, and in his own mind strove to make 
light of, in a gadly humorons way, the necessity 
of a separation between him and her. It was 
the way of the world—why should he complain ? 
If she was securely settled in Jife, that would be 
enough happiness for him, And this young fel- 
low, who was paying her so much obvious atten- 
tion, was a nice enough young fellow, as things 
went; of gdod birth and breeding, well-manner- 
ed, good-natured, and otherwise unobjectionable. 
And Yolande seemed to be on the most friendly 
terms with him. ; 

But-even now it was a strange thing to find 
himself being ousted, in however slight a degree, 
from Yolande’s companionship. It was his own 
doing, and he knew it; aud he knew that he was 
acting wisely in preparing himself by small de- 
grees for the inevitable; and yet he had to con- 
fess to himself that the operation was not a plea- 
sant one. Then it was a slow process, Yolande 
herself did not notice how, whether they were in 
the Cairo bazars or in the balcony at the hotel, 
her father managed to hang back a little; and 
how the Master of Lynn had come quite naturally 
to take his place; and how it was the latter, 
and not the former, who knew where her travel- 
ling bag was, and called her maid for her, and 
bought her fruit at the stations. On this very 
morning, for example, on their arrival at Asyoot, 
when they had seen their luggage packed on the 
camels’ backs by the tall and swarthy Arabs, and 
when they set out to walk down to the Nile, over 
the burning sands, it was, as usual, Mr. Leslie 
who happened to be her companion. Her father 
had lingered behind, under pretense of once more 
counting over the articles of luggage, along with 
Ahmed the dragoman ; and when he overtook the 
other members of the party, it was the Grahams 
that he chose to accompany. Mrs. Graham was 
complaining of the discomfort of travelling by 
night, and declaring that she would not under- 
take such another journey to avoid all the heat 
that ever was heard of; and her husband was 
observing, with the candor of husbands, that her 
hair certainly did look like a hay-rick in a gale of 
wind. 

“There's Archie,” she said, glancing at the 
two figures in front of them, “he’s always spick 
and span. No matter what happens, he always 
looks as if he’d come out of a bandbox.” 

“And a very proper thing too,” said Mr. Win- 
terbourne. ‘To be careless about one’s appear- 
ance is no great compliment to one’s companions. 
Mrs. Graham,” he added, in his timid and nerv- 
ous way, “I wish you would tell me frankly—you 
sce, there is scarcely any one I can ask—would 
you tell me honestly if you think that Yolande 
dresses fairly well 9” 

“Oh, I think she dresses charmingly,” said 
pretty Mrs. Graham, in the most good-natured 
way. “Quite charmingly. She is so very ori- 
ginal.” 

“ But I don't want her to be original,” he said, 
with a slight touch of querulousness, “ That is 
just it. I want her to go to the very best places, 
and get what is most correct, and not to mind 
about the cost of it. I don’t care about the cost 
of it; we have no establishment to keep up; no 
horses or anything of the kind; and why should 
she be so particular about the cost of this or that ? 
Really, Mrs. Graham, it would be so kind of you 
to give her a word of advice—” 

“Oh, but dear Yolande and I have had long 
talks about that already, you know, Mr.-Winter- 
bourne,” said she. “ Do you suppose two women 
could be so much together without? And I know 
what she thinks, First and foremost, she wears 
what she thinks will please you; andI think she 
is rather clever at finding out what you like.” 

“Oh, but that is absurd,” said he, peevishly. 
“ What do I know about it? Sometimes I have 
made suggestions; but—but I want her to be 
well dressed.” 

“T would not blame her much for being eco- 

. nomical,” said Mrs. Graham, with a smile. “It 

is a very useful quality in a girl. She might 
marry a poor man, you know.” 

He glanced at her with a sort of fright in his 


“Oh, but she will never marry any one who— 
whose position will cause her embarrassments 
- of that kind,” he said, hastily. “Oh no.. I do 
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provide against that. That at least is one of the 
troubles of life she will be safe from. I hope 
there is no fear of that in her mind.” 

“Oh, probably not—doubtless not,” Mrs. Gra- 
ham said, cheerfully; for she was sorry to have 
caused this alarm by a chance remark. ‘And 
you know I promised on board ship to buy a lot 
of silks and things for Yolande when we are go- 
ing home again through Cairo—” 

“ And silver,” he suggested. ‘She ought to 
have different belts and bracelets and things of 
that kind. I suppose Cairo might not be the 
best place for getting some more expensive jew- 
elry, would it, do you think? Yolande ought 
to have more jewelry. She is a woman now. 
Her school-girl trinkets were all very well; but 
now she is a woman she must have some proper 
jewelry.” 

“Tf I were Yolande,” said Mrs, Graham, de- 
murely, ‘and if I had a very generous papa, I 
think I know what I should do,” 

“ What, then ?” said he, with his eyes bright- 
ening: for to give something to Yolande likely to 
please her was one of the gladnesses of hia life 
—perhaps even the chief. 

“T would take him to a shop in Cairo—Ab- 
derahman, was it ?—and I would ask him just to 
look again at that wonderful piece of Syrian em- 
broidery—” 

“I remember,” said he, quickly. ‘I remem- 
ber quite well. Of course she shall have it. I 
had no idea she cared for it.” 

“Do,you think any living woman could look 
at it without coveting it with her whole soul’ 
But she was not likely to say that to you. It 
was horribly expensive—I forget how much.” 

“She shall have it,” he said, briefly. 

“It would make the loveliest opera cloak,” she 
suggested. 

‘“‘An opera cloak ?” he repeated, with a sud- 
den change of manner. 

“Tt would be perfectly gorgeous,” she said. 

“Qh, but I don’t think she will want an opera 
cloak,” said he, coldly. “It would be a pity. It 
would be throwing it away.” 

“Are you never going to take her to the thea- 
tre, then 9” said Mrs, Graham, with a stare. 

“T hope Yolande will not live much in cities,” 
said he, somewhat hastily, and evidently wishing 
to get rid of the subject. ‘‘She has lived always 
in the country—look at the health of her cheeks. 
I hope she will never live in a city; she will live 
a far quieter and happier life in the country ; and 
she will do very well without theatres or anything 
of the kind.” 

Then he seemed to think he had been unneces- 
sarily harsh in his refusal; and so he said, in a 
lighter way: 

“No, no; I have my own plans, Mrs. Graham. 
I want to induce a very estimable lady to per- 
suade that girl of mine into buying a lot of things 
that are necessary for her now that she is a young 
woman. And I want a bribe for the purpose; 
and I have discovered that she has a fancy for # 
piece of Syrian needle-work. Very well—now I 
am going to have my own way, and there is no 
use of protesting—you are going to tuke that 
piece of embroidery home with you, and yon will 
make something of it at Inverstroy; and perhaps 
Yolande and I will pay you a visit some day—if 
it is not too far to drive from Allt-nam-ba—and 
then we shall see how a bit of Cairo looks in In- 
verness-shire.” 

They could not pursue the subject further, for 
they now found themselves on the landing-stage 
by the side of the river, and there was a fearful 
shouting and yelling over the unloading of the 
luggage from the camels’ backs. But from this 
Babel of confusion there was an easy escape. 
Among all the trading vessels moored by the riv- 
er’s bank there was but one dahabeeyah (the tour- 
ist season being long over), and they made no 
doubt that this gayly colored thing—looking like 
a huge state barge, but with long yards sweeping 
up to the sky both at the bow and astern—was 
the vessel which the Governor of Merhadj had 
sent for them. They eyed it, every featnre of it, 
curiously—the rows of the cabin windows with 
their sun-blinds of a most vivid green; the vast 
awning on the upper deck ; the enormous yellow 
dragon at the prow; and everywhere a blaze of 
gaudy colors, blue and white. And while they 
were thus examining it a tall and grave person, 
in a white turban and garment of sombre black, 
who proved to be the captain, came ashore, and 
after a word or two in Arabic with Ahmed, came 
up to Colonel Graham, and reapectfully present- 
ed him with a letter. 

“ Hillo,” said he, “this is from young Ismat. 
Rather queer English. He is in ‘an abysm of 
despair. Father gone into the interior—impor- 
tant meeting with some Sheiks —despairs he 
must remain in Merhadj—hopes to see us when 
we come up—hopes we shall find the dahabeeyah 
comfortable—has heard of Ahmed—very govd 
man—hopes we bring good news from Cairo—if 
we are at all afraid, his father will give us a 
guard of soldiere, What the mischief does he 
mean? Come on, Polly; let’s go and take pos- 
session.” 

And indeed it was with great delight that they 
got away from the noise and bustle, the heat and 
dust, of the onter world, into the spacious and 
cool interior of this barge; and great was their 
curiosity in exploring cabin after cabin, and find- 
ing each one more like a little French boudoir— 
in a cheapish kind of style—than anything else. 
There was nothing at all Eastern about the fit- 
tings or decorations of this dahabeeyah, except a 
green and scarlet rug here and there; the sa- 
loons and state-rooms were all of white and gold, 
with flimsy French-looking mirrors, and French- 
looking little curtains, and aniline-dyed table cov- 
ers and sofa cushions. But everything was very 
clean and bright and cool ; and the circular open 
the stern fies a veritable Belvedere, 


banks; and when, in due course, breakfast was 
brought them—an interminable meal, with three 
or four kinds of wine on the table—they forgot 
that the menu and the dishes were French, when 
their attendant was an Albanian-looking person 
in embroidered cap and baggy breeches of yellow 
silk, and when they heard outside the hoarse 
chorus of a Nubian crew laboring at the long 
oars of one of the trading boats. 

Then they went away to their respective cabins 
to see about the unpacking of their luggage ; and 
at the same time the Reis Mustapha and his 
swarthy crew began to unfurl the vast breadth of 
sail on the forward yard, for the north wind was 
now blowing steady and fair. And then, by-and- 
by, when the members of the party assembled 
again—on the upper deck, under the wide awn- 
ing—they found that they were out in the shallow 
lake-like waters of the Nile, the mighty sail in 
front of them bellying out and straining at the 
sheets, and a rippling sound at the prow making 
a soft and monotonous music. And there were 
the well-known and monotonous features of the 
famous river; the brown mud-walled villages ; 
the dark green palms with their branches slowly 
moving in the breeze; the arid wastes of sand; 
the tall jet black figures of the Arabs marching 
along with stately stride; now and again the 
glimpse of a minaret telling of some town or vil- 
lage further inland; a group of fellaheen, driving 
before them their horses, donkeys, and camels; a 
drove of buffalo brought down to water them- 
selves, nothing visible of each of them but a 
shining back, a snout, and a pair of horns busy 
with the flies; goata sheltering themselves in the 
shadow of the sand-banks from the heat of the 
noonday sun ; unknown birds floating afar on the 
surface of the river, or stalking unconcernedly 
along the yellow shoals; and over all this abun- 
dant and curious life the pale distant heat-ob- 
scured turquoise blue of the African sky, so dif- 
ferent from the deep and keen and quivering 
blue of the storm-washed atmospheres of the 
North. 

“Well, now, Miss Yolande,” said Colonel Gra- 
ham, lying back in the cane-bottomed easy-chair, 
and carefully regarding the ash of his cigar, 
“what do you think of Ahmed’s arrangements * 
Are they satisfactory? Does the turmoil of Nile 
travel fatigue you? do the hardships oppress 
you? Of course you can not expect to penetrate 
the deserts of Africa without suffering privations. 
I hope the meagre fare will not make a skeleton 
of you. The rude accommodation of these cab- 
ins—” 

“Oh, I think everything is delightful,” said she, 
“and this cool wind is delicious,” 

But then she fixed her eyes on him solemnly. 

“I wished to ask a question, however, Colonel 
Graham. Did you hear a shriek? No? Well, 
this is the question: I found a cockroach in one 
of the drawers as big as—as—well, I thought it 
was an alligator out of the river—you did not 
hear Jane shriek ?—and I would like to know if 
all the beasts are similar in proportion—” 

“My dear child!” broke in Mrs. Graham. 
“Thank goodness you know nothing about it— 
you never were in India. Here you haven’t to 
twitch off the bedclothes before going to bed to 
make sure that there isn’t a snake waiting for 
you. Why, what is there here? Nothing. The 
heat is bad, but it is dry; it does not sap the life 
out of you like the Indian heat. The flies worry; 
but they are not nearly so bad if you don’t lose 
your temper. The mosquitoes are pretty consid- 
erable, I admit; but you have your Levinge—” 

“ Do you think I was complaining »” exclaimed 
Yolande. “ Complaining ?—as we are now !” 

“No, it was Jim, I dare say,” said the other, 
most gratuitously, “Men always do complain, 
because they have so little to complain about. 
But it would take an Al complainer to find any- 
thing wrong with a day like this, or with such a 
pleasant setting out; and I do hope, Jim, you 
will be civil for once, and let that young fellow 
and his father know how much we are obliged 
to them for the loan of the boat. They expect 
it, those Eastern people. They are not all grumpy, 
like Englishmen and Scotchmen. I do hope you'll 
be polite to him.” 

“All right,” said her husband, with his lazy 
good-nature ; “I'll Bismallah him within an inch 
of his life.” 

So the calm and shining and dream-like day 
went pleasantly by, the slowly moving panorama 
around them constantly offering objects of new 
interest. In the afternoon they passed some 
ranges of bare and arid limestone hills; and on 
the face of them—now catching a faint pink or 
lilac glow from the westering sun—they could 
make out the entrances of ancient tombs, placed 
high above all possible inundations. It was not 
far south of this portion of the river that the 
Reis resolved to come to an anchor; for the sun- 
set (which was somewhat chromo-lithographic in 
character, like most of the atmospheric effects in 
Egypt) was of brief duration; and the twilight 
was even briefer ; so that night, with all her stars, 
was upon them ere they had begun to think of 
preparing for dinner. 

That was a pleasant enough meal tuo, in the 
cheerful little saloon, the spurious colors of which 
were in a measure subdued by the yellow radiance 
of the awinging lamp. The two women had put 
on their lightest and coolest and brightest cos- 
tumes ; and now, for the first time perhaps, they 
recognized how completely the little group of 
them was shut off from the world. On board 
ship they bad plenty of neighbors; in hotels they 
sat at the fable d'hdte ; but here they were real- 
ly a family party; and Colonel Graham, in ad- 
dressing Yolande, dropped the “ Miss” quite nat- 
urally, and it seemed as though these people had 
known each other all their lives through, and that 
they had come away for their holiday trip, aud 
were to be t er until they returned iD to- 

to, their. proper home in the da. 
asa 

and Yolande, 


ready 


After dinner they adjourn 
for the sake of coolness; agi 
brought them; and the wound 
their rocking-chairs and used QaEAIe 
men lit their cigara. There wag 
for two large swinging lamps h 
the iron bars; and these threw @ 
glow on the canvas of the awn 
deck. But one had only to step to’ 
the vessel and look out from this yell 
find all around the darkness and the sil 
desert, and overhead the solemn heavelia’ 
ete multitude of throbbing stars. The Ni 
could scarcely be heard as it i 
ee an unseen beneath. mee lowy ad 
y-and-by the Master of Lynn, who 
leaning on the railing, and looking oe 
clear dark night, came back, and said to Yo, 
lande: W 
“Miss Winterbourne, I wish you wo: 
and look at this constellation. y ies isthe 
Southern Cross. Do you know it? I think this 
met be the Southern Cross.” 
She instantly rose and followed him to 
of the deck, where they were at some ie 
tance from the others. They talked about the 
constellation, but could make nothing of it, Of 
course what he had asked her to come there for 
was to fulfill his resolve of the night before—to 
hint to her that if the charm of home had such 
great attractions for her, there was one home he 
knew that would be glad to welcome her and 
cherish her, now and throughout all her life. 
Rut some compunction seized him—some sudden 
qualm of conscience. The doubt occurred to him 
as to whether it was quite fair. It was like try. 
ing to steal away the affections of the girl and 
she the only daughter and companion of this sol. 
itary man. Ought he not to speak to her father 
first, and get to know what his plans were, and 
so be able to approach her in a franker way? 
Perhaps he might be able to gain Mr. Winter. 
bourne’s approval, and thus be thrice armed. 
Yolande’s father, who had regarded these two 
as they stood there by the rail, looking out into 
the star-lit night, watched them as they came 
back again, and he looked at the girl with a 
strange and wistful look. Had she said “ Yes” : 
already? Was she going away from him? But 
there was no sign of any emotion on the fair 
young face—neither alarm, nor concealment, nor 
maiden hesitation, nor anything of the sort. 
Quite frankly and naturally she came over to her 
father’s chair, sat down beside him on the deck, 
and put her hand on his knee. ' 
“T wish I knew a little more about the stars,” 
she said. 


CHAPTER XII. 
4 CONSPIRACY. 


“T THINK I am doing what is right,” the Master 
of Lynn gaid to his sister, of whom, in his perpler- 
ity, he was driven to take counsel. ' 

They had once more resumed their idle, un. 
eventful, dream-like voyage up the broad river; 
and the dahabeeyah was large, and had many quiet 
corners for confidential conversations. Moreover, 
the monotony of the scene around them left them 
ample leisure. Their attention was seldom called 
away by any striking feature or incident, and nev- 
er at all by any atmospheric phenomena. They 
had grown accustomed to the level plains of yel- 
low sand, the distant low hills quivering in the 
heat, the wide, yellow-green waters ruffled by the 
northerly breeze, and the palms, and the mud 
villages, and the groups of swarthy Arabs or Nu- ‘ 
bians lazily driving down the sheep and camel 
and buffalo to the banks of the stream. The 
pulse of the world beats slowly there. 

“Yes, I think you are doing what is right— 
though not what is usual, perhaps,” said his sis- 
ter, regarding him. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, well,” she said, with a smile, “no doubt 
it is quite correct to ask the papa’s permission 
first; it is quite according to rule and etiquette; 
but generally, I should think, some understand. 
ing exists.” 

“ But Iam afraid to startle her,” he said, quick- 
ly. “Besides, there might be some one else, 
and I would rather get to know that from her fa- 
ther.” 

“There is no one els,” said pretty Mrs. Gra- 
ham, sipping her tumbler of cold tea. ‘“ What is 
More, you are acting with greater prudence than 
I could have given you credit for. But I sup- 
pose you don’t know; you don’t understand.” 

‘“What’s the conundrum now?” he asked, 
bluntly. Ee 

“Yolande and I have had some talk together, 
she said, and she regarded him with an air of 
superior sagacity. ‘I happen to know what she 
thinks; and you are acting very prudently in go- 
ing to her father first. She has been educated in 
France.” 

“What do you mean? Why don’t you speek 
out?” he said, irritated by these women’s ways 
of mystery. 

“Ig there any need? She has been educated 
in France, and she knows what her duty is. She 
will marry any one her father approves of. It is 
for him to arrange it. But there is something 
further in her case. Yolande is haunted by the 
fear that she is a burden and drag on her father 
—that she is taking him away from public life. io 
And I think she is right. Why should he be here F 
just now, for example? It is all very well for ad 
Jim and me to take a holiday; but for a ment - , ¢ 
ber of the House of Commons to be continually ig 
leaving England to travel about as he and Yo 
lande do—I don’t understand it. It is absurd. ¢ 
Very well; if she once imagines that her father. 
would like to see her married, so that he might: 
attend to his own affairs, the way is clear. And: 
it would be a good thing. I like the girl. 5 
wn; whoever she mara 


— 
wa. 


"ing to Ji 


m only the other day that you might buy 
” 


ievreak. 
Sent ati think I want to marry her for her 
?” said he. 
me Well ‘to. But she has rmoney—or will have 
re say, now, if Shena Van—* . 


- “ La Miss Stewart alone,” said he, some- 
what hotly. 
hed. 
eroer git “Tt wasn’t her fault that she was 
born in a Scotch manse instead of being the 
daughter of a member of the House of Commons. 


i ‘rena Vén, with all her pretty eyes, 
sn rareyens 1, you know, Archie—” 
had 4 bit o' per, y a ; 

« Leave her alone, will you ?” he said, roughly. 
“You have done her enough mischief dd 

«19 gaid Mra. Graham, with a stare. 

“Well, never mind. That is done with. Why 
don’t you have a turn at Miss Winterbourne ? 
You and she appear to be great friends; and wo- 
men can always say spiteful things about their 
nearest friends. Haven't you some nice things 
to say about her too?” : } 

« Wait till she is your wife, Archie, and then I 
will find out all manner of things against her. 
You have no idea how sharp a sister-in-law’s eyes 

»” 
powers this prospect had the immediate ef- 
fect of removing his wrath. He grew quite 
friendly and confidential again, and finally an- 
nounced his resolve to speak to Mr. Winterbourne 
that very day. 

“If the thing is impossible, it will be better to 
Jearn it from him. If I were to ask Yolande 
herself, and if she said no, look how awkward 
that would be for the rest of this trip! I'd have 
to go. No; I'll have everything fair and above. 
board, and then no one can complain, whatever 
happens.” ae 

And yet the long, pleasant, idling day had pass- 
ed before he had screwed up his courage to make 
the plunge. They had come to an anchor for the 
night; the sun was sinking far away in the west; 
along the low-lying eastern hills there was a flush 
of the pale ethereal pink. The women-folk had 
disappeared to dress for dinner; Colonel Graham 
was at the stern of the dahabeeyah, fishing; Mr. 
Winterbourne and he were alone on the upper 
deck: clearly it was an opportunity not to be 
missed. Nor, indeed, was there any difficulty, 
once the subject was mentioned. Yolande’s 
father seemed inclined to meet the younger man 
half-way, though there was more of resignation 
than of gladness in the way he spoke. 

“Of course evervihing depends on herself,” he 
said at length. ‘She must be guided by her own 
wishes—” 

“Oh yes, certainly, certainly,” said the younger 
man, with eagerness. ‘I would not let any con- 
sideration interfere with her perfect freedom of 
choice. That is not to be thought of—” 

Mr. Winterbourne was scarcely heeding him; 
his thoughts were far away; and when he spoke 
it was to interrupt—a rudeness of which he was 
never consciously guilty. 

“Yes, [ should like to see Yolande settled in 
life,” he said, absently. “There is no saying what 
might happen to me. Once or twice I have fan- 
cied my heart was affected, but I would not have 
her imagine such a thing, remember; you must 
never mention it—” 

“Oh, certainly not.” 

“Very slight surprises are enough to give me 
pretty bad palpitation,” he continued; “ and al- 
though it may be nothing serious, still if Yolande 
were made quite happy and secure, my mind 
would be more at rest. I don’t say much about 
her, though I might. If you win her affection, 
yon are not likely to lose it; sheis stanch. And 
she has courage. If trouble should vome to her 
or hers, she will not be the one to flinch.” 

“ But why should you anticipate trouble 2” said 
the Master of Lynn, who was very much excited 
and joyous, and almost eager to go away aud ask 
Yolande at once. “I can see nothing but a plea- 
sant and happy life for her. Of course sickness 
May come to any one ; but it is less likely to fall on 
her than any one I know. Why, to look at her—” 

“She ought always to live in the country,” said 
Mr. Winterbourne, quickly, and he glanced at his 
companion in an inquiring sort of way. “I hope 
she will never live in a town; the peace and quict 
of the country are what I should wish for her al- 
ways. She does not care fur society. Her own 
small circle is enough for her—that is where 
she is best seen; it is there you get to know 
her, and—and to love her. Well, perhaps I 
shouldn't talk about her. . She and I have been 
Pretty close companions. It will seem strange to 
me, at first, that she should beloug to some one 
else; but—but it is right; it is in the natural 
course of things. I shall be content if I know 
that she is being treated with kindness and af. 
fection, and with a little consideration for her 
youth. Perhaps she will make mistakes as a 
young wife; but she is willing to do her best, and 
—and she is grateful—for a little consideration.” 

It was scarcely an appeal. He was describing 
Yolande as he had known her. He was thinking 
of all those by-gone years. 

But at this moment they were startled by the 
Teport of a gun; and that was followed by an- 
other and another, 

“What the mischief is that?” called out Col- 
onel Graham, as he hurried forward to the how; 
for indeed the air was full of ominous rumors 
Just at that time ; and even a general massacre of 
the Europeans in Egypt had been talked of as a 
possibility. 

It appeared, however, that this crowd of peo- 
ple who now emerged from a belt of palms, and 
came down to the river’s edge to some bouts there, 
Was only a wedding party; and Ahmed, who had 

n ashore with the chef, explained that these 
Were the friends of the bride, escorting her thus 
far, while the husband to be (the wedding cere- 
Mony was to take place in the evening) had sent 
a ey ta eee 


* The proper apelling is Sine Bhan—Fulr Janet. 
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camels to meet her, which were waiting for her 
on the other side of the Nile. And of course 
Mrs. Graham and Yolande were instantly called 
for, and came up in time to see the little veiled 
woman, with much conscious dignity, take her 
place in one of the boats, while her friends pro- 
ceeded to put into the other boats the bales of 
carpets and the eight or ten donkeys which form- 
ed her marriage portion. Then, away on the oth- 
er side, they saw two camels make their appear- 
ance, the first of them with a big tent on its back, 
surmounted by three tall hearse-like plumes ; and 
Alimed, with much queer English, managed to 
explain that these plumes were the projecting 
tops of the three palms of which the tent was 
composed; and that the tent was sent by the 
bridegroom to receive his bride, while the other 
camel was to carry her household plenishing. 

“Tt is obvious he hasn’t sent a camel to fetch 
his mother-in-law,” said Colonel Graham; but 
the solemn-faced Ahmed did not understand what 
was meant, and took refuge in a surreptitious 
cigarette. 

Then they saw the boats being slowly rowed 
across the great stream; and the donkeys and 
bales were landed; and the bride disappeared 
into the tent; and presently the procession was 
on its way again, until the gathering dusk and 
the inequalities of the desert hid bride and friends 
and all from view, 

“It is a wide river,” said Mr. Winterbourne, 
absently, looking at the flowing waters, “to lie 
between the old home and the new—between the 
old life and the new. But it is the way of the 
world. She may be quite as happy as a wife as 
she was as a girl.” 

“T don’t see why she shouldn't be a great deal 
happier,” Mrs, Graham said, cheerfully. “I am. 
I mean [ should be, if Jim weren’t so impatient 
with Baby. Come away, Yolande dear; I have 
found a piece of blue ribbon, aud I am going to 
make a snood for your hair.” 

At dinner it was very clear to Mrs. Graham 
that her brother had so far met with no hinderance 
to his suit, for he was unusually vivacious, and 
most obviously attentive and respectful to Yo- 
lande. He was delighted with Egypt, and with 
this placid and idle life, and with the general re- 
solve to abstain from sight-seeing. (‘‘ There are 
plenty of British Museums everywhere, when you 
want to be bored,” he said, somewhat incorrect- 
ly). But he was chiefly busy with anticipations 
of the Highlands, and of the circumstances un- 
der which this same little party would re-assem- 
ble there. He volunteered to go over from Lynn 
to Allt-nam-ba whenever Mr. Winterbourne want- 
ed a rifle for one of the passes; nay, he said he 
knew the woods well, and would be glad to serve 
ag an extra beater at any time. And when Mr, 
Winterbourne and Miss Yolande went to Inver- 
stroy he meant to beg his brother-in-law for an 
invitation. Of course they would be going up the 
hill—that is, Mr. Winterbourne and Colonel Gra- 
ham—and they would want all the keepers and 
gillies they could get ; and what in that case was 
to become of Miss Yolande’s salmon fishing if he 
were not there to help? And Yolande regarded 
him with pleased and grateful eyes, It was so 
clear that he wished to be kind to her. 

After dinner they found that the Arab sailors 
were having a little concert among themselves, 
and they stood for a while to listen. The grave- 
faced performers, with their flowing robes and 
heavily turbancd heads, looking picturesque 
enough in the light of the swinging lamp, were 
squatted in a circle in the forward part of the 
dahabeeyvah, one of them possessed of a tambour- 
ine, another strumming on two small tom-toms ; 
and to the time thus beat each singer would con- 
tribute a piece of shrill, high, melancholy recita- 
tive, while the others accompanied him with a 
heavy monotonous bass chorus. The Master of 
Lynn touched his sister on the arm, and she drew 
back from the little group without her absence 
being noticed. The two of them passed through 
the saloon, along the corridor between the cabins, 
and out into what they culled the Belvedere. Here 
there was nothing visible but the shining star-lit 
heavens and the great broad dusky stream. 

“Well?” she said. 

“So far it is all right,” he said, in a low voice, 
but with considerable excitement. “Oh, you 
can’t imagine how sensible and reasonable he is 
about it—and so friendly, too. He told me ex- 
actly how he was situated. He would like to see 
her marvied and comfortably settled ; and he just 
ag good as intimated that he hoped she would 
say yes, although, of course, he said he would 
have everything left to her own wishes. There 
is another reason too—which I can not tell you 
about; but [can see plainly that his mind would 
be much more at ease if this thing were to come 
off. I am sure of it. Of course he spoke in 
rather a sad way; any one can understand that; 
but every one has to consider what will be best 
in the end. And now, don’t you see, Polly—now 
that I have got on so far, I am beginning to feel 
a bit shaky. If it had been stopped at the be- 
ginning, well and good ; but now I don’t want to 
spoil my chance by making a mistake. And my 
nerves are not what thev ought to be—hanged 
if they are; one gets no exercise in this daw- 
dling kind of life, and you don’t feel fit—” 

“T know what you're Uriving at, Archie,” said 
his sister, with a litde laugh. “You want en- 
couragement. Poor thing! Are you so very 
nervous’ Is she so terrible 9” 

“Oh, but you don’t understand,” said he. 
“You don't see what a chance I have got. Of 
course & womnan does not covet a prize like that, 
and you don’t understand why I should feel 
nervous, But—but, you know, if she were sud- 
denly startled, she might say no, plump and de- 
cisive. There would bean cnd, Whereas, if the 
idea were suggested to her by some one else—” 

“That’s me,” said his sister, plainly. ‘“ You 
want me to speak to her. But don’t you think, 
my dear Master, that the idea has already oc- 
curred to her, and been suggested by yourself ? 


I should have thought your attentions were ob- 
vious enough.” 

“You ought to know, Polly,” said he. 

“Well, they were obvious enough to me.” 

“But she is strange,” said he, doubtfully. 
“She seems to think it natural that people 
should be friendly with her;. and with people 
she knows she has very little reserve. But I 
have watched her. I have watched ‘her manner 
with Graham; she is quite as friendly with him 
az she is with me. Of the two, | would gay she 
was more friendly with him; she talks to him as 
if she had known him all her life.” 

“My dear Master, that is her cunning,” said 
his sister, coolly. ‘“They’re all like that. They 
pretend to prefer married men, but they aro 
watching the unmarried ones all the same. 
Wait till you speak.” 

He was silent for a second or two; and, for- 
tunately, the Arabic improvisation going on for. 
ward seemed interminable. He passed the fin- 
gers of one hand over the open palm of the oth- 
er, and regarded them pensively. 

“If the biggest stag in Glendyerg was within 
eighty yards of me just now, I'd back its life 
against my rifle. I don’t know what to do, Polly.” 

“There is only the one thing to do,” said bis 
practical sister. 

“T am afraid of that plump and final no. I 
can't face it. Why’— 

“And you want me to go and make her a pro- 
posal of marriage on your account? I wonder 
what she would think of you!” said pretty Mrs, 
Graham, scornfully. . 

“J don’t want anything of the kind,” said he. 
“You don’t understand. Where are your brains, 
Polly )—they’re generally sharp enough. I want 
you to make her familiar with the idea. I don’t 
want to have her startled and frightened. Don’t 
you see, there are a whole lot of things that a 
third person could talk about. You could tell 
her, for example, that travelling by ourselves like 
this shows you what people are. You see what 
they are, and know them. It isn’t the chance 
acquaintanceship of ball-rooms and drawing- 
rooms. And she doesn’t look on us as acquaint- 
ances at all; we are all old friends now—and 
rightly too. There are whole heaps of things 
like that, don’t you see, Polly, that you might say 
to her, so that she wouldn’t be frightened and 
startled.” 

‘“‘ And what am I to have for my share in this 
conspiracy ?” 

“Why, the prettiest sister-in-law you could 
wish for,” he said. “Oh, I know you. You 
can say sharp things; but I can see you are very 
fond of her; and I know you would be very proud 
of her if you were to take her to the Northern 
Meeting at Inverness. What's more; I'd back 
you two, for good looks, against any two women 
at the ball; and they get up a finer show there 
than anywhere else I know, She would just suit 
you, Polly—dark and fair together, of course; 
and I know she thinks you dress awfully well; 
and she would take your advice.” 

This tinal touch proved effectual; even the 
shrewd young married woman succumbed. 

“Well, I will try to find out what she thinks 
about it,” she said. “Of course it is on the dis- 
tinct understanding that her father approves?” 

“Oh, most decidedly. He told me so in the 
plainest terms.” 

“For that is the short and the long of the 
whole matter. Very well, I will speak to her. 
I will do my best for vou, Archie, you may de- 
pend. For sooner or later you would be making 
a fool of yourself with some one; and this girl is 
really very nice and lady-like; and I don’t think 
you are likely to do better in other respects. I 
suppose they have gone up above for coffee; 
shall we go?” 

That same night Mrs. Graham announced the 
news to her husband, in the privacy of their cabin. 

“Tthink it is all plain sailing now with Archie,” 
she said. “He has spoken to Mr. Winterbourne 
about Yolande, and Mr. Winterbourne has given 
his consent.” 

“The deuce he has!” 

“ Why shouldn’t he %” she retorted, with some 
sharpness, 

“Qh, I dare say it’s all right,” rejoined the 
lazy soldier, as he began to arrange the occult 
mechanism of his Levinge. “Rather a brief ac- 
quaintance, ain't it?” 

“Why, certainly not. Archie was talking about 
that very thing. This constant companionship is 
worth years of acquaintanceship, and I don’t see 
why they should not thoroughly understand and 
appreciate cach other by now, Archie dues, any- 
way. And each has just what the other wants; 
she has money; and he will succeed to the title. 
I think it will be a very good match.” 

“Oh, I think so too,” her husband said, good? 
naturedly, “She seems fond of him. And if he 
treated her with a little less courtesy, I dave say she 
would treat him with a little more frankness ; she 
is a humorous young party at times. But that 
will all come right. I don’t see why it shouldu’t 
be quite plain sailing, as you say. His lordship 
will kick up dust and thunder about Wiuter- 
hourne’s politics; but the buying back of Cor- 
rievreak will bring him round. Good-night.” 

Suddenly she uttered a shrill scream, 

“Oh, Jim—a cockroach !” 

“Very well; it isn’t a kangaroo, is it?” said 
he, sulkily. “‘ Besides, my revolver isn’t loaded.” 

“Such a beast !—such a monster!” 

“Why don’t you get into your hammock, then, 
instead of sitting there ?” 

“Tm going directly,” she said; for indeed her 
dread of these huge insects was such that they 
had had to rig up a hammock for her in her cab- 
in. ‘But, Jim, I want to ask you about some- 
thing that has been puzzling me a good deal, 
Didn't you say that the Winterbournes were a 
comparatively old family, up in the north of Eng- 
land there ? 

“I believe so—I’ve heard 60,” her husband 
said, sleepily. 
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“Then why should Mr. Winterbourne want me 
to buy jewelry for Yolande %” 

“Because she hasn’t got any, or hasn't got 
enough, I suppose. Don’t see it’s any of my busi- 
nese.”” 

“ But where is the family jewelry 9” 

“How can I tell? He may be a younger son 
—rather think he is. What does it matter to 
you? You'll like the spending of the money 
well enough.” 

“But how should the girl come to have no 
jewelry at all? Where is her mother’s? And 
her mother’s mother’s ?” 

“Oh, how can [ tell! All I know is, she'll 
soon have plenty if Winterbourne allows you to 
go careering up and down Bond Street.” 

“Well, it is strange, you know,” said pretty 
Mrs. Graham, as she placidly examined the fast- 
enings of her hammock. ‘ I don’t understand it ; 
but it is one of those things that one can't well 
ask about. I never knew a girl, at her age, in 
her position in life, who hadn’t plenty of jewelry 
—family rings and things of that sort. What 
an odd thing it would be if an engagement ring 
were to be the first! and in that case I do hope 
Archie will buy a nice one when he is about it. 
But it is very strange, you know, Jim.” 

{TO BR CONTINUED.) 


See double-page illustration. 


HE beautiful bride whom the distinguished 
English figure painter P. R. Morris, A.R.A., 
has chosen as his type of female loveliness in the 
gullery of beauty, by celebrated artists, that has 
for some time been in course of publication in 
Harver’s Bazar, will be welcomed with enthusi- 
asm by all lovers of art. Mr. Morris, who was born 
in England in 1836, has studied chiefly in Eng- 
land, at the British Museum and the Royal Acad- 
emy, and has won a high reputation there for his 
graceful and natural style, and the tender senti- 
ment that pervades his works. He has exhibited 
frequently at the Royal Academy and the Paris 
Salon. 

It will be remembered that the Types of Beauty 
already published comprise pictures by Frank 
Dicksee, P. H. Calderon, R.A., G. D. Leslie, R.A., 
Edwin Long, A.R.A., James Tissot, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, R.A., Paul Buudry, Henri Leopold 
Levy, and G. A. Story, A.R.A. The collection 
would make an attractive portfolio, and are well 
worthy of preservation as tine specimens of art 
pictures both in the drawing and the engraving. 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


Wt are told that the Emperor Charlemagne 
in his expedition against the Saracens in 
778 was accompanied by two pages, named Ro- 
land and Oliver, who were so excellent and so 
equally matched that the equality became pro- 
verbial, “I'll give you a Roland for your Oliver” 
being the same as the vulgar saying, “Tit for 
tat,” that is, “I'll give you the same [generally 
in a retaliatory sense] as ‘vou give me,” or the 
more classical one of guid pro guo—to be even 
with one. 

A very clever reply to a somewhat satirical 
remark was that given to Louis XV. by Cardinal 
Richelicu, who was a nobleman as well as a 
priest. A celebrated Archbishop of Paris, Har- 
douin de Beaumont de Perefixe, was appointed 
preceptor to his Majesty. One day he preached a 
notable sermon before the court of France, which 
touched principally upon the duties of the nobility. 
“Ab!” said the King to Richelieu, “the preacher 
has thrown a vast quantity of stones into your 
garden to-day.” “ Yes, sire,” answered the car- 
dinal; “and a few have fallen into the royal 
park.” A courtly amount of etiquette of expres- 
sion is observable in this answer, with which we 
may presume that even royalty itself could in no 
wise be offended. 

Equally as good is the following, in which we 
shall carefully note by the way that praise has 
different effects on different minds. The Em. 
peror Alexander of Russia, during the occupation 
of Paris, was present at the anniversary of one 
of the hospitals. Plates for contributions were 
passed round, and they were borne by some of 
the patrons’ wives and daughters. The plate 
presented to the Emperor was held by an ex- 
tremely pretty girl, As he liberally gave his 
louis-d’ors he whispered, “ Mademoiselle, this is 
for your beautiful bright eves.” The charming 
little damsel politely courtesied, and immediately 
presented the plate again. ‘“ What!” said the 
Emperor, in amazement, “more?” “ Yes, sire,” 
said she; “I now want something for the poor.” 

On one occasion an English gentleman who 
possessed a keen wit was at a brilliant assemb! - 
of the élite of Vienna, where a distinguished laa, 
of that city frequently amused herself and im- 
mediate circle of friends by saying smart and 
rather uncourteous things, evidently for the pur- 
pose of annoyance. “ By-the-way,” inquired his 
fair interrogator, “how is it your countrymen 
speak French so very imperfectly? We Austri- 
ans use it with the same freedom as if it were 
our native tongue.” ‘“ Madame,” retorted the 
Englishman in the blandest manner, “I really 
can not say, unless it be that the French army 
have not been twice in our capital to teach it, as 
they have been in yours.” 

One of the most distinguished incidents of 
Zimmermann’s life was the summons which he 
received to attend Frederick the Great in his last 
illness in 1786. One day the King said to this 
eminent physician, “You have, I presume, sir, 
helped many a man into another world?” Any 
ordinary person would doubtless have been scared 
by so momentous an inquiry, and it was, in fact, 
a somewhat bitter pill for the doctor; but the 
dose he gave the King in return was a judiciout 
mixture of truth and flattery: ‘‘ Not 80 many at 
your/Majesty, nor with so much honor to myself.” 
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BID ME DISCOURSE.* 
Br MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avtnor or “O_p Mrpnerron’s Monrr,” “ Vioton 
anp Vanqguisuxp,” “ Dorotuy’s VENTURE,” ETO. 


Meemina that desolate look in her eves, I tried 
to prevent her telling me anything, but she lifted 
one hand pleadingly. ‘‘ You can not understand,” 
she said—“no one could, whose heart has not 
been bound up all through life in one other 
heart. No one! It is terrible. At least, since 
then I've felt it to be terrible—and pitiful. You 
have heard me pity those who are devoted to 
each other. But then—ah! well, it was happi- 
ness then, and had been happiness for twenty 
years. For we were the same age, Barbara; 
born on the same day, and I think we had seem- 
ed to have the same thoughts and feelings, as we 
had the same face— Why do you start? Am 
I more cold and ungrateful to you even than you 
thought, never before to have told you I had a 
twin sister? Oh, Barbara! you would forgive me 
if you knew—this moment—how speaking of it 
brings back all the old suffering. I am cold and 
ungrateful and mistrustful—no one knows it 
more sadly than myself!—but in those days, 
when I had my darling, loving me, hoping with 
me, working with me, I believe I did not under- 
stand what suspicion meant. We thought the 
world such a warm, loving, happy place! We 
thought all men were good and just and gen- 
erous, and that all women’s lives were glad and 
bright and busy. Dear Heaven, how different it 
wae—for us! Don’t look so sorry for me, dear. 
I will try to tell you quietly. The uncle we lived 
with was quite poor; but what was poverty to us, 
when he was good and patient with us, when all 
our hours were filled with study that we loved, 
or leisure that we prized and made precious to 
each other? He died just as we were growing 
into womanhood, and all he had died with him; 
but he had always warned us it would be so, and 
“we were not dismayed. Then an old friend of 
his offered to either of us the post of village 
school-mistress in his parish—in that lovely Irish 
valley I have spoken of. We gladly accepted it 
between us, and determined to help each other, 
to do what besides we could, and never to sepa- 
rate. 

“ We had a relative—mvy mother’s half-sister 
—who had married a very rich man, and lived in 
Cork. She came to us at this time and—tried to 
separate us, because Helen was beautiful, and 
she would have taken her to be—an adopted 
daughter. . 

“Barbara, I hid all my fear. I pretended I 
shouldn't be lonely; and I seemed as if I hadn’t 
a single doubt about my darling accepting this 
offer, which, her aunt said, would be so greatly 
to her advantage ; yet, while I thought it possible, 

_ all the future looked black as ink to me. But 
she faughed—oh, Barbara, her laughter was the 
music of my life!—and would not leave me. 

* Then—then I knew what it was to be so utterly 

content as to want no other thing on earth, and 

from that hour our happiness seemed to grow— 
erfect as we had always thought it, while we 
ad each other—until— 

“Tt was a very busy life we led, for we had 
teaching besides our school, and Helen played the 
organ in the church, and taught the choir; but 
we had holiday leisure now and then; and, Bar- 
bara, I can never tell you what our holidays were 
to us. 

“Jt was in the autumn, nearly four years ago, 
when one day a gentleman looked into the church 
while Helen was practicing, I standing waiting 
for her, for always, when I could not go with her, 
she would wait for me to join her there, that we 
might have the walk home together. He spoke 
to us about the church and the neighborhood, say- 
ing he was only passing through the valley on a 
walking tour to Killarney; but next day he had 
taken rooms at the village inn, and not only Helen 
and I, but all the village, soon might have been 
aware why he staid. Oh, Barbara, how he loved 
her! It was a fresh, open, boyish love, vet some- 
how its earnestness was almost painful. His love 
not only seemed all he had in the world to think 
of or build upon, but all he wished to have. Do 
you understand? To me Helen had always been 
most beautiful, but now I saw that to all others 
she was growing lovely exccedingly in this new 
joy and sweetness of life. In the great gladness 
which her love made for her she held me always ; 
Evlyn’s love for her never separated us ; her love 
for him never shut me from her. It was only by 
stratagem or entreaty I could be ever solitary, 
even after they were engaged, and I soon loved 
him, Barbara—as a brother. A true, gentle, gen- 
erous man; noble, honorable, disintereated—that 
was what we knew hin in those happy times 
when Helen sang about our cottage as if her heart 
would burst with joy if it kept silence, and when 
my heart was light as air in its supreme content, 
and the hours—the busy and the idle ones—fled 
by as minutes. 

“It was quite winter when Evlyn Ashton—Zva, 
Helen always called him in her merry way—went 
away at last, to return in spring; but every day 
his letters came, and before the spring had fairly 
reached us he was back. But her trust in him 
had been so perfect that his presence scarce 
could make her happier—at least, it would seem 
not to any one who loved her less entirely than 
I. One day—I remember it was a dreamy, still, 
May afternoon—Evlyn came to the cottage to bid 
us good-by, for a little time, he said. He was 
summoned to England on business which he could 
not postpone, nor could he explain it—so he 
frankly told us—until his return, which would 
not be one hour unnecessarily delayed. Nor 
should he write, he said, praying Helen to trust 
him in bis silence. 
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“Trust him! Indeed, indeed she did. I bade 
him good-by and left them, trembling a little 
after I had heard him go, for fear of meeting a 
sad look on Helen’s face. But she ran to seek 
me, and kissed me, and led me out, as if it were 
I who needed comfort—not she, who knew 80 
well his love was hers. Barbara, what can I tell 
you—next? He had been gone some weeks 
when my aunt wrote again to Helen. She had 
done so many times, reiterating the old induce- 
ment, that Helen should live as a lady if she 
would go to her; and as I had seen all these let- 
ters, and had a few moments’ pang over the al- 
lurements offered my darling before her merry 
rejection of them, I was glad that now at last 
she forbore to show me one. But this new trait 
of Helen’s was followed by a great shock to me. 

“T taught alone that morning, and when I en- 
tered the cottage after school-hours—feeling still 
upon my lips the long kiss she had given me 
when we separated after breakfast, and wonder- 
ing that I heard no glad voice singing, no light 
step moving in the cottage rooma—my heart 
sank even before thought had had time to frame 
itself. Barbara, instead of her dear welcome, 
there were a few hurried lines written to me, and 
blurred with tears. She was going to her aunt's 
house, Helen wrote, for a little visit, and dared 
not trust herself to say farewell to me, for fear 
she should break down and be unfit to go. So 
she had given me a farewell kiss that morning, 
and then there was a loving little praver for God 
to bless me till she came back to me in only a 
few days’ time. 

“In only a few days’ time! That was my 
comfort, for—can you believe it, Barbara )—that 
was our first separation. I knew Helen had 
written the truth, and that in a few days’ time 
she would come back to me, so I prepared for 
her, and thought of her, and only one week had 
passed when she came. Oh! Barbara, I have 
often and often felt that, though I have lived so 
long since then—a lifetime, as it were—that was 
the day of my veal death. If some one had cov- 
ered my eyes suddenly while my darling laughed 
and jested with me, and then uncovered them 
upon her dead face in its coffin, it could not have 
been a greater shock. I knew—in one swift 
flash of anguish—that all her youth and hope 
and happiness were dead. You can not feel this, 
Barbara. It would be itnpossibie for any one to 
picture such a change. For one hour, in dark- 
ness, in the dead of night, I wrestled with this 
awful agony, alone— with God. After that I 
never left her—till the end. It came so svon! 
Oh, Barbara! think of it—think of it, and you 
must pity me. She was all 1 had on earth; I 
loved her with my whole heart; and my heart 
was like one with hers, so that I suffered all her 
suffering, Barbara—and my own too. Do you 
wonder I ean never bear to love again? I knew 
he had killed her. Do you wonder that I hated 
—all men for his sake? Never once after her 
return to me was his name mentioned between 
us; I could not be the first to utter it in the face 
of that terrible shadow which I knew only he 
could have brought upon us. Every thought 
now of our past was like a stab in my heart. 
Every memory of my darling in her beauty and 
her joy was like seeing héer—murdered; not by 
one swift stab, mercifully fatal, but by—torture. 
I knew, without one word from her, that he had 
done all this, so do you wonder that I scorn man’s 
so-called Jove, for he seemed true and faithful. 
From that time I shrank in very dread from lov- 
ing any one again, and I knew that, though I 
might live, perhaps, through long, long years to 
come, he had killed me as surely as he had killed 
my darling. 

“You said once that you could not be sorry 
for the young and pretty. Did youth or pretti- 
ness save her from those terrible hours of rest- 
lessness, of sleeplessness, of suffering? While 
I watched her, powerless to help her or relieve 
her, heart-broken because my love, in all its great 
intensity, could not spare her one pang, could 
not give her one hour's—even one minute’s— 
sleep or rest, oh! those long, long, weary nights, 
through which the wide wakeful eyes never closed, 
the wan, fevered lips—the lips that always, al- 
ways used to smile — moved only in a pitiful 
delirium.” 

“Marvy,” I cried, for my thoughts had held a 
conjecture which was strangely a relief to me, 
“was your twin sister so like you that you could 
be mistaken ¥” 

“Yes,” said Mary, pushing the hair from her 
white face, ‘we were sometiines mistaken for 
each other. We used to put our faces together 
before the glass and laugh to see the features 
all the same; yet my darling was far, far too 
pretty to be really mistaken for me.” 

“T see,” I said, but could not smile even at 
this idea, while I looked into the lovely face that 
told me more than the broken sentences. ‘‘ Now, 
my dear, do not tell me more.” 

“ Yes, please; I have a little more to tell. Oh! 
Barry, help me.” 

“ How had it happened so quickly, so sudden- 
ly?” I asked, uttering almost involuntarily the 
question that had been puzzling me. 

“T could not know. I knew she had been— 
killed, and had come home to me to die. No 
more. She told me nothing. She would lie, her 
eyes following me with a terrible aching want in 
them, but she would never speak of any want 
at all, She would watch the door sometimes for 
hours, as if dreading the entrance of some one, 
but she never uttered a dread. Ah! could it be 
my own warm, tender, happy Nell? I used to 
ery. I have known no more ever since.” 

“When was it that your sister went to Cork 9” 
I asked, presently, with just a shy, stupid touch 
upon Mary’s clasped hands. 

“Tn June,” she said, slowly. 
years ago last June.” 

“And can you remember whether she was 
absent on the twenty-seventh ?” 

“Can I remember? No. I have tried—and 
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Soran these terrible days since that 


morning on Portland Island, when for the first 
time since he bade us good-by so hopefully in 
our Irish cottage I saw—Evlyn Discombe. Evlyn 
Ashton he called himself to us. Didn't Miss 
Brock tell us he had taken his mother’s namc? 
But no; I can remember nothing of that time, 
save its misery, and I wrote no word that I could 
refer to. How could I write of that intolerable 
anguish? And she said so little to me, save 
when she was not conscious what she said. Oh! 
Barbara, Barbara, I knew nothing but that Helen 
suffered, and that I— But—” (with her locked 
hands against her heaving breast) “last night I 
—you will say it was a dream—I saw her—my 
own darling. Not as she has come to me in 
dreams before—her own sweet, happy, loving 
self—but as she came in that day: affrighted, as 
it seemed, and with listening eyes—do you un- 
derstand that, Barbara? Did you ever see eyes 
listening—listening always, and trembling 80 that 
I could not calm her, closely as 1 held her in my 
arms? And she spoke again in the old, broken, 
sad, delirious way, and said again what she had 
said through many restless, feverish hours. And 
then I seemed to understand the words, as I had 
failed to do before. It was of a misty, brooding 
day she spoke, and of the river’s sound. She 
said it hurt her, and then she told me eugerly to 
look on the upper shelf. They were all State 
Trials, she said, but I should reach her the fourth 
volume, and I should find it in page ninety-two. 
Barbara, you know what we have found there, 
You will—read it.” 

“Presently, dear,” I answered, and then told 
my story of the photographs, and of Denis secing 
Mary herself, as he had fancied—but knowing 
now whom he had really seen—and while I spoke 
I trembled like an idiot, and kissed again and 
again the white, haggard face. “ Yes, I will read 
it when we have left this chilly place. Now 
come.” 

She came, obedient as a child, but walked be- 
side me so blindly and uncertainly that I put 
a supporting arm around the tall young figure 
whose ease and carriage I had so often envied. 

“Yes, [am glad to come,” she said; “it seems 
horrible to me here—horrible. I feel now that 
my darling must have seen that—deed. If she 
did, how could she have lived even to reach me ? 
Oh, what wonder that—she died !” 

My tears were pouring so childishly from my 
eves that I could not answer, but I fought with 
them, and we reached the Lady-house without en- 
countering any one to notice our poor miserable 
faces. 

Though I could not bear to leave Mary, I felt 
she ought to be alone to read that paper, and so 
when we had reached her bedroom I gave it into 
her hand, and left her alone with it, holding it 
tightly, but not looking down upon it. I would 
not go far away, so I sat in the porch below her 
open window; but for long there was so marked 
a silence that J felt sure Mary was pausing, 
scarce feeling she had strength to read what her 
twin sister might have written. Then suddenly, 
from the open window, there came through the 
clear air a ery which I feel must haunt me ever- 
more. I could not keep away from her an in- 
stant longer, and without one thought save for 
her suffering I went in to her. I folded her in 
my arms and kissed her, and tried to comfort 
her with words that were insane, ['m sure, how- 
ever loving, and at the time I never thought how 
unlike me was such an act. 

“Go away, Barbara!” Such a wailing ery it 
was! “I must bear this alone.” And seeing 
how mournfully in earnest she was, I went. 

For about an hour I bore the silence, then I 
felt I must go in to her again. She was sitting 
on the bed, her arms folded on the fvot-rail, her 
face hidden on them. When she heard me at 
her sje she lifted her face—such a white face! 
with all the hair pushed feverishly from it, and 
such hopeless sorrow in the beautiful eyes! 
“ Barbara,” she whispered, “ read this.” 

I took the paper, sitting down for fear she 
should see how I trembled, and read what was 
written there. Even the handwriting was exactly 
like Mary’s. She watched my face, falling to 
her knees presently beside me, as if she could 
see better looking up. 

“Do you understand it 2” she said at last, with 
a.gentle little touch upon my bent head, as if I 
were the one who should be comforted. “1 do 
—cruelly. Shall [ tell you what it means?” 

“Yes,” I said, and laid the paper down and 
looked straight into her sad eyes, wondering over 
this strange composure and this lowliness, so un- 
like her. Somehow I felt that it would be better 
for her to speak to me, but as I had understood 
a little I need not torture her to tell me all. 

“Tosee that what I thought was true. Your 
sister only staid in Cork just to hear—of Mr. Dis- 
cumhe, and—came here. That letter of your aunt’s 
seems to have contained some implication against 
him, which she — Helen — determined to prove 
false.” 

“Yes, it said that he was not the man he pre- 
tended to be; that he lived at Rocklands as Mr. 
Discombe ; had taken possession of his estate ; 
was about to be married; and had deceived her 
from beginning toend. She went to Cork to deny 
this, and then—hearing it confirmed—she went 
to disprove it. She was but a girl, Barbara, and 
knew the world so little! She went to Wester- 
combe, and wrote from there to Evlyn, begging 
him to see her, and while she waited she heard 
his story, as we have heard it—I mean, of course, 
up to that day. And if she had not—you can 
see that she never believed a word against him. 
She only wished to—prove it, Just as I have late- 
ly wished to prove—his innocence. He wrote 
back to her, and begged her to meet him—to 
meet him—” 

“ Yes, yes,” I said, soothingly. ‘To meet him 
in the Belvidere. Iread that. He could not bear 
to leaye his father for long enough to go to Wes- 
tercombe, and he could not bear that, while his 
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father lay unconscious and dyin ani 
lam ruled at the Manor, his hae me aan 
visit his home for the first time—and thus. That 
was most natural. He would have her welcomed 
there with honor and rejoicing. So she was to 
go to the Belvidere, and he would await her there, 
But if she were first he begged her to believe he 
would be detained only by his father, as there 
might be a change in him. Yes, | read that, and 
that she came to Rocklands by the coach, and 
went to the Belvidere, and he was awaiting her 
She must have reached the tower by the way wo 
did, else Miss Brock would have seen her, though 
perhaps not necessarily so.” 

“They must have been undisturbed for some 
time,” said Mary, very low, “for Evlyn had told 
her all the story of his quarrel with his father: 
of George Haslam’s hurtful influence at Rock. 
lands ; and of this recall of his being left too late 
for him to be recognized by his father. He gave 
the honorable reason of his silence to her, a0 jon 
as his father lived; but he said he should have 
told her all, either if his father forgave him, or 
died—in any case before they married. She did 
not condemn or censure him. She trusted him 
entirely ; and she was parting with him to retum 
to me—happy once more in her perfect faith in 
him—when there came in to them the man who 
lad wrought him so much injury. Barbara, Bar. 
bara” (in a panting whisper), ‘read the rest.” 

“Yes,” said I, struggling after my natural ease 
as I believe I never struggled before, “I will read 
it, for I understand it all, and it is not we who 
are to judge her—neither you nor I, dear—for 
we have never had that moment's horrible temp. 
tation, There are but a few lines more, but the 
writing trembles so that it makes me tremble too, 
Lay your head down, my darling, while I read it, 
Your—your eves distract me. This—ig all— 

“¢T can not write what this man said to Evlyn, 
thongh as long as I live I shall not forget one of 
the untrue, evil words, or the mocking tone. Not 
one word did Evlyn answer, standing with my 
hand in his, seeing only me, with a look on his 
frank, dear face as if he pitied this man. But 
suddenly—stung, perhaps, by Evlyn’s silence— 
the man’s derision turned upon me, or upon Evlyn 
for my sake, I can not understand which, though 
still the little room is echoing to me the false, 
slanderous words he uttered. 

“*Then Evlyn turned upon him with an awful 
passion and seized him by the collar. George 
Haslam was by far the bigger, stronger man, and 
all my heart went out in prayer for peace be- 
tween them. He laughed when Evlyn held him, 
and at the sound Evlyn took his hand away and 
reached for a little pistol I had noticed before, 
almost like a toy, telling George Haslam to leave 
the tower or he would fire. I saw it glittering in 
his hand; and though I wonder now how I could 
have feared Ais using it against a buman life, 
and though I know that he would never, never 
have done so, even under the fiercest provoca- 
tion, I took it from his hand. 

“*In a moment—in one second’s time after 
the pistol was in my hand—the man rushed upon 
Evlyn—O God, it was so quickly done, and my 
eves saw it all! Before I could cross the room, 
the stronger, bigger man alone was there. He 
had thrown Evlyn from that open window high 
above the river—I heard the breaking of the 
wood beyond—and for a moment—or it might 
have been an hour—I did not know where I was. 
Then I knew that my beloved lay dead down 
there—fur down in the river, and that his enemy 
was dead too, across the open doorway, shot at 
the first words he dared to speak to me, coming 
toward me a smiling coward, who had thrown a 
brave man to his death! I do not feel as if it 
could have been myself who fired. I have not 
realized the horror of it vet, but it will come to 
me. Qh, pitiful Heaven, what will it be to live 
through the nights to come! 

“*T must write it now before I leave the spot. 
I shot him! I shot him as he came toward me 
with scofting words of Evlyn, and a hateful smile 
upon his face, and he lies there across the open 
doorway, I can not pass him, but, except that 
horrible window above the sheer decline to the 
river, these windows are near the ground enough 
for me to drop easily. I write this that some day 
the truth may be known. If it could free any 
guiltless person I would wait and tell it—even to 
break my sister's heart. But there is no one to 
suffer—save myself, and no penalty the law can 
give would be a sorer punishment than will be 
my own memory, and this my loss, and the bear- 
ing this weight of guilt and secrecy unknown to 
the only one in all the world who loves me now, 
and whose love I can not forfeit for the little 
time that I can bear this load. 1 will remember 
where I put this paper, so that I may tell at 
last, if— No, I need not tell. Both are dead. 
The world will know that some one who has 
escaped them hated this villain for his cruelty 
to Evlyn, and killed him because he had killed 
Evlyn first, If they seck me—if they find me 
in our Irish home, and—’ ” 

The hand and heart failed here. There was 
no other word, save that across the sheet was 
written almost steadily— Helen Keveene. Writ- 
ten in the Belvidere, Rocklands, Devon, on June 
the twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and seveD- 
ty-cight.” 

When I had read this there was a long silence 
between us; at least, it seemed to me very long, 
for, try as I would, I could not break it myself. 
Then Mary spoke, as wearily as if this hour had 
aged her fifty vears. P 

“You see, Barbara,” she said—but her voice 
had lost its old, clear ring—“ Evlyn Disoombe is 
innocent. I have the long-sought proof.” 

“Yes,” I said, heavily, with a faint shadow 
upon me of what this revelation had been to 
Helen Keveene’s sister. 

“He will be free now, after these long, cruel 
years.” . 

“Yes,” aid I, closing her feverish eyes with 
my cold hand. 


ke him his release.” 
id I, again mechanically. 
him that at last.” 


“T can ta 


hurriedly, and rose at 
“You don’t under- 

oe oh Barbara! you never understood.” 
ae No,” said I, with an effort to betray nothing 
beyond my customary matter-of-factiiess. “ 
only understand that he loved you exceedingly, 
and that you would not like him becanse you felt 
it a sort of duty to dislike all men. 

It was a lame explanation, as I knew full well, 
and I little expected Mary to take it so humbly 
and patiently as she did. . 

“That old, ead, deeply rooted certainty that my 
sister's lover had killed her by his inconstancy 
made me hate all men—yes,” she said, slowly, as 
if weighing every word. “But after that day in 
Portland I knew there was a work for me to do, 
perhaps & life-long task, and it was not my se- 
cret—not mine, Barbara ; how could I tell him, or 
even you? But now”—once mere, with both her 

ma upon her temples, she pushed the thick 
ee back, as if it were its weight alone oppress. 
ing her—‘ the dishovor and the shame and guilt 
are mine. We were as one, Helen and I, in onr 
best and brightest days, and it seems as if we 
must have been one— Barbara, do you under- 
atand?—in that terrible guiltiness. Could the 
longest lifetime of loneliness and lovelessness 
wash out that crime?” 

“You have not to wash out your sister's 
faults,” I said, sturdily, though without the faint- 
est idea whether I spoke sense or not; “and this 
is not your disgrace, Mary. Denis will know 
that, and oh, my dear, he loves you so!” 

“Loves me?” she said, with a lingering soft- 
ness in her voice. ‘‘'He—loves—me? And I— 
Barbara” (with one of her sudden changes of 
tone), “if in your loving compassion for me you 
come to me in my last illness, whether this day’s 
discovery kills me soon, or whether the long 
years have to be lived—you will see here—here 
—close to my heart, the spray of heath that 
Denis gave me on—that day. Not a valuable 

ift, was it? But worth to me all the world 
Folds besides. Let it lie there, Barbara—let it 
lie there upon my heart, even in my grave. It 
has faded, though so near my heart, where the 
love can never fade—can never die, though hope 
for me has died forever. You are true and good, 
my Barbara, yet I meant never to tell even you. 
Now, dear, let us drop his name between us. It 
will only make the old wounds ache. I have 
much to do, but you are free now, Barry. Iam 

ing to Evlyn. How can I pause one hour be- 
focs rescuing him, when he is so weary of that 
ghastly punishment that he seeks death— and 
such a death? Oh! Helen, Helen!” 

“But, Mary,” said I, quietly, for I felt quite 
sure that she looked upon this as our parting, 
“if I may not come with you I shall have to fol- 
low in your steps alone, and horribly lonely I 
shall be. I’m an unfortunate person to travel 
by myself, 80 you will not be so cruel as to send 
me away from you? I shall not leave you unless 
you do send me, and then I shall follow you 
everywhere, all by myself.” 

“ You—will come »” she cried, looking almost 
incredulously into my face. “Qh! my dear, my 
dear—” and then the reviving tears came to her 
sorrowful eyes at last. 

Sunday, August 7. 

To-morrow morning we leave for London, and 
80 this is our last night here. A carriage is en- 

ed to take us very early in to Westercombe ; 
indeed, we should have left yesterday, but that 
Mary found there were no Sunday trains. She 
sent a mounted messenger to telegraph to her 
solicitor, and posted other telegrams, and now all 
our preparations are complete, and we have but 
to—go. 

I have come up to my room to be alone a lit- 
tle, puzzled by my regret at leaving, because I 
have witnessed—and felt—so much of sorrow 
here, The August moon looks down from the 
wide, far blue, while now and then a little white 
cloud flies before it, graceful and beautiful be- 
yond all words, No wonder my gaze lingers on 
the fair, silent scene, and that I am very, very 
glad we have had this peaceful Sunday for our 
last day. It has strengthened us both. 

Mr. Gunn is still with Mary in the garden. I 
wonder whether he is astonished at that intense 
silence which enfolds her to-day? 1 suppose I 
must go down to them again. I wonder what 
they think I came away for, if they think at all 
of my coming? I tried to be cheerful in the 
garden with them. Indeed, when he joined us I 
teceived him with quite a gay and unconstrained 
Temark about the harvest moon. 

“Js it the harvest. moon, Mr.Gunn?” asked 
Mary, with a great effort to break through her 
own abstraction. “I thought September’s was 
the harvest moon.” 
ie “To Spain,” he said, without directly answering, 

1 found the May moon is their harvest moon.” 

“Some of the leaves have fallen already,” I 
said, still in my thrillingly cheerful vein; and 
then went away and gathered a handful of mign- 
onette and nasturtium to take with me as a me- 
mento of this time—I mean of the cottage and 
the garden. I wonder how nasturtiums will press? 
But it does not signify: they will remind me just 
the same. 

I will go back now, yet I dread the good-by. 
How ridiculous to dread a good-by to some one 
simply because we have lived in the same lodg- 
ings for a few days! 


I found them in the garden still; but when I 
faw how tired Mary looked I tempted her in, 
though the summer night was beautiful to me. 

700d night and good-by, Mr. Gunn,” she 
said, giving him one hand, and with the other 
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better for his quiet audacity, or to feel disap- 


taking mine. “Thank you very, very much for the 
kind help you have given me in your words, and 
the still kinder help you have offered to give me 
in other ways; but I—have Barbara.” 

He looked at us both for a moment, then looked 
away, while a nonsensical lump rose in my throat. 

“She has no help from me,” I said, spasmodic. 
ally, “though she always pretends she has—just 
to please me, because she is generous. I would 
help her, though—if I could.” 

“Yes,” he said, quietly, and took the hand I 
gave him; his hand-clasp —always so real and 
sincere—saying good-by without a word, and.in 
its full and sacred meaning too. 

That is over now, and there is only Miss Brock 
to part from in the carly morning. Even she 
seems fretting to lose Mary, for she has been 
very touchy with me all day, and came home 
from chapel suspiciously early this evening, tell- 
ing us “ the preachin’ didn’t fit her—’twas naught 
but a timid utterance.” 


(To BB CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 
MAKING HIS WaY. 


“Ir is scarcely his place, my dear, to argue 
with me,” said Mrs. Barrington, with s gentle 
kind of pride, infinitely impressive, and as char- 
acteristic as impressive. 

Mrs. Anthony Barrington turned away her 
head and answered in the air by making a small 
grimace. It relieved her own feelings; Mra. 
Barrington did not see it; and no one knew 
whether Monica caught the disrespect which it 
involved or no. 

“His charm hitherto,” continued the elder 
lady, ‘has been in his nice respectful ways, the 
quickness of his tact, and the very proper defer- 
ence that he has shown me. I should be sorry 
to think that I had spoiled him by my indul- 
gence—that I had taken him out of his proper 
sphere, and turned his head by overkindness.” 

“ Yes,” said Monica, to whom her mother look- 
ed for an answer; ‘it would be a pity.” 

She spoke with the same kind of weary drag. 
ging feeling that one has when plodding heavily 
over a ploughed field. It was an effort to speak 
at all; to assent to this theory of spheres and 
social distances was a pain almost unendurable. 

“Perhaps something has happened—to a 
friend of his—which has disturbed him,” said 
Theodosia, pulling down her lips. “Some— 
friend—may have loved above himself, and all 
that we have been speaking of may have struck 
home on that account.” 

“Perhaps; very likely there is something of 
the kind,” said Mrs. Barrington. ‘“ That explains 
all, poor young man! He is evidently an affec- 
tionate kind of creature, and I imagine would be 
greatly distressed by any pain to one whom he 
loved.” 

“Yes,” said Monica, dreamilv; and “ Yes,” 
said Theodosia, demurely; adding, to that inner 
self to whom she made her contidences: * What 
& goose mamma is! She can be made to believe 
anything. And she is as blind as ten thousand 
bats !”” 


CHAPTER VI. 
a STEP ONWARD. 


A Few evenings after this odd little talk on un- 
equal marriages at the Dower-house young Mrs. 
Barrington proposed to her husband that they 
should give a dinner party. They were the great 
dinner-givers in the neighborhood, and anything 
served as an occasion for the display of the mass- 
ive family plate, and the distribution of that 
rare old port about which men talked as lovingly 
as of their wives or horses. This, now proposed, 
was based on a week’s visit which an old school- 
fellow of Theodosia’s, one Lucy Lester, Sir John 
Lester’s daughter, was about to pay them; and 
as Theo said “they must make it pleasant for 
her, poor girl,” they would have a dinner party 
to begin with. 

“ Very well,” said Anthony. “Be it so.” 

Like many heavy men, he was fond of receiv- 
ing in hiy own house, where he was the chief 
peraonage, and where he did things handsomely, 
and set the neighborhood an example. 

“When shall it be? and who is to come?” he 
asked, after a moment’s pause.” 

“ Lucy comes on Thursday, 80 it must be Thurs- 
day,” said Theodosia, “ Let us make out the list. 
I should like fourteen; our table holds fourteen 
so comfortably, and it is a nice number. Your 
mother and sister, of course, will be asked, but 
mamma will not come. So Monica will be here 
alone, and we must have Edward Formby as her 
cavalier, By-the-bye, Anthony, when is that com- 
ing off »” she added, with a pretty little petulant 
air. ‘ When are they going to marry 9” 

Anthony’s face grew dark. Every man has 
his sore place, and this was his. In the whole 
run of his life nothing annoyed him so much as 
the inexplicable delay in this affair. And whose 
fault was it? That was the difficulty! Had he 
known whom to rate, he would not have been 
long before setting about his task; but it was 
just the vagueness of everything which made 
the discomfort. 

“Why do you ask me, Theo®” he answered, 
irritably. ‘How should I know? They know 
their own affairs best. How the deuce can I tell 
more than yourself?” 


* Begun in Hanrzs's Bazaz No. 2, Vol. XVL 


“Now don’t be such a dear old bear!” said 
Theo, who saw that she had made a false start 
by setting her husband’s teeth on edge. She 
had her own reasons for wishing to keep him in 
good-humor, and she had done the very thing to 
put him wrong. “I will not have little wifey 
spoken to like that—such a cross old bear as it 
is!” she added, leaving her place and going over 
to her husband, on whose strong knee she perched 
herself, while she ran her dainty little jewelled 
fingers through hia close-cropped stubbly hair, and 
smoothed his shaggy overhanging eyebrows. 

“Was I cross?” said Anthony, his stolid face 
brightening into a smile. What a fascinating 
little witch it was! No man in the kingdom had 
such a charming little wife as he—no man! “I 
did not mean to be a bear, Theo,” ho added, 
amiably. 

“Then say ‘I's sorry,’” said Theodosia, put- 
ting his broad hands together in an attitude of 
supplication. 

“You little goose!” he laughed. 

. “Say ‘1's sorry,’ else I will get off your knee 
and go into a corner and cry,” she persisted. 

“No, you shall not do that; so here goes: 
‘T's sorry,’” said Anthony, smooth as satin and 
soft as down. 

“Good boy! Now Ill give him a butterfly 
kiss,” returned Theodosia, fluttering her long eye- 
lashes rapidly over his cheek. 

“T would rather have one from your lips, my 
pet,” he said, tenderly. 

She kissed him prettily. She never refused 
her caresses when she had anything to gain; and 
she had something to gain now. 

“Now, then,” she said, when she had kissed 
him, “that’s done, so we'll go on with our din- 
ner.” 

She went on with the tale of names and pair- 
ings; and after due selection and rejection got 
up to thirteen without much difficulty. But here 
she seemed to have come to the end of her re- 
sources. Some imp seemed to have taken pos- 
session of that fourteenth place and to have re- 
solved that no living man should oust him. No 
one whom her husband proposed would she ac- 
cept. She had strong and unanswerable reasons 
against each and all, but a fourteenth of course 
they must have; and it must be a gentleman to 
match the odd lady on the list. Whom could 
they ask? Nor this nor that would do. It was 
really very tiresome; whom could they have % 

“I tell you what it is, Anthony,” at last said 
Theodosia, her face Jightening as if a sudden 
thought, touching on inspiration, had struck her. 
“We will have Dr. St. Claire.” 

“That apothecary fellow 9” said Anthony Bar- 
rington, in frank amazement. “My dear Theo, 
have you taken leave of your senses? Are you 
mad ? 

“ Not that I know of!” she langhed. “ What 
are the symptoms? Should I want to bite my 
boo’ful old bear? I would rather pat his dear 
old face instead,” she said, suiting the action to 
the word, and laying her soft little hands ca- 
ressingly on his cheeks. ‘No, I hope that I am 
not mad,” she went on to say, making a dis- 
tractingly pretty face; “for then I shall have to 
go into a horrid lunatic asylum—poor little me! 
Poor old bear too! How would he get on with- 
out his little wifey! No, sir, I am not mad, and 
we will have Dr. St. Claire as our fourteenth,” 

“Theo! child! how can you propose such an 
incongruity at a dinner given for Lucy Lester?” 
said Anthony, more and more amazed at this 
failure in the nice conduct of things of one whom 
he fondly hoped he had educated up to the right 
point. 

“Why not%” she said, opening her eyes to their 
widest. “She will not fall in love with him, I 
suppose, and he makes a good appearance. He 
is far handsomer and better bred than that odious 
Frank Meade who has disgraced himself so much. 
And vet we shall be obliged to have him and his 
barmaid wife, as the county has agreed to receive 
them. Dr. St. Claire is miles better than they,” 
she added, petulantly, as if in praising him she 
was condemning the other—not praising for posi- 
tive commendation, but for comparative blame. 

“But Frank Meade is the son of a county 
family,” began Anthony, remonstratingly. 

She stopped his mouth with a fly-away kiss. 

“Dear old bearikins need say no more,” she 
said. “Little wifey has made up her mind, and 
there’s an end of it. Kiss her, then, and say he 
is a good old bear, and she will pour him out an- 
other glass of wine.” 

“Theo, you really are too childish, my dar- 
ling,” he said. 

But he smiled as he spoke, and in another mo- 
ment had said the prescribed formula, and re- 
ceived his reward. 

So this was the way in which young Mrs. Bar- 
rington managed her heavy-visaged husband, and 
got her will of him—twisted him round her little 
finger, a8 people said. And this was how it came 
about that Dr. St. Claire was asked to a dinner 
at the Manor, given to “nice people” in honor 
of a baronet's daughter. It was the longest so- 
cial stride he had yet made; would it bring him 
any nearer to his goal? — 

The day of Lucy Lester’s arrival, and conse- 
quent dinner party at the Manor, came in its 
course, and the guests in ordinary holiday hu- 
mor assembled as they were bidden. It was 
rather provoking perhaps that Dr. St. Claire was 
just in the same kind of holiday humor as were 
these others, and showed no special conscious- 
ness of the honor that had been done him. He 
came in like any one else, only rather hand- 
somer, rather more graceful, and undeniably 
more distinguished in appearance than the rest, 
but neither more radiant nor more humble; real- 
ly as if he were quite accustomed to be petted by 
pretty married women to whom he had made love 
by his eyes, and to be received as an equal in 
the stiff drawing-rooms of Brahminical county 
families. 

Theodosia did not know whether to like him 
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pointed by his ingratitude and affronted by his 
coolness, She wondered what it meant, Was 
it to show her that he was to be trusted for deli- 
cacy and discretion? Did he wish her to under. 
stand that he was used to this kind of thing, and 
master of the situation through long apprentice- 
ship? She had expected him to make a secret 
sign of some sort—to say or do something to 
show that he understood and appreciated her 

ce. And here he was, as calm and unmoved 
as if he had been asked to “high tea” at Flora 
Farley’s, or a romping game at loo at Madge 
Langhorne’s! This was all her reward for the 
trouble she had taken to get him here at all— 


coaxing that cross old Anthony of hers into a 


-humor, and making her eyelids ache with 
her butterfly kisses. What did he mean by it? 
There was something underneath that quiet as- 
sumption of equality which she could not quite 
make out; what was it? 

Anthony’s wife asked herself these questions 
in vain. She generally did ask herself questions 
in vain. Her mind was always at work about 
some perfectly useless problem, busying itself in 
surmises and suspicions as baseless as so many 
castles in the clouds—her thoughts forever twirl- 
ing and fluttering like the filmy fins of the hip- 
pocampus, but doing no good to herself or to 
others—carrying her no higher in moral percep- 
tion, no farther in intellectual discernment. Hers 
was of the humming-bird order of intelligence— 
doubtless fulfilling some useful purpose in the 
world of man and mind—but what that purpose 
was no expert had yet been found keen enough 
to determine. 

As for Anthony, to whom the well-bred young 
doctor was a creature of a lower race, secretly re- 
senting his being here at all, he was as much an- 
noyed by the fellow’s quiet assumption of equali- 
ty as he would have been by any show of con- 
scious difference. Whether the lamb drinks at 
the source or the outfall it is the same to the 
wolf. And on this special occasion Anthony 
was the wolf and Armine St. Claire was the 
lamb, 

The disposition of her guests at the table had 
been an anxious study to Theodosia. She would 
have liked to have given St. Claire the second 
place of honor next herself, but she dared not 
put him too much en évidence, nor show him too 
great attention. She had the craft as well as the 
daring of her kind, and knew both how to creep 
in ambush and to carry by assault, So she placed 
the handsome young doctor the third from her 
—near enough to be included in her own im- 
mediate circle, but not unduly exalted in the eves 
of the watching world. He was thus immediate- 
ly opposite Edward Formby and Monica Bar- 
rington. 

Next to giving him Monica for his own share, 
Theodosia could not have done better for Ar- 
mine than she had done; and for an instant he 
was weak enough to ask himself the question— 
as futile as Theodosin's—what did she mean by 
it? Was it by accident or design? Was it ig- 
norance of his feelings or kindly interest in his 
desires? Anyway, failing the supreme delight of 
being by Miss Barrington’s side, this was the best 
place at the table for him, and he was more 
grateful to his feather-headed little hostess than 
she would have been glad to have known. 

He made as much use of his opportunity for 
observation as he dared—remembering always 
the supreme need of careful reserve. He, like 
all the world, had heard of this understanding— 
which was not an engagement—of the marriage 
which every one had arranged save the princi- 
pals themselves. Somehow he did not quite be- 
lieve in it. He would have been hard put to it 
to have said why, but he did not believe that 
Monica was in love with or engaged to her as- 
signed husband. Still, as this was the first time 
that he had met them so closely set together, he 
wanted to see for himself how things stood—so 
far as he could judge by looks and manners— 
and whether all hope for himself was cut off by 
this barrier as well as by some others. Where- 
fore he watched the two, carefully if prudently 
—so prudently that Theodosia, who was watching 
him, did not catch his preoccupation. 

As for Monica herself, well schooled as she 
was in keeping the secret of her thoughts so 
that no one should discover them, she seemed to 
take no more interest in one person than in an- 
other. She talked to Edward Formby in the 
limp, nerveless, half-dreamy way of a well-bred 
girl who is both bored and patient; but she did 
not try to shuffle him off on to any other hands 
than her own, nor to draw any one else into the 
languid streain of their tepid talk, nor to appear 
more alert and interested than she really was. 
She did not look across the table at St. Claire, 
of whose stealthily watching eyes she was keen. 
ly conscious, nor did she look much at Edward, 
nor spread herself abroad in any way. She was 
mainly interested in her bread-crumbs and the 
flowers in the low glass troughs; and for the 
rest, she accepted her position with that meek 
acquiescence in fate and the inevitable which is 
so pathetic in certain women, 

There was none of the impatience of regret in 
her, none of the strife of struggle. She knew 
how her life was ordered for her by circum- 
stances, and what was expected of her by her 
friends ; and she accepted her lot as submissive- 
lv as if she had been a daughter in the Middle 
Ages destined by her father to a nunnery, or a 
sister betrothed by her brothers to the baron 
while secretly in love with the squire. It was 
to no good that she did not wish to go into the 
nunnery—that she loved the squire and loathed 
the baron. Circumstance was too strong for her, 
and she had nothing for it but to submit. As 
now, when, conscious of what was expected of 
her, she must keep herself in hand, and conquer 
her secret desires without letting the world know 
that she had had any to conquer at all. 

[7 Bg Oontuvap.] 
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Girls’ Dresses.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tax dress Fig. 1, which is of dark blue flannel, is composed 
plouse, and a skirt joined to an under-waist made of silesia 

of a The skirt reaches just below the knees, and is a yard and 
pa ide at the bottom; it is trimmed with close long loops 
abel "i dark blue braid, fringed out at the lower ends. The 
af gat tem across the front, and box-pleated on the sides and 
we ag Pthe front of the under-waist, which is exposed by the 
be» “throated blouse, is faced with flannel, and crossed by hori- 
bs. woh rows of braid. The loose blouse is gathered at the hot- 
je epee joined to a belt furnished with button-holes, which is 


tom, ler and attached to buttons set around the bottom of 


turned und: 


the under-waist. The deep sailor collar is edged with open 
white embroidery, and bands of similav embroidery form the 
cuffs. The Gress Fig. 2 is of dark green Cheviot combined with 


Fig. 1.—Liven Coutan win Lace 
Oravat, 


diagonal plaid Cheviot. A plaid kilt 
skirt about twelve inches long and 
three yards wide is joined to the bot- 
tom of a long waist, and the seam is 
concealed by an added basque of dark 
green velvet, over which fall tabs of 
Cheviot, trimmed with braided spirals 
in dark green soutache. The cuffs 
are braided to match. 


Ladies’ House Dresses.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

_ Tue dress shown in Fig. 1 is a com- 
bination of plain and brocaded terra- 
cotta wool, trimmed with bands of 
velvet of the same color, The skirt, 
Which is plain on the front and kilted 
on the sides and back, is surrounded 
by @ four-inch border of velvet, and 
two bands of the same width cross 
the front and terminate with large 
passementerie rosettes. The basque 
and drapery are of figured wool, with 
Velvet accessories, The draperies, 
which are edged with fringe, form 
Shawl points that are short on the 
front and back and Jonger on the 
sides. The back is completed by a 
long bow of the plain material. 

Fig. 2 shows a close-fitting princesse 
Wrapper of electric blue cashmere, the 
outside material of which is shirred 
around the shoulders and waist, Frills 
and jabots of white lace, and a loose 
helt of satin ribbon tied in a how on 
the right side, form the trimming. 


Velvet Basque.—ligs, 1 and 2, 
Tae fronts of this dark blue velvet 
ak are cut in vandykes, which 
; Aced with gros grain of the same 
= e and defined against a facing of 
milar sill that is set on the lining 
eneath, A long bow of the silk is 


Fig. 1.—Woon ann Vetvet Dress. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrow 
270 6 Years op.—Ccur Pat- 
TERN, No. 8387: Price, 

15 Cents, 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gin. From 
3 To 7 YEARS OLD.—CvT Pat- 
TERN, No. 3388: Price, 
20) CENTS, 


Fig. 1.—Mosocram, 
Wuite Emprowery, 


Fig. 2.—MonoGram, 
WuitEe Emprowery. 
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Figs, 1 anp 2.—LADIES' HOUSE DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—CasaMere Wrapper. 


near the bottom of the front, from under which proceed folded 
scarfs, which extend around the basque above the tabs at the 
bottom, and terminate under the added postilion. The latter 
consists of a loop and end of velvet half a yard wide, lined with 
silk, which are set across the bottom of the middle back forms. 
The high military collar is of silk, with velvet tabs laid over it, 
and the sleeves are slashed, and trimmed with a silk scarf. 


Ladies’ Collars.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fic. 1 is a linen cambric standing collar ornamented with a 
narrow hem-stitched border. and completed by a lace cravat. A 
yard aud a quarter of Jace five inches wide is required for the 
cravat; this is cut in two, and each piece is hemmed at the 
ends, gathered into a space of an inch and a quarter, and joined 
to one end of the collar. The collar Fig. 2, round at the back 
and forming two deep poiits in front, is made of strips of éeru 
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Fig. 2.—Cottar oF EmprorpEry 
AND Lace, 


open embroidery. Two of the strips, 
which are sewed up at the front and 
rounded out and slightly gathered be- 
hind, are joined to a standing collar 
that is covered with embroidery. A 
satin ribbon is passed around the col- 
lar and tied in a long bow, which falls 
over a lace cravat consisting of a gath- 
cred strip of wide lace sewed to each 
end of the collar and tacked to the 
edge of the embroidery. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2, 

THESE monograms for marking lin- 
gerie are worked in satin stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton. Part of the 
filling of Fig. 1 is composed of French 
knots, 


NOTABLE WATCHES, 


AID away among the treasures of 
the past,in strange and almdst gro- 
tesque forms, are many ancient “ time- 
pieces.” Cunningly wrought were 
they; deft fingers chiselled thereon 
rare traceries of gold and silver, with 
much adornment of priceless gems. 
In one, within the body of an eagle, 
opening across the centre, are seen 
the works ; scrolls and flowers, richly 
é engraved on a ground of niello, adorn 
< WS : the dial-plate. This pretty bauble, 
cS = when not connected with the girdle 
by the ring in the centre of the bird’s 
back, can stand out bravely upon the 
strongly developed claws. 

The Earl of Stamford owned an 
ancient time-keeper royally adorned. 
Jacinths formed the cases, and the 
cover was set about with diamonds on 
an enamelled border. 

Think of a “nut watch!” golden 
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aco in shape, and at a certain hour hearing 
from its contracted proportions the report of a 
diminutive wheel-lock pistol. 

Still another fancy was for cockle-shell cases, 
having them richly chased and enamelled. 

Quite an elaborately finished watch was in the 
shape of a duck; the case was of silver, the fea- 
thers heavily chased. Opening the lower part, 
one finds a silver dial-plate, encircled with much 
gilt ornamentation in floriated scroll-work and 
angels’ heads, On sinall rubies the tiny wheels 
moved noiselessly on in their appointed ways. 
This was made in the reign of good Queen Bess, 

Prominently among such relics mention must be 
made of the silver cluck of Charles the Firat, and 
given by him on the morning of his execution 
(January, 1649) to Sir Thomas Herbert. It was 
a remarkable specimen of the finest handiwork of 
the times; a picture discloses rich tracery upon 
back, rim, and face of this historic time-keeper 
of scroll-work and elaborately finished foliage. 
Upon the back one sees a large central flower, 
from which radiate with true artistic touch leaves, 
buds, and swaying tendrils, It has descended as 
an heirloom to William Townley Mitford, Esq. 


ANSWERS 7:10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vanity Fark—We can not recommend books on 
etiquette. In Washington, etrangers call first on resi- 
dents, and the lower rank on the higher, as Representa- 
tives on Senators, Senators on the cabinet and judges, 

_ all on the President and on the foreign miniaters who 
represent their government. Strangers are privileged 
to call on everybody. 

J. M. D.—We do not answer questions by mail, but 
will answer them briefly here. A reception can be 
given from eight to eleven, the hours stated on the 
card. The proper formula would be: ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. D., at home, Tharaday evening, November 15, 
from eight to eleven.” Ladies and gentlemen would 
of course come in evening dress in a city, but if you 
were in doubt you could have “‘ evening dress" pat in 
small script in the corner of the card. Perhaps in an 
educational institution that would be beat. Oysters, 
salads, ice-cream, coffee, tea, and lemonade are usual- 
ly offered at ten o’clock. If yon have dancing, give 
the young people another hour—say from eight to 
twelve, As to the supper, the principal should take 
in the most elderly aud most distinguished lady guest 
—perhaps the clergyman’s wife. The principal's wife 
would be the most important person in the room. 
She should, however, receive the guests and welcome 
them, and having seen them all in the refreshment- 
room, enter herself last with the most distinguished 
gentleman. The hostess {a always the person to de- 
cide on the etiquette, and she can invite as many ladies 
to help her recefve as she pleases, We approve of your 
determlnation to give these receptions, and to insist 
on your guests coming in evening dress. These social 
teachings are as important as the solid branches to 
yoar young people, and will do much to light up the 
monotony of school life, and to help them to achieve 
good manners, without which scholarly culture is oft- 
en thrown away. 

X. Y. Z.—A six-o'clock wedding and reception is an 
evening entertainment to which you should wear a 
full-dress evening suit, with swallow-tail coat, low- 
cut black vest, and black tronsers. 

MM. N.—Have your tiger-skin mounted on cloth as a 
rug, and place it in a hall on a hard-wood floor, or be- 
fore asofa. It is handsome for a gentlemau’s room, & 
library, office, etc. 

Brrswax.—The Canton crape shawl may be grace- 
fully draped on the bride’s white satin drens, or it may 
form the entire front of the skirt and sleeves of an 
ottoman reps or satin basque and train. It would, 
however, be atill more handsome for an opera cloak, 
bordered with white ostrich feathers, and lined with 
raby plush, or else with pale sky blue plush. 

J. F.—Our information was gained from the best 
authority. 

Loxa.—The round bolsters are twelve or fourteen 
inches in diameter. 

K, V. R.—Trim the skirt of your velvet suit with a 
puff and ruffle neatly gathered, and merely pipe the 
edges of the over-dresa or basque, draping the over- 
skirt on the upper part of the lower skirt, with its 
edges faced with satin, or else turned under out of 
sight, and sewed permanently to the skirt. 

Supsortpre.—Make the red cashmere for a girl of 
five years shirred at the neck and again below the 
hipa, with pleating falling below the last row of shir- 

ring. It will be difficult to match your green cash- 
mere with embroidery, and velvet will trim it quite as 
well. Make it by any of the designs for wool dresses 
illustrated in Bazar No. 51, Vol. XV. 

C. W. G.—The quilt made of small scraps described 
in Bazar No. 37, Vol. XV., is probably what you want. 

Exvsiz Vanpyks.—While marabout feathers arranged 
in a rache will be prettier than swan’s-down for your 
white silk dress. White ottoman silk, with a bertha 
and other trimmings’ of tinsel guuze, is one of the 
newest selections for evening dresses, and you might 
add feather ruches. Small birds are also used for the 
corsage and for drapery. 

Viota.—Get a small brown velvet honnet with the 
front pointed slightly, and have ottoman ribbon strings 
and a bird for trimming, with some velvet loopa,) Make 
alow knot of your back hair, comb the front backward, 
and place some curved locks on your forehead. 

Avis.—Ae the bride is to wear a wine-colored suit, 
the bridemaid would look well fn olive green of the 
same materials aud similarly made. 

Harry.—There is a tendency toward wearing pearl- 
colored gloves with wide stitching at morning wed- 
dings, but it is not so fully adopted that you will err 
in leaving them off, as that has been the custom here 
for two or three years, just as you say it has in your 
own city. 

Wire.—You should read an article on dinner-table 
decorations In Bazar No. 42, Vol. XV. 

Janz S.—Woollen fabrics are much worn by girle of 
three or fonr years. Red and blue fine wool with 
plush over-dresses of darker shades are in especial 
favor. 

Mas. 8.—Cut patterns of parts of suita are sold sepa- 
rately as advertised. We do not publish addresses in 
this colamn. To procure the one you want send us a 
stamped envelope with your address, 

Nangs.—The piush-trimmed dress need not be al- 

q } xelyet is the only thing you could use in its 
plece.: eq satin merveilleux dresa is good. You 
ib age laige buckles of steel or of beads to hgld 


travelling suit. You failed to send the blue sample. 
Get black ottoman silk with full moons brocaded on 
ft to combine with plain silk. Get dark gray - blue 
ottoman silk, or else strawberry red, and combine 
with velvet fora colored suit. Have some inexpensive 
black or dark green satin Surah for a trimmed skirt, 
and have a dull red cloth or velvet basque, with a very 
little braid upon it, to wear with the trimmed skirt. 
Tan-colored gloves will answer with any of these dreas- 
es. Your bonnets should match the dresses either in 
material or trimming. You seem well provided with 
bonnets. A darker brown velvet basque would do 
with the light cashmere, though you might better 
match it and use repped silk with it, and retain the 
waist as it fa The ruffled ekirt would be in good 
taste. The light pink and blue jackets may not be ont 
of place in the South, but very quiet colora are worn 
here at hotel breakfasts, and such jackets are confined 
to a lady's own rooma, Wear your moiré garments at 
once, and “ get the good” of them while they are still 
in fashion, and by all means wear your plain black 
velvet jacket as a basqne with black silk skirta, or any 
of the many others yon mention. You should not 
have need brocaded velvet and striped velvet together. 
You might combine the brocade with black ottoman 
silk {netead of buying an entirely new dress, It is a 
pity to have so many dresses that they get to be old- 
fashioned before they have been of any service. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Is an appetizer ; it stimulates the stomach to renewed 
activity, and in many ways tones up and invigorates 
the whole system.—[{ Adv.) 


by all druggists. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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PETRIES FACE POWDER. 
In three shades, White, Pink, and Flech. Sold 
25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr, Expemany’s professional endorsement below : 

New Youk, Sept. 1, 1881. 

Mr. Joun Prete, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Siv,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist's, was found on 


examination to be identical with the material 


sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expe- 
mann, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. JoHN Prrrix, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv.] 


DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promoter the growth of the hair. Bugnert’s 
Fuavogine Extracts are the best.—[ddv.) 


Curr ror Covan or Corn.—Ae soon as there is 
the slightest uneasiness of the Chest, with difficulty of 
ee eadity or indication of Cough, take during the day 
a he “ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 25 cents a box. 
—[Ade.) 


Tur finest and cheapest toilet cologne is Caswell, 
Massey & Co.'s Polo Club. 1121 Broadway and 578 
5th Ave.—[Adv.]} 


C. C. Suayne, Furrier, 108 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pnrity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royvat. Baxina Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N.Y. 


OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something elve may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., aud 814 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 
50 CARDS LaTkST YET, name 
a nicely printed, 10c. 
y quickest returns. Agents make muney ! 
Sake, ba utiful Bainple Book and Largest Outfit, 


. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 
Give US A TRIAL ORDER. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For cirenlar. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


F hie cant postpetd for ox; bots, l6e., Shaudeome 
shoats ucap pidcnsun ios. @- Bc BBQ WH, overty, aes. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878, 
AKER’S 


Breakfast COC0a. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It ia recommended hy physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1577, #0 high ly recommended and un- 
surpneacd. Price, #2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adomine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneous! the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 60 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


HUMAN HAIR 


Something New. 0a 


The attention of la- 
dies fs particularly called 
to my 


INVISIBLE WAVES, 


with the improved elastic springs, 
which require no front nets and no 
hair-pins; are superior to any made, 


patent waves included, improving 
the looks of yung and old charm- 
ingly, as will be readily conceded 
upon examination; from $3 up- 
ward. Warranted naturally curly, 


or money refunded. 
An immenee atock of the genuine 
Langtry or Euglish Bangs, 
from :3 upward. All front pieces 
dreased while you wait,fox Lac. each. 
Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 ‘West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


\ 


Oh my, don’t you look nice. But you needn't be sq 
stuck up! My mamma is going to get someas those 
Diamond Dyes and jixz my clothes over too! 


THE DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK. 
INGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATHERS, 
or any fabric or fancy article, easily and perfectly col- 
ored to an a rown, Green, Blue, 
Scnrlet, Cardinal Re ) Navy Blue, Seal Brown 
Olive Green, and 2 other best colors, warranted Fast 
and Durabl c. kk: 


GOLD PAINT. SILVER PAINT. 


RONZE PAINT. ARTIST’S BLACK. 
‘or gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lampe, Chande- 
Le en ioc Kinda an Say Bo Senin package 
e price ig an 
atthe dmineles or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & ©O., Burlingten, Vt. 


Cook's Grand Excursions leave New York, 
April 26th, June Ist, Jane 13th, and June 30th, 1883. 
Pasange tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Spe- 
cial facilities for securing good berths. Tourtat 
tickets for individual travellers in Europe, by all 
routes, at reduced rates, 

Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full par- 


ticulara, by mail, 10 cents. Address 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


Sr ELDREDGE: 
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SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every 
Yor 


selected with ent and taste, 
ee VIRGINA. BEE WETE 
Ne. 3231 > 


Weat 24th St., New Work City. 
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VOLUME XVI., NO. 9, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly. 
Price 5 cents. 


Almost every newspaper in the land 


has noticed Harper’s Youne Ports, 
and that in terms of unqualified praise. 
From the immense collection of eulogistic 
notices that have reached them, the Pub- 
lishers select the following, which show 
how universal throughout the country is 
the appreciation of this bright and at- 
tractive periodical. 


What the Critics say about 


THE PICTURES. 


The illustrations are in the best style of art as ap- 
plied to wood-engraving.— Worcester Spy. 

Then look at the pictures. Here are {illustrations 
of just such a varied Kind as will amuse children of 
all ages. You might start with the pretty outlines 
of Kate Greenaway and conclude with the moat elub- 
orate pictorial art, due to the best designers and en- 
gravers iu the country.—J. Y. H 

The very best artists draw for young readers, and 
the resources of the great Harper establishment com- 
mand the best that is in the market. For a Holiday 
book, there is no better—Bufalo Express, 

As for the pictures, they are beyond criticism, and 
show a thorough appreciation of the needs of the 
young people.—Jndianapolie Herald, 


THE STORIES. 


This incomparably best-tllustrated magazine for the 
young. Why, do yon know, ft has ‘Mr. Stubbs's 
Brother” and “Talking Leaves” and ‘Tom Fair- 
weather” in it, You ask some boy who has read 
them what he thinks of those storles.—Loutaville Post. 

It ia full of charming short stories, framed especially 
for the juvenile intelligence.—San Francisco Bulletin, 

This volume contains several stories as interesting 
and original 18 any that bave recently been published 
anywhere.—N. Y. World. 

There is always a good continued story on hand.— 
Willumette Farmer, Portland, Oregon. 

There is the proper combination of continued story 
and of individual article, and the illustrations are 
apeciully prepared.—Toronto Mail, 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ARTICLES. 


It is replete with matter that is interesting, attrac: 
tive, and really valuable for children.—Loutsville Chris- 
tian Observer. 

Harven's Youne Prorix abounde with fact and fic- 
tion of the highest order for their fustruction and 
entertainment.— Zion's Herald, Boston. 

The paper contains much sober, sensible reading.— 
Home Farm, Angusta, Me. 

The amount of instruction in this book te simply 
marvellous, and the most cultured person can find, in 
a hasty glance over its pages, eomething which he did 
not know before.—Lowell Times. 

The chapters on birda, cats, dogs, pigs, flowers and 
plants, the seasons, and the holidays are chock-full of 
information, pleasantly imparted.—Syracuse Journal. 


THE PAPER IN GENERAL. 


Harrrr’s Youna Proprex is the best weekly for 
children in America.—Southwestern Christian Adoo- 
cate, New Orleans. 

Harrnn’s Youno Prorre for 1882 encloses so much 
between its handsome covers that it seems in Iteelf 
an epitome of story, travel, science, art, and all that 
can amuse.—Lipptncott’s Magazine, 

Haxree’s Youne Pxorie has already taken the 
highest rank as a weekly illustrated paper for the 
young.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

It is by far the best weekly publication pat in the 
hands of youth.— Utica Observer. 

Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with good 
thinge.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Ite standard ie higher than that of any weekly pub- 
Neation for the young, and the literary and art talent 
devoted to making {t pleasing and instructive is the 
best in America.— Boston Globe. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 a year; Five Sub- 
scriptions for one year, $7.00—payable in ad- 
vance. Volume IV. began with Number 157, 
published November 3, 1882. 

Remittances should be made by Post- office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PuBLisHERs, 
Frankcin Squank, New Yort. 


EF” 4 sample cxipy sent on receipt of 3 three 
cont stamp, : 7 oc i oo 


about 


ri, 


rats 


writicleg, 
beds 
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$C. & S. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THE 


Co-operative Dress Association 


HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY 


Gipson, Crawford, & Simpson 


At about 50c. on the Dollar, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Are now offering a choice selection of Spring 
Novelties in Plain and Fancy Printed Satin- 
faced French Foulards, India Pongees, Plain 
Colored Corahs, &e. 


Broadway and {9th St 


fe now being retailed at their store, Corner of 
Sater and 19th Street, at such prices as 
have never been Known in the Retail 


ods business. 
ei soniial to call and examine stock and prices, 


—_— 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 


am TRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 


Three-Qearters of a Million in Steck. 
autgonght for cash, and sold at lowest city prices, 


Silke, Shawls, Trimmings, Hesterz, 


PROPACH’S FRENCH INDICATOR 


FOR 
DRESS-CUTTING, 


Lately introduced in this country by Heng: Propacu, 
of Paris, is now on exhibition at 818 Broadway, where 
the sole agent for this country can be found. The 
Inventor bas bad along European experience in drese- 
making, and the Indicator is the result of the most 
careful study of the defects of all former systems. It 
is simple in use aud absulutely certain in its results, 
We are now prepared to give thia system to the public, 
to auswer correspondence in regard to it, aud to ap- 
point agents throughout the United States. See the 
next number of the Bazar, which will contain a good 
and more full account of the Indicator and its merits, 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


NARD, 9th & Market St, Phileda, 
(Please aay soon zp this Advertisement. 


BRADTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD, 


By Mrs. T. W. DEWING. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 


E4st AR CAR DS.—Tiree large and handsome 
Easter Cards sent postpaid fur 10c., 10 for 25c. 

‘To Teachers ! 50 handsome Easter Carde, assorted, 

sent fur $1. H. A. SMITH & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


$5 to $20 Reidez st bome Sempigs worth $5 roe. 


1 wonld advise every young conple about to furnish 
a house or an apartment to get Mrs. Dewing’s book 
and read it. Her taste is excellent and her advice 
practicable, While she gives some hints to the mill- 
fuvaire, she confines herself to advising the person of 
limited meane. ®° * * It would be pleasant to follow 
Mra, Dewing through each room, for she is full of 
euggestions for the library, the drawing-room, the 
bed-room, and the hall—suggestions, too, that even 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


maence wazste cLoces/[® Hontilliet Brotiers. 


VERY LOW PRICES. 
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During the past week LE BOUTILLIER BROTH- 
ERS have made large purchases for cash, 
at a discount of about 50 per cent. 


THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


ARE NAMED AS SAMPLES OF WHAT LE BOU- 
TILLIER BROTHERS WILL SELL: 


5 cases Manufacturer’s Samples of Fine 
Hamburg Embroideries at 50 cents 
on the dollar. Sold only in strips of 4 yards, 
or half strips, 

500 dozen Towels at $3.00 per dozen; 
never before sold less than $4.50. 

300 dozen Towels, 50 cents each; previ- 
ously sold at 75 cents and $1.00 each. 


PRINTS. 


500 pieces 4-4 Printed Cambries, all 
New Spring Patterns, 7 cts. per yard. 
e 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St, 
_ NEW YORK. 


DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


= 


The only_ establishment making a_ SP IAL 
BUSIN ess of ROSES. 6 Why tel idl SES 
for ROSE alone, Strong Pot Plants suitable for 
immediate bloom delivered safely, postpaid,to any post- 
office. § splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, 
for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for$3; 26for $4: 35 for $5; 
75 for $10; 1\00for $13; WeCIVE a Handsome 
Present of choice and valuable ROSES free 
with every order. Our NEW CUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose.70 pp. elegantly illustrated—free to all, 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


LADIES, 
Send two 8c. stumps to N. ¥. Chemical Co., 3 East 


4th St., N.Y., fora eplenaid little book called “‘Fash- 
tunable Decorations in Gold and other Rich Metals.” 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


ae L&st PAINTING AND EMBROUIDEBING.” 
(Copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 

set of colors for above new and beautiful art-work, 

& 00 oat box; with full inetructions for use. The 

Moet thorough instruction given in pictorial and dec- 

orative es Studio 9, 38 Union Square. 

Bracvon & Fenermi, Artists, Send 6c. for Catalogue. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. GQ. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon bis own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracta made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hazper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


KEEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
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VOLUME XVI, No, 9, 


A VALENTINE 


THE LOVER, “GREAT JUPITER! WHERE IS THAT LETTER I WROTE TO MATILDA?” 


FACETIZE. 


A poor Irishman passing a butcher's shop one day 
observed some liver for sale. Not knowing what it 
was, he inquired of the butcher, and whether it: was 
cheap and good to ent, receiving an answer in the 
affirmative. He said that he would like to buy some, 
but his o!d woman kuew only how to boil “ pratices,” 
whereupon the butcher good-naturedly offered to write 
him a recipe for preparing the savory dish. With chis 
and his purchase dangling conspicuously in his hand, 
Pat sallied forth in triumph. He had not proceeded 
far, however, before a lean and hungry dog which had 
been prowling around seized the tasty morsel with his 
jaws, and made off as fast as his legs could carry him. 

at, inno wise disconcerted, turned round with a broad 
gtin on his countenance, and, shaking his fist at the 
canine thief, who was fast disappearing in the distance, 
said, “ Arrah, ye dirty blackguard, ye're sowld this 
time! You've got the liver, but you can’t cook it, for 
I've got the resate in me pocket.” 

a ge ee 

A promising boy, not more than five years old, hear- 
ing a gentleman at his father’s table discussing the 
familiar line, “An honest man's the noblest work of 
God,” said he knew it wasn’t trne: his mother was 
better than any man that ever was made. 

> 

In Dresden many years ago a Jarge palace was burn- 
ed to the ground. It was winter; the wells were 
frozen, and people dreaded the intense cold. Specta- 
tors there were many, but few were willing to help in 
extinguishing the fire. Among the crowd stood a stout 
gentleman well wrapped in furs, and watching the 
grand sight with enjoyment. 

“Come, sir,” cried a voice from the ranks of the 
water-carriers, ‘just lend us a hand, will you?” 

“Tam Councillor X.,” answered the man in the fur 
coat. 

“And Iam the Duke of Z.,” retorted the water-car- 
rier; and so saying, he emptied his bucket over the 
head of the idler. 


” 


VOICE FROM THE SUN-LBONNET. “SAKES ALIVE! 


— INSCRIPTION ~ 


“THE IMPORTED MANNER. 


THE FINDER (reads). “ON, M¥ DEAR, SWEET, DARLING LITTLE DUCKLET, IF I HAD YOU 
NOW I WOULD JUST KISS YOU ELEVEN THOUSAND — 


AIN'T IT NICE, NEITHER?” 


An eminent English dramatist was about to read a 
new piece of his to the company of a certain theatre, 
when, gravely rising trom his seat and opening a black 
bag he carried, he walked round the stage and placed 
a new pocket-handkerchief in the hands of each of the 
actors and actresses present, simply remarking, “ Par- 
don me, but this is a tragedy.” 

Se 

Von Kalkbrenner, the noted pianist, used to pride 
himself on the particle which preceded his name, and 
paraded it on every occasion. 

“Do you know,” he once said to an acquaintance, 
“that the nobility of my family dates from the Cru- 
sades? One of my ancestors accompanied the Emper- 
or Barbarossa—” 

“On the piano 2?” asked the other. 

a 

Lady Bloomfield, in her Reminiscences of Court and 
Diplomatic Life, tells a curious anecdote about her 
own father, who isolated himeelf from the younger 
members of his family on account of his dislike to the 
noise of children. ‘It is said,” she writes, “* that one 
day my father was walking in Portland Place, when 
he met a nurse carrying a bl in her arms, and be- 
ing struck by the beanty of the infant, he inquired 
whose it was. ‘The nurse, much astonished, answered, 
“Your own, Sir Thomas!” 

aS 

An Irish wit, hearing that a stingy and slovenly bar- 
rister had started for the Continent witb a sbirt and a 
guinea, observed, ‘He'll not change either tll he 


comes back.” ° 


“What's the crowd about ?” queried a stranger, a8 
he noticed a stream of visitors going into a fashion- 
able residence. ~ a 

“T's a silver weddin'’,” obligingly replied his in- 
formant. 

“What's a silver weddin’ 2” , 

“Why, a chap’s been married twenty-five times, aud 
he’s a-celebratin’ of it.” 


DASH UP WITHOUT SLACKING, AS IF YOU WERE GOING TO RUN YOUR POLE THROUGH ANYTHING 
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HOW SKILLED WORK REMUNERATES WOMEN. 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


HE editor of one of the leading reviews in the United States 
ji was sitting at his desk last week when I called to ask him a 
question, It had come to my knowledge that he was employing the 
services of Women as book-keepers in his publishing department, 
and I wished to ask him how the experiment worked, In answer 
to my inquiry (which was made with little preliminary palaver, for 
business is business, especially in business hours) he pushed back 
his chair, and with the earnestness and intelligence of a man who 
believes in a reform which he has instituted, proceeded to give the 
results of his experience, first, however, shutting the door of his 
private office in order that the four or five young women account- 
ants in the front room might not hear what he was going to say, 

“During the last six years,” he began, “I have employed twelve 
or fifteen women as book-keepers, secretaries, copyists, and clerks, 
and go satisfactorily that I do not see why publishers in general 
inight not pursue a similar course. Of course our book-keeping is 
not so intricate or responsible as that of the largest publishing 
houses, nor do I think that, in the present condition of the sex, 

a woman could readily be found who could act as head hook- 

keeper for an immense publishing firm, for instance. But in es- 

tablishments where the transac- 
tions are less in number, size, and 
complication I see no. reason why 
women can not keep the books as 
well as men do; and it seems to 
me to be the duty of publie-spir- 
ited citizens to take some part in 
solving the pressing and almost 
paramount problem of how to 
provide with honorable and re- 
munerative employment the daily 
increasing class of women who are 
thrown upon their own resources 
for a livelihood. Now my expe- 
rience has been directly in the 
face of the current objections to 
such acourse. In the first place, 
the women whom I have employ- 
ed during these six years have 
not been kept at home by sick- 
ness oftener than the same nuin- 
ber of men would have been, and 
their regularity and punctuality 
have demonstrated to me the fal- 
lacy of the popular idea that wou- 
en physically are less capable of 
performing such service than men, 

Temphasize this point; I feel that 
it deserves to be emphasized. I 
do not say that my book-keepers 
have never lost a day through 
sickness of any kind; that not 
one of them ever has a severe cold 
or a touch of fever; what I do 
say is that ill health has not in- 
capacitated them for work often- 
er or to a greater extent than 
would have been the case with 
the same number of men in the 
same situation; and since woman 
is generally supposed to be more | 
or less of an invalid, and there- 
fore not a first-class candidate for 
business honors, I am inclined to 
make a distinet and lucid note of 
my experience as an employer in 
this respect. 

_“In the next place, my expe- 
rience has been that the women 
whom I have employed are not un- 
fitted for business by reason of 
their expected or impending mar- 
rage. All advocates of providing 
remunerative work for women are 
met by the objection that, since 
Women intend sooner or later to 
get married, they will not take the 
pains to learn thoroughly a busi- 
hess which at any moment they 
may be called upon to abandon. 
But the book-keepers in my office 
have done their work as diligently 
and intelligently as if they expect- 
ed to continue in it till they die. 
Whether or not they purpose to 
. married I don’t know; but I 
eel sure that at present none of 
them are engaged.” 

“ Why ” 2 

“ Because they would have told 

me, if such were the case, If one 
of them was engaged to be mar- 
ried, she would be sure to drop 

Some intimation of it, either by 
her demeanor, or by casually re- 
marking, with the usual pretty 
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archness of manner, that she doesn't a/eays expect to work for a 
living. Sometimes vou can tell that a young woman is under contract 
by the occasional or frequent appearance of the same young man at 
the office, or just outside of it. But girls who have sense are smart 
enough to keep their lovers at a distance during business hours.” 

“ And also,” J interrupted, “ not to tell their employers about it ?” 

“ Perhaps so,” he replied ; “ there certainly exists no insurmount- 
able obstacle,” 

“Tow about the matter of salaries? It is sometimes urged in 
behalf of women that employers can-obtain their services at just 
one-half the cost of men’s.” 

“Well, I should be sorry to say that I paid a woman Jess than 
T would pay a man for the same sort and amount of work, My 
head book-keeper receives eight hundred dollars a year, and if she 
were a man I should give her a thousand dollars. But there are 
certain things that a man in her position would do which it is 
inexpedient for her to do. For instance, every now and then it is 
necessary for a head book-keeper to go to the bank and arrange 
with the cashier or teller some little inaccuracy or misunderstand- 
ing in the entries in the bank-book, If a woman were asked to 
make the journey, and to set matters straight, she would blush and 
become disconcerted. She would not feel that it was in the line 
of her duties,” 
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“Which is the same as saying, I suppose, that in the present 
state of the banking business it would be considered irregular to 
send a woman on such an errand.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Yet I do not see,’ I added, “why a woman clever enough to 
perform the duties of a head book-keeper could not step over to 
the bank and fix things herself as satisfactorily as a man could.” 

“Undoubtedly she might,” he answered, “ but the convention- 
alities at present hardly admit of it. So we send a young man— 
our mailing clerk ; and as meanwhile he must leave his own work, 
we can not afford to pay the woman book-keeper as much as if she 
were of the other sex, and could conduet the whole business her- 
self. I mention this only as oue instance. There are several other 
eases which would show that a woman head book-keeper is not 
quite so valuable as her rival of the opposite gender, Accordingly, 
although in our establishment we pay her only eight hundred dol- 
lars a year instead of one thousand dollars, we feel that no dis- 
crimination is made on account of sex, but that she really receives 
as much as a man would for the amount of work performed. 
Our assistant book-keepers get five hundred dollars and upward, 
or the same salary we should pay to men, Our copyists have a 
dollar a day; and you can always find a copyist at that price.” 

Truth, however, compels the declaration that the learned editor's 
views and practice in this regard 
are exceptionally equitable. The 
custom among business men is to 
pay women book-keepers about 
one-half of what men book-keep- 
ers are paid. Into the reasons 
for this distinetion I do not now 
enter; but the fact is indisputa- 
ble, and some excellent citizens 
| Wi are using it with business houses 
Nit IW ii as an argument for employing 

women, Lf by means of it some 

women are enabled to find re- 

av cm munerative work who otherwise 
aA would not, perhaps in time they 

a Mi it will demonstrate by their faithful- 
il ness and capability that the dis- 
tinction is one without a differs 
ence. Place auc dames ! 

“The other day,” said T, contin- 
uing the conversation, ‘IT met a 
well-known carpet manufacturer, 
who declared that he would nev- 
er again employ young women in 
his designing department. ‘They 
flirted and danced all the while,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘and when the 
boss’s back was turned the boys 
did the same. Result, total de- 
moralization, and we had to get 
rid of them,’ The same day I 
learned from another carpet man- 
ufacturer that in his judgment it 
was utterly impractical for young 
men and women to learn carpet 
designing in the same room, One 
of his designers, he added, had a 
daughter who assisted her father, 
and got along very well, but she 
was out of sight of the boys. 
How is it with book-keeping ?” 
L inquired of the editor. 

“The results are more satisfac- 
tory,” he replied, “ where the sex- 
es are not indiscriminately mixed, 
If I had a man for a head book- 
keeper, his assistants might well 
enough be women, but I should 
not think for a moment of hav- 
ing two of them women and the 
other two men. Boys will be 
boys. Why, if I was eighteen 
years old, I_ know perfectly well 
how I should act myself. My 
book- keepers and copyists are 
young women exclusively, and 
they work along homogeneously.” 

How very comfortable they 
looked in their bright, spacious 
front office—head book-keeper, 
assistants, copyists —and how 
smoothly they transacted the busi- 
ness of that counting-room! It 
was a pleasure to see them, and 
doubly a pleasure to see them 
there. Kee, 

That very day I saw the princi- 
pal of a well-known business col- 
lege at the hour when its exercises 
were closing. Several young wo- 
men, pupils of the institution, were 
passing through the reception- 
room on their way down-stairs. 

“ Are you fitting them for book- 
keeping ¢”’ L asked. Sc 

“Yes,” replied the principal ; 
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“but whether they will practice the art or not I 
don’t know. Their parents are able to support 
them, and expect to do so; but if adversity ever 
comes, these girls are sure of a chance to support 
themselves. The opportunities are more numer- 
ous than they used to be. A short time ago I ad- 
dressed to some of the best business houses in this 
city a circular, in which I said: ‘I know of a few, 
well-trained, well-cultured young women who can* 
do the work of cashiers, correspondents, book- 
keepers, amanuenses, type- writers, and geueral 
clerks in offices where such work is desirable, I 
speak for none but good, capable girls, who have 
heen under my instruction, and whose qualifica- 
tions are known to me; and I shall be glad to doa 
double service in securing to them good places and 
to employers valuable assistance.’ The answers 
received enabled me to place very opportunely 
some young women who greatly needed such help. 
There is my secretary [pointing to a young wo- 
man at a desk covered with papers]: she is 
cashier, correspondent, book-keeper, ammanuensis, 
all in one; she has the sense of order, which is 
woman’s pre-eminently ; she takes charge of all 
my affairs, and she knows where to lay her hand 
on any document I may require. 1 pay her twen- 
ty-five dollars a week, and she is worth every cent 
of it. I sent another pupil of mine to a business 
man down town; he wanted somebody to take 
eare of his papers, to keep his office in order, to 
tell him where to find things, and occasionally to 
act a secretary. He pays her eight dollars a 
week, and she is glad to get it. A dealer in rib. 
bons called on me for a boy to act as book-keeper. 
‘You don’t want a boy,’ J said; ‘you want a girl’ 
and I sent him one. He pays her ten dollars a 
week, and a boy would cust him twenty. But 
she is satisfied, in fact, delighted, with the place.” 

“ And can she meet all her expenses with ten 
dollars a week ?” I asked. 

“Why, certainly, and dress neatly too. She 
and a girl friend occupy the same bedroom, pay- 
ing for it a dollar and a half a week apiece. 
Their dinners they procure down-town, at, say, 
another dollar and a half a week (they know how 
to get the worth of their money). Breakfasts 
and suppers they prepare themselves in their own 
room. It isn’t much trouble, and they like the 
fun.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


“"——“HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


and Hattrer’s BAZAR may be had for the years 
1880, Lkel, and 1862. Those acishing to com- 
plete their jiles will please send in their orders 
without delay. 11 is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


es Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with good 
things." — Chicago Inter Ocean, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Ittustratep WEEKLY, 


Published February 20, contains a rare assort- 
ment of stories, attention heing equally divided 
hetween the girls and boys. The former will turn 
with eager interest to Vic Vinton's Valentine,” a 
story of school-girl life, by Miss AGNES Carr, and 
to Chapters NAVI. and NNVIL, of “ Nan.” by 
Maes. Lucy C. Linir, the experiences of that litle 
heroine becoming more exciting aud pathetic ax the 
story draws to a close. The boys will linger re- 
gretfully over the concluding chapter of “ Reg,” by 
Marraew Ware, Jun., and will follow with de- 
light the fortunes of the valiant dog “ Rouser,” as 
described by L, A. B. Curtis. 

There is a timely article on “Washington in 

roth,” and Mus. M. EB. SANGSTER gives some plea- 
sant information in regard to the great hero in 
an article entitled “The Minuet” James Or1s 
introduces his readers to a pleasant ganie for tin- 
ter evenings, entitled * King’s Court.” 

This Nuuber ix conspicuous for its beantiful 
artarork, The front yuye, © Ye Dance of Olden 
Time,” is by Mus, Jessie SHWePHERD. The stories 
ave illustrated by Mrs. Sureuerp, Miss) Jessie 
McDerorr, and W. 1. Suerrarp, There is a 
beautiful full-page engraving, entitled “ Little 
Snow. Shoes,” and a graceful winter sketch by H. 
L. Brown, entitled “Why So Tearful?” “I Did 
It With My Little Hatchet” ix. a most amusing and 
timely “ Comic,” by Chip. 
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MI-CAREME. 


(PVHE old Latin phrase of quadragesima, 
; in relation to the fortieth day before 
_ Easter, enduring chauges through the Ital- 
ian quaresina, and the Spanish cuaresma, be- 
comes in French caréme—a word which we 
seldom hear in this country, except in the 
brief suspension of humiliation and prayer 
which comes with Mid-Lent Sunday, and 
known as the Mi-Caréme, and known then, 


perhaps, as much to the world of fashion as 
to any other. 

The especial reasons for a suspension of 
fast and a swift short return of festivity 
the authorities of rite and ritual can eas- 
ily give. Perhaps there are not many that 
stay to question, so long as they receive the 
liberty; although let us hope that they 
who pretend to fast do not do so grudging- 
‘ly, for the most part, and are not unwisely 
eager for the gay respite. Yet it is not to 
be expected that even the rigid obeyer of 
religious law shall not find something plea- 
sant, whatever may be the reasons for its 
existence, in the sanctioned custom that 
lifts the veil of seriousness or of gloom and 


lets the sunshine through, and for one quick, 


flash gives the penitent surcease of sorrow, 
and his bride to the waiting lover. 

Perhaps the prettiest practice of any that 
belong to this brief and welcome season is 
the sweet old keeping of the Mid-Lent Sun- 
day as Mothering Sunday. Then—and the 
custom held, if we mistake not, as late as 
the seventeenth century, and may still hold 
in the more remote regions of England and 
Scotland for aught we know—every ’pren- 
tice lad and every lass that was out at serv- 
ice, every new-made bride or groom, every 
son or daughter living apart from the old 
fireside of childhood, the heart warming 
with thoughts of home, made a point and 
ceremony of going to see the unforgotten 
mother, and of carrying to her some curious 
and unexpected gift—that is, unexpected 
only in the light of its novelty—on which 
time and effort and ingenuity had to. be 
expended, unless resort was had to the 
stereotyped simnel-cake. Let the gift be 
what it might, on that day the mother was 
a person of more than ordinary considera- 
tion, a crowned queen of her simall domain 
receiving homage. In return this good mo- 
ther treated her home-coming children, ac- 
cording to universal usage, which is really 
about as potent as the written law even at 
the present day, to a dish of furmenty, which 
pleasant and innocent compound was made 
of milk in which were boiled wheat, sugar, 
and spices, or else to pancakes, called car- 
lings, made of soaked pease fried in butter, 
and seasoned with pepper and salt. This 
little dish had a curious and rather interest- 
ing derivation—pease, or beans either, for 
the matter of that, when thus treated, being 
understood to typify a sort of repentance 
or confession of sin, since it is necessary, in 
order to repent perfectly, that confession 
should “Jie in steepe in the water of medi- 
tation.” 

Sometimes the gift to the mother on this 
Mothering Sunday, as we have mentioned, 
consisted of a simnel-cake—a preparation 
made of flour dyed with saffron, the crust 
brushed over with the glair of egg, and then 
baked till hard as rock-candy is, and the in- 
side consisting of a delicious and expensive 
hodge-podge made of all the rich ingredi- 
ents which go to complete our best mince- 
pies or wedding cake, with candied fruits 
and nut kernels, and orange and lemon 
peels besides, 

“Tl to thee a simnel bring 

%Gainst thou go a-mothering, 

So that, when she blesses thee, 

Half the blessing thou'lt give me,” 
sang HERRICK, with pleased observance of 
the rustic customs, few of which escaped 
him, the entire custom, cake and all, being 
very probably an ancient one of pagan de- 
scent, adopted into Christian manners, jrst 
as the early clergy bad a cross stamped ou 
the bun now known as the hot cross-bun. 
Thus they turned into a Christian custom, 
whether the people would or no, the old pa- 
gan way the Saxons had of eating a cake of 
that sort in honor of their goddess Eastre, 
just in the same way they made the Carni- 
val preceding Lent out of the ancient Ro- 
man Saturnalia, and as, in the wisdom of 
the Chureh, many another ancient form was 
adopted, in order that the populace might 
not notice the instilling of a new life and 
soul into its dead bones. Perhaps, after all, 
our own eating of certain birds and sauces 
at Thanksgiving, of certain puddings at 
Christmas, of certain flesh and vegetables 
and ices at Fourth of July, is not so very 
distinct a babit from that of the old Saxons 
munching their raisin cakes to their god- 
dess Eastre. 

We are all fond of pleasure—so fond of it 
that memory of what pleasures we have had 
nearly eclipses, and more especially so in a 
healtby mind, the memory of much sorrow, 
and makes it difficult to recall all the an- 
guish of a past pain. Thus people throw 
themselves, wherever it is kept, into the 
gayeties of Carnival, even glad to do, if the 
chance occur, as they do in Venice when 
keeping a second Carnival of a fortnight at 
Ascension-tiine, in connection with the mar- 
riage of the Doge to the Adriatic, and call- 
ing it the festival of the Bucentaur; and in 
the same spirit we hail this brief remission 
of the Mi-Caréme with open arms and will- 
ing hands. But, to our own mind, better 
than Mid-Lent dance or dinner, better than 


Mid-Lent marriage or any of the spontane- 
ous festivity, is the old, old fashion of “mo- 
thering.’ There was no such thing then as 
being ashamed of the mother: she was the 
best there was. 

There is little danger of the adoption of 
such a fashion on these shores, where, if 
contemporaneous fiction gives any standard 
by which to form an opinion, mothers are 
not of immense social account, seldom or 
never appearing in the tales of the day, and 
of little use or consequence in the plot when 
they do. But, nevertheless, it would per- 
haps do us no harm in the midst of our 
strength and self-satisfaction to remember 
that there have been times and occasions 
when mothers had authority, did not step 
to the rear and abandon the world to their 
daughters, were considered capable of rear- 
ing a generation, and continuing its con- 
duct in some measure after it was reared, 
and were accustomed to receive obedience 
as if, let what would be said of the divine 
right of kings, the divine right of parents 
remained unimpaired. 

If, then, the Mi-Caréme, with the celebra- 
tion of its old Mothering Sunday, could 
build up in the hearts of youths and maid- 
ens a reverence for elders which does not 
now seem to be too widely felt, and a slight 
distrust of themselves, which would do them 
no harm, it might be a season to be met 
with some observance, and valuable through 
the emotions and thouglits it aroused by 
such celebration, in the light of the danger 
of the abandonment of society and civiliza- 
tion to the young people of to-day. 


KALSOMINING. 


ALSOMINING is of two kinds—plain 
and ornamental. The plain branch 
is almost. exclusively in the hands of our 
colored fellow-citizens. There is a cnrious- 
ly intimate connection between kalsomin- 
ing and the work of the colored ministry. 
Skill and suecess in preaching and kalso- 
mining seem to go together, aud no colored 
ininister attains eminence among his people 
unless he is also renowned for his mastery 
over the kalsomining brush. Whether the 
practice of whitening fences and walls 
strengthens the kalsominer’s aspirations 
atter purity of character, or whether the 
pity supposed to be juseparable from the 
ministerial profession readily expresses it- 
self with lime, it would be diftieult to de- 
cide, The fact that the colored pulpit: is 
incomplete without the kalsomining pail is, 
however, too well established to admit of a 
doubt. 

There is no slight resemblance between 
kalsominers and phunbers, The kalsominer, 
when he comes to his work in the morning, 
invariably places his pails and brushes on 
the floor, and then goes home to get some- 
thing which he has forgotten. This is pre- 
cisely analogous to the invariable custom 
of the plumber, who always goes back to 
the slop for more tools. The kalsominer is 
also extremely contemptnonus in speaking 
of the work done by previous Kalsominers, 
and the plumber never fails to remark that 
the man who “put in that there joint,” or 
made the connection between the kitchen 
sink and the drain-pipe, was a mere pretend- 
er to the art of plumbing. 

The plain kalsominer is mueh more de- 
struetive of carpets and furniture than is 
the ornamental kalsominer. ‘This is proba- 
bly due to peculiarities of race. The eolor- 
ed man is not naturally careful, and is rare- 
ly annoyed by the sight of “matter out of 
place.” He spills huge drops of kalsomine 
on the carpet and the chairs, and leaves the 
print of his pail on the lid of the piano with- 
out any remorse of conscience. The orna- 
mental kalsominer, on the contrary, is nsu- 
ally a careful man, who prides himself on 
his ability to kalsomine a ceiling without 
spilling a drop. This is one of his virtues, 
and he very properly takes care to have it 
rewarded in his bill. 

To the neat and economical housewife 
there is something very seductive in the art 
of kalsomining. It makes the walls and 
cecilings of her house perfectly clean, and it. 
is far less costly than the processes of paint- 
ing or papering. Were she to confine her- 
self to plain kalsomining, and to enlist the 
services of the colored preacher with his 
whitewash pail, she would have little to re- 
gret except the incidental destruction of 
furniture. It is when she elects to have 
her walls tinted, and employs the orna- 
mental kalsominer to carry out her ideas, 
that she begins to learn what mental suffer- 
ing really is. 

It seems a perfectly simple thing to select a 
given tint, say pale pink, and to tell the kal- 
sominer that the walls of a particular room 
must be colored with that particular tint. 
The process of so coloring them would also 
be a simple oue could the kalsominer be in- 
duced to submit his own wishes to those of 
his employer. In poiut of fact, he never so 
submits them. He does not boldly assert 
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that his employer shall not have i 
walls. On the contrary, he sie Sora 
ability to mix the finest of pale pink kalgo- 
mine, and his perfect willingness to do 80 
but all the time he is secretly resolyed that 
not a drop of pink kalsomine shall enter 
that honse except over his dead body. He 
therefore proceeds to mix a pale green fluid 
which, if he is detected in the act, be un- 
blushingly declares to be precisely the tint 
that his employer selected. Compelled to 
abandon his green tint, he mixes a deep 
purple one, which he still stoutly maintaing 
to be pale pink. Determined honsewiveg 
have sometimes fonght this battle with the 
kalsominer until he has mixed from twenty- 
five to thirty different tints, ranging all the 
way from blue-black up to light cream-col- 
or, without once prevailing upon him to 
produce the desired pale pink. Unless the 
housewife is resolved to have her pale pink 
or nothing, she wastes time and patience in 
this preliminary struggle with the kalao- 
miner. He will never yield, and there is no 
choice between permitting him to select his 
own tint and ordering him to take up his 
pails and leave the honse. 

Probably the best plan is to permit the 
kalsominer to nse his first-selected substi- 
tate for the pale pink or other color desired 
by his employer, and then to hold him 
strictly to it. Great fearlessness and a 
stubborn will are required in order to ac- 
complish this task, but it must be accom- 
plished if the housewife is to retain any 
sort of peace of mind. Left to himself, the 
kalsominer will decorate every moulding 
and inequality of the wall or ceiling with a 
separate color, The result will be a dis- 
cordant and terrific symphony in colored 
kalsomine, for which there is no remedy but 
the instant employment of a paper-banger 
with paper and paste-pot, or of a plain kal- 
sominer with instructions to cover his pre- 
decessor’s work with a thick coating of 
pure whitewash. 

Ornamental kalsomining is really only a 
branch of wall-papering. Itisthe preliminary 
process which renders papering inevitable. 
The ornamental kalsominer is always a pa- 
per-hanger, and the fact explains his obsti- 
nacy in point of tints. He knows that the 
more discontented with kalsomine he can 
make his employer the sooner she will em- 
ploy him to hide the traces of his insincere 
and calenlating brush. Were this to be 
fully known and appreciated by honsewives, 
the trade of the ornamental kalsominer 
would be at an end, for walls would be pa- 
pered in the first instance, and without the 
preliminary waste of kalsomine. The plain 
kalsominer with his whitewash pail has his 
uses, but the ornamental kalsominer is a 
spoiler of the domestic peace aud purse. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING SUITS, 


OMBINATIONS of two materials are seen in 
most of the costumes imported for spring 

and summer. The rule with these is a plain fab- 
rie for the waist and drapery, with figured goods 
for the lower skirt, but there are a few excep- 
tions that prove the rule. For the first spring 
dresses for the street, cashmere of the fine quali- 
ties that resemble Henrietta cloth is used for the 
basque and over-skirt, or for the polonaise, while 
the lower skirt, or rather the flounces or pleat- 
ings that represent the lower skirt, are of otto- 
man silk with blocks of satin upon it, or else 
stripes of velvet are upon plaid ottoman silk, or 
perhaps the skirt is made of checked silk. There 
are also dresses entirely of woollen stuff, such as 
the new beigette (which is a substantial kind of 
French bunting), or of light twilled camel’s-hair; 
for these dresses the pleated wool skirt is plaid- 
ed, while the over-dress is plain wool, and there 
are many wool skirts of dark grounds that have 
very large balls in the richest cashmere colors. 
The variety shown at present consista of plain 
grounds, blocks, checks, small broken plaids, 
some very large blocks, plain stripes alternating 
with plaid stripes, and the large ball and disk 
patterns, Some of the new dresses are mono- 
tone, and for these a third material, usually vel- 
vet, is added, but in others there are very strong 
contrasta, among which green trimmed with red 
prevails, and there is a tendency to introduce or- 
ange and flame-colors amid dark and quiet tints. 


VELVET RIBBON, 


Velvet ribbon is brought into use again for 
trimming cashmeres and silks. It is used in 
great quantities on the box-pleated skirts, being 
sometimes placed in three parallel rows down 
each broad box pleat, and Jaid in loops that over- 
lap each other at the end, while on simpler dress- 
es it is placed acrosa the box pleats near the foot, 
forming a kind of border of three or four paral- 
lel rows. The inch-wide ribbon is most used for 
these trimmings, and that two inches wide, with 
satin on the wrong side, is useful for the long- 
looped bows and chains that are placed down the 
front of the skirt and corsage, on the back of the 
basque and overskirt, and as a kind of sash that 
drapes the front—not the back—of the skirt, be- 
ginning on the sides, and being curved down amid 
the front draperies and loosely tied there. Rows 
of inch-wide velvet ribbon outline a square yoke 
on the shoulders of woollen basques, or else three 
rows very near together, and sometimes lapping, 
are placed straight duwn the front from the collar 
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PASSEMENTERIE AND SOUTACHE. 
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Other trimmings consist principally of pleat- 
‘ings, facings, and flounces of the material used 
-in combination with the woollen goods. Velvet 
iis very popular for the small accessories, such as 
:a vest, collar, cuffs, and balayeuse, and is used 
.a8 a third fabric when ottoman silk is chosen 
:for the combination. Satin is also used for pleat- 
uings and plastrons, and especially for facings of 
ibright color, but it ia not seen in the profusion 
lately fashionable. Embroidered dress patterns 

. ‘of nung’ veiling and cashmere are very largely 
‘imported, and are made up with the Greek over. 
skirt and hanging loose pleats that are edged 


«with embroidery. 
BUTTONS AND CLASPS. 


‘Buttons remain small and inconspicuous, and 
‘are no longer used for show, but merely to do 
service for fastening the dress; they are, how- 


‘ever, very pretty when made of crocheted silk in 
-ball shape, on which a star or square is wrought, 


cand these are placed in two rows close together 


‘down the front. There are also many flat metal 


‘buttons the size of a silver half-dime, some of 


which are polished blue steel with a gray stecl 
‘rim, or they may have a bronze ground, with a 
‘gilt crescent moon showing the profile face of a 
‘man in it, with tiny gilt stars beyond, or else the 
plain black surface may be dotted with stcel, gilt, 
‘or jet beads; bone and vegetable-ivory buttons 
‘of various colors are also shown in both flat and 
‘ball shapes, Clasps with animals’ heads in them 
sare placed just below the dress collar, and take 
‘the place of a brooch; these are shown with ivory, 
‘bone, or metal heads of Skye terriers, griffins, or 
Tiong, with a frame-like border around them of 
‘black metal or of steel, and they have a hook 
and eye to fasten them like the clasps used on 
‘cloaks. These are also used for catching up the 
‘draperies of the skirt, and are sometimes placed 
‘in double rows down the left side of a skirt to 
‘partly fill a place not covered by drapery. 


MANNER OF MAKING NEW SUITS. 


The reader will be glad to know that dresses 
made last year can be easily altered into the new 
styles, and this will probably always be true as 
‘long as the sensible plan of combining two ma- 
terials prevails. There are also designs that suit 


‘the slender and designs for the stout, and these 


‘are seen both in the basques with over-skirts and 
by ane varied polonaises, The basques are pos- 
—~ with pointed fronts, very short sides, and 
Larges Square backs that may be varied in the 
fullness of the pleats to suit the size of the wear- 
bichesnad for the stont being pressed flatly and 
aes sabes slightly on the hips, while for the 
ne = they have hollow organ pleats, fluted 
‘fal pleats, or else looped bows of doubled mate- 
Ma’ put on to give a full effect, yet generally 
Ee square outlines. The sharply point- 
i. Hrd of basques are thouglit to be becom- 
ath ; th large and small figures, but for very 
a i rames their beauty is enhanced by having 
faa natn that give greater roundness 
Sante - the belt. The front of the basque is 
a. reasted usually, but sometimes, when a 
let Pointed velvet vest is inserted, there is an 
aig double breasts given by two rows of 
There are a great many vests worn, 


the darts, and the ends are turned un- 
i the effect of a square plastron. 
ba ea of the sleeves have three rows of rib- 
bet round the arm, or else extending up 
hile still others have the outer seam 

htly, and two rows following the 


ve come into vogue seaini end 
i supersede wheels and frogs both in 
pee ene and in soutache braiding. The 

Ims are made of silk cords, and 
sets for the front of the basque; the 
these are sets of six palm leaves in 
loops and buttons to join them, 
plastron just below the dress 
I that part above the darts. 
d barrel-shaped ornaments with passe- 
i a dra) in curves between them 
nk I dina the back of the basque, 
the over-skirt in vari- 
her on one side only, or across the 
f supporting the bouffant drapery 
Iso sets of three ornaments 
two large clusters 
dent balls for the front 
lar one to be placed on 
the waist line in the back. Soutache braid will 
be much used in palms and in parallel rows, and 
the new fancy is to put the braid on a material 
of different color from that of the dress, and then 
braided piece to the dress; for instance, 
{f olive brown cashmere has the olive 
wool soutache braid laid on dark red cashmere, 
which shows with pretty effect through the in- 
terstices of the braiding pattern, and brightens 
the sober brown of the dress. Nine parallel 
f soutache placed on a band three inches 
wide make a very pretty trimming, and is more 
rapidly done than if an intricate pattern is fol- 
lowed; besides, the intricate designs are not al- 
ways effective, and more bold “impressionist” 
patterns with broad curves are preferred instead. 
Palm leaves ten or twelve inches long are seen 
-on some of the handsomest French dresses, while 
.on others there are Gothic points of graceful 
shape made with a few outline curves that are 
-very easily done. Sometimes three or four palm 
sJeaves are placed low on the right side of the 
. draperies of an over-skirt, while a straight apron 
_ above these has parallel rows upon it. The cor- 
sage of coat-like shape of a cashmere suit may 
‘have a narrow velvet vest, with a braided palm 
leaf placed high on each side outside this vest, 
-and a larger palm braided in the lower edge of 
-each front, just where it slopes away below the 
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plain or in blocks, checks, or plaids. 


OVER-SKIRTS, 


Over-skirts are more voluminous in breadth 
than any lately worn, but there is a tendency to 
shorter draperies both in front and back, so that 
the lower skirt is much less concealed than it has 
been. Soft stuffs are required for these full over- 
skirts, and this has much to do with the popu- 
larity of fine cashmeres, as they lend themselves 
to the many folds, “ sagging” puffs, wrinkles, and 
pleats of the new designs. The Henri Trois puff 
all around the hips, gathered or pleated to the 
belt, with fullness in front as well as behind, is 
ove of the features of new dresses; this is liked 
with sharply pointed waists, and will be most 
used by very slender ladies. This puff is not so 
startling as the reader imagines, for it is of the 
drooping baggy kind, clinging to the figure close- 
ly in front and on the sides, but is made quite 
large behind by the pillow bustle, which is now a 
fuller, stiffer pad than those worn last year. In- 
stead of this puff there is sometimes a pleating 
half a yard deep sewed to the belt to hang on the 
front and side breadths; this is curved to be 
shorter on the sides, where it meets a longer back 
drapery; below this in front there may be an 
apron drapery, and stiil lower down one or two 
pleatings. Most over-skirt draperies are irregu- 
lar, that is, they differ on the sides, The long- 
used Greek apron is intensified in shape by being 
caught up higher on the left side and extending 
quite low on the right side; with this it is now 
the fashion to outline a square apron like a 
nurse’s apron on the lower skirt, using bias vel- 
vet or ribbon bands, or else passementerie, or it 
may be a notched silk ruche, and this border 
heads the flounces on the lower skirt. Still other 
Greek aprons are scarfs made by a cluster of 
folds of wool goods draped in a long curve from 
left to right on a skirt of handsome fabric, and 
fastened at each end by buckles, clasps, rosettes, 
or loops of velvet ribbon; above this ts a sag- 
ging puff around the belt, and full draping of 
cashmere behind. In back draperies of cash- 
mere sometimes a whole width and half of an- 
other width are used; the fullness is massed 
at the top by side pleats, there are two double 
box pleats for attaching it to the belt, and the 
lower part may be square-cornered, sewed to the 


sides of tho lower skirt, faced across the bottom, 


and tacked in three or four places across the foot 
to keep it in place, or the lower ends may be 
turned under and sewed out of sight, just as many 


apron fronts are now done. 
PLEATED SKIRTS, FLOUNCES, ETC. 


Box-pleatings covering a plain close founda- 


tion skirt are on the greatest number of import- 


ed dresses. A single row of pleatings, beginning 
under the upper draperies, covers all the visible 
parts below, and this is attached to the founda- 
tion skirt, and in many instances is trimmed with 


velvet ribbon or with soutache. The widths of 


these box pleats differ; some are an eighth of a 
yard wide, with two side pleats folded closely un- 
der them, and separated by only an inch of space 
from the next similar pleating ; others are so wide 
that only one pleating is needed down the front 
breadth, one in each side breadth, and two for the 
back. Occasionally two box-pleated flounces trim 
the front and sides of the skirt, but only one is 
visible below the back drapery, although this back 
drapery is now much shortened. There are also 
dresses with one wide gathered flounce, quite 
straight, hemmed on the lower edge, and with 
two stiff erect frills at the top, each two inches 
wide when finished, of the material doubled ; one 
of these frills may be of velvet, while the other 
and the wide flounce are of blocked ottoman silk ; 
these fall at the foot in a narrow bias gathered 
ruffle of velvet, and perhaps one of pleated satin. 
The wide gathered flounce may be five-eightha of 
a yard deep, and should have in it five and a 
half or six breadths of silk of ordinary width, 
The box-pleatings of lower skirts are attached to 
the foundation skirt only at their top, and are 
held in place by three or four rows of tape tack- 
ed on their wrong side. : 


and among these are Directoire vests and the 
Continental styles sloping wide below the waist, 
and finished at the top with a very deep square- 
cornered collar that fastens low on the bust, while 
there is a standing collar to the plastron inside. 
The military standing collar with square corners 
that nearly meet, or even touch without lapping, 
is seen instead of that with the curved corners so 
long in vogue. These are an inch and a quarter 
high, and may be of velvet, or of the cashmere 
nearly covered with rows of soutache, or it may 
be of the ottoman used in combination, finished 
with a cord or piping fold. The old fashion of 
covering a thick welting cord with the dress ma- 
terial or that of the trimming, and finishing the 
edges of the basque with it, is revived. The new 
and pretty turned-over collars are a compromise 
between the rolling Byron collar and the standing 
bands, as they both stand up and turn down. 
They stand as high as a military band, and are 
turned over all around; they are rolled over as 
deep as an inch and a quarter in front, and near- 
ly a third of an inch behind. This is a pretty 
way of using two materials, having, for instance, 
plaid ottoman silk for the outside, with velvet 
turned over upon it from the inside. Sleeves re- 
main of the close coat shape, following the line of 
the arm very closely until they come to the shoul- 
der, where they are enlarged and rounded to 
stand out and above the armhole. The padded 
roll introduced last year comes in the sleeves of 
almost all French dresses, and to this is now add- 
ed a steel spring six or seven inches Jong that 
gives a high curve to the sleeve, and keeps it 
in place. The trimmings for the front of cor- 
sages are the passementerie and soutache garni- 
tures, vests, and full pleats and shirred plastrons 
in square, oval, or triangular shape; these plas- 
trons are of satin or of ottoman silk, either quite 


FOUNDATION SKIRTS. 


Lower skirts, or foundation skirts, remain very 
narrow, and in many instances consist of but four 
breadths, one in front, which is quite narrow, 
a wider gored breadth on each side, and a straight 
back breadth that is still wider. Silks of the 
cheap qualities used for foundation skirts wear 
so badly that modistes are using more durable 
cashmeres and even cotton satteens for this pur- 
pose; and as these have no body, they are stiff- 
ened in the lower part, and sometimes through- 
out, by thin crinoline lawn lining that adds very 
little to their weight. At the foot the cashmere 
is faced upward for two or three inches, and there 
is no other facing, and no braid 1s used on the 
edge. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaBir, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James W. McCaxery & Co.; and Srery BrotHers. 


PERSONAL. 


AN interesting course of eight morning lec- 
tures on the greut orators—DEMosTHENES; CI- 
CERO; JOHN Pym; Lord Hauirax; Lord Caat- 
HAM; BurkKE, Fox, Pitt, and SHERIDAN; Pat- 
nick Henry; and CLay and WeEsstER—was 
begun on February 15 at Chickering Hall, b 
the eloquent blind preacher, Rev. WiLLIaM H. 
MILBURN. 

—The most expensive private observatory in 
the Stute has just been equipped by RoBert 
McKim, of Madison, Indiana. 

—JouN. G. WHITTIER says nobody ought to 
write after seventy except Dr. HoLmgs, and he 
ought to keep on writing till be is a hundred. 

—The late Professor GEORGE WASHINGTON 

lade mother is alive, at the age of ninety- 
nine. 
—Joun Bricar, ina most cordial and friendly 
letter, declined the Invitation of the New York 
Union League Club to visit America as the club’s 
guest. 

—Last season’s American beauty in London 
was Miss CHAMBERLAIN, who is said to eclipse 
all the other professional beauties. 

—Although in favor of an international copy- 
right from principle, Mr. WiLLiaM BLACK thinks 
if one were established he could not be much 
better off than he has been under the generous 
treatment given him by his American publish- 


ers. 

—The Public Library yard of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, is to be decorated with a memorial 
statue of RALPH WALDo Emerson by thie artist 
who modelled the ‘ Minute-Man,” Mr. DANIEL 
C, FRENCH. 

—Nearly two hundred thousand acres of Mis- 
sissippi delta land has been bought by General 
Goxpon, of Georgia. It is the richest and per- 
haps the most unhealthy land in the world. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Gipgon, of New Orleans, are 
entertaining the youngest daughter of the lute 
Epwin M. Stanton, Miss Bessiz STANTON. 

—Mrs. STEVENSON, of Washington, wife of an 


officer in the Bureau of Ethnology, wears on her 
visiting suit large silver buttons made for her 


by the Navajo Indians during her tour in the 
Southwestern Territories. 

—The late ex-Congressman Lewis Sere, of 
Rochester, New York, began life as a bluck- 
smith. 

—The Philadelphia South Presbyterian Church 
have twice refused to accept the resignation of 
Rev. Dr. Wittram M. BAKER, the author, but 
have finally submitted to a third resignation, on 
account of their pastor's il health. 

—The mother of Josh Billings is ninety-two. 

—An agent of the Russian government, M. 
Evang De ZELLENKOFF, is now iu Massachu- 
setts, having been sent to visit the American 
glass mannfactories. 

—It is said that the four stars, NrLsson, Pat- 
TI, Movgeska, und Lanatry, will carry three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars out of the 
country at the close of their tour throngh the 
States. If they wish to double the sum, they 
will leave it behind them in investinents. 

—The LONGFELLOW statue fund has received 
contributions from some of the French soldiers 
at Fort Kent, Maine, many of whom are descend- 
ants of the Acadinns whom he cclebrated. 

—Antograph hunters will take heart since 
ALEXANDER STEPHENS has declared that he can 
not see why any one should refuse his autograph 
to another unless the refusal is dictated by affec- 
tation, CHARLES SUMNER always gave his when 
asked, and sometimes inclosed with it any auto- 

raph notes of other distinguished men at hand. 
Still as it is now known that frequently the col- 
lections are merely made for sale, most authors 
feel justified iu wasting no valuable time on the 
matter. 

—Mra. Senator Jongs, of Nevada, is afflicted 
with malarial fever. 

—Mirza Yuserr ARSENtIvs, 2 Persian, who 
was interpreter to the Shah when he made his 
European tour in 1873, has been enguyred as 
agent, by the commissioner for Russia, Persia, 
and Central Asia, Mr. Joun L. Graves, for the 
foreign department of the exhibition to be held 
in Boston by the Mechanics’ Charitable Asso- 
ciation next autumn, 

—The sister-in-law of Joun Briant, Mrs. 8am- 
veL Brieut, is visiting in Washington. 

—The oldest clergyman in Massachusetts is 
Dr. LEONARD WITHINGTON, Pastor Emeritus of 
the First Congregational Chureh of Newbury, 
Massachusetts, born in 1789, 

—The dinner given to Mr. Hubert HERKOMER 
by Mr. T. B. ALDRICH, which was attended by 
Mrs. Howe, Dr. Horas, and the author of * Mr. 
Isancs,”? among others, is mentioned as being an 
ideal dinner. We suppose the Barmecidal char- 
acter was in compliment to the Orientalism of 
“Mr, Isuacs.”” Most people would prefer a real 
dinner. 

—The Canadian weather prophets VENNOR 
and WiaGins are owners of almanac publica- 
tions, which accounts for a great dea of the 
milk in their cocoa-nuts. 

—A comfortable little fortune, as all her friends 
will be glad to kuow, bas been left to Miss Su- 
san B. ANTHONY. 

—On her ninetieth birthday Mrs. E. A. Jew- 
ETT, of Georgetown, Mussachusetts, coasted 
down-hill on a hand-sled at a speed faster than 
that of a railway train. 

—Gates of white roses, swung from posts of 
the same flowers, separated the family friends 
from others in the church at the wedding of the 


daughter of Mrs. At 


frage Association 0 
the subject of the 
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torney-General BREWSTER, 

where the bride was assisted by teu bridemaids. 
—Mr. HERKomer’s detinition of “high art” is 

“art which suggests more than it represents.” 
—The statue of Chief-Justice MARSHALL by 


Story is to be of heroic size, cust in bronze in 
Munich or Rome, and will be finished in four 
years. It is now hoped that Mr. Story will exe- 
cute a statue of WEBSTER also. 


—One of the firat throngh trains from San 


Francisco to New Orleans on the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway, 
consisted of sixt 
nary cars. 


bringing people to Mardi Gras, 
een sleeping-cats and six ordi- 


—Mr. Warrtter has expressed the hope that 


the time is not far off when Brown University 
will be open to women 


~—At the meeting of the National Woman Suf- 
f Massachusetts, in Bostou, 
lecture by Miss PaasBe Cowz- 


1N8, a St. Louis lawyer, waa ‘‘ Woman without @ 


Country.”’ 


—The Czar, after the private performance at 


Gatschina by the French players, presented M. 
Coque.in and M. Diguponné each with a oy 
an 


ring, M. SCHURMANN with a diamond one, 


Madame Favankt with a ruby bracelet. 


—The school-children of Washington are to 


celebrate LoNGFELLOW’S birthday on the 27th. 


—The telephone has been introduced into 
Portugal by Mr. Jonn M, Francis, editor of the 
Troy Times, and chargé Waffaires at Lisbon. 
The King has had his town residence connected 
with the Lisbon Telephone Exchange. The 
Czur of Russia has connected Gatschina telephon- 
ically with the Operu-house. 

—The daughter of Chief Justice WalTe Is wit- 
ty, brilliant, and accomplished, and has the fea- 
tures aud the eye-glasses of the typical Boston 

inl. 

a —The London Lancet declares that Professor 
GrawaM Bétt's efforts to apply electricity to 
practical surgery are most praiseworthy, and 
merit the attention of surgeons. 

—It is said that Mr. Fawcett, the Postmaster- 
General of England, is to appojnt a ‘lady prac- 
titioner’”’ to attend the female employés of the 
Post-office in London. 

—MobdEsKa's nume, properly spelled, fs Mo- 
DRZEJEWSKA. 

—The first telegram ever sent by a Chinese 
sovereign to a European court was read by the 
Crown Prince Freperick WILLIAM on the anni- 
versary of his silver wedding. 

—The Queen of Servia writes all her hnebdand’s 
letters, although the poor thing can not paint, 
or embroider, or play the piano. 

—Mr. Unysses Grant and Mr. Jesse GRANT 
are now in Paris, with their families, where they 
expect to be agnin, to meet their father and mo- 
ther, in the summer. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales, the Grand 
Duchess Viapimik of Russia, and the Queen of 
Spain have adopted the style of having mono- 
grams on their note-paper arranged to imitate 
coins, and bearing the writer's favorite device 
or aris, 

—Humsenrt of Italy finds royalty so tiresome 
that he could resign the crown with more relief 
than regret. 

—Qne hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lara were left by ANTHONY TROLLOPE to his fam- 
ily, together with the copyright of fifty novels. 

—The Emperor of Russia often plays battle- 
door and shuttlecock with his children. People 
record such facts as if there were some reason 
why emperors were not human beings. 

—The gold medal for art and scivuce was re- 
ceived by Madame Matrrxa from the Grand 
Duke when she sang at Weimar. 

—The house in which Dor& died, in Rne St. 
Dominique, Paris, once belonged to_the Dukes 
de Saint-Simon, His studio in the Rue Bayard 
had no equal in the world jn size, furniture, and 
expensive arrangements. 

—The Czar’s new throne for the coronation is 
of black oak, carved richly, costing about nine 
thousand dollars. Its style is sadly suggestive. 

—Onee a year the Emperor of China, with all 
his ministers, ploughs a furrow across a fleld for 
the encouragement of agriculture, and the Queen 
of England enters the lists as competitor at local 
fairs for the same purpose, 

—The present wile of the ex-King of Portugal 
has a sister pleasantly married in Boston, with a 
family of children. 

—In the early days of California, when the 
drinking-water was very poor and scarce, HENRY 
L. Gooowin, of East Hartford, Connecticut, an- 
ry at being charged halfa dollar for a drink for 
his oxen, bored eighty feet into his own town 
lot, and established a free drinking-fountain for 
all passers-by. For other uses he sold the water, 
which proved to be the best on the coast, for a 
cent 2 gallon, and realized a fine fortune from it. 

—When the Duke of Cambridge was created 
Knight of the Thistle it cost the public seveu- 


“teen hundred dollars, and when Prince LEOPOLD 


was created duke, earl, and baron, the public 
expense was two thousand dollars. 

—Haying learned his speeches by heart, it is 
said that DisrakLi used to hesitate and ‘‘ er-er- 
er” us if groping for a word, or making acknow- 
ledyment that, for the Englishman at any rate, 
to err is human. 

—Professor G. W. Fewkes, Ph.D., of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, 
tells us that jelly-fish sometimes live in comuu- 
nities, a number of the jelly-tish eating for the 
whole community. No other community would 
stand this, although it sometimes looks as if we 
were coming to it. 

—Hewry M. STan ey has re-entered the Congo 
with three thousand tons of goods. 

—The people of Baltimore wish to have an 
equestrian statue of the hero of the ‘ Maryland 
Line,” General Joan Eacer Howarp, by W. W. 
Story, and also a duplicate of this sculptor’s 
London statue of GEORGE PEABODY. 

—The credit of securing for the Museum of 
Archeology at Vienna the superb series of bass- 
reliefs, the work of Greck artists of the fourth 
century B.c., Which decorated the tomb of 
Prince of Lycia, belongs to Herr BENNDORF, the 
archeologist. Scenes from the Odyssey, the 
massacre of the suitors of Ulysses, and the hunt 
of Meleager, are among the pieces already seen. 

—When the sermon was not satisfactory Dane 
1EL WEBSTER used sometimes to make a mental 
sermon on the text, and on one occasion during 
a dull sermon in Marshfield he left his pew, 
walked down the aisle in deep Boosh’ and sud- 
denly returned to his seat and gave tis attention 
to the preacher. It was supposed that he had 
mentally erded | 
mechauicallygot up to leave. 


his own sermon, aud therefore 
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Fig. 2.—Srcrioy or Borper ror Tivy, Fic. 1. 


. A cabinet, the very high carved back being furnished with 
Waste-paper Basket with Embroidered Valance. shelves for bric-A-brac and various ornaments, while the 
Tuis basket, which is stained a dark brown, is decorated | lower part is fitted up as a sofa, which is upholstered in 
with clusters of ball tassels, and on each side with a valance | dark brocade, with velvet cushions. The tidy attached 
or hanging in open Venetian embroidery, which is to the back has a ground of heavy cream white lin- 
applied on a narrow plush band at the top. The en, on which the designs are worked in brown 
ground for the embroidery is cream-colored scrim filuselle silk in Persian cross stitch. This 
or linen gauze, and the work is executed with stitch has already been described in the Ba- Fie. 3.—CentraL Fieure or Tipy, Fic. 1 
tapestry or double crewel wool in several zar, by Mrs. Julian Hawthorne, in her 7%  tepaaal 
shades, and fine tinselled cord, Transfer articles on South Kensington embroid- 
the outlines given by Fig. 53, Supple- y. The details are shown in Figs. 5 and.6. It is worked in horizontal rows 
ment, to the material, and for the bars that connect the various design figures forward and back, and in order that it shall be even, care must be taken to 
stretch olive wool from point to point, and cover the stretched thread with close choose rather coarse linen, with round even threads that may be easily 
button-bole stitches of similar wool. Along the outlines sew down two counted, It differs from the German cross stitch, whieh forms am even 


| threads of the wool with wide button-hole stitches of silk of the same cross, by being composed of two stitches of irregular Jen 
] 
] 
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Boxper ror Tipiss, erc.—Cross Sritcu 
AND Ho.sern -Work. 


color, and sew down a row of tinselled cord within the wool and close at the lower left-hand corner, take the first stitch upwa’ dagen 
toit. The surface of some of the figures is ornamented in chain or toward the left, over two horizontal and four perpendicular threads 


herring-bone stitch with wool, and that of others is covered over of the linen ground, and bring the needle to the outside again 


with long satin stitches in wool, and veined in herring-bone stitch two threads below where it was last.put in. + Take a stitell 
with silk diagonally upward toward the right over four threads each 


way (see : 


4 . of alight- 
the short 


er shade. 


\ FS 

f When the em- loose stitch in = 

broidery is Fig. 5), bringing E 
completed, the the needle out four lz 

ground is cut threads to the left, 

; awav from between work a slanting stitch i 
the figures and under dowuward over eight | 
the bars, and the work threads to the right and 

‘ 
& 
Fig. 4.—QvaRTER 
: OF SQUARE FOR | 
Tiny, Fie. 1. SURDHHHA EERE 
: Fig. 5.—Detau or Prerstan Fie. 6, —DeETAW or PERSIAN 
Cross Stitcu For Tipy, Fig. 1. Cioss Stitcu FoR Trpy, Fic. 1. 
| i 
} 
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/ Waste-PaPER Basket with EmprorEReED VALANCE. 

For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 53. | 
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Dress For Girt FRoM 7 TO 12 
Years onp.—Cur Parrery, No. 
8389: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 18-24. 


Woot anv VeEtvet Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 
four in height, bringing the needle 


out four threads to the left (see the 

long loose stitch in Fig. 5), and con- 

tinue to repeat from >, working & ! 
short and a long stiteh alternately. 

Fig. 6 shows the order of the stitch: | 
es in the next row, which is worke 

from right to left. Figs. 2-4 give 

the designs in symbols for the bor- 
der, the central figure, and the 
square ; each symbol covers 94 
four threads square. The Holbein 
lines and spirals are back-stitched. 


is applied on a plush band cut to fit 
the top of the basket, which is set 
on the basket with its edge concealed 
by the wicker border at the top. 
The basket is lined with satteen, and 
wool tassels of the colors used in 
the embroidery are set on the out- 
side as shown in the illustration. 


Renaissance Sofa with Linen 
Tidy embroidered in Persian 


Cross Stitch and Holbein- a BOCA MOHD nit hole 
Work.—Figs. 1-6. ge AMA A DRUPABBEN AB) Bigg f OT . ne at lane ier ; 

Tuts unique and decorative piece u pars 4 ; : were pen of lace is set 
_ aaa the ay style, Fig. 1.—Renaissance Sora wrtn Liven ‘Troy EMBRowerep 1x Persian Cross StitcH AND neross the bottom as shown im the 
combination sofa and Ho sey -Wors.—[See Figs. 2-6.] illustration, 
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Puff with Tidy. 
See illustration on p. 148, 


Tre puff or ottoman 
is of wicker covered 
with dark olive woollen 
serge. Box - pleated 
serge with stiff lining 
is set ten inches deep 
around the bottom, 
and the upper part of 
the side is covered 
with the material gath- 
ered to form 
two puffs. The 
top is ensh- 
ioned, and cov- 
ered with sim- 
ilar serge. The 
tidy that is 
Jaid over it is 
of light olive 
silk serge six- 
teen inches 
square, The 
serge is cut 
away at the 
centre, and the 
opening under. 
laid with gar- 
net velveteen, 
and . around 
this is an ap- 
pliqué border 
composed of 
flowers in red 
and leaves in olive green silk serge, both 
sewed down at the edge with fine silk, which 
is covered by a couching consisting of thick 
old gold tapestry wool sewed down with silk 


visable, as there is a 
fashion even in these 
things, and one of 
last year’s cards can 
usually be  recog- 
nized, besides the 
risk one runs of for- 
getting, and sending 
them back to the ori- 
ginal senders. The 
first impulse is, of 
course, to stick them 
into a scrap - book, 
but one band- 
some _ book, 
into which can 
be pasted all 
such cards 
as are really 
worth keep- 
ing, is, as a 
rule, quite suf- 
ficient. A fam- 
ily of children 
makes an ex- 
ception; they 
are always 
pleased with 
cards of this 
sort, either 
fastened into 
scrap-books or 
left loose. 

A very good 


Lace anp VEtver Cap. 
For description see Supplement. way of pre- 
serving them 

| for children’s use is to make a sort of fold- 
| ing strip of them, on the same plan as that 
| on which views of places are often arranged. 
| Choose such cards as are of the same size, or 
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Dress ror Gir. From 12 To 16 YEARS OLD. 
Cur Parrern, No. 8891: Rounp Watst, 15 
Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 20 Cents. 

For description see 
Supplement. 


Empromwerep GLove Box. 


‘Spring Coat ror Girt rrom 9 To 16 Years 
For design and description see Supplement, No. VL, Fi 


 orp.—Cer Parrern, No. 8390: 
Pricer, 20 Cenrs. 
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tern and description see 
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Vetyer Cottar with 
Lace Cravar. 
For description see Supp). 


of the same color, The 
leaves are veined with 
feather-stitching in old 
gold silk, A two-inch 
border of garnet velvet- 
een is set around the 
edge, and the tidy is lined 
with olive satteen, and 
edged with thick cord, 
which is formed into 
loops at the corners, 
where ball tassels are 
set. The inside of the 
puff is covered with sat- 
teen. 


Border for Tidies, 
ete.—Cross Stitch 
and Holbein-Work. 


See illustration on page 148. 

Tats border is suitable 
for the decoration of lin- 
en tidies, scarfs, and sim- 
ilar articles. It is work- 
ed with embroidery cot- 
ton or silk in two shades 
of a single color. 


Christmas Cards. 
WHAT TO DO WITH 

HE fashion of send- 

ing Christmas cards 
Seems to he in no wise 
dying out, and year by 
Year the question arises 
“What shall we do with 
our Christmas cards 2’ 
Of course many people 


Lace Cottar with Cravat. 


For pattern and pets SA gee 
Supplement, No, V., Fig, 2. 


nearly so, lay them on a 
table side by side, face 
downward, with about 
half an inch between 
them; if the cards are 
thick, more space than 
this must be left. Cut 
some strips of linen or 
muslin about an inch 
wide, and of the same 
length as the cards, and 
stick one of the strips 
with strong gum or glue 
between each pair of 
cards, so as to make one 
long narrow sheet. Put 
a heavy weight on them, 
and leave them till they 
are dry. Then takesome 
more eards, and stick one 
on the back of each of 
those already arranged, 
leaving one at the end 
single. When these in 
their turn are dry, pro- 
cure a fancy box that will 
hold them all when they 
are folded up by means 
of the hinges of muslin, 
and stick the single card 
at the end of the strip, 
face upward, at the bot- 
tom of the box; all the 
others must fold in on the 
top of it. If possible, the 
designs on one side of 
the cards should all lool 
the same way, so to speak, 
thus avoiding too much 
turning of the sheet about 


J ae vik the next year 

r cards received g of th 
Christmas before ; bet Fig. 1.—Vetver Evening Dress. Fig. 2.—Nexs’ Vetuinc Dress AND Batiste APRON. when it is in use. Ifa 
mor’ For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 25 and 26. ig not procurable, 


this is not altogether ad- 


For description see Supplement. 
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they may be all folded up into an ornamental 
cover, like that of a book, instead. 

Christmas cards are often found useful for orna- 
Menting the outsides of blotting cases or for boxes 
to be used on Christmas trees ; the top and even 
the inside of an ordinary card-board box may be 
improved and used to contain little gifts after it 
has been thus decorated. Many ladies lately have 
been using up their cards to ornament the panels 
of cupboards and other doors, and for the top of 
gypsy tables; but however well this may iook, it is 
questionable taste, and at the best of times has a 
tawdry appearance. Large screens or draught 
excluders are often pasted over with large chro- 
mo- lithographs, and the smaller cards are very 
useful for filling in the corners. The miniature 
screens made of morocco leather for standing on 
a drawing-room table and holding cartes de visite 
are well adapted for the display of cards, and 
any one with neat fingers can contrive a very 
pretty little stand in the form of an easel for 
holding them. The Christmas card chosen must 
be first mounted on strong card or Bristol board, 
and then strips of the board mounted at the upper 
and lower edges of it to resemble the top and 
legs of an easel. A strip of the board must also 
be attached at the back, so that the easel will 
stand upright on a table. The frame should be 
stained or colored and afterward varnished, so as 
to resemble wood as much as possible. I have 
lately seen a very uncommon ornament for a 
bracket made of Christmas cards. It consisted 
of a ginger jar covered almost entirely with col- 
ored scraps and Christmas cards cut out so that 
they fitted easily on the curved surface of the jar. 
They were fastened on with thick gum, and after- 
ward varnished. The effect was not unpleasing, 
and seen from a distance looked like a rare spe- 
cimen of china. 

Splash screens for the back of wash-stands 
look very well, for nurseries and children’s rooms, 
covered with Christmas cards. The cards should 
be fastened first to a piece of holland, and ar. 
ranged as little formally as possible. One of the 
best ways of placing them is almost as the cards 
are thrown into a card-basket, or like some of the 
patterns on the satteens that have been so fash- 
jonable as dresses this vear. The easiest way of 
arranging them thus is to lay the holland founda- 
tion on a table, and just throw the cards down in the 
centre ina rough, unstudied way, arranging thema 
little afterward so that each may be seen to great- 
est advantage, and not be too much covered by the 
one over it. Weak glue is best for fastening 
them to the linen, and a light coat of thin var- 
nish may be added or not, according to fancy, but 
this is usually unnecessary. For flower-pot cov- 
ers cards with a floral design are really very 
snitable. Take four cards, all of exactly the same 
size and shape, and mount them on card-board, 
leaving a margin of half an inch or more, accord- 
ing to the size of the cover. Pierce the edges with 
round holes, through which must be laced narrow 
ribbon or fine cord of a suitable color, fastening 
off at the top with bows or tassels. The lacing 
must be done like that used for dresses, a series 
of little crosses, and must not be drawn up too 
tight, or it will prevent the cover from folding up 
when not in use,and the holes would split out. 
Lamp shades may be made in the same way, but 
require more cards. The difficulty with them is, 
however, that to make a shade, for many shapes 
of lamps, the cards require narrowing in at the 
top, and it is a difficult matter to do this without 
encroaching on the designs of the cards, 

To display any specially good card a little menu 
stand is well adapted. The china ones are very 
pretty, especially those in the form of fans, fern 
leaves, or the willow-pattern plate, also those 
made of metal. Little stands of this sort may 
be easily made at home: first of all take a piece 
of white card three inches long and two inches 
wide, double it in half so that it will stand up on 
a flat surface like a table, and then cut another 
piece of card of a round or oval shape. One side 
of this must be ornamented with a painting, or 
something similar, and then fastened at the lower 
half to the lower half of the first piece of card. 
The two upper edges must be left free, and not 
gummed together, so that the card may be slipped 
in between them at the back. If the oval card 
on the outside will not stand well on the table, 
it must be cut straight off at the lower edge, 
so as to make it steady. These, when prettily 
painted, would sell well at bazars, and make nov- 
el menu stands. 


BID ME DISCOURSE.* 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avtaoe or “OLD Myvperton's Money,” “ Vicror 
AND VaNquisHen,” “ Dorotuy’s VENTURE,” ETO. 


Monday, August 8 

At Westercombe this morning we met Denis. 
We had been driven so fast, at Mary’s instiga- 
tion, that we arrived quite early at the station, 
and soon afterward Denis entered it. I grew sud- 
denly anxious about Silla and our luggage, and 
left him with Mary; but I was even sorry I had 
done so—how seldom I do anything I am not 
afterward sorry for!—when he fetched me, our 
time being up, for he looked quite changed and 
ill, and when I questioned him he answered me 
almost impatiently—-No, he was not leaving by 
this train. Why should IJ fancy it? 

It was not, under the circumstances, a very ex- 
traordinary fancy ; but, of course, I did not say 
80, for I guessed the truth, I think. 

He led me to the carriage, where Mary sat 
alone; anxiously and courteously saw that we 
had all we wanted; and bade us good-by, wait- 
ing until the train left. Then I looked at Mary. 

“Barry,” she said, answering the glance, “he 
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was very kind and—patient, but he knows now 
that I can never be more to him than a stranger. 
I told him so, earnestly, as if they were my last 
words,” 

“Does he know 9” I questioned, understanding 
what this interview had been to her. 

“ He knows only that I can not be his wife—or 
even his friend, for I could not trust myself—and 
he will never ask me again. He has promised.” 


Tuesday, Auguat 9, 1881. 

I wrote those few words about meeting Denis 
at Westercombe, on our arrival yesterday, but no 
more. I ought to have added that Mary’s soli- 
citor, Mr. France, met us, had already himself seen 
the Home Secretary, and assured us that the pre- 
liminary steps toward Evlyn Discombe’s acquit- 
tal were taken. He had acted most promptly 
and kindly, as Mary said, but she herself will have 
much to do legally—I mean officially. I suppose 
I was too tired to write this, or that my thoughts 
were too much harassed by the certainty that this 
liberty must be terribly overshadowed for Helen 
Keveene’s lover. 

I forgot to say that Mr. France had telegraph- 
ed to the Isle of Wight, where Ernest Discombe 
is, reading with a coach, and to-day he goes down 
for an interview with Evlvn. Mary seems great- 
ly troubled as to how Mr. Discombe will bear the 
shock, almost wishing she could go herself to 
break it to him, but no words can tell how glad 
Tam that she can not. 

“Oh, it will be all right,” Mr. France said, actu- 
ally laughing. ‘The shock will be too grateful 
a one for us to fear its effect.” 

“Could not it be—’’ I began, halting painful- 
ly. “Was it not possible that he need know only 
that he was freed by the confession of the really 
guilty—of another person? Need he ever know 
who it was?” But Mary looked so sad over this, 
and Mr. France so kindly made me feel myself an 
idiot, that I said no more. Mr. France has had a 
letter from Ernest Discombe, who is now on his 
way up. His great wish, it seems, is for his bro- 
ther to go with him at once to their own home, 
and for his return to be made a matter of rejoi- 
cing there, where he should be established as 
master. 

“You see,” Mr. France said, ‘George Haslam 
was to be the boy’s guardian, and his death be- 
fore the testator’s leaves Ernest in his brother's 
care, and he can occupy the place of honor at 
present, if the lad will. He certainly will if he 
has his desire, but in my own mind I doubt the 
success of that going-home-with-rejoicing busi- 
ness.”” 

Mr. France has promised to come straight to 
us on his return from Portland, and meanwhile 
we get through the hours as best we can, weakly 
trying to amuse and mislead each other into the 
belief that everything is very nice and satisfac- 
tory now. 

Wednesday, Atigust 10. 

This evening Mr. France returned, but gave us 
merely the bare outlines of his visit to Portland. 
He was not hopeful, as he had heen when he left 
us yesterday, and I thought there must be some 
hitch in the proceedings. But I could not glean 
that there was, and Mary did uot seem aware of 
any change in Mr. France. Probably, in her high- 
ly wrought nervous condition, it seems natural to 
her for every one to feel grave and depressed 
because a man has for three years undergone an 
uumerited punishment. 

Friday, August 12. 

Mr. France came in unexpectedly early, and as 
Mary happened to be in her own room, I saw him 
alone for a few minutes, when he seemed glad to 
speak unreservedly to me. Evlyn Discombe was 
virtually discharged, he said, from his undeserved 
imprisonment, was a free man, and would be in 
all men’s sight an innocent one; but there was 
no dixguising the fact that he was in a very pre- 
carious state of health, and Mr. France begged 
me to assist him in breaking this fact to his 
client. But I begged, in my cowardly fashion, 
for a reprieve. Before she saw him there might 
be a change, I urged. Freedom might give him 
back almost at once his look of health. Surely 
we need not prepare her unnecessarily. And 
Mr. France gave in to me, though dubiously, so 
we are not to tell Mary. My weak mind scizes 
with relief upon even the smallest respite. 


Thureday, August 25. Weymouth, 

For how many days have I forgotten my diary ? 
If I looked back now, how like a dream would 
seem that morning on Portland Island when I 
saw Evlyn Discombe crossing the quarry in his 
convict dress, watched and guarded as a danger- 
ous felon, while he gazed so wearily and vaguely 
far away from the friend who was to bring him 
at last his freedom! 

His freedom ! 

I think—I don’t know how to say it even in 
my thoughts, much less to write it; but I think 
his freedom had been sent to him before that 
summer morning, and is very near now. 

I try not to think this. I try with all my 
might and main, but how can one put a thought 
away when it is in every face around one? We 
are all in Weymouth again. My mother and sis- 
ters had not left, and so when it was decided that 
Mr. Discombe should travel no further, and Mary 
was eager to be where he was, mother invited her 
to come with me. She was most pathetically 
grateful. 

“Tt is so kind,” she said, again and again, un- 
til the tears actually came into mother's eyes, 
and Selina told me afterward she should not have 
known Mary Keveene for the proud, cold, cynical 
beauty of only a month ago. My poor, poor Mary ! 
That to her own sorrow and loneliness and hu- 
iniliation should be added this anguish of seeing 
that her sister’s terrible unpremeditated crime 
should have killed the man who loved her, and 
who for three years had endured silently for her 
sin! For that his freedom will not bring bim 
health we know, alas too well. 


His brother is devoted to him. Mary would 
only too gladly give her life to save his; but of 
what avail are all our longings and efforts and 
devotion when— But, as I say to myself again 
and again, it is only that a Friend, far more lov- 
ing and tender and pitiful even than the one who 
has tried so hard to help him, or than any of us 
who try so hard to keep him, has sent to sum- 
mon him to a liberty where the old pain can nev- 
er touch him more. I believe it was a great 
shock when Mary went to him first after our ar- 
rival here. He had not heard of her sister’s 
death, and in the first moment he mistook her 
for Helen. I noticed she had put on a very sim- 
ple dress, and I guessed it was one she had worn 
in the old happy days in Ireland when the twin 
sisters dressed alike, and perhaps this helped the 
delusion. She was sorry afterward, I know, for 
she had never imagined that result, and has dress- 
ed quite differently since; always quietly and 
humbly—if one may say so—but even so, and in 
her great sorrow, she is beautiful as ever. 

That must have been a heart-breaking inter- 
view when she told him the truth, and I am very, 
very glad she has not spoken to me of it. Only 
once in my presence has she alluded tu that soli- 
tary and laborious life he has lived, and even then 
he tried to turn her sad, regretful words aside, 
and cheer her with memories of the old happy 
time in Ireland. 

“ From the moment that—after those doubting 
years—I saw you, Evlyn,” she said, “I sought 
the truth. With certain instinct of your inno- 
cence, I pursued it.” 

“To your own sorrow, dear. 
something else.” 

“ Not yet—please,” she entreated. “ You nev- 
er blame her, and you let me tell you how she 
suffered, but—” 

“We can feel how she expiated all in such 
sad suffering,” he gently said. ‘ No, how could 
I blame her? It was only one moment of temp- 
tation, Another moment of thought, and she 
would have acted differently. If his words were 
maddening to me, Mary, think what they were to 
her—afterward, and when she thought I was 
killed by him—my poor, poor darling! How 
happy you have made me by telling me she 
thought me dead! She never knew of the pun- 
ishment giyen me—I felt that always, yet it was 
good to hear it. She would have died to spare 
me, now I know it”—and by the brightening of 
the wan face I saw that that consciousness of 
her absence and silence had been what had told 
most upon him through those long years. ‘She 
saw me killed—as she thought,” he reiterated, 
still with that touching, nameless gladness on his 
face, “and for a moment she was not herself— 
to know it bitterly afterward. It was—enough 
to kill her.” 

“It did kill her. The loss of you and the bear- 
ing of that guilty secret killed her so soon—so 
long ago.” 

“Js it selfish to be so glad?” he murmured, 
and then was silent, looking far off where sea and 
sky so softly met. 

“ Evlyn, how you must have wondered over our 
silence, and our not appearing—you know what I 
mean.”” 

“At my trial,” he answered, calmly. “No; I 
thought her safe with you. You did not know 
me as Discombe, and I hoped you would not— 
and I prayed she might not—see the papers. She 
would have blamed herself,” he added, simply, 
“and I never blamed her. I was the murderer, 
Mary; for in that moment of awful passion I 
should have used the pistol if she had not taken 
it from me. I always remembered she had saved 
me from that act. 1 well might bear the punish- 
ment of it, for I should have committed it but for 
her. I ought to have borne it, Mary, to the end, 
but I grew weak and tired and cowardly. A life- 
time seemed so endless. Death looked so much 
easier, even—any death.” 

“It was my horrible fear of that which made 
memory come back to me.” 

“ But now how different it has made me feel 
to see you once again, dear sister, and to feel she 
would have— She wrote that to save any one, and 
would have staid and saved me, only she thought 
me dead—both of us dead. Who was there to 
save¥ Oh, Mary! to think how every day she 
may ee been expecting to be found and—cap- 
tured !” 

“If she had but told me!” breathed Mary ; 
and I could even see how she trembled, while he 
was perfectly calm. 

Then, while I sat pondering on that momentary 
madness of passion which had cost them both so 
much—cost them their lives, as I knew now ; how 
could I help but know it ?—he, smiling, held out 
his hand to me to come nearer to them in the 
window (Mary must have quite misrepresented 
me to him, for he treats me just as if 1 had been 
doing as much as she has for his sake), and talk- 
ed of their old days in Ireland, explaining things 
to me, as if I had known them then, but might 
have forgotten some of the places or people. Oh 
me! it was so brightly done, and yet—I feel that 
he spoke only the truth to-day, when, watching a 
few leaves fall in the gardens, where he may only 
sit during the mid-day sunshine, he said it was 
peace to him to know that he was dying with the 
dying summer. 


Now speak of 


Monday, September 5. 

T seldom remember my diary now. With the 
pitiful restlessness of an invalid, Evlyn Diseombe 
seems to have set his heart upon returning to his 
old home; but day after day they wait for him to 
be better before he attempts the journey. His 
young brother stays always with him, but Denis 
is now his best companion, and is devoted to him 
in such an easy, protecting, manly way that no 
wonder Mary’s gratitude—as she hides it from 
him—must sometimes be poured out so piteously 
to me. * She feels his strength doubly in her own 
weakness, and no wonder Evlyn seems guessing 
a little of the truth, while his friendship with 
Denis is his greatest blessing. His greatest, I 
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think—and I know Mary herself would say it— 
sweet as are her care and affection to him, For 
who could be like Denis to him now ?—so gentle, 
so brotherly, so patient, and yet eo strong, and «0 
cheery, and so wise. This evening Denis was 
summoned to London on professional business, 
and we all miss him more than we confess to each 
other, I just as I have always missed his kind 
good presence, but Mary with a strange restless 
defiance of her consciousness of this, She al. 
ways, when she can, avoids Denis, and she never 
looks at him, nor seems to see his eyes rest upon 
her—that they do continually and sadly, I know 
only too well—and though for his kindness to Mr. 
Discombe she will not always leave him even 
when she might, I can see that she always foels 
as if they two were very far apart. 

To-day Ernest has been telling his brother— 
we two sat working in the window near hig 
couch—of how wisely and strongly Denis had 
written on that one crying evil which he always 
saw in our convict system (the promiscuous min- 
gling of the prisoners), and of how hopeful he is 
of its being amended. “He writes with no weak 
sentiment,” the boy said, warmly, “but with a 
sympathy and thoughtfulness which are intense- 
ly powerful.” 

“Then,” said Evlyn, gently, “I will thank 
him.” And I saw a beautiful unusual flush in 
Mary’s white cheeks. To my astonishment, Ev- 
lyn—after speaking of this reform which Denis 
strives to forward—spoke for the first time vol- 
untarily of his own prison life. 

“One could not fancy,” he said, with a shiver, 
“even the most barbarous and savage tribe using 
such appalling language as was around me; such 
oaths ; such ribald—blasphemy ; and I could not 
close my ears to it, try as I would. It was in 
my heaving night and day; not only when among 
the others, but persistently to myself, and even 
through the walls of my cell; sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other, and the cell was 
but four feet wide. Where could I go from it? 
How could I help the horror of learning the evil 
taught me, while—I suppose I had been placed 
there to be cured of my own wickedness.” 

“But you could read,” suggested Ernest, his 
boyish lips set firmly in his distress. 

“Yes, when my gas jet was alight. When I 
had only the daylight I could not see to read in 
my cell.” 

“Had you any papers ?” 

“No; they were forbidden, and I would not 
bribe the warders to disobey their orders. I 
seemed to have lost all links with the outer 
world.” 

“Oh, Evlyn, and this was to last your life. 
time?” 

“ But did not,” said the elder brother, with 4 
patient smile. “How one is mistaken! I never 
thought 1 should live through the nine months’ 
probation before going to Portland—indeed, I 
felt as if that one horrible journey, handcuffed 
in the prison van, from Newgate to Brixton, would 
kill me, and vet I lived to be free.” 

I suppose we were very remiss to let him speak 
of this, even for so short a time (I’m sure Denis 
would not have done so), for later on his sleep 
was wild and troubled, and with aching hearts we 
listened to the broken words that told us how the 
old miserable life held him in its grip once more. 
Again and again Mary roused him, but it was only 
a minute before the sad unconsciousness grasped 
him again, and we knew this was not a natural 
sleep, from which we could awake him to the dif- 
ferent scene. It must have its way, we saw. Now 
and then he talked fast and unintelligibly, moving 
his arms regularly and heavily, and we saw he 
thought he used his heavy pick upon the stone. 
Then he cried sharply that the coast was inac- 
cessible; then bade us watch the red light on the 
break water, telling us that when it paled we could 
be sheltered there, just as the ships were shelter- 
ed. Then he whispered gently, and I knew he 
was whispering to his old love, before I heard him 
tell her he always saw her just as she sat that 
afternoon playing the organ in the little church. 
And then he Jaughed, and said he had laughed 
more in that one day with her and Mary than in 
all his life before. Ob, it was very pitiful! Most 
so for the lad, who went away, unable to bear this ; 
and for Mary, sitting with her eves upon his thin 
flushed face, and her fingers tightly locked ; but it 
was pitiful eveu to me. 

Wednesday, September 7. 

To-day Denis eame back. I had been reading 
aloud to Evlyn, in the quiet inner sitting-room 
where he generally lies. He says he likes me to 
read to him, of course because he sees how anx- 
ious Tam to be of a little use, and because some- 
times Mary breaks down so sadly if she tries ta 
read; and when, in one of my pauses, something 
he said of Denis showed me that he had guessed 
the secret of Denis's love for Mary, I could not 
help telling the truth: Evlyn must have won me 
to it some way by his tender affection for Helen's 
sister, and his gratitude to Denis.” I told him of 
her love, and how she felt too much abased to 
ever let him know it, and had won from him a 
promise that he never again would ask her for 
it. I told him all this—though indeed I think 
he understood it almost as well as I did, so anx- 
iously had he watched her lately. Soon after- 
ward Denis came in, and I knew quite well that 
Evlyn would tell him—at least I felt sure that 
Denis would be made to comprehend. 

I went into the outer sitting-room and joined 
Mary. Mother and Reby had persuaded Ernest 
to have a walk with them, for the boy looks very 
pale, and he had gone the less unwillingly as he 
wished to meet a certain train which was bringing 
grapes for Evlyn. Mary was writing at the cen- 
tre table, and I sat down at the window. I had 
no other room to go to, else I should have left 
her, fancying it would be better that when Denis 
came in he might speak to her alone—if be 
ed. We are all far more ath pow i 
large quiet rooms which mother, 
for the invalid than in our, ow?n,, 
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ntil at last we heard Denis’s footatep 
ee athe inner sitting-room, and then she looked 
iron the paper, and seemed waiting—even 
ve ed the door between the two 


had open: 
eee is olleve abe had forgotten my presence, 


can doubt that in her heart—so near 
atte understood it all, and knew that he 
va coming to her differently from what he had 


fore. 
copie fixed upon the door before he 
opened it, and when he entered it seemed as if 
she could not take her eyes from his face—such 
a changed face, 80 tender, 80 glad, so confident! 
Even I could scarcely recognize the Denis I had 
held firat in my heart for so many years. . 

“Oh, Denis! can it be that you forgive me ?" 

“Mary—my own Mary, Ihave heard all, and it is 
J whoam unworthy—not you, my soul’s beloved.” 

“T have suffered, Denis, and not least in my 
—grea' love—for you. 

“ a you will a let it be so any longer 2” he 
cried, unable to suppress his great emotion. “If 
you had only told me all at first, my poor, brave 
darling! How can I make you understand ? Re- 
lease me from that wretched promise not to tell 

my love again. 
ioe werobs said vex humbly. ‘“ You will keep 
your promise; you are too honorable to break it. 
Denis, is not my name disgraced and dishonored 
in your sight 2” ee 

“Indeed it is not. I fear it is even more pre- 
cious to me than before. But I do not want your 
name; I want to give you mine.” 

“Jt does not humble you in your own sight to 
—care for me?” 

“If not %” he questioned ; his eyes answering 
that, as even words could scarcely do. 

“If not,” she said, in low, shy tones, “it makes 
me proud to care for you. It has made me 
proud always, hopeless as I was.” 

“My love,” he cried, his chest heaving as he 
laid her head against it, ‘through all my heart 
let me feel the truth of this. I did not break 
my promise, did I?” : 

“No,” she said, gently. ‘It was I who offered 
you my love.” 

“And you know now, my dearest,” he said, lift- 
ing her face after what seemed a long silence, 
“who ‘loved one only, and who clave to her’?” 

“And you know now, Denis,” she said, not 
smiling, but raising warm, sweet eyes to his, 
“who ‘loves her lord above everything.’ Oh, 
Denis, how I loved you even on that far-off day 
when we jested so!” Then there broke from her 
tremulous lips a tearless little sob, but I could not 
sorrow, for it was surely her supreme content 
breaking through these sad recollections. 


Sunday, September 11, 

It is very beautiful to me now, and yet it is 
strangely sad, to see Mary’s unfamiliar bappi- 
ness, While yet her sorrow is so fresh, and her 
anxiety for Evlyn so unintermittent. And to 
see his content so deeply rooted, and it seems so 
perfect now that he knows all will be well with 
Helen’s sister. As for Denis, I am quite certain 
now that I could never in all my life have had the 
faintest notion what Denis could be, unless I had 
been—as I so happily have—a friend of Mary’s. 
Oh me, what love can give into our hearts some- 
times ! ; 

I wonder why I am thinking so much to-day 
of our Sundays at Rocklands. What peacetul 
days they were, in spite of their overlying sorrow 
and anxiety and secrecy! At least I think now 
that they were; but perhaps all days are so when 
we look back upon them. Of course a great cloud 
did overshadow those, in Mary's sorrow and my 
own suspicion; yet I see them lie quite fair in 
the far past—it seems far to me. How could I 
ever have mistrusted Mary’ I think that day 
by day T love her more. In her love for Denis— 
as in her care for Evlyn, and as in the old anxi- 
ety—she never forgets me, never for one minute 
lets me feel less her friend and her companion, 
or less loved by her. Of course it is only a fancy 
of mine, but I wish Mr. Gunn were as near to 
Evlyn as he would be were the brothers now at 
their old Lome. It seems to me that he would 
talk to him differently from what this clergyman 
does; perhaps not more religiously, but so—so 
refreshingly, strengtheningly, helpfully, in his 
natural, healthy, simple way. I suppose it is 
through its being Sunday I have thought of him 
today. It has been a very long day, as Sundays 
Sometimes are. But how natural it is for us all 
to be so grave and troubled, while in our midst 
one we have all grown fond of is indeed, as he 
said, dying with the dying summer! Not that 
death has any terror for Evlyn. Do we not know 
how he has longed for it, and does he not himself 
Temind us that it is “but a gray eve between two 
shining days”? But when I look into his worn 
young face, and think how few shining days he 
has known lately, I may well feel heavy-heurted. 
And death is so lonely ! 

Tuesday, September 18. 
_How strange that I should have written as I 
did on Sunday, for it was on that day that Mr. 
Gunn determined to come to Mary, and see if he 
could be of any help to her. And all through a 
letter Silla had written to Miss Brock! What 
nied sometimes bring about events that are—so 
This morning he came in, and if no one was 
take than Mary, no one was more glad, 
r He must be back in Rocklands for next Sun- 
lay, but I fancy he will stay to the limit of his 
hee: It is good to us all to see and hear 
im, and already—yes, indeed, already—death 
Wears a different aspect in his presence. It can 
il pain us, or make us afraid, when we look on 
vlyn’s face, although we know eo well that 
“Soon in solemn loneliness 
The river must be passed.” 
Th * » * » Ld 
at was all I wrote last summer, and it is of 
that time that Mary has bidden me tell. I kissed 
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time. 


Surely only a few words need I add. 


kindest and smiles its cheeriest upon me. 


I could not believe it at first—why should he 
care for me? But I knew it gradually, and I 
think he knows how grateful and how glad I was. 


And surely, if he knows it, that is enough. 


Only one thing troubles me. I have still no 
power of inspiring awe in those sturdy little fel- 
lows whom I love almost as their father does, 
for they call us John and Barbara !—they even 
call me Barry sometimes; but that, I think, is their 
father’s fault, and though I know it is quite 


wrong, I am sadly afraid that I like it. 
THE EXD. 


IONE STEWART. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Autuog or “Patrion Keunary,” “Tin ATONRMENT 


or Leaw Dunvas,” “Unokk waton Loxp?” 
“My Love,” gre, 


CHAPTER VI—( Continued.) 
A STEP ONWARD. 


Some rebellions must be met by interdict ; some 


victories must be celebrated in silence; and this 
was one of them. Wherefore Monica sat peace- 


ably by the side of Edward Formby, the man desig- 


nated by the fitness of things to be her husband, 


talking without interest on matters without vital- 


ity, chiefly occupied in crumbling her bread into 
dust, which she piled into heaps with her little 
finger, while Armine St. Claire sat immediately 
opposite, making talk for the florid matron whom 


he had taken down, and longing for one look— 


only one—from the lady of hig love, in vain. 

Once and only once she looked directly at him. 
This was when Theodosia said, in her sharp, au- 
dacious way: 

“JT hear that you are going to leave Oakhurst, 
Dr. St. Claire. Is it true?” 

She had not heard this; bint she wanted to 
say something that should startle him, and turn 
his whole attention on herself. He was almost 
too conscientiously attentive to that Horid matron 
assigned to him. 

He flushed deeply and laughed lightly. 

“ True ?—no, indeed ; not that I know of,” he 

said. 
“Oh, but I heard it,” she persisted, in that 
obstinate way of silly people, who think if they 
can say, “I heard it,” “ I was told so,” they have 
sufficiently established their case and refuted 
your disclaimer, ‘Some one told me—I forget 
now who it was. It was a lady, but I quite for- 
get who. And she said that you told her you 
were going to leave because you did not find the 
place or people sufficiently interesting,” she went 
on, her audacity of invention increasing with her 
fluency. “Jt was not a very flattering compli- 
ment to poor little us,” she continued, with a lit- 
tle grimace. ‘“ But I dare say you are right, and 
that we are a stupid set. I sometimes think so 
myself.” 

“Do you?” answered Dr. St. Claire, again 
laughing lightly. “I do not agree with you, 
Mrs. Barrington. On the contrary, I think the 
society at Oakhurst very interesting indeed— 
some members of it especially so—and I have 
not the smallest intention of leaving.” 

He looked at her while he spoke, and his mis- 
leading eyes lured her on the same pathless way as 
before. Noman, she thought, could look like that 
who did not feel. But what an imprudent young 
fellow he was! She wished now that she had 
left the still lake undisturbed, and had not flung 
that store into the waters which might create a 
stronger ripple than she desired. Really those 
eyes of his were scarcely proper! As Jane Win- 
tergreen said in her sharp way, they suggested 
the Divorce Court; and so they did. 

Then it was, while Dr. St. Claire was looking 
at Theodosia and Theodosia was looking at him, 
that Monica raised her dark gray dreamy orbs and 
glanced across the table at the man who loved 
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her, as I said, without a word, but I felt it was a 
promise, and I took out the diary I had locked 
away a year ago, and have relived that summer- 


Oh me! how vividly those troubled days came 
back to me! though I can see now—as I have 
wished—a glory shining on the darkest hour of all. 


There is still a shadow of the old gravity on 
Mary’s lovely face, but her husband understands ; 
and it can not give back the old cynicism, or pre- 
vent every one reading in the beautiful eves the 
deep, sweet happiness of her love for him, her 
trust in him, and her perfect, perfect confidence 
in his great love forher. Steadily, and even rap- 
idly, Denis rises in his profession, while Mary’s 
wealth is destined by them both for a noble pur- 
pose by-and-by; and I would like to feel that 
there are many such homes as theirs. In all his 
holidays this home is Ernest Discombe’s too, and 
scarcely less a guardian than an elder brother is 
Denis to the lad whose own brother died 80 peace- 
fully on the very day after that last entry in my 
diary, And what a home Mary makes for him! 
Sister, mother, friend—not one, but all, she seems 
to this boy whom she had never seen a year ago, 

My mother and sisters are abroad now with 
Uncle Steven and Archie, and they write very 
happily and cheerily to me—for I am not with 
them, but in a beautiful old brown parsonage 
among the cliffs not far from Westercombe. 
Somehow my heart seems too full to write—even 
here, and even now—of my own complete happi- 
ness, for I have not grown familiar with it yet. 
The cheery, brave, and tender voice that com- 
forted us all in our most troubled time is ready 
always now to comfort me. The hand-clasp 
I thought always so strengthening is mine when 
I will, And the kind, good face I never for- 
got from the first instant I saw it looks its 


her, and whose love she knew. She just glanced 
at him, no more, when he said that he found 
some members of Oakhurst society specially in- 
teresting, and that he did not intend to leave. 
But he, looking at her sister-in-law—that laugh- 
ing, flushed, audacious, and vivacious little sinner, 
who liked nothing so well as to play with edged 
tools and to scatter wild-fire all abroad—he did 
not sce that one swift rapid look for which all 
through the dinner he had been longing in vain. 
When he brought back his eyes from Theodosia 
by way of Monica and his own partner, Monica’s 
were once more fixed on Edward Formby's shirt 
front, and she was saying in her sweet, limp, pa- 
tient way, as one fulfilling a duty which must be 
performed at all cost : 

“Have you any favorite horses now, Edward ? 
Are you going to win the Derby %” 

When the dinner was over, and the “ gentlemen 
had joined the ladies,” the open order of the draw- 
ing-room allowed of new combinations; and Ar- 
mine took advantage of the greater liberty of as- 
sociation permitted to go up to Monica, as she sat 
by a small table set in the corner of the room, 
turning over that everlasting resource of ennui, a 
book of photographs, which she had seen at the 
least twenty times from end to end. He drew a 
low chair near her and sat down, beginning his 
conversation by the safe generalities of inquiring 
how was her mother, and how the maid seemed 
to be going on. She was getting better by now, 
but she was still in his hands, and legitimately in- 
quired after. 

“Mother is pretty well, and Grace is getting on 
well,” said Monica, doing her best to be as quiet 
and limp with Armine St. Claire as she had been 
with Edward Formby. But, in spite of herself, 
she felt as if she had suddenly received some ac- 
cession of strength; as if her blood had been 
warmed by wine; as if her backbone had become 
stiffened, her muscles more elastic, her whole be- 
ing, moral and physical, enlivened, braced, invig- 
orated. The gray clouds of her normal atmos- 
phere lifted themselves in one swift breath of glory, 
and the sunshine gilded the whole earth in which 
she lived with beauty and radiance. There was 
nothing either novel or interesting in Dr. St. 
Claire’s question, but the tones of his voice roused 
her as if this inquiry after her mother’s health and 
the servant's condition had opened vistas of illim- 
itable pleasantness across the dead dullness of her 
ordinary life. Try as she would, she could not 
retain her usual passive and uninterested bearing. 
Her pale lips smiled with frank delight and gra- 
cious tenderness, and the soft, sweet, dreamy eyes, 
which raised themselves as if suddenly waking 
out of sleep, had in them a certain something 
which Edward Formby had never seen, and which 
no man saye St. Claire had ever called forth. It 
was only for a moment that she looked, in this 
strangely responsive and awakened way, into the 
face bending forward on a lower level thau ber 
own; only for a moment that she smiled a3 we 
do smile when we have attained our desire, and 
the circle of our jov is complete, But that short 
instant was gladness enough for St. Claire, living 
on low diet as he was, uncertain of everything— 
from her heart to his chances, from her circuin- 
stances to his own powers. 

“ And how gets on the work ¥” he said, after a 
short pause. He had to make conversation only of 
commonplaces, while his whole being was strung 
with passion, his whole heart throbbing with emo- 
tion. “Have the little bov and girl completed 
their courtship, and joined hands among the 
flowers ”” 

This was in allusion to the subject of a wood- 
work frame which he himself had designed for 
Monica—a quaint little couple of Dresden china 
figures done in cherry-wood for pate tendre, 

“Not quite,” she said, with another smile, and 
something almost like a faint blush on her color- 
less face. “The boy is done, but the little maid- 
en is still only in the sketch. She is not carved 
into individuality.” 

“She takes longer to create than he,” said St. 
Claire, with affected carelessness, “This too is 
human nature,” 

“He is simpler and stands freer,” said Monica. 
“She is more entangled in the flowers.” 

“ How pleasant it is to work at these fanciful 
things !” said St. Claire. “ When the realities of 
life go wrong, what a relief it is to be able to lose 
one’s own identity, as it were, in pretty little grace- 
ful pictures which amuse, or in deeper poems 
which absorb! What a jov it is to turn to a world 
where the sun always shines, where the flowers 
never fade, and the birds ever sing, wheve life is 
always young, beauty unspoiled, and love always 
blessed! Do you not feel this, Miss Barrington ? 
I know you do.” 

“Yes,” she said, fervently; then, dropping her 
lids, she added, with a faint sigh, “In one’s own 
world one is at least free and happy.” 

“And loved and loving,” said St. Claire in a 
low voice. 

She did not answer, but somewhat nervously 
turned over the leaves of that everlasting book of 
photographs, and made believe to find contentment 
in a little person ina large crinoline, her head turn- 
ed back over her shoulder, her foot on a footstool, 
her hand on the back of a chair, the other hold- 
ing a fan with languid grace, according to the fa- 
vorite pose and accessories of a fashionable artist 
some five-and-twenty years ago. 

“In one’s own world at least one is above cir- 
cumstance,” he continued. 

“Yes,” she answered; “in one’s own world 
only.” 

“And the doctrine that will is power?” he 
asked. 

“It is a good phrase for that kind of vague ex- 
citement which helps young people,” said Monica, 
as staidly as if she had been sixty years old. “ But 
will is not always power,” she added, with a slight 
negative movement of her head and hand, “and 
circumstances do and must master us,” 

“No; not if we will that they shall not,” he 


persisted. 


“ But when they represent duty ?” axked Mon- 
ica, not looking up.“ Theu you will allow they 
are imperative.” i 

“Not above love,” was the rash reply, made in 
so low a voice that the very softness of the sen- 
tence attracted more attention than if it had been 
spoken freely and in an ordinary tone. 

Three pairs of eves were at this moment turned 
on these two as they sat rather in the corner of 
the room, fencing with the subject that lay be- 
tween them as a sleeping child which they must 
not waken and could not leave. Edward Form- 
by, who liked Monica very well indeed—quite 
sincerely and unaffectedly, as a man likes a swect 
and placid sister—though he had not the least ob- 
jection to see her absorbed by the handsome doc- 
tor, was yet frankly surprised by the roused inter- 
est of her face. He had never called forth such 
vitality of feeling, such latent power of enthu- 
siasm; and for a moment he felt somehow as if 
he had lost the chill companion of his future— 
the nun-like sister of his affections—and had found 
her again as the passionate priestess of an un- 
known cult, the torch-bearer of a new light. He 
was at the other end of the room, talking to Lucy 
Lester, to whom he had just been presented ; but 
he was not so fascinated by his pretty compan- 
ion as not to see what was going on elsewhere, 
and the revelation given by Monica's face—which, 
however, he did not for an instant connect with 
St. Claire—startled him almost painfully. Theo- 
dosia too was watching them, half in displeasure, 
half in amazement, thinking what could those two 
be talking about, and why was Monica all at 
once so much interested and excited? Such a 
stick as she was in general, why should she have 
brightened up into vivacity now? Was St. Claire 
looking into her eyes as he had looked into her 
own? and were two chords vibrating to the same 
delusive breath ? 

But when Anthony, looking about him as be- 
came the giver of the feast and the master of the 
house, spied out the one obnoxious guest in famil- 
iar converse with his sister, and that sister more 
animated, more vivacious, more alert, than was 
her wont, then the pleasant little drama came to 
an end, the lights were quenched, the music was 
hushed, and a rude hand tore down the graceful 
draperies which had clothed the stern realities 
of life with momentary beauty and _ illusion. 
Striding across the room, he rather roughly told 
Monica that she ought to go and talk to Lucy 
Lester; she had not spoken to her yet, he said, 
with a sullen frown on his heavy face, and she 
was the guest of the evening and Theodosia’s old 
friend. 

“Very well, dear,” said Monica, meckly. “I 
will go.” 

She looked with a swift and vet pathetic look 
at St. Claire, making a slight inclination with 
her head, as she left him to follow her brother. 
The wine had gone out of her veins, and she was 
once more limp and nerveless as she sat down 
by pretty Luey and the man whom the fitness of 
things had designated as her own husband when 
the times were ripe, and talked in ber sweet 
dreamy way on matters wherein she felt no kind 
of interest, and of which her companions had no 
kind of knowledge. 

Soon after this the carriage came for Miss Bar- 
tington, and the party dissolved as if by magic. 
St. Claire was the first to go after Monica, and 
all the rest filed out as if a general order had 
been given for dispersion, leaving the Anthony 
Barringtons alone with Miss Lester. When she 
went to her own room, which she did almost 
immediately, then they were alone with each 
other, 

Theo was a little cross to-night. Somehow 
things had not gone quite as she had expected, 
and she was uncomfortable in consequence. She 
could not say what had gone wrong; but she had 
the bitter flavor of disappointment in her mouth, 
and she was beth peevish and petulant. Antho- 
ny was cross too: but his little wife did not perel: 
herself on his strong knees, nor join his broad 
hands together by the palms, nor call him her 
dear old bear, nor fatigue her eyelids by giving 
him a butterfly kiss to bring him back to good- 
humor. She did none of these things. On the 
contrary, she yawned in his face when he spoke 
to her, and said, irritably, “ Don’t, Anthony, be 
so silly! I don’t like it!” when he would have 
put his arf round her waist—as the process by 
which he thonglt to get rid of some of his super- 
abundant bile. 

Nothing was said that could be called a quar- 
rel, but an acrid kind of small sparring went on 
between them, about irrelevant trifles for which 
neither cared a straw; while the name of the ob- 
noxious young man, who was the secret sore on 
either side, was not mentioned in their little 
tourney. This is always the way. Straight hit- 
ting is the exception and side cuts are the rule, 
Once only did Anthony make a somewhat direct 
thrust, when he said, with a sneer: 

“ Well, Theo, I hope you are satisfied, now that 
you have had your apothecary friend to the house 
like an equal. You really must put some curb 
on your fancies, Theo. I indulge you too much, 
and make myself ridiculous as well as you.” 

“TIT do not see anything ridiculous in having 
Dr. St. Claire to dinner,” said Theodosia, pertly. 
“He is a very pleasant, handsome, well - bred 
young man—worth twenty of your dull Edward 
Formbys and your vulgar Frank Meades!) And 
if I choose I shall ask him again.” 

“Theo!” said Anthony, in a warning voice, 

“ Well 2—and what after Theo ?” she retorted. 

“That is not the tone to take with me, Theo- 
dosia,” said Anthony, slowly, with grave severity 
and deep displeasure. 

“Tt is the tone I mean to take when I like,” 
replied Theodosia, looking up into his face with 
a rebellious look on her own. 

And Anthony felt 4s men do when they are de- 
fied by their _wives—helpless, tongue-tied, and 
hand-fasts 

(To BE OONTINUED.] 


Flowers for Ball Dresses.—Figs. 1-3. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show skirt and corsage bouquets of roses, pale yellow and 
deep red combined, with velvet leaves; a humming-bird is fastened in the 
skirt bouquet. Fig. 3 shows a bouquet for a skirt garniture, composed of 
water-lilies in white satin, with stamped plush leaves. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronvent.] 


FRESH visit to the rooms of our great dressmaker, Worth, enables us 

to give you the earliest information of a number of dresses designed for 
Magnificent occasions, but some of which, nevertheless, will furnish sugges- 
tions for toilettes more modest, yet with that stamp of 
good taste which characterizes everything devised by 
this artist. 

We will begin with the description of an extremely 
elegant house dress. This was of wood-colored glacé 
levantine, brocaded with large branches of leaves and 
flowers. It was in princesse shape, and was closed in 
front by tabs of velvet to match, tied on one side and 
buttoned on the other, Straight cut-away collar of the 
same velvet. Sleeves bouffant at the top, forming a 
slight gigot, with satin cuffs, and velvet bows at the 


Fig, 1.—Otp 
Lapy’s Cap. 


For description 
see Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Dress Cap FoR ELDERLY 
Lapy. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Car or Lack ann Rippon. 
For description see Supplement. ; Figs 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Piain anp Spotty Ixp1a PonGee Dress.—Front 

anp Back.—Cvt Pattern, No. 8392: Basgur, 20 Cents; 
TrimMeD Skirt, 25 Cents, 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 11-17. 


bottom. The seams of the train were mounted in hollow pleats to the 
waist, and fastened at the top by a velvet bow; they spread apart slightly, 
showing a velvet foundation. Aumdniére pockets of satin and velvet, with 
cords arranged beneath so as to form a slight puff. With this toilette are 
worn collar and cuffs of pleated lace. 

A much more splendid toilette was a magnificent ball dress designed for 
receptions at the Russian court. Of white tulle, spangled with silver, and 
satin, it was charmingly effective. The skirt, of plain white tulle on an 
invisible foundation, was ornamented with simulated spangles of white satin, 
diminishing in size, to eight inches from the waist; these spangles were 
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bows with buckles and flowing ends, falling over 
silver, which bordered the bottom of 


finished at the bottom with 


a deep flounce of tulle, spangled with dere ) 
the skirt, A broad scarf of the same tulle, edged with silver fringe, was 


simply draped twice in an irregular fashion, the left draping being fastened 
at the waist by a bow. The white satin corsage was low on the shoulders, 
with a drapery of tulle spangled with silver forming a bertha; the drapery 
was looped on the shoulders, and fastened with a camellia, A camellia was 
also worn in the hair, The large court mantle designed to cover this toilette 
was in the Russian shape, rounded and very long, and trimmed all around 
with shells of satin and tulle, covering the heading of a silver fringe. The 
lining had a wide border of palm leaves embroidered in silver. Leaving for 
a subsequent letter the description of other ball toilettes, we will only speak 
of a very elegant and original dinner dress, The skirt of pink faille was 
finished on the bottom with a lambrequin flounce, the heading of which was 
ornamented with a cordeliére, The over-skirt, of gros blue and wood-colored 

gatin, embroidered all over with old tapestry flowers, was 

arranged in short paniers, with the edges turned back and 

lined with pink satin. Two straight detached panels fell on 

the sides, Broad bands of the same brocaded stuff, fitted on 

the skirt, formed a sort of revers, covering the train, which 
amaranth velvet, turned back here and there to show 
atin lining, and edged all around with a ruche of 
from beneath which peeped narrow Valenciennes 
sage of amaranth velvet, trimmed 
satin, and finish- 


was of 
a pink s 
pink faille, 
edging. Low square cor 


around the eek with shells lined with pink : 


Fig. 2.—OLp Lapy’s 
Cap 
For description see 
Supplement 


Fig. 6&.—Pirsn Cap witht 
FEATHERS. 


Fig. 4.—Lacre Car wir Flowers. 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Curvior Dress.—Back AND Froxt.—Cut Patrery, 
No, 3393: Potonatse, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


ed with a Henri II. collar. Similar shells trimmed the bottom of the short 
flat basques. As an interesting item concerning ball dresses, we may men- 
tion that Worth makes great use in these of tulle, spangled, embroidered, 
sprinkled with flowers, ete. He obtains charming effects by studding tulle 
with tiny blossoms, such as lilies-of-the-valley, violets, periwinkles, ete., 
which also serve to form the fringes. Q/les, set on a tuile foundation, and 
covered with draped tulle which veils the whole, are also much used, and are 
very elegant. 

Although we have lately spoken of sorties de bal, we will describe a large 
pelisse of velvet, striped with three or four bright colors mixed with gold, 
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No. VII, Figs. 29-87. 
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that we saw at Worth’s. This was designed to 
be thrown over a concert or evening toilette, as 
well as a ball dress. The front was trimmed with 
two bands of the same stuff, but of different col- 
ors. Another broad band, eighteen or twenty 
inches wide, bordered the bottom, but the stripes 
in this ran in an opposite direction from those in 
the body of the pelisse. The back was trimmed 
at the waist with butterfly bows. The lining, of 


course, was bright-colored. 


We do not forget those ladies who, while un- 
able to buy at the great houses which dictate the 
laws of fashion, are still anxious to be elegantly 
dressed. For their comfort we are glad to say 
that the present style enables them to devise 
charming costumes by the combination of stuffs 
which is now almost obligatory. For instance, 
we will describe a new combination, by which a 
lady may convert an old-fashioned dress into the 
JSourreau toilette, which is one of the newest 
It is in- 
dispensable that this stuff should be heavy, but 
it matters little whether it is plain, striped, or 
brocaded. This fourrea skirt is cut in points; 
it has little fullness, but is trimmed on the bot- 
tom with a thick puffing or a very voluminous 
ruche. With it is worn a panier corsage of dif- 
ferent material, which is plain if the skirt is fig- 
ured, or figured if the skirt is plain, for contrast 
is obligatory. If any one has a little damassé 
stuff, and a plain silk dress, all the visible parts 
of the foundation skirt may be covered with a 
series of narrow, scanty, gathered flounces, made 
On the sides are panels of 
the damassé. The corsage is plain, as well as 


styles, and which requires little stuff. 


of the plain material, 


the vertugadins, a kind of short and very bouffant, 


retroussé paniers ; these meet the pouf, which is 
pleated in fan shape. The vest and cuffs are of 


damagsé. 

As a detail of dress we may mention that we 
see much fewer bows and jabots of lace or mus- 
lin, though they have not entirely disappeared. 
In their place is worn a velvet ribbon, set flat on 
the neck of the corsage, and fastened either with 
a metal buckle or a brooch. 


ExMeLine Raymonb. 


CURIOSITIES OF DIET. 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. 


RTICULATED animals, according to natu- 

ralists, are divided by structure into at least 

three classes — crustaceans (crabs, etc.), insects, 
and spiders. 

The first of these belong to sea foods, to be 
treated of in another article. Land-crabs and 
cray-fish are beloved by many people, however, 
in both hemispheres, the former furnishing a 
festival to the islanders of the Antilles at the 
season when these creatures swarm down from 
their holes in the highlands to lay their eggs at 
the shore of the sea. 

Insects furnish us with a great variety of food, 
though honey is perhaps the only viand of their 

«production accepted by the refined. Honey af- 
fords some tropical savages a large proportion 
of their daily fare, while other wild races refuse 
it altogether. It is their honeyed contents, doubt- 
less, that makes bees, wasps, and certain ants 
palatable to some children of nature. Water- 
ton tells of one wasp, blue, which makes its nest 
among the drooping leaves of trees along the 
Amazon, whence it is driven by a fire built un- 
derneath. After killing or expelling the old 
wasps, the Indians roast the young grubs in their 
comb and eat them. 

_ In the southwestern part of the United States 
dwells the honey-making ant, whose history is 

_ Most singular. A portion of the members of 
each colony while yet alive serve as receptacles 
for the honey gathered by the rest, their throats 
becoming distended until the whole ant seems 
merely a pellucid bag of sweets. The liquid is 
almost pure sugar, and is vastly relished in its un- 
broken and animate packages by both Indians 
and Mexicans. 

No excuse like this, however, can be found for 
the eating of ants as practiced by some of the 
root-digging Indians of our West and by East 
Africans. White ants, for example, caught upon 
the surface of a piece of fresh bark or green hide, 
are nut in a bag and dried “for future refer- 
ence.” Pinto, speaking of the Bihenos of the Zam- 
bezi country, says they “hunted out and devour- 
ed termites with as insatiable an appetite as an 
ant-bear, gathering them as they ran, and cram- 
ming them by handfuls into their mouths.” Bur- 
ton, in Zanzibar, attributes this outlandish habit 
to that craving for animal food ‘‘ which in these 
regions becomes a principle of action, a passion.” 
The Dokers are reputed to let their nails grow 
into talons for the purpose of digging into the 
hard-crusted nests of these white ants. 

This is frightful fare ; but the Esquimaux enjoy 
the maggots found in decayed fish, the Papuans 
(like the Europeans) prefer cheese filled with 
“ mites,” and wormy apples are thought to crush 
into the best cider; caterpillars are eaten by Cal- 
ifornia Indians, the eggs of flies laid on water- 
weeds by Mexicans, moths by Bushmen, and grubs 
from decayed logs by various races. Mr. F. Ober, 
camping one night in Dominica, was offered by 

° his Carib servant a ‘luscious morsel,” extract- 
ed from a palm trunk, “in the shape of a great 
white grub”—the larva of a black beetle—which 
was soon browning on the coals for the boy’s 
supper. Only a few days ago we saw a letter from 
Morocco in a daily newspaper telling how the 
famine-stricken Moorish peasantry were digging 
poisonous roots and searching for “large white 
grubs” as the only help against starvation. 

Our next item is earth-worms, the bait of the 
rural angler. In his ethnology of Northern Cali- 
fornia Stephen Powers notes: “ When rain falls 
in autumn enough to give the earth a thorough 
soaking, and the le-worms begin to come to 
the surface, then the Yuki housekecper turns her 
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mind to a good basket of worm soup. 


jacent tribes have the same habit. 


were captured and thrown on the embers. 


insides. 
and strongly salted Italian anchovy.” 
Asia and Africa. 


to the poor. 


grease.” 


of insects and worms.” 


eating grasshoppers ; and the Persians, Arabians, 
and other people of the dry Middle East have al- 
ways included them, and do yet, in their bill of fare. 


YOLANDE- 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


AvtHorR oF “Suanpon Beis,” Macivop oF Dare,” 
“Wuite Wines,” “ Sunnise,” ETO. 


ey 


CHAPTER XIII. 
INTERVENTION. 


wish 


=) Yh Ace GRAHAM 
tas ca saw clear- 
vee —/0 ly before 


is 
iy “her the 

‘ difficulties 
and danger of the 
task she had under- 
taken, and she ap- 
proached it with 
much  cireumspec- 
tion and caution, 
Time and an abun- 
dance of opportunities were on 
her side, however. Moreover, 
- she and Yolande were like sis- 
L? ters now; and when the men- 
folk were smoking together in 
some other part of the dahabeeyah, and talking 
about public affairs or their chances of having 
a little shooting in the neighborhood of Merhad), 
these two were most likely seated in the cool 
shade of the Belvedere, having a quiet and confi- 
dential chat all to themselves, the while the 
slow-moving panorama of the Nile stole stealth- 
ily by. 

And gradually Mrs, Graham got Yolande to 
think a good deal about the future, which ordi- 
narily the girl was loath to do, She had an ad- 
mirable capacity for enjoying the present mo- 
ment, so long as the weather was fine, and her fa- 
ther not a long way off. She had never experi- 
enced any trouble, and why should she look for- 
ward to any? She was in perfect health, and 
consequently her brain was free from morbid ap- 
prehensions. Sometimes, when Mrs. Graham was 
talking with the sadness hegotten of worldly wis- 
dom, the younger woman would laugh lightly, and 
ask what there was on earth to depress her—ex- 
cept, perhaps, the absence of dear Baby. In 


herself. She was content to take the present 
as it was, and the future as it might come. She 
was far morc interested in watching the opera- 
tions of this or that African kingfisher, when the 
big black and gray bird, after fluttering in the 
air for a while in the manner of a hawk, would 
swoop down and dive into the river, emerging 
with a small silver fish in its beak. 


about herself, she very easily indeed could be made 
‘anxious about her father; and Mrs. Graham quick- 
‘ly discovered that anything suggested about him 

was instantly sufficient to arouse her interest and 


* Begun in Haupsgs’s Bazan No. 3, Vol. XVI. 


Armed 
with her woman-stick, the badge of her sex, which 
is a pole about six feet long and one and a half 
inches thick, sharpened and fire-hardened at one 
end, she seeks out a piece of rich moist soil, and 
sets to work, Thrusting the pole into the ground 
about a foot, she turns it around in every direc- 
tion, and so agitates the earth that the worms 
come to the surface in large numbers from a ra- 
dius of two or three feet around. She gathers 
and carries these home, and cooks them into a 
rich and oily soup—aboriginal vermicelli.” Ad- 


Hastening over the “ manna in the wilderness” 
produced by a gull insect, over the spiders said 
to be devoured by Bushmen, and over some other 
oddities of articulated nutriment, let us bring 
this catalogue to an end with the “national dish” 
of Bechuana land—locusts. That is the name 
given by Dr. Halub, who saw his men made hap- 
py by a flock of them, from which a quantity 
“ A 
good many of the men took them and devoured 
them entire; others pulled off the feet and the 
wings; the more fastidious staid to take out the 
In flavor I should consider them a dried 
Substan- 
tially the same story comes from elsewhere in 
In Morocco a flight of locusts 
is a welcome visitation ; the insects are brought 
into market by the bushel, and sold as cheap food 


The native races of the New World also eat 
these and allied insects, An account of Nevada 
in 1845 mentions as a part of the fare of the red- 
skins a compound “ prepared from roasted grass- 
hoppers and large crickets, pounded up and mix- 
ed with, when procurable, some kind of animal 
The Indians of Central California treat 
grasshoppers elaborately, after driving them into 
a big pitfall by beating the surrounding grass or 
burning it. ‘“ When for winter use, they are dried 
in the sun; when for present consumption, they 
are either mashed into a paste, which is eaten 
with the fingers, ground into a fine powder and 
mixed with mush, or they are saturated with salt- 
water, placed in a hole in the ground previously 
heated, covered with hot stones, and eaten like 
shrimps when well roasted. Dried chrysalides 
are considered a bonne bouche, as are all varieties 


This, however, is a very ancient food. Locusts 


and wild honey were the food of John the Baptist 
in the wilderness; Aristotle gives advice about 


short, Yolande could not be made anxious about. 


Yolande, between ourselves, your father’s constit- 
“uents are very forbearing. It is all very welt for 


But if she could not easily be made anxious. 


concern. She played upon that pipe skillfully, 
and yet with not the faintest notion that her siren 
music was anything but of the simplest and hon- 
estest kind. Was it not for the welfare and hap- 
piness of every one concerned? Even Jim, with 
his faculty for looking at the sardonic side of 
things, had not a word to say against it. It would 
be a very good arrangement, that oracle had de- 
clared. . 

“Do you know, dear,” said she, one morning, 
to Yolande, “ what Jim has just been saying ?— 
that he would not be surprised if, sooner or later, 
your father were offered some place in the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Yolande opened her eyes wide with sur- 
prise, But then she laughed, and shook her 
head. 

“Oh no. It is impossible. He is not good 
friends with the Government. He has too many 
opinions to himself.” 

“T don’t know,” said pretty Mra. Graham, look- 
ing at one of the little French mirrors, and smooth- 
ing her curls, “Idon’t know. You should hear 
Jim, anyway. Of course I don’t mean a post 
with a seat in the Cabinet; but office of some 
kind—an Under-Secretaryship or something of 
that sort. Jim says he heard just before he left 
town that the Government were going to try to 
conciliate the Radicals, and that some member 
below the gangway would most likely be taken 
in. It would please some of the northern towns ; 
and Slagpool is an important place.” 

“Oh, do you think it is possible 2” cried the 
girl, with a new light in her eyes. “My papa in 
the Ministry—and always in town?” 

“That's just it, Yolande dear,” said Mrs. Gra- 
ham. ‘If your papa were a member of the Gov- 
ernment, in whatever place, he could not go gal- 
livanting about like this—” 

“Oh, of course not, certainly not,” the girl 
said, eagerly. ‘‘He would live in London. He 
would have a house—a proper home. Do you 
think it is likely? I never heard of it before. 
But why should it not be ?—why should it not be, 
dear Mrs.Graham? There are very few members 
in the House of Commons—why, scarcely any at 
all—who are returned by such a number of per- 
sons. Look at the majority he always has: does 
it not say that those people respect him, and be- 
lieve he is working for the good of the country ? 
Very well; why should it not be ¥” 

“T quite agree with you; and Jim says it is 
not at all unlikely. But you are talking about a 
house, Yolande dear: well, it would scarcely be 
worth your papa’s while to take a house merely 
for you; though it is certainly of importance 
for a member of the Government to have a town 
house, and entertain, and so forth. You could 
scarcely manage that, you know, my dear; you 
are rather young; but if your papa were to mar- 
ry again?” 

“Yes?” said Yolande, without betraying any 
dismay. 

“In that case I have been wondering what 
would become of you,” said the other, with her 
eyes cast down. 

“Oh, that is all right,” said the girl, cheerful- 
ly. “That is quite right. Madame has directed 
me to that once or twice—often ; but not always 
with good sense, I consider. For it can not al- 
ways happen that step-mother and step-daughter 
do not get on well—if there is one who is very 
anxious to please. And if my papa were to 
marry again, it is not that I should have less of 
his society ; I should have more: if there was a 
home, and I allowed to remain, I should have 
more And why should I have anything but 
kindness for his wife, who gives me a home? 
Oh, I assure you it is not I who would make any 
quarrel.” 

“Oh no; I dare say not—I dare say not, Yo- 
lande dear,” said the other, with a gracious 
smile. ‘ You are not terribly quarrelsome. But 
it seldom answers. You would find yourself in 
the way. Sooner or later you would find yourself 
in the way.” 

“Then I would go.” 

“Where?” 

The girl made a little gesture by turning out 
the palms of her hands ever so slightly. 

‘““T will tell you, my dear child, of one place 

where you could go. If you came to us at Inver- 
stroy—now, or then, or at any time—there is a 
home there waiting for you; and Jim and I would 
just make a sister of vou.” 
She spoke with feeling, and, indeed, with hon- 
esty ; for she was quite ready to have welcomed 
Yolande to their northern home, wholly apart 
from the projects of the Master of Lynn. And 
Yolande for a second put her hand on her 
friend's hand. 

“T know that,” said she, “and it is very kind 
of you to think of it; and I believe it true—so 
much that, if there was any need, I would accept 
it at once. And it is a very nice thing to think 
of; that there are friends who would take you 
into their own home if there were need. Oh, I 
assure you, it is pleasant to think of, even when 
there is no need at all.” 

“Will you come and try it? Will you come 
and sec how you like it?” said pretty Mrs. Gra- 
ham, with a courageous cheerfulness. “Why not? 
Your papa wants to be back in time for the Budg- 
et, or even before that. They say that it will 
be a late session—that if they get away for the 
twelfth they will be lucky. Now you know, dear 


us to make a joke of it here; but really—really— 
really—” : 


“T understand you very well,” said Yolande, 


quickly; “(and you think he should remain in- 
‘London till the twelfth, and always be at the 


House? Yes, yes; that is what I think too. 
Do you imagine it is I who take him away on 
voyage after voyage? No! For me, I would 
rather have him always at the House. I would 
rather read his speeches in the newspaper than 
see any more cities, and cities, and cities.” 
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“Very well; but what are you poj 
Yolande dear, between the tine ol cae to do, 
back and the twelfth 9” Betting 

“ on said prone: with he 
ing, “that will be a busy time—no 
ing away—and I shall be all the me tans fo. 
tel ee See on papa and I dining 

ther every night, and havin 
ie pes to the House” 8 © chat before 

“Tam sure you are mistaken there.” gai 
Graham, promptly. “ Your father ee 
stay all that time in town. He hates the . 
name of town. He is too fond of you, too ee 
ful of you, ase dear, and too proud of the 
roses in your cheeks, to let you shut 
ina ieee hotel.” : ae eMe 

“But look at me!” the girl said, indi 
“Do I look unwell? Am Psickclocking? Ine 
should not I live in a town hotel ag well ag oth, 
ers? Are all unwell who live in London? No: 
it is folly to say that. And if anything were 
likely to make me unwell, it is not living in Lon. 
don; but it is the fretting, when Iam away from 
London, that I can be of no use to my papa, and 
that he is living alone there. Think of his liv. 
ing alone in the hotel, and dining alone there— 
worse than that still, dining at the House of Com- 
mons! Why, it was only last night Colonel Gra- 
ham and he were speaking of the bad din. 
ners there—the heat and the crush and the 
badly cooked joints— yes, and I sitting there, 
and saying to myself, ‘Very well, and what is 
the use of having a daughter if she can not 
get for you a pretty dinner, with flowers on the 
table?” 

“T understand you so well; when you speak 
it is like myself thinking,” said Mrs. Grahan, in 
her kindly way (and not at all imagining that she 
was anything of a hypocrite, or talking for a pur. 
pose); “but you may put it out of your head. 
Your father won’t let you stay in town. I know 
that.” 

“Then I suppose it will be Oatlands Park,” 
said Yolande, with a bit of a sigh. 

“No. Why should it” said her friend, brisk- 
ly. “Come to Inverstroy. Go back with us, 
Then we will see about the cook and the house- 
roaid in Inverness; and Archie will get the dog- 
cart and horses for you; and we might even gu 
down to Allt-nam-ba, and see that the keeper 
has kept on fires during the winter, and that the 
lodge is all right. And then we will all go on to 
Inverstroy— Archie as well; and he will take 
you out salmon-tishing, for I shall have my own 
house to attend to for a while; but we will make 
you just one of the family, and you will amuse 
yourself just a8 vou think best; and if we don't 
pet you, and make you comfortable, and as hap- 
py as ever you were in your life, then my name 
isn’t Mary Graham. You will just see what a 
Highland welcome we will give you!” 

“TI know—I know,” said the girl. ‘‘ How can 
I thank you for such. kindness? But then to 
think of my papa being all that time left by him- 
self in London—” 

“My dear Yolande, I must speak frankly to 
you, even if you fancy it cruel. Don’t you im- 
agine your father would stand a little better with 
his constituents, and consequently be more at 
ease in his own mind, if he were left by himself 
a little more than at present? Don't you think 
it might be prudent? Don’t you think it would 
be better for every one if he were left a little 
freer *” 

“Yes, ves—it is s0—I can see it.” 

“And if you were with us, he could give his 
whole time and attention to Parliament.” 

“Yes, yes—though I had other wishes as well,” 
the girl said, with her lips becoming a little trem- 
ulous, 

“It igs a very awkward situation,” said Mrs. 
Graham, with abundant cheerfulness ; “ but I see 
the natural way out of it. Perhaps you don’t, 
dear Yolande; but Ido. I know what will hap- 
pen. You will have a house and home of your 
own; and your father will be very glad to see you 
happy and settled; and he will give proper atten- 
tion to Parliament while Parliament ia sitting ; 
but when Parliament is not sitting then he will 
come to you for relaxation and amusement, and 
you must have a salmon-rod ready for him in the 
spring, and in the autumn nice luncheons to be 
sent up the hill, where he will be with the oth- 
ers. Now isn’t that something to look forward 
to?” 

“Yes—but—a house of my own?” the gitl 
said, bewildered. 

“Of course when you marry, my dear. * That 
is the obvious solution of the whole difficulty: it 
will put every one in a proper position.” 

She said neither yea nor nay; there was no af- 
fectation of maiden coyness; no protest of any 
kind. But her eves were distant and thought- 
ful; not sad exactly, but seemingly filled with 
memories—probably memories of her own futile 
schemes and hopes. 

That afternoon they came in sight of some 
walls and a minaret or two, half hidden by groves 
of palms lying along the high banks of the river; 
and these they were told belonged to Merhad); 
but the Reis had had ordera to moor the daha- 


t face brighten. 


_beeyah by the shore at some short distance from 


the town, so that the English party should not be 
quartered among the confusion and squalor fur- | 
ther along. The consequence of this was that 
very soon they found themselves the practical 
owners of a portion of Africa which seemed to 
be uninhabited; for when the whole party got 
ashore (with much excitement and eager inter- 
est), and waded across the thick sand, and then 
entered a far-stretching wood of acacia-trees, they 
could find no trace of human occupation ; the only 
living things being an abundance of hoopoes— 
the beautiful red-headed and crested birds were 
so tame that one could have flung one’s cap at 
them—and wood-pigeons, the latter of a brilliant 
blue and gray and white. But by-and-by, as they: 
wandered along—highly pleased to be on shore 
again, and grateful for the shelter of the trees— 


nw 
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rocession of Arabs, with don- 
ending their way through the 
d t sand; and as the animals 
were henvily laden, thes sh prove to cell a 
Lanter * Then (her they returned to the daha- 

7 hey found a note from Ismat Effendi, 
beoys hh ia pacellent Englieh, saying that his fa- 
vechad just returned from the interior, a; that 
they both would do themselves the honor of pay- 
sng a visit the following morning. 

But what to do till dinner-time—now that the 
dahabeeyah was no longer moving past the famil- 
jac featurcs of the Nile? — Ahmed came to the 
rescue, The chef was anxious to have some pi- 

eons: would the gentlemen go ashore and shoot 
come for him? The gentlemen flatly refused to 
and kill those half-tame creatures; but they 
discovered that Ahmed could shoot a little; so 
they lent him a gun, and offered to beat the wood 
for him. It was an occupation, at least. And 
so the two women were left by themselves again, 
with nothing before them but the choosing of 
a costume for dinner, and the donning of the 
acer an opportunity not to be missed ; and 
yet Mra. Graham was terribly nervous. She had 
an uncomfortable suspicion all day that she had 
not been quite ingenuous in her conversation of 
the morning; and she was anxious to confess 
and clear her mind, and yet afraid of the effects 
of her confession. But Yolande had spoken 80 
reasonably and sensibly ; she seemed to recognize 
the situation; why should she be startled ¥ j 

For good or ill, she determined to plunge i 
medias res; and she adopted a gay air, though 
her fingers were rather shaky. She put her arm 
within Yolande’s arm. They were slowly walk- 
ing up and down the upper deck, under the awn- 
ing. They could just see the gentlemen of the 
party, along with Ahmed, disappearing into the 
grove of dark green acacias. ; 

“Yolande, | am a wicked woman,” she said, 
suddenly. “Hear my confession. I was not 
quite frank with you this morning, and I can’t 
rest till I have told you. The fact is, my dear 
child, when I spoke to you about the possibility 
of your marrying, I knew of the wishes of one or 
two others, and I ought to have told you. And 
now I wish to confess everything; and you will 
forgive me if I say anything to offend or alarm 

ou—” 

: “ About my marrying ?” said the girl, looking 
rather frightened. “Oh no; I do not wish to 
know. I do not wish to know of anything that 
any one has said to you.” 

“Then you have guessed ¥” 

The mere question was an intimation. The 
girl’s face flushed; and she suid, with an eager 
haste, and in obvious trouble: 

“Why should we speuk of any such thing? 
Dear Mrs. Graham, why should I be afraid of the 
future? No; J am not afraid.” 

“But there are others to be considered—one, 
at least, whose hopes have been clear enough to 
the rest of us for some time back. Dearest Yo- 
lande, am I speaking too much now ?” 

She stood still, and took both the girl’s hands 
in hers. 

“Am [telling you too much? Or am I tell- 
ing you what you have guessed already? I hope 
Thaven’t spoken too soon. If I have done any- 
thing indiscreet, don’t blame Aim / I could not 
talk to you just like sister to sister, and have this 
knowledge in the background, and be hiding it 
like a secret from you.” 

Yolande drew her hands away; she seemed 
scarcely able to find utterance. 

“Ob no, Mrs. Graham—it is a mistake—it is 
all a mistakhe—you don’t mean what you say—” 

“But indeed I do!” the other suid, eagerly. 
“Dearest Yolande, how can I help wishing to 
have you for a sister? But if I have revealed 
the secret too soon, why, you must forget it alto- 
gether, and let Archie speak for himself. But 
you know Ido wish it. I can’t help telling you. 
Thave been thinking of what we might be to each 
other up there in the Highlands; for I never had 
a sister, and my mother died when I was quite 
young, like yours, dear Yolande. You can’t tell 
how pleased I was when Archie began to—to 
show you attention; and I made sure you must 
have seen how anxious he was to please you—” 

She paused for a second here, but there was 
no answer: the girl was too bewildered. 

“Why, Jim would be like a big brother to you; 
you can’t tell how fond he is of you; and your fa- 
ther approving too—” 

The girl started as if she had been struck, and 
her face became quite white. 

“Did you say—that my father wished it ?” she 
said, slowly. 

“Qh yes, oh yes,” Mrs. Graham said. “ What 
More natural? What should he wish for more 
than to see you happily married ? I wouldn't say 
that he would be more free to attend to public 
affairs; I wouldn’t say that was his reason, 
though it might be one of several reasons; but I 
can very well understand his being pleased at the 
notion of seeing you married and comfortably set- 
tled among people who would make much of you, 
as Treally and truly think we should. Now, dear 
Yolande, don’t say anything in haste. I am not 
asking you on behalf of Archie; I am telling 
You a secret to clear my own mind. Ah, and if 
You only knew how glad we should be to have 
you among us !’? : ; 

The girl’s eyes had slowly filled with tears, 
but she would not own it. She had courage. She 
looked her companion fair in the face, as if to 
fay, “Do you think I am crying? Iam not.” 
But when she smiled, it was a very strange sort 
of smile, and very near crying. 

“Then if it is a secret, let it remain a secret, 
dear Mrs. Graham,” said she, with a sort of cheer- 
fulness. “Perhaps it will always remain one, 
and no harm done. I did not know that my 
Papa wished that; I did not suspect it. No: how 
could? When we have talked of the years to 
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pease that was not the arrangement that seemed 
Bt. 

She paused for a while. 

“Now I remember what you were saying in 
the morning. And you knew then also that my 
papa wished it?” 

“Oh yes, certainly—not that he has spoken di- 
rectly to me—” 

But Yolande was scarcely listening. Rapid 
pictures were passing before her—pictures that 
had been suggested by Mrs. Graham herself. And 
Yolande’s father, not her future husband, was the 
central figure of them. 

Then she seemed to throw aside these specula- 
tions with an effort of will. 

“Come,” she said, more cheerfully, “is it not 
time to dress? We will put away that secret ; 
it is just as if you had never spoken; it is all 
away in the air—vanished. And you must not 
tell your brother that you have been talking to 
me; for you know, dear Mrs. Graham, he has 
been very kind to me, and I would not give him 
pain—oh, not for anything—” 

“My dear Yolande, if he thought there was a 
chance of your saying yes, he would be out of his 
senses with joy!” exclaimed the other. 

“Oh, but that is not to be thought of !” said 
the girl, with quite a practical air. “It is not to 
be thought of at all as yet. My papa has not 
said anything to me. And a little talking be- 
tween us two—what is that? Nothing—air—it 
goes away; why should we remember it 9” 

Mrs. Graham could not understand this attitude 
at all. Yolande had said neither yes nor no; she 
seemed neither elated nor depressed; and she 
certainly had not—as most young ladies are sup- 
posed to do when they have decided upon a re- 
fusal—expressed any compassion for the unfor- 
tunate suitor. Moreover, at dinner, Mrs. Graham 
observed that more than once Yolande regarded 
the young Master of Lynn with a very attentive 
scrutiny. It was not a conscious, furtive scrutiny ; 
it was calm and unabashed. And Mrs. Graham 
also notived that when her brother looked up to 
address Yolande, and met her eyes, those eyes 
were not hastily withdrawn in maiden confusion, 
but rather answered his look with a pleased friend- 
liness. She was certainly studying him, the sister 
thought. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SETTLEMENT. 


Next morning there was much hurrying to and 
fro on board the dahabeeyah in anticipation of 
the visit of the Governor; so that Mrs. Graham 
had no chance of having an extended talk with 
her brother. Nevertheless, she managed to con- 
vey to him a few covert words of inforination and 
counsel, 

“ Archie,” said she, “T have spoken to Yolande 
—I have hinted something to her.” 

“No!” he said, looking rather frightened, 

“Oh, you need not be much alarmed,” she said, 
with a significant smile.“ Rather the other way. 
She seems quite to know how you have wished to 
be kind and attentive to her—quite sensible of 
it, in fact; and when I hinted something—” 

“She did not say ‘no’ outright ?” he interrupt- 
ed, eagerly; and there was a flush of gladness on 
his face. 

His sister glanced around. 

“T thought there could be no harm if I told 
her that Jim and I would like to have her for a 
sister,” she answered, demurely. 

“And she did not say ‘no’ outright?” he re- 
peated. 

“Well,” Mra. Graham said, after a second, “I 
am not going to tell you anything more. It 
would not be fair. It is your business, not mine. 
I’m out of it now. I have intermeddled quite 
enough. But I don’t think she hates vou. And 
she seems rather pleased to think of living in the 
Highlands, with her father having plenty of 
amusement there, you know; and perhaps she might 
be brought to consider a permanent arrangement 
of that kind not so undesirable ; and—and—well, 
you'd better see for yourself. As I say, Jim and 
I will be very glad to have her for a sister; and 
I can’t say more, can 1?” 

She could not say more then, at all events, for 
at this moment Colonel Graham appeared on the 
upper deck with the intelligence that the Gov- 
ernor’s barge was just then coming down the 
river. Mr. Winterbourne and Yolande were in- 
stantly summoned from below; some further dis- 
position of chairs and divans was made, some 
boxes of cigarettes were sent for; and presently 
the sound of oars alongside announced the ar- 
rival of the chief notables of Merhadj. 

The Master of Lynn saw and heard little of 
what followed; he was far too busy with the glad 
and bewildering prospect that his sister’s obscure 
hints had placed before him, And again and 
again he glanced at Yolande, timidly, and yet 
with an increasing wonder. He began to ask 
himself whether it was really true that his sister 
had spoken to her, The girl betrayed no con- 
sciousness, no embarrassment; she had greeted 
him on that morning just as on other mornings ; 
at this moment she was regarding the arrival of 
those grave officials with an interest which seem- 
ed quite oblivious of his presence. As for him, 
he looked on impatiently. He wished it was all 
over. He wished to have some private speech 
with her, to have some inquiry of her eyes—sure- 
ly her eyes would make some tell-tale confession ? 
And in a vague kind of way he grew to think 
that the Governor’s son, Ismat Effendi, who was 
acting as interpreter, and who spoke English ex- 
cellently, addreesed a little too much of the con- 
versation to the two ladies. Moreover, it was all 
very well for him, on coming on board, to shake 
hands with Mrs. Graham, for he had known her 
in India, but why with Yolande ¥ 

The Governor—a corpulent and sallow-faced 
old gentleman who booked like a huge frog—and 
his companions sat in solemn state, while young 
Ismat, with much grace of manner and remarka- 
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bly eloquent eyes, hoped that the visitors were com- 
fortable on board the dahabeeyah, and so forth. 
He was a well-dressed young gentleman ; his black 
frock-coat, white waistcoat, and red tarboosh were 
all of the newest and smartest, and his singularly 
small feet were incased in boots of brilliant pol- 
ish. The Master of Lynn considered him a cox- 
comb, and also a Frenchified semi-theatrical cox- 
comb, But the women-folk liked his pleasant 
manners and hia speaking eyes; and when he 
said that he had never been to England, but in- 
tended to go the next year, Mrs. Graham made 
him definitely promise that he would pay them a 


visit at Inverstroy. 


“ And Miss Winterbourne,” said the young gen- 
tleman with the swarthy face and the brilliant 


white teeth, “does she live in Scotland algo 9” 


“Well, no,” said Mrs. Graham, placidly; “but 
I hope you will find her there when you come. 
We want her to go back with us when we go back ; 
and if she likes her first visit, perhaps she will 


come again. I hope you will find her with us.” 


“ And I also, madam, hope to have the felicity 
of the visit that you propose,” said he, “if poli- 


tics will permit me.” 


He directed an inquiring and rather curious 


glance at Colonel Graham. 


“Yon did not hear anything very remarkable 


in Cairo, sir” 


“Well, nothing remarkable,” said the stout 
“Lots of rumors. Always plenty of 
At the Consulate 


soldier. 
that in politics, Mostly lies. 
they thought we were safe enough.” 


The young man turned to his father, who was 
silently and solemnly sipping his coffee, apparent- 
ly quite uninterested in what was going on, and 
spoke in Arabic to him for a second or two. The 


old gentleman appeared to grunt assent. 


“My father says he will have much delight in 
sending two or three soldiers to accompany your 
party if you are making excursions into the inte- 
rior. There is no danger, except that some bad 
Or if you 
will permit me—if you will have the grace to per- 


men will try to rob when they can. 


mit me—I will accompany you myself.” 


“ But to take up so much of your time—” said 
pretty Mrs, Graham, with one of her most plea- 


sant smiles. 
He waved his hand in a deprecatory fashion. 
“It will be too charming for me. 


as I. Do you permit me? 
row, with everything prepared 9” 
“Look here, Mr. Ismat,” said Colonel Graham, 


“vou'd better come along and dine with us this 


evening ; then we can talk it over. In the mean 
time we can’t keep your father and the other gen- 
tlemen waiting while we discuss our rambles. 


Will you please tell his Excellency once more how 
much obliged we are, and honored by his visit, 
and that we will do ourselves the pleasure of 
coming to see him at Merhadj to-morrow, if that 


will suit his Excellency’s convenience ?” 


This was the final arrangement—that young 
Ismat Effendi was to come along to dinner in the 


evening—a prospect which seemed to please him 
highly. Very soon after the grave company was 
seated in the stern of the barge, and the big oars 
were once more at work, The dahabeeyah re- 
turned to its normal state of silence; the little 
party of Europeans were left again to their own 
society; and the Master of Lynn, a little anxious 
and excited, and almost fearing to meet Yolande’s 
eyes, and yet drawn toward her neighborhood by 
a secret spell, declined to go ashore with the other 
two gentlemen, and remained with his sister and 
Yolande in the Belvedere, in the cool shade of 
the canvas awning. 

No, she betrayed not the slightest embarrass- 
ment at his sitting thus quite near her; it was he 
who was nervous and awkward in his speech. She 
was engaged in some delicate needle-work ; from 
time to time she spread it out on her lap to re- 
gard it, and all the time she was chatting freely 
with Mrs. Graham about the recent visitors and 
their grave demeanor, their almost European cos- 
tume, their wonderfully small feet, and so forth. 

“Why do you not go ashore ?” she said, turning 
with frank eyes to the Master of Lynn. “It is 
s0 interesting to see the strange birds, the strange 
plants.” 

“Tt is cooler on the river,” said he. 

He was wondering whether his sister would 
get up and go away and leave them together, and 
he was half afraid she would and half afraid she 
would not. But at all events he was now re- 
solved that on the first opportunity he would 
speak to Yolande himself. He would not trust 
to any go-between. Was it not enough that she 
had had some intimation made to her of his 
wishes and hopes, and yet showed no signs of 
fear at his approach ? 

The mid-day went by, and he found no chance 
of addressing her. His sister and she sat togeth- 
er, and sewed and chatted, or stopped to watch 
some passing boat, and listen to the boatmen 
singing a long and melancholy chorus to the 
clanking of the cars, At lunch-time Mr. Winter- 
bourne and Colonel Graham turned up. Then in 
the afternoon the whole of them got into a boat, 
and were rowed away to a long and flat and sandy 
island on the other side of the Nile, which they 
explored in a leisurely way; and then back again 
to the dahabeeyah for a draught of cold tea in the 
welcome shade of the awning. 

It was not until near the end of the day that 
the long-looked-for opportunity arrived: indeed, 
nearly every one had gone below to get ready for 
dinner; but Yolande had lingered above to watch 
the coming over of the twilight. It was a strange 
enough sight in its way. For after the yellow 
color had died out of the bank of bearded corn 
above the river’s cdge, and while the strip of 
acacia-trees over that ayain had grown solemn 
and dark against the clear, pallid, blue-gray sky 
of the south, far away in the northwestern hea- 
vens there still lingered a glow of warmer light, 
and a few clouds high up had caught a saffron 
tinge from the sinking sun. It seemed as if they 


Perhaps 
your dragoman does not know the district as well 
Shall I come to-mor- 


here were shut in with the dark, while far away 
in the north, over the Surrey lanes, and up among 
the Westmoreland waters, and out amid the dis- 
tant Hebridean isles, the summer evening was 
still fair and shining. It led one to dream of 
home. The imagination took wings. It was 
pleasant to think of those beautiful and glowing 
scenes, here where the gloom of the silent desert 
was gathering all around. 

She was standing by the rail of the deck; and 
when the others had gone he quietly went over 
to her, and began talking to her—about the High- 
lands mostly, and of the long clear twilights 
there, and how he hoped she would accept his 
sister's invitation to go back home with them 
when they returned to England. And when she 
said something very pretty about the kindness of 
all of them to her, he spoke a little more warmly, 
and asked if there was any wonder. People got 
to know one another intimately through a con- 
stant companionship like this, and got to know 
and admire and love beautiful qualities of dispo- 
sition and mind. And then he told her it would 
not be honest if he did not confess to her that he 
was aware that his sister had spoken to her—it 
was best to be frank; and he knew she was so 
kind she would not be angry if there had been 
any indiscretion; and he begged for her forgive- 
ness if she had been in any way offended. He 
spoke in a very frank and manly way; and she 
let him speak, for she was quite incapable of say- 
ing anything. Her fingers were working nerv- 
ously with a small pocket-book she held, and she 
had turned partly away, dreading to lift her eves, 
and yet unable to go until she had answered him 
somehow. Then she managed to say, rather hur- 
riedly and breathlessly : 

“Oh no, I am not offended. Why, it is—a 
great honor—I—I knew it was your sister's kind- 
ness and friendship that made her speak to me. 
Please let me go away now—” 

He had put his hand on her arm unwittingly. 

“But may [hope, Yolande? May I hope ’” he 
said, and he stooped down to listen for the faint- 
est word, “J don’t want you to pledge yourself 
altogether now. Give me time. May I try to 
win you? Do you thiuk some time—some time 
of your own choosing, as far ahead as you may 
wish—you will consent? May I hope for it? 
May I look forward to it—some day ?” 

“Oh, but I can not tell you—I can not tell you 
now,” she said, in the same breathless way. “I 
am sorry if I have given any pain—any anxiety— 
but—some other time I will try to talk to you—or 
my papa will tell you—but not now. You have 
always been so kind to me that I ask it from 

ou—"” 

4 She stole away in the gathering darkness, her 
head bent down: she had not once turned her 
eves to his, And he remained there for a time, 
scarcely knowing what he had said or what she 
had answered, but vaguely and happily conscious 
that she had not, at all events, refused him. Was 
it not much? He was harassed by all kinds of 
doubts, surmises, hesitations ; but surely prevail- 
ing over these was a buoyant hope, a touch of 
triumph even. He would fain have gone away 
for a long stroll in the dusk to have reasoned out 
his hopes and guesses with himself; but here was 
diuner-time approaching, and young Ismat was 
coming; and he—that is, the Master of Lynn— 
began to have the consciousness that Yolande in 
a measure belonged to him, and that he must be 
there. He went down the steps with a light and 
a proud heart. Yolande was his, he almost felt 
assured. How should she regard him when next 
they met? 

And indeed at dinner there was no longer any 
of that happy serenity of manner on her part that 
had so puzzled him before. Her self-conscious- 
ness and embarrassment were so great a8 to be 
almost painful to witness, She never lifted her 
eyes; she ate and drank next to nothing; when 
she pretended to be listening to Ismat Effendi’s 
descriptions of the troubles in the Soudan, any 
one who knew must have secn that she was a 
quite perfunctory listener, and probably under- 
stood but little of what was being said. But then 
no one knew that he had spoken but himself, and 
he strove to convince her that he was not regard- 
ing her by entering eagerly into this conversation 
about the False Prophet; and though now and 
again her trouble and confusion perplexed him 
—along with the recollection that she had been 
so anxious to say nothing detinite—still, on the 
whole, triumph and rejoicing were in his heart. 
And how beautiful she looked, even with the pen- 
sive face cast down! No wonder young Ismat 
had admired her that morning; the very Eng- 
lishness of her appearance must have struck him 
—the tall stature, the fine complexion, the ruddy 
golden hair, and the clear, proud, calm, self-con- 
fident look of the maidenly eyes. This was a 
bride fit for a home-coming at Lynn Towers! 

But, alas! Yolande’s self-confidence seemed to 
have strangely forsaken her that evening. When 
they were all up on deck, taking their coffee in 
the red glow shed by the lanterns, she got hold of 
her father, and drew him axide into the darkness. 

“What is it, Yolande 2” said he, in surprise. 

She took hold of his hand; both hers were 
trembling. 

“T have something to tell you, papa—some- 
thing serious.” 

Then he knew, and for a moment his heart 
sank ; but he maintained a gay demeanor. Had 
he not reasoned the whole matter out with him- 
self? He had foreseen this crisis; he had nerved 
himself by anticipation. 

“Oh, I know—I know already, Yolande,” said 
he, very cheerfully. “Do you think I can’t spy 
secrets? And of course you come to me, with 
your hands trembling, and you think you have 
something dreadful to confess, whereas it is no- 
thing but the most ordinary and commonplace 
thing inthe world. You need not make any con- 
fession. Young Leslie has spoken to me. Quite 
right—very right; I like frankness. I consider 
him a very fine young fellow. Now what have 
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you got to say? Only I won’t listen if you are 
going to make a fuss about it, and destroy my 
nervous system, for I tell you it is the simplest 
and most ordinary affair in the world.” 

“Then you know everything—you approve of 
it, pypa—it is your wish ?” she said, byavely. 

“My wish?” he said, ‘“ What has my wish to 
do with it, you stupid creature!’ But then he 
added, more gently: ‘Of course you know, Yo- 
lande, I should like to see you married and settled. 
Yes, I should like to see that; I should like to 
see you in a fixed home, and not liable to all the 
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changes and chances of the life that you and I 
have been living. It would be a great relief to 
my mind. And then it is natural and right. It 
is not for a young girl to be a rolling stone Jike 
that; and, besides, it couldn't last: that idea about 
our always going on travelling wouldn’t answer, 
So whenever you think of marrying, whenever 
you think you will be happy in choosing a hus- 
band—just now, to-morrow, or any time—don't 
come to me with a breathless voice, and with 
trembling hands, as if you had done some wrong, 
or as if I was going to object, for to see you happy 


. 


would be happiness enough for me; and as for 
our society together, well, you know, I could pay 
the people of Slagpool a little more attention, 
and have some more occupation that way; and 
then you, instead of having an old and frail and 
feeble person like me to take care of you, you 
would have one whose years would make him a 
fitter companion for you, as is quite right and 
proper and natural. And now do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Oh yes, I think so, papa,” said she, quite 
brightly; and she regarded him with grateful and 
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Joving eves. “And you would have ever so much 
more time for Parliament, would you not ?” 

“ Assuredly.”” 

“And you would come to see me sometimes; 
and go shooting and fishing; and take a real holi- 
day—not in towns and hotels ?” 

“Oh, don't be afraid. I will bother the life out 
of you. And there are always fishings and shoot- 
ings to be got somehow,” 

“And you would be quite happy, then ?” 

“Tf you were, I should be,” said he; and really 
this prospect pleased him so much that his cheer- 
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‘fulness now was scarcely forced. ‘ Always on 
this distinct and clear understanding,” he added, 
“that, when we are coming back from the shoot- 
Ing, you will come out to meet us and walk back 
With us the last halC-mile.” 

“T should be dressing for dinner, papa,” she 
said, “and just worrying my head off to think 
what would please you.” Tayo 

“You will be dressing to please your husband, 
-you foolish creature, not me.” ; 

“He won't care as much as you, papa.” Then 
she added, after a second : “I should get the Lon- 
don newspapers, yes? Quite easily? Do you 
know, papa, what Colonel Graham’ believes 2— 
that they are going to take one of the extreme 
Liberals into the Ministry, to please the northern 
towns,” 

“ But what has that got to do with you, child 2” 
said he, with alaugh, “Very likely they may. But 
you didn’t bring me over here to talk polities 2” 

“But even if you were in the Government, 
Papa, you would have your holiday-time all the 
fame,” she said, thoughtfully, , 
; Ta member of the Government!” said he. 

You may as well expect to hear of me being 
Sent to arrest the False Prophet in the Soudan. 
Come away, then, Yolande; your secret is not a 
Secret; so you need not trouble about it; and now 


that I have expounded my views on the situation, 
you may as well go and call to Ahmed that I 
want another cup of coffee.” 

And then he hesitated, 

“You have not said ves or no yet, Yolande ?” 

“Oh no; how could I, until I knew what you 
might think 7” said she, and she regarded him 
now with frank and unclouded eyes. ‘How 
could 12 It might not have been agreeable to 
your wishes. But I was told that you would ap- 
prove. At first—well, it is a sudden thing to 
give up visions you have formed; but whea you 
see it is not practicable and reasonable, what is 
it buta small struggle? No; other plans present 
themselves. Oh yes, L have much to think of now 
that looks very pleasant to anticipate. Very 
much to look forward to—to hope for.” 

He patted her lightly on the shoulder, 

“And if you make half as good a wife, Yo- 
lande, as you have been a daughter, you will do 
pretty well.” 

They went back to their friends, their absence 
scarcely having been noticed, for Ismat Effendi was 
a fluent and interesting talker. And whether Mr. 


Winterbourne had been playing a part or not in his 
interview with Yolande, that cheerfulness of his 


soon left him. He sat somewhat apart, and si- 
lent; his eves were fixed on the deck; he was 


not listening. Yolande herself brought him the 
coffee; and she put her hand on his shoulder, 
and stood by him; then he brightened up some- 


what. But he was thoughtful and distraught for 
the whole of the evening, except when he hap- 
pened to be spoken to by Yolande, and then he 
would summon up some of his customary humor, 
and petulantly complain about her un-English 
idioms. 

And she? Her anxiety and nervousness seem- 
ed to have vanished. It is true, she rather avoid- 
ed the Master of Lynn, and rarely ventured to 
look in his direction, but she was in good spirits, 
cheerful, practical, self-possessed; and when I[s- 
mat Effendi, on going away, apologized to her for 
having talked tedious politics all the evening, she 
said, with a charming smile: 

“No, not at all. How can politics be tedious ? 
Ah! but we will have our vevenge, perhaps, in 
Scotland. Mrs. Graham says that in their-house 
it is nothing but deer that is talked of all the 
evening. That will not interest you?”  - . 

‘“‘T shall rejoice to be allowed to try,” said the 
polite young Egyptian ; and then he shook hands 
with her, and bowed very low, and left. 

During the rest of the evening the Master of | 
Lynn, seeing that Yolande seemed no longer in 
any trouble, kept near her, with some vague hope 
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that she would herself speak, or that he might 
have some chance of re-opening the subject that 
engrossed his mind. And indeed, when the 
chance arrived, and he timidly asked her if she 
had not a word of hope for him, she spoke very 
frankly, though with some little nervousness, no 
doubt. She made a little apology, in very pretty 
and stammering phrases, for not having been 
able to give him an answer; but since then, she 
said, she had spoken to her father, without whose 
approval she could not have decided. 

“Then you consent, Yolande ; you will be my 
wife?” he said, in a low and eager voice, up- 


setting in his haste all the continuity of those ’ 


hesitating sentences. 

“But is it wise?” said she, still with her eyes 
cast down... “ Perhaps you will regret-—” —* 

He took her hand into his, and held it tight. 

“This has been a lucky voyage for me,” said 
he; and that was all that he had a chance of say- 
ing just then; but it was enough. 

Colonel Graham heard the news that same 
evening. He was a man of solid and fixed ideas. 

“A very good thing too,” said he to his wife. 
“A very good thing. Now they’ll take the sheep 
off Allt-nam-ba, and make Corrievreak the sane- 
tuary. ‘Nothing could have happened better,” 

(To BE CONTINGED.] 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. A. C.—If you do not plaster your hair down 
too closely, and hold it there by a net, there is no ob- 
jection to using a net on the front hair; but it is more 
stylish to have the hair fluffy and natural-looking. 

Esuit.—Get the green Surah silk, but you will not 
need green lace to trim it. Use self-trimmings, and 
make it by the designs for spring dresses illustrated 
in Bazar No. 6, Vol. XVI. 

Eerantinn.—Get some écra cashmere for a basque 
and over-skirt to wear with a box-pleated skirt and 
vest of your golden brown silk. 

Avavata.—Your letters are good for marking bed 
linen. On the pillow-cases they should be just above 
the hem, with the lowest part of the letter next the 
hem. On the sheets they are put below the hem of the 
Upper, and with the tops of the letters next the hem. 

Mus, E. L. F.—The black Astrakhan fur 4s worn as 
trimming by young ladies on their black cloth or 
camel's-hair garments, 

Quxnro.—The train is not de rigueur at weddings this 
Season, a8 short evening dreeses for bridemaids and 
other young ladies, and walking costumes also, are 
much used. 

Mrs, J. W. H.—The working apron may be of a 
single width of linen or of pongee, with the lower 
end turned up for pockets, and the upper end falling 
over a ribbon waisthand, or jt may be sewed to a belt of 
the material. The edges are then ravelled to form a 
slight fringe. 

Forty Yxars.—Your ideas about the English great- 
coat are good. 

Patry.—Embroider your cashmere wrapper with a 
single shade of darker tone than that of the cashmere. 
Cheviot is pronounced aa if it began with 8. Select 
dark well-mingled colors for your India shawl, with the 
prevailing hues of olive or dark blue with deep India 
red 


GeRaLpine.—Get ottoman repe silk in preference to 
gros grain. You will flnd questions about cosmetics, 
washes, and other remedies answered in The Ugly Girl 
Papers, a volume sent by mail from this office on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

M. P. W.—Read all about doylics in an article called 
“Napkins and Table-Cloths,” in Bazar No. 40, Vol, XV. 

Littte Neti.—As your white flannel dress is to be 
worn in the evening, yon should brihten it up a little 
with a scarf of shirred satin on the waist and sleeves, 
or else use some strawberry red or sapphire blue vel- 
vet fora vest, collar, and cuffs. Have fan-pleatings on 
the akirt, stitched rows above the hems, short apron 
drapery, and full back drapery. Deep eaagging puffs 
are still worn on dress skirts. 

E. L. 8.—Your tan kid gloves will be atylish with 
your evening dresses of pink and white silk, and also 
with your red velvet costume. 

8. H. E—You should not inclose return postage 
stamps to such a pereon as you describe. If you are 
sending manuscript to an editor, which you wiah re- 
turned, you should inclose stamps. 

A Suusorruer.—Of course you pnt on mourning on 
hearing of the death of your parent, and wear your 
veil over your face for three months. 

A Sunsortmer,—On returning to your native place 
send your cards to those whom you wish to have call 
upon you. You should have no social intercourme 
with any one who has ignored you in a general invita- 
tion, 

Youno Hovssxerrrr.—tif you intend to remain in 
the town where you are, send out your cards to every 
one whom you wish to know, mentioning the day and 
hour at which you will be at home to receive them, 
and offer some light refreshment, like tea and cake, at 
five o'clock. For the portidres of which you speak 
use plush on rings, hung from rods. The handsomest 
rods are of brass. 

Koxonoxo.—Musk is an undesirable perfume, being 
offensive to many. It is in better taste to use only 
delicate essences, 

Puzzirp Sunsorterr.—Ladies do not give tossts, 
and it is quite sufficient for them to say “‘ Thank you” 
in return for the compliment. - 

Mavp.—A postillion basque and fan-pleated skirt of 
plain velvet with panels of fignred velvet will be the 
best design for a young lady’s velvet dress. 

Katr.—Have a vest and skirt of plush, with the 
basque and apron over-skirt of silk. See an excellent 
design in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XV. 

Inquiner.—There are heavy qualities of satin Surah 
suitable for winter dresses, but the repped ottoman 
silks are pewer and more fashionable. 

Datsy.—Your queations about colored spreads and 
bolsters have been answered more than once; but 
white counterpanes have not gone out of use, and it is 
not probable that they ever will be entirely abandon- 
ed, 80 you can continue to use them. 

Paristxnnz.—You do not head a note with the date 
to a person in the same city. You pnt the date and 
your number after the name, as, 

Truly youre, 
Hary Smith, 

18 N. Pearl Street, 

Thursday, 20th. 
The bride does not give the groom a wedding ring in 
the country or anywhere else. She gives him a seal 
ring, a cut's-eye, or a broad gold ring with gems sunken 
init. The groom wears frock-coat and gray pantaloons 
for a morning wedding. The bride, if a widow, wears 
anything but white or black. Garnet velvet would be 
handsome, but must not have been worn before. You 
could select articles of American silver-ware, Amer- 
ican jewelry, or American silks for your French frienda. 
You should not wear at a wedding anything that has 
been worn before, unless it be some trifle to conform 
with the superstition that a bride, for luck’s sake, 
should wear 

“Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed and something blue.” 

A Constant Rrapre.—Your one bow, if gracious, 
will do for all three persons. Smile, and glance at all 
as you do so, Always present every one to your 
mother with the greatest: respect, treating her as the 
person to whom all must be polite, If your friends 
are at a distance apart, of course you must greet each 
with a separate how, 

Anxirty.—Queations on card etiquette are answered 
in an article in Bazar No, 29, Vol. XIV. The Bacar 
Book of Decorum is still useful, 

AMATEUR, AND Orurrs.—We have no further details 
to give concerning remunerative art work for women, 
and can not dispose of any art work or make sugges- 
tions aos to its sale. 

B. C.—Gentlemen wear with dress auits a white 
lawn tle, folded narrowly, with square ends—not point- 
ed. The stud is a single large one, merely of gold 
hammered, but more often with a jewel, such as a 

cat) 9 ' or a diamond. The collar 
: ce ea $ meets at the throat or fs 


; it may be a turned-over |. 
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Ir is not only invalids and children who delight 
fn Mellin’s Food, but a large class of consumers 
whose diyestions require delicate treatment. The 
food is so nourishing, so delicious, that it would 
be strange if it were regarded as merely a baby’s 
divh, to be taken as a subetitute for something 
else. This preparation has become well known in 
nearly every household throughout the country; but 
as there are always new babies and new invalids, 
it is well to be reminded of some of the food's 
excellent qualities, and that there is a pe Baration 
which drapeptlca, having once tried, will never be 
without. Those with ane se aey of constitution 
will find Mellin’s Food better than medicine, and 
the concentration of nourishing properties. Every 
year increases ita popularity with the public, who 
feel confidence in the genuineness and the perfection 
of a preparation endorsed by T. Metcalf Co., the 
well-known druggists of Boston. — Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette.—[Adv.) 


WORTHINGTON, 


MILLINERY anbD 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DESPONDENCY, ETC, 

Dr. W. 8, Powstt, Defiance, O., says: “I have used 

it with satisfactory results in dyspeptic ailments asso- 

ciated with great mental depression or despondency.” 


—[Adv.] 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. JouNn Prrrik, Jr, 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 
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T WORK. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established 1878. An Illustrated vortalentlys only 
$2.00 a year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 
Sample Copy and Catalogue of Art 
Publications for 6 cents postage. 
Invaluable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in 
Oils, Water-colors, and on China, Embroidery, and all 
Art Work. Pattern Supplements working size. Full 
directions. Discount to Clubs, Also, Manuals on all 
Art-work subjects, 35 cts. each. Send stamp for List. 
Address THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


(<9 SHALL WE Sipe 
AIRERE > Sra me ouces Mt Ep > 
SF" OUR MAP OFTHE -” © 


~1SLE or WIGHT< 


| THE YEW FAMILY WATERING Puace | 


‘ BETWEEN ; 
€AR ROCKaway aNd LONG BEACH, 


TAL we. 
at HE attanticg OCED ey 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


| HITCHCOCK & DENTON, | 


~. 14 CHAMBERS StT.NLY._2] 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Mervelilleuse as the best restorative for gray 
hair, $2 50 a bottle; Coudray’s Eau de Quin 
is the beat Tonic for the hair—will positively promote 
its growth—$1 ™a bottle; Cream Soap for the Face, 
prevents wrinkles and will beautify the complexion, 
$100 a jar; Blanc des GrAce to uve after—finest 
powder known—$1 50 a box; Lubin’s Liquid 
Rouge, the most imperceptible, can be used for lips 
and checks, $2 060 a bottle; Créme Impératrice, 
to beautify the face, $100 a jar; Hazelenut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and eyelashes, 
$1 50, Also, latest novelties in ‘ortoise-shell 
Ornaments; Sheil Crescents, $3 00 a pair; Sheil 
Dagyer Pins, from 50c. to $2 00 each, according to color 
of shell; and a beautiful agsortment of combs. Oar 
Cosmétques are all genuine. Not responsible for 
those obtained elsewhere. Do not forget also that 
this is the only store where the Genuine Langtry 
Coiffure is obtainable; also, a magnificent xssort- 
ment of Switches, including Ash, Gray, Blonde, 
etc., in every shade, first quality hair only. On receipt 
of money order, will forward any of above goods to 
any part. Note the address, 


H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 
841 Broadway, New York. 


The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 

In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS. 
7 Mfr, 820 Broadway, next 

block above Stewart's. 

CAKRIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED. 


The Finest Cards ever Issued, 


A beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS — 
Maréchal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, a BBASe 
KET of FRUI'W—Peaches, Plumas, Grapes, and 
Cherries — very natural, and from original designs, 
Full size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 
cents the pair, in stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wooster St., N. Y. 


acols SEED S 


Sebcat tetas earn 
e sen 
MISPALLEN GREENHOUSES’ Sprinatuis ©. 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


SHOPPNNG FOR ALL 
Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all A 4 9 
used for Art Needlework, wholesale and Of recy description s wero gment and taste. . 
ee ce aan | BovAai Weee Bath uy New Tork Ouy’ 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 
Tne Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[ Adv.] 


For autavina Hoarsenrss AnD Irritation OF THR 
Tnroat, it ia daily proved that ‘Brown's Bronchial 
Troches" are a mild remedy, yet very efficacious. —(A dv. ] 


Tur Best Tooth Powder is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe, preservative, and economical. 1121 
Broudway and 578 5th Avenue.—[Adv. ] 


C. C. Suaynr, Furrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address, —[.4 dv.J 


So te 
eA 


ADVE RLISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKE 


ns Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and {is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
N well as for persons in health. 


a Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 


ails 
can be found at most of the faucy-work Bazaars, 
but something elxe may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


{ISTABLISHED 1874. 
For circtlar, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


ots 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTIN 
red for decorating Silk, Satir 
sadily understood that of tl 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty 
wrating Odor Bottles, 
5e., 50c., and $1. 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application, 


& KHCH'TELER, 
‘AIL DEPARTMENT, 


No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New Vork, 


VOLUME XVI, No, 10, 


SMITH, & CO, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


RNAME 


and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
» flowers, sprays, &c., of fine tints and 
are easily made. Desirable for 
Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 

0O sample pack S sent on receipt of price, 


REASONS WHY 


Mths 


Pee are 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms iterlf in shape fo EVERY head. 
pike Le NOr. HAVE A FALSE, pe Lok. ae alicthers have, 
.— They cannot tear or bre 

Gaiemane, ak apart, but outwear JUREE of ang 

4—hy CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
beeptactr shiupeSor years. 

§.—Uhey do not fade as quickly, for they don't require-tressing oe 
ytew an others, 

6 — hey are only dresecd swith a WET COMB, whenthey get MUSSED, 
and areknacn toremain ia order for a year without redressing, 

UL GUARANTEE EVERY UNE to be CURLY HAIR, or refand 
the mney tf mot. 

8.—MUST IMPORTANT: Every lady ean look young and attractive 
ith a THOMPSON WAVE, aa WUNDRKDS WILL ACKNOWLEDOS 
lacy loak ten years younger, 

9.—4e Thave 10diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
san be gratified, 


B3- Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
you Waves representing them to be the 

hompson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to well my goods. 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
CROCHE 


for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, 
Flowers, Birds, Animals, Panaiea, Stork, Deer, Ele- 
phant, Comic Designa, 8 Alphabets, ctc. Price 25e. 
4 'lidy Patterns, 10c. PECIAL OFFER: 


{ (Everything in_thia Advertisement) for: 
* $1.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Maas. . 


ENOCH MORGANS SONS 


For House Cleaning.— Saves Time, Labor, and Money-- 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, , 


Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass, China Ware, Oil-cloths, &c. 


~ SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme, Julian’s Specific is the only aneanin 


remedy for removing radically and permanently 


annoying distigurements from the Lips, Check,. 
Chin. Afihs, deo vivithorie injuring the Skin. Ladies 


may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
ek ctr a il er a 


e money ! 

utiful Sample Book aud et Outfit, 
Qe. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 
GIVE Us A TRIAL ORDER. 


Quickest returns, Agents mak 


Stor B1,14 for 82. 


and Bedding Plants, 
Can Hardy Sh: 
aap” Seeds, etc., 


50 CARDS, ticsiy prinea, te, 


et 


Mig Ae 
=> 


MARCH 10, 1883. HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[¢ Boutilier Brothers 


HAVE NOW OPEN 


* ‘Their New Spring Importations of 


FRENOH DRESS GOODS, 
FRENOH PRINTED SATINS, 
FRENOH PRINTED LAWNS, 
FANOY PIQUES, 
FINE WHITE GOODS, &, 


To which they invite the attention of the en- 
tive public. 


Le Boutillier Bros, 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


DRY aoons 


BY MAIL! 


Three-Quarters of 2 Millien in Stock. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 


Silke, Shawls, Trimmings, Hoalery, 


Gen 

cf " 

fante’, and Girle’ Oathts, &e. Samples, infor- 
“ PING GUIDE" free on application. 

OOOPER 4: CONARD, Oth & Market bt. Philada, 


Over 


Of’Please say where‘you saw this Advertisement. 
a ee 
E U R O F Baa 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, 
April %th, Jane Ist, Jane 13th, and June 80th, 1883, 
Passage tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Spe- 
cial factlities for securing good berths, Tourist 
tickets for individual travellers in Europe, by all 
routes, at reduced rates. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and fall par- 
ticulars, by mail, 10 cents. Address 
THOS, COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 
=< w 
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we shall always have yousss 
mer peeerioes§ 
8 mentioned: HORAT O ALGER Ja.. EDWARD 8. ELLIS 

HARRY CASTLEMON, FRANK i. ” CONVERSE MARY ry 
DENISON, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, OLIVER OP TIO wens 
Hoer or Oruzrs, Our Firm is known as one of the most reliable 
in the United States. and doing a business of $300,060 yearly 
wil country people as we do, we could not afford to Iiero- 
Frente, We refer to any New York 

w this to your frien 
ay ton free. Address all orders to 

J eo 


fi 
DEO og 10 Barelay St., New York. 
cut tite out, t Sir not appear agains 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell our RELIGIOUS CYCLOP.EDIA, now 
complete in Ten Volumes, This great work has 
been endorsed by prominent clergymen of all de- 
nominations, and is the leading work of its kind 
in the English language. 

Address Harper & Brorurrs, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, N.Y. 


&YMBOL 
Oona: FRETEDO 
meee Shall Arise 
the beautiful Analogies 
of Nature and the Sun of Righteounese 


Rev. Herbert Morria, 
mest, Brilliant, Devout. 


nine Hike WANTED 
& 00., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“[Usrea Patina axp EMBROIDERING.” 
a (Copyright by KH. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 


D., full 
fmerecincrest 
Address, J. ¢, 


Orative art, at Studio 9, 28 Union Square. 
& Fenerri, Artista. Send 6c. for Catalogne. 


tye fe erie Arenas fete 


te Feath, Mette a 
tenent, 8 and W ter mes, allt 
ao +f ss »» 106, i 
1 
CAXTON P yea premium List in 


10c. Send 10c. for five complete ieces of 

Yocal aod Inetramental eas Ful a 
Tr, ould coat. at any music 

Store, Woopwans & CO., 819 Broadway, N. Y. 


& week in your own town, Terms and $% outfit 
$66 free. Addresa Hi. Hacrerr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


S., C., & S. 


Gents’ Dress Shirts. 
SIMDSOD, Crawford, N SIMDSON 


MAKE TO ORDER THE FINEST QUALITY 
OF DRESS SHIRTS 


SIX FOR 36.00, 


GUARANTEE FIT, AND REFUND THE MONEY 
WHEN NOT SATISFACTORY. THE ABOVE 
SHIRTS ARE POSITIVELY THE BEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED. A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED, 


Directions for measurement and order 
blanks sent on application, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & 60, 
LINENS. 


We have now open our entire stock of 
Linens and Housekeeping Articles, consist 
ing of the very finest Table-Cloths, N. apkins, 
and Doylies, in sets to match ; also, Embroi- 
dered Pillow-Shams, Sheetings, and Towel- 
lings. In addition to the above, we have 
low and medium-priced articles, suitable for 
Kitchen and Pantry use. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York, 


LA 
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<I SEEDS, 289,000 tuner 
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Broadway ‘and (9th St. 


rge Si: urchaser’s selection 
Belade pee eens for 


ROSE 
12 ‘ge GERANIUMS oh 


arieti 
at 10cts. IN CASH, and a number 
of eee OO an please the ladies wive 
oO 


ers. 
Ml ‘ed Catal 
FREE. LEEDS & CO., Richmond, Indiang 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT. 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mrz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hacpgr's Bazan Patterns or for any other business, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

\ASTER CARDS.—3 Beantlfut Cards rent 

postpuid for 10¢., 10 for 25e. Elegant 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


Head Colds, Watery Discharges from the Nose 
and Eyes, Ringing Noises in the Head, Nervous 
Headache and Fever instantly relieved. 

Choking mucus dislodged, membrane cleansed 
and healed, breath sweetencd, smell, taste and 
hearing restored and ravages checked. 

Cough, Bronchitis, Droppings into the Throat, 
Paina in the Cheat, Dyspepsia, Yasting of Strength 
and Flesh, Loss of Sleep, ete., cured, 

One bottle Radical Cure, one box Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and one Dr, Sanford’s Inhaler, in one pack- 
age, of all druggists, for $1. Ask for SanForp’s 
WEEKES & POTTER, Boston. 


Rapicau Cure. 


100 SCRAP PICTURES, 10.3 100 TRANSFER 
PICTURES, 10¢.: 4 Easter Cards, 10¢. ; 


Fringed Cards, artes 5C., 25e., and upward, Anvting Cards, 10¢. 5 25 large Adv't'ng Cards, 10¢, ‘The 
, G. P. BROW 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE, 


appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 


time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and ia entirely harmless, 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every Instance it haa given entire satisfaction. 
tiful, give LAIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 


MAS AETTLED THAT QUESTION 
WIT.A LOVELY BUCCESe, 


< CHEAPEST. BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


e New American Dictionary Price o 
ns 1,000 En ravings en 100 

ant volume is @ rane, KING, ever | wblsheds 
it Dictionary in'the world. su rbly bound in 

r, buta large volume. Itcontains orery useful 


loth and 
word in th 


| one n BEukete rent only $1.00, 


NGLisH 
INLAN CURE 4 BUNE AND FARMER. 
A | \~ “ff ILLUSTRATED NEws, 

oo ND | ictionary in our office and rd it well worth the price.”—CHRISTIAN UNION, 
MPENDIUM With the New American Die! onary in the lMbrary for reference, many other 


p 
OW 


oF USEFUL much more expen works can be dispensed with, and ignorance of his coun. 
Nowe, , try, history, busi 8, law, ete, is Inexcusable In any man.""—ScientiPic AMERI- 
ED CAN, “A Valua ddition to any Nbrary."—N, ¥. SUN. “There Is more real 
worth than in most books atten times the cost."—N. Y. CommrRciAL Worip. 

Note the price, $1.00, post-paid; 2 coples for $4,75. slit gts 
ow 3 rson et np se 
Extraordin SPs cub ot Ton at $1.00 each 


we willsend Free as a premium the American Waterbury Stem Winding Watch 

Fora Club of (5 we willsend free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 

Fors Club 

Forac rr SO we willsend free a Gents’ Sulld Gold Hunting Caso Watch. 

Send a Dollar at once for a sample copy. You can easily secure one of these 
two, or during your telsure time evenin 

li agencies or any express Co. in 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York 
THIS SPLENDID 
SOLID GOLD, HUNTING CASE- 


WATCH FREE! 


to any person who will send us an order for 
3 NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARIES 
At One Dollar Each. 


\ nd want to getit without money you 
G,Cold Wagcty, and want t fe copy of Rout American 


ont careto Zot upa womd eelt will you kindly hand this to some per: 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. November 21st, 1882. 


Find enclosed $30 for 20 New American Dictionaries and the Ladies? Solid 
Gold Watch, I secured irty Subscribers in one day, and have several more 
promised. Everyone likes the Dictionary‘and all I have seen have subscribed, 


( Howpreps oF Tesrmoni1s LIke THE ABOVE) Miss LAUBA COIL, Annapolis, Mo. 


3 
Birthday Curde, 10¢.3 8 Oil Chromos, 5x73, 10¢.; 40 


i he Renal pi ge 
ivy Beverly, mass. | Jot, 65e. WOUDBURY & CO., Box 14, Salem, Masa 


very lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 
to yenly is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With thie essential a lady 
t 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should Jose no 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


LE BOUTILLIER & Co., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


ICAL 
Pa. 


many of our theatres, actresses find that many of 
their favorite face powders are epee f exposed by its 
intense rays, In Cousequence, they are discarding them 
and using the celebrated Lablache Face Powder, which 
defies detection under the most powerful electric light, 


SOUTHERN PURCHASING AGENCY, 


“tablished 1 7 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR, WITH REFERENCES. 
329 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


LADIES, 


Send two 8c. stamps to N. ¥. Chemical Co., 3 East 
4th 8t., N.Y., for a splendid little book called ““Fash- 
tunable Decorations in Gold and other Rich Metals.” 


In Elegant Script Type, 
on 60 bestitulinen et opens 
Cards, 100. 14 pks. $1. 20 pearl beve 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and 85.00 Packages all colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


ASTER CARDS.—Three large and handsome 

4 Easter Carda sent postpaid for 10c., 10 for 6c. 

‘To Teachers ! 50 handsome Easter Carda, assorted, 
sent for $1. H. A. SMITH & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


One Yeur (52 Numbers)........... Ss eencne +10 00 


Postane Free to all anbacribera in the United States 
or Canada. 

The Volumes of the Werkry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxor.e with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazinn with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year, 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Prope sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER'S FRANKIIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 5 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Jabrary will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Hasrne & Buoruxns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


4a HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


Chromo Visitin Carda,no 2 alike, for 18S3,name on, 
and Iilustrated Premium List, 19c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


“THE LITTLE PIG SERIES.” 
Fine New Set. Eighteen Cards, by mail, on receipt 
of six 8c. stumps, YHITING, 50 Nassau St, N.Y. 


of ix 8c. stamps, WHITING, 80 Naren St, Net 
SILK PATCHWORK=2.22202 
Bend 4 


8c, stamps for Samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Ct 


] BY RETURN MAIL—a full description of 
FREE t_ Moopy’s New Taitor System of Dress 
Corrine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. Sth, Cinciunati,O. 
ey ee 
ARD COLLECTORS. —A handsome eet of Cards for 
Scent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


Tlustrated Book and 50 large Chromo Cards, 
NEW namieod, 1c, U.S. Cann Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 


All New Chromo Cards for ’83, name on, 10c., or 40 
50 Gold and Silver, 10c. J. B, HUSTED, Nasaan, N.Y. 


WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
$72 Ouctt free. Nadross Teve & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


SSS ae 2 a — ee 
1883. “1883. 
’ ; 
| 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. = 
Per Year: | 
HARPER'S MAGAZINR.... ‘ 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... . 
HARPER'S BAZAR ........ 
The THREE above pudblications,....... seeeeeee lO 00 
Any TWO above named ....... tree eeseeeceeces TOO ' 
HARPER'S YOUNG *PEOPLE............ veeee 1 50 : 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE} titteteeseeees 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 5 
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entirely to « nceal 7” 
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BOUND TO BE USEFUL. 


FACETIZ, 


An Indian merchant took an elephant 
toafair. Nosooner had he arrived than 
he noticed a European, who, without 
saying a word, walked round and round 
the elephant, examining it attentively 
on al) sides. The merchant addressed 
several questions to him without 
ing areply. An intending purchaser ap- 
red on the scene, and the merchant 
urned eagerly to the European and 
whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Don’t say a word 
till I have sold the elepliant, and I will 
make you a handsome present.” The 
stranger nodded assent, and remained 
mute as before. When the bargain was 
concluded and the money pail, the mer- 
chant handed over ten per cent. of the 
purchase-money, aud said to the mys- 
terious personage, ‘* Now you can speak ; 
I want you to explain how you came to 
notice the blemish in the left leg of my 
elenhy ought dimanaged 


“A blemish!” replied the silent one. 
“T discovered nothing; it is the first 
time I ever saw an elephant in my life, 
and I examined it out of sheer curiosity.” 

iceman 

“ How greedy you are!" said one little 
girl to another, who had taken the best 
apple in the dish. “I was going to take 
that myself.” 


Se 
“What is the national fishery ques- 
tion?” pompously exclaimed an orator; 
and a squeaking voice in the andicnce 
said, “It is, Have you got a bite 2” 
pei she eee 
A little boy in school gave one of the 
best definitions ever given of economy: 
“ Paring potatoes thin.” 
naire ee 
During a discussion of religious topics 
young Brown said? “TI tell you that if 
the other animals do not exist after 
death, neither will man. There is no 
difference between man and a beast.” 
To which good old Jones mildly re- 
plied, “If anybody could convince me 
of that, it would be you, Brown.” 


THEN AND NOW. 


FIRST DISENGAGED Youneé LApy. “Now, AUNTIE, YOU MUST ADMIT THAT THE WALL DECORATIONS OF THE PRESENT 
ARE FAR SUPERIOR TO THOSE OF THE PAST.” 
MRS. OLDBELLE. “AS TO THAT I CAN NOT SAY, GIRLS—/J NEVER WAS A WALL-I' LOWER.” 


Yi Ay 
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THE COVERT COAT. 
STOUT GUEST. ‘‘] REALLY CAN NOT SEE THE SENSE OF MAKING THESE BOUILLON CUPS sO 
INFINITELY SMALL; SUPPER NOT BEFORE HALF PAST ELEVEN, I SUPPOSE |” 


ee 
> 


PAPA, “DON'T YOU KNOW I IS VERY DANGEROUS TO PLAY WITH FIRE? YOU MIGHT BURN 
UP, AND BECOME NOTHING BUT ASHES, LIKE THOSE ON THE HEARTH.” 
Boy, “AND THEN WHAT WOULD YOU DO WITH ME?—SCATTER ME ON THE SIDEWALK f" 


“Who is the wisest man mentioned in 
the Scriptures?” asked a young lady of 
one of her Sunday-school class. 

“Paul!” exclaimed the little fellow, 
confidently. 

“Oh no, Johnnie. Paul was a very 
good man, but Solomon is mentioued ax 
the wisest. mon.” 

“Well, ny father says Paul was the 
wisest man, because he never married ; 
and T fancy father ought to Know!" re- 
plied the boy, rather emphatically. 

pee mney 

Tur Srinit oF tux Press—Cider, 

eas, 

Why are boots like door mats ?—Be- 
cause they are worn by the feet. 

pamela 

A young man who keeps a collection 
of locks of hair of his lady friends calls 
them his hair-breadth escapes. 

PRES SEE, 

A little fellow three years old, who had 

never eaten frosted cake, asked at the 


. table fora piece of that ‘cake with plas- 


tering on it.” 


Sa 
“T aim to tell the trath,” said 4 man, 
“Yes,” interrupted an acquaintance, 

“aud you are probably the worst shot in 

the neighborhood.” 

—_ 

During Charles Kean’s management at 
the Princess’s Theatre there was an actor 
who was continually grumbling about 
his parts. 

“What has Mr. Kean ever done for 
me?” he said one day to avother mem- 
ber of the company. 

“Done!” was the reply, “why, he is 
very kind to you.” 

“Oh, is he?” responded the discon- 
tented one. ‘He never gives me any 
good parts.” 

“Ah,” answered the other, ‘that's 
where the kindness is, He never gives 
you any good parts, because he doesn't 
Wish to sec you make a fool of yourself.” 


a 

The following legend is written In a 
Leadville church: ‘ Please do not shoot 
the organist; he is doing bis best.” 


PERFECTLY ADMISSIBLE AND SENSIBLE WHEN GOING TO THE MEET, 
BUT WHAT NEED OF SUCH A GARMENT WHEN YOU'RE WALKING IN THE STREET? 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NEW PLANS. 


EXT morning, and long 


before any one on 
board the dahabeeyah 
was awake, Mr. Win- 
terbourne was seated 
in the quiet little sa- 
loon writing the fol- 
lowing letter ; 


‘“Neran Meritaps, ou 
tur Nite, May 13. 

* DEAR SHORTLANDS, 
—I have news for you. 
You will be glad to 
learn that Yolande is 
engaged to be mar- 


YOLANDE. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


ried—I think with every prospect of happiness » and you will also 
be glad to know that I heartily approve, and that so far from view- 
ing the coming change with dread, I rather welcome it, and look 
on it as the final removal of one of the great anxieties of my life, 
Sometimes I wonder at myself, though, Yolande and [ have been 
so much to each other. And I dare say I shall feel her absence 
for a while. But what does it matter? My life has been broken 
and wasted; what remains of it is of little consequence if her life 
be made the fuller and happier and more secured; and I think 
there is every chance of that. After all, this definite separation 
will be better than a series of small separations, haunted by con- 
tinual fears. She will be removed from all the possibilities you 
know of. As for me, what does it matter, as I say? And so I 
have come to regard the handing over of ny Yolande to somebody 
else as not such a hard matter after all; nay, I am looking for- 
ward to it with a kind of satisfaction, When I can see her secure- 


ly married and happily settled in a home, that will be enough for 


me; and maybe I may have a chance from time to time of regard- 
ing the pride and pleasure of the young houze-mistress. 


ial 
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AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,” “SHANDON BELLS,” “WHITE WINGS,” ETC. 


“The accepted suitor is Mrs. Graham’s brother (I think you 
know we came away with Colonel Graham, of Inverstroy, and his 
wife), and the only son of Lord Lynn. I have had a good oppor- 
tunity of studying his character ; and you may imagine that, when 
I saw a prospect of this happening, I regarded him very closely 
and jealously. Well, I must say that his qualities bore the seru- 
tiny well. I think he is an honest and honorable young fellow, of 
fair abilities, very pleasant and courteous in manner (what I espe- 
cially like in him is the consideration and respect he pays to wo- 
men, which seems to be unusual nowadays; he doesn’t stand and 
stare at them with a toothpick in his mouth); I hear he is one of 
the best deer-stalkers in the Highlands, and that speaks well for 
his hardihood and his temperance; he is not brilliant, but he is 
good-natured, which is of more importance in the long-run; he is 
cheerful and high-spirited, which naturally follows from his excel- 
lent constitution—deer-stalking does not tend to congestion of the 
liver and bilious headache; he is good-looking, but not vain; and 
he is scrupulously exact in money matters. Indeed, he is almost 

(Continued on page 166.) 
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Saturpay, Marcu 17, 1883. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER's Bazar may be had for the years 
1820, 1881, and 1482, Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
without deluy. tis Mrssns. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only, 


“The best weekly for children in America.”—South- 
western Christian Advocate, New Orieans. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN ItuvstrateD WEEKLY, 


Published February 27, contains a thrilling short 
story by Exviot McCormick, entitled “ Pawnee Joe” ; 
Chapters NNVIIL and XXX. of the serial story 
“ Nan,” by Mrs. Lucy C, Linnie; and another one 
of Jimmy Brown's exciting adventures, in connec- 
tion with “ Traps.” 

There is an interesting article on “ Bible. Read- 
ing,” by the Rev. Cuartes H. Hate, D.D., that will 
appeal to parents as well ax to little folk ; Mr. 
James Payn, in the Pail and Privation” series, 
contributes an account of that terrible marine dis- 
aster,“ The Burning of the‘ New Iforn!” ~~ The 
bays will be greatly interested in “A Boy's Skat- 
ing Match.” 

The artists represented in this Number are W. 
A. Roarrs, Tuurstrup, Mrs, Jesste SHEPHERD, J. 
0, Davivsoy, E. J. Meeker, W. L. Suepparn, and 
Howarp Pye. 

Harver's Youna Proris....Per Year $1 50 
Harven's Bazak .......... 0. +s 400 
Harevrn's Bazak and a) ‘k 

Hagerr's Young Peorres °° 500 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stump. 


CE” Our next Number will contain a Pattern. 
sheet Supplement, with numerous fill-sized put. 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Spring Street and House Dresses ; Wrappings ¢ 
Velvet and Satin Jackets ¢ Girls and Bous’ Spring 
Suits; Dresses for Little Children» Lingerie ; 
Einbroidered Mirrors; Wall-Pockets and Work- 
Baskets ; Crochet Irish Point Collars, ete. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions, 
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EXCESSIVE MOTHERHOOD. 


HEN the moral tale was in fashion, 

readers of fiction were familiar with 
the frivolous mother returning from the 
ball which her superior husband had for- 
borne, in the name of their drooping child, 
to find that impossible prodigy just taking 
flight to another and a better world, with a 
prayer for its beautiful but heartless parent 
trembling on its pallid lips. Or perhaps 
the devoted father, worn out by the fatigue 
and anxiety which should have been her 
portion, fell a second innocent victim to the 
Destroyer, leaving her in childless widow- 
hood to the bitter retribution of a vain re- 
pentance. 

Our notions of literary art have advanced, 
and painting with this sort of blunt stick is 
out of vogue. But the feeling which in- 
spired it lives on in a modified form, and 
there is still a general though unformulated 
belief that a good mother must needs be 
head nurse and social recluse. Probably 
no women in the world are so absorbed in 
their motherhood as the women of Ameri- 
ca, and there is no doubt that the highest 
interests of both child aud parent would be 
subserved if these devotees could be made 
to abate their zeal. 

From the advent of the baby almost to 
the period of full-grown youth most mo- 
thers are constantly anxious and busy, In 
many families the nurse's function is a 
merely ceremonial one. ‘The mother super- 
vises, directs, alters, docs over again, until 
she really takes the servant’s place, without 
her pay, her assured time of rest, or her 
afternoon out. If a nurse is incompetent 
or untrustworthy, she shonld be dismissed. 
But no more certain method of spoiling a 
really good servant than this perpetual in- 
terference with her methods and assumip- 
tion of her work could be devised. 

Besides, it is not well for the child that it 
should be constantly tended. A baby ought 
not to be handled too much. Tt grows heat- 
ed, restless, and excitable. Allowed to roll 
ona bed or sit up among pillows, it is more 
at ease than in the fondest: arms. Nor 
should a young child be incited to look at 
objects, or listen to sounds, or handle toys 
by way of amusement. Life is a very stun- 
ning sort of experience to befall one sud- 
denly, and it takes a baby a great many 
months of semi-stupefaction to recover from 
the shock. 

Until the ignorant mind begins to arouse 
and ask questions concerning the riddle of 
the universe which only au intelligent mind 
ean answer it is usually far better that 


TACIT, Ob patty “ . 
her girl's chosen counsellor, of wisdom as- 
sured as her tenderness, neither of them 
thinks of confiding in her. 


accomplishments, are not too costly to be 
spent in the rearing of a child, 
must be spent wisely, or the giving is prof- 
ligacy, not consecration. 
mothers save themselves from the nursery 
for society, for books, pictures, music, for 
whatever signifies the freshest thought and 
brightest spirits. The hour is coming when 
they will need all they can harvest if they 


children’s hearts. 


for by the man and woman as the baby could 
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children should be left to the nurse’s care, 
with only such enlightened supervision on 
the part of the mother as shall insure their 
physical well-being. For the chance is that 
in proportion as the conscience and the 
maternal instinct are strong, the maternal 
nerves are weak, easily disturbed, and cer- 
tain to communicate tLeir disturbance to 
the sensitive organization of an infant. The 
nurse, however, with her few anxieties, her 
limited interests, her calm stupidity, brings 
a sort of bovine tranquillity to her charge, 
which is the condition it thrives upon. 
Childreu of three and four are, indeed, in- 
satiable in their desire for occupation and 
amusement, which to them are synouynious 
terms, But even then the society and sug- 
gestions of a cultivated mother are apt to 
be too stimulating and exacting for the 
baby temperament. In most cases the un- 
imaginative play of the nurse, and always 
the frolic of other children, when such com- 
panionship is possible, are a more wholesome 
influence. But even an only child, with the 
least entertaining of nurses, can be taught 
to amnse itself by the hour together with 
blocks, dolls, soap-bubbles, dissected pic- 
tures, or the innumerable delights of out-of- 
door recreation. ‘To know that it is the 
subject of constant care, to find its little 
wants always anticipated, its small whims 
always sacrificed to, its difticulties always 
smoothed away, is to make the ost gener- 
ous and capable child selfish, dependent, ar- 
rogant, and dull of expedient. To encour- 
age it to help itself}to solve its own puz- 
zles, invent its own amusements, and earn its 
own satisfactions is to inculcate habits of 
usefulness, self-reliance, and unselfishness, 
Oddly enough, this extreme devotion 
which the average mother exercises toward 
her babies and young children seems to re- 
lax at the very period of greatest need—their 
approach to maturity. For the duties of 
child’s nurse have so worn her out and 
hemmed her in that when Jane begins to 
choose contidential friends of her own sex, 
and to have dim visions of a future which 
shall include admirers of the other, when 
John is ready to find his ideal in some Steer- 
forth among “the fellows,” the faded wo- 
man feels herself unequal to the guidance of 
these strong-willed, well-taught, superior 
young people, who seem to know more of 
lite by instinct than she has gathered froin 
experience, And in those hours of possible 
danger, when she should be her yee lokest 
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et Beaten 


All gifts and graces, all knowledge and 
But they 


Let overanxious 


would keep their place undisputed in their 
The head nurse is soon 
outgrown, but the mother may be longed 


not long for her. 


IN BONDS. 


\ \ 71TH the exception of the moccasin of 

the North American Indian, and the 
shoes of the islanders of the extreme Orient, 
we doubt if the foot of humanity has ever 
had a really comfortable chaussure, the 
stocking being about as objectionable as 
the shoe, as every one is able to attest who 
lias received as much discomfort from 
shrunken and contining hose as from any 
other stringent compress. Not even the 
loose-fitting sandal of the Greek and Roman 
is free from objection, as a thing of strings 
and thongs, as separating the toes disagree- 
ably, and as uncleanly. We have seen the 
feet of an old pauper in an almshouse 
wrapped about with strips of cloth and tied 
with rags, and Lave thought that doubtless 
his feet were more comtortable in their de- 
graded dress than they were when glorious 
in the patent-leather of prosperity. 

We look back and laugh at the long 
pointed shoes that we have noted in pic- 
tures of the early Euglish kings and their 
courtiers, Where the toes turned up and 
were tied back at the garter, and we won- 
der how men could have made themselves 
so absurd as to wear such idiotic machinery; 
and then we complacently put on our own 
boots, whose square straight ends have 
thrown ont the great joint of our foot, and 
have squeezed the remaining bones of the 
member out of recognition of its original 
shape, whose high heel has sprained the in- 
step and deposited the weight of the body 
upon the ball of the foot, with its sensitive 
nerves, and which altogether keeps the 
whole foot in a fevered and burning condi- 
tion, and we go to the chiropodists to have 


outlines of the last of the best Parisian 
maker that ever waxed an end. 


of nature and art in the present boot and 
shoe that we are glad to hear that out of 
all the interest in Japanese manners and 
customs, paintings and decorations, an in- 
terest is also to be taken in the Japanese 
shoe, which is, it must be confessed to our 
shame, when all is said, altogether the most 
sensible and suitable dressing for the foot 
vet found. 
of the tit and becoming in relation to the 
foot, it is not beautiful; yet if fashion real- 


our corns and bunions treated, and our in- 
growing nails extracted, lucky if we get off 
without an amputation of some small part 
or other, and we think knowledge began 
with us and will die with us. And at the 
same time, very likely, we give a contempt- 
uous glance at the state of the Chinese 
lady’s foot, cramped to a helpless club, a 
mere bulb of flesh, and thank our stars that 
-we live in a free country, where rights of 
women are protected, and where there is 
nothing of that torturing aud crippling kind 
to hinder our walking to the ends of the 
earth, if we will, As if we could walk at 
all! As if in the fashionable shoe or boot 
we really got the exercise necessary to bodi- 
ly health! As if any but those partially in- 
different to appearances pretended to walk 
half a mile at a time without limping! 
What ever led to the contrivance of such 
a foot-gear as the modern is something that 
it exceeds the acuteness of the intellectual 
powers to discover—why it came to be con- 
sidered that there was any especial beauty 
in two slim tips at the ends of our feet, in- 
stead of a presentation of the perfect out- 
lines that are seen in the foot of the new- 
horn child or the young barefooted savage, 
or why, in this age of reason and enlighten- 
ment, it is allowed to pass that a Paris boot- 
maker knows better about what is fitting to 
represent the shape of the human foot, or 
to support the human frame, than nature, 
which made something absolutely different 
from the desired effect of that Parisian boot, 
and the supposed shape inside it. And 
still more wonderful is it that wo endure 
bondage if we really recognize the superi- 
ority of nature to the craftsman, while we 
also know that the uncompressed foot is 
nore wholesome and more lovely than one 
the result of bandages and bindings; that 
we ourselves confess to feeling exquisite 
sweetness and charm in a baby’s dimpled, 
rosy, shell-like sockless foot, and disgust at 
the grown-up foot; that the artist who comes 
nearer to the knowledge of positive and iu- 
controvertible beauty, by instinet, by natu- 
ral bias, and by education, than any other, 
prefers the lines of the uncontiued foot, and 
not only that, but prefers a foot of size equal 
to the proper carriage of the body, condemn- 
ing too small a foot as untit, unsymmetrical, 
and ungraceful; and that, lastly, the design- 
er of the frame where all the rest is so ad- 
justed and so adapted, and so fair in its 
original intent, dege he foot as it is, 
and ag itis best i 
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»should be, and am 


It is in view, then, of the disregard both 


According to our present ideas 


ly takes it up, and in connection with things 
that we all admit to be beautiful, we shall 
goon accommodate ourselyes to it, and get 
to see that our feet are shod like the feet 
of angels in old pictures—a shoe whose 
broad round toe gives perfect ease and free- 
dom, and whose close-fitting heel holds up 
the ankle, and affords the needed support 
and help. And presently we shall see also 
far more beauty in completing the curves 
of all the rounding outlines of the body by 
a rounded and goodly sized foot in its new 
array than in the costliest narrow-pointed, 
dwarfed, and spindling arrangement of kid 
and satin that can be conjured off a last. 
It really seems too good to be true: to tread 
in comfort, to walk in peace, to know no 
anguish as we step, as we sit, no agony of 
relief as we take off the pinching instru- 
ment of torture at night or noon, no pier- 
cing pain of joint or callous or corn, We 
fear mightily that the fancy for the true 
and beautiful in Oriental art will pass, and 
leave us still transfixed on the awl of the 
Parisian bootmaker. 


WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own Corresronpent. ] 


Wis INGTON, as there seems no prospect. of 
an extra session of Congress, is anticipating 
after March 4 the dullest season, for eight months 
at least, which it has known since 1875. In 1876, 
Congress did not adjourn until the middle of 
Angust, In 1877, when Congress adjourned on 
March 4, a new administration came in, and the 
Senate, of course, had an extra session, which con- 
tinued a month, and both Houses were called to 
meet in extra session October 15 of that year, 
which session lasted until the regular one began, 
In 1878, Congress sat until near the end of June, 
In 1879, there was an extra session of Congress, 
which met in March, and continued until July. In 
1880, Congress sat until the middle of June, and 
in 1881, the extra session of the Senate, lasting 
until late in May, and the new administration, 


car 
receiving that day, Whether acquaintéwbadthsny 
of them or not. 
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kept things lively through the spr j 
course President Garfield's long lines ate 
ington brought many people there. The extr, 
session of the Senate in October, 188] ey he 

visit of the French and German national a 

made the autamn of that year lively, while ieee 

Congress sat until near the middle of Au ; : 
Except a brief extra session of the Senate lied : 
for the special purpose of electing a presidi 

officer, who, in the event of a vacancy in the e 

fice of President, could sueceed thereto, nothin k 

w:'l probably be guing on in the legislative han : 
bers at the Capitol for nine long months. The 

Supreme Court, which has had a recess from Feb, 

ruary 4 to Mareh 5, will as usual sit in its cham. 

bers until May. ° 

As there will be nothing to call 
to Washington before October iio Kees 
hotels are anticipating a very poor business 
They have not been nearly so full during the i 
present session of Congress, for any length of : 
time, as is usual in January and February, and 
have not had nearly so many gala occasions ag 
usual. Those living in other cities where such j 
Scenes are not witnessed, and who have not been be 
in Washington during its gay season, when the a 
first duty in life apparently is visiting and re. 
ceiving calls, would be amused and amazed to 
see the scenes in Washington hotels on a day 
when a number of ladies residing therein are 
known to be at home to visitors. Hotel recep- 
tion days of this kind are probably unknown 
elsewhere, 

As all the ladies living in a hotel, whether they 
are there for a week or several months, who care 
to visit, have called at all the residences of high 
officials in the city, and on all the married mem. 
bers of the diplomatic corps, they invariably have 
numerous visitors on the day they have selected 
to reccive calls themselves; so on that day the 
street in front of the ladies’ entrance of tie ho 
tel is blocked with carriages, In the entrance 
hall, in full dress, and wearing white gloves, stands 
the man on duty at this door, who is nearly dis. 
tracted by the number and variety of questions 
asked him as to who is receiving, and where the 
ladies will be found, and the directions given him 
as to taking care of the cards left, and making 
sure that they reach those for whom intended. 

He has a list, with the names of some fifteen or 
sometimes twenty ladies who are receiving, most 
of whom are in one parlor. He also has envel- 
opes marked with these ladies’ name, or baskets 
or boxes similarly labelled, in rows before him, 
intended to hold the cards received for the sever- 
al ladies. Sometimes during the height of the 
season all these receptacles overflow, and, in spite 
of all the care possible, cards get mixed, and 
those for whom they were meant never see them. 

Some of those who call have never been called 
upon by the ladies of the hotel, but are themselves 
strangers in the city, who want to be amused with 
as little expense as possible; so they go to make 
visit. daily, al when theywota, a hotel leave 

y 


for every Wady whe¢ .ua* list of those 


Having left their cards, the visitors hurry to { 


the elevator, if the parlor, as is generally the cage, 
is above-stairs, and crowd it to suffocation. The 
man who runs it is even more annoyed during a 
reception afternoon than the man who has charge 
of the cards, as the elevator is kept constantly in 
motion, and those who call for it don’t like to be 


kept waiting, since the time of ladies making 


calls, as has been previously noted in the Buzar, 


is of inestimable value during the season, and they 
can not bear to lose a minute, 

In the parlor, where fifteen or more ladies are 
found together, there is great confusion, for visit- 
ors sometimes know only one person in the room, 
and do not care to call on all, yet of course do 
not wish to offend the others by omitting them, 
Occasionally there is some one in the room whom 
one has reasons not to wish to meet at all, and 
of course that is embarrassing all around, Some 
very amusing contretemps have occurred in this 
way. Very often the ladies receiving do not 
know, or fail to recognize, those who enter, and 
the visitors stand for a time in a most embarrass- 
ing silence, not kuowing whom to approach, as 
they have perhaps not previously met those they 
wish to see. The ladies receiving are puzzled to 
know whether to address those thus situated or 
not, each fearing lest she might seem to appro 
priate a call not meant for her. ; 

Bewildering as it is for visitors to go Into & 
parlor under the circumstances indicated, most 
ladies prefer to make fifteen calls in the same 
room to going often to a hotel, or going to the 
private parlors on upper stories. Sometimes, 10 
the latter case, they have to walk up more than 
one long flight of stairs, a3 there are some other. 
wise choice apartments in several Washington 
hotels which are not accessible by an elevator, 
owing to being in houses, once private dwelling, 
which have been attached hap-hazard to the 
hotel. ; 

There are six or seven hotels in Washington 
where, during the season, such receptions 8 
above indicated are held every week. 

It is only within twelve years that this has be- 
come customary to the same extent. , 

Speaker Keifer’s wife last winter and this re- 
ceived on Wednesdays in January and February 
in one of the public parlors at the Ebbitt House. 
How long it has been customary for the wife of @ 
Speaker always to have Wednesday for her re- 
ception day no one seems able to say, but it bas 
been the case for over twenty years, when 4 
Speaker has had a lady in his family. One who was 
in Congress while Hunter of Virginia, W hite of 
Kentueky, Jones of Virginia, and Davis of Indi- 
ana were successively Speakers of the Huuse 0 
Representatives—that is, from 1839 to 1847—say8 
that they had no houses of their own, but liv 
in boarding-houses with others, and had no , 
ries, but received sixteen dollars for each day 0 
a session of Congress—twice the pay of other 
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members of the House. They had no reception 


by Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, who succeeded 
named, was Speaker, wa wpe and en- 
ined invited company at dinner and evening 
ceenagey being withiiut a wife at the time, had 
no day receptions at his house. Mr. Colfax was 
widower while Speaker, during most of the 
nits if not all. He married a second wife just 
after he was elected Vice-President. But he, as 
was the case with Speakers immediately before 
him, and with his successor, Mr. Blaine, had 
evening receptions on Friday of each week, which 
were announced in the newspapers as those of 
the President were, and which were equally free 
to the public, Mr. Blaine and Mr. Randall have 
been the only Speakers in many years who have 
kept house, but the latter had so small a house 
that he personally held no receptions while 
Speaker, and did not entertain. The wives of 
both these gentleman had receptions on Wednes- 
days, however, as did Mrs. Kerr during the seseion 
her husband was Speaker, immediately succeed- 
ing Mr. Blaine. Mr. and Mrs. Kerr Jived at 
Willard’s Hotel, and she used to have dancing at 
her Wednesday receptions, until her husband’s 
failing health forced her to give up society. 

The Speakers for many years now have re- 
ceived salaries of $8000 per annum, the same as 
a member of the cabinet. 

Refreshments are by no means obligatory at 
the day receptions, but cake, crackers, and tea 
are usually offered at them. Tea is as invariable 
a refreshment as punch once was, though the 
latter is sometimes provided also. 

By way of contrast with these customs of more 
recent times a sketch of soviety at an earlier date 
in Washington may prove of interest. In a vol- 
ume called A Description of the District of Co- 
lumbia, printed in Paris in 1816, and dedicated 
to Mrs, Custis by D. B. Warden, a foreigner, un- 
der the head “ Peculiar Customs” he writes: 
“Both sexes, whether on horseback or on foot, 
wear an umbrella in all seasons—in summer, to 
keep off the sunbeams; in winter, as a shelter 
from the rain and snow; in spring and autumn, 
to intercept the dews of the evening.” (Dur- 
ing the present wet winter, by-the-way, this cus- 
tom of “ wearing an umbrella” has been quite as 
general, owing to the frequent rains and snows.) 

“ Persons of all ranks canter their horses, which 
movement fatigues the animal, and has an un- 
graceful appearance. 

“At dinner and at tea parties the ladies sit 
together, and seldom mix with the gentlemen, 
whose conversation naturally turns upon polit- 
ical subjects. In almost all houses tod'v is offer- 
ed to guests a few minutes before dinner. - 

“Gentlemen wear the hat in a carriage with 
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drapery, the latter serving to hide the upper part 
of the back breadth. The blue plaid Teal Dies 
forms twelve lengthwise triple box pleats that are 
shown nearly their whole length in the front, but 
only half their length is seen below the drapery 
of the back. The box pleat which is the middle 
of each of the triple pleats is four and a half 
inches wide, and the two pleats folded under this 
on each side are each an inch wide, and so deep- 
ly lapped under the box pleat that they are scarce- 
ly visible, indeed they are meant merely to make 
fullness. The space left plain between these 
triple pleats is a trifle more than an inch. These 
pleats are pressed flatly, and are held in place by 
being tacked to four rows of tapes that pass 
around underneath them ; they are sewed to the 
foundation skirt at the top only, and thence fall 
loosely to the foot. The lowest edge of the pleats 
is turned up in a hem two inches wide, and a fur- 
ther trimming is added of three strips of the vel- 
vet ribbon placed across the box pleats that are 
in the middle of each cluster. 

Another polonaise, giving much greater fullness, 
has the Newmarket seam acrogs the hips, and its 
fronts slope away from this, not by being turned 
back in revers, but by being drawn upward and 
back in a full cluster of pleats on the tournure 
in the seams that join the side forms to the middle 
back ; the middle seam of the back has similar 
fullness, and this gives a very bouffant over-dress. 
The waist is left perfectly plain over the hips, and 
is the objective point for trimming, as the skirt 
is merely hemmed or deeply faced with silk. 
This trimming on the waist may be of passemen- 
terie, or of soutache braid, in leaves, palms, 
wheels, or Gothic points that extend down each 
side of the fronts and across the hips to the 
seams next the middle back forms, where there 
may be rosettes or tassels of braid, or else mere- 
ly the plain box-pleating is left there without be- 
ing crossed by trimming. Such an over-dress is 
prettily illustrated in dark blue or in the new stem 
green wools of cashmere, or else the light alba- 
tross or Virginie cloth like fine French bunting ; 
that used for the skirt has large balls in cash. 
mere colors woven in the fabric, or it may be 
plaided, and this skirt is box-pleated without oth- 
er trimming. An English standing collar of the 
wool material is made to these polonaises ; this is 
a high band with the corners slightly turned over 
in points, and there may ve a lining of gay satin 
inside, either orange-color or strawberry pink, and 
a fine wire is placed inside this little collar to 
hold it erect. The skirt may have only five seta 
of box pleats its entire length, looking, in their 
unusual breadth, like panels with side pleats be- 
tween. 


CASHMERES, BORDERED WOOLS, ETC. 


is no more reason why a blonde should not wear 
yellow than that she should not sit in the sun- 
light. 

NEW SILKS, 

Persian and other Oriental colorings appear in 
the new palm-leaf patterns that are seen in very 
rich yet soft silks and satins that cost from $4 to 
$6 a yard. There are the choice brocades for 
this season, and as the designs are very large, only 
a small quantity is purchased, and is used for the 
plein and petticoat front of dresses of a single 
color, 

NEW WOOLLENS, 


Smoothly woven wool stuffs, like tamise cloth 
of very firm quality, are imported in plain colors, 
and in plaids, blocks, checks, and stripes, for 
spring dresses. There are dresses made entirel Vv 
of the plaids in very dashing styles, but it is more 
usual to buy the plain gooda for the over-dress, 
and plaid or stripes for the skirt. The straw- 
berry plaids are fashionable for these, combining 
all the pink and red shades that are now called 
strawberry with either deeper red shades, or with 
the new greens—stem-of-pink, réséda, and sage— 
or with the dark ivy greens, also with navy or 
with corn-flower blue. There are also very finely 
checked wools showing all the new red shades 
with white, blue with white, green with white, 
brown with white. These are $1 25 a yard for 
twills of nice quality, and are being made up for 
young ladies in the simple designs used for cloth 
suits—notably the first suit illustrated in Buzar No. 
7, Vol. XVI, of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished. If it is desired that these be made with 
more trimming, velvet ribbon is used on the pleat- 
ed skirt and on the over-skirt, while the pretty 
Byron collar is of velvet, and velvet cuffs may be 
added. Nuns’ veiling and cashmere dress pat- 
terns, with embroidery on the selvedges for trim- 
ming, come in all the new green, pink, and blue 
shades for $12 to $20 the dress. There are the 
new palm-leaf patterns embroidered in long loose 
India stitches on India camel's-hair in dress 
lengths for $15 to $30, and there are printed palm 


designs of quaint Oriental colorings like faded’ 


tapestries that are more costly than all; &5 or 6 
is sometimes asked for a tablier breadth of this 
camel’s-hair only long enough to cover the front 
of the skirt, with but a single row of palms print- 
ed across the foot. 


NEW LINEN LAWNS, 


Something new is at last seen in the designs 
for linen lawns that have hitherto been common- 
place and stereotyped. Now the designs of sat- 
teens with large flowers are copied on tinted lin- 
en grounds of écru or gray, while white grounds 
have large linked rings, blocks, stripes, bars, and 


ues finished before they have sketched theirs.” 
He was culled the ALEXANDRE Dumas of mod- 
ern sculpture, and died in Paris, the other day, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

—Dr. Waxcort suys he knows a fraxinella 
plant seventy years old which blows as well as 
ever. 

—Mrs. Buarne has sent for her second daugh- 
ter, Miss Macaig, now in Paris. 

—No wine or other inebriuting drink was 
upon the table ut Governor CLEVELAND'S first 
state dinner. 

—Father and son ure sitting, for the first time 
in the history of the Cunadian Parliament, as 
members of the same House. They are Sir 
CHak.es TUPPER and Mr. CHaRLes H, Tupper. 

—Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks suys he sees no coun- 
try which charins him so much as his own. He 
spent his Christmas in Bombay, 

—James Russet. Loweir’s late lecture in 
London upon Don Quizote earned him there the 
title of “a humorist of the first rank.” He had 
the title long ao here. 

—Perer WENDLING, of Bismarck, Pennsylva- 
nia, is reported by the Philadelphia County Med- 
ical Society to have neither huir nor teeth, nor 
the sense of smell, and no pores to his skin. 
But he has had good health, aud a wife and eight 
children, : 

—The “August Moon,” which was painted 
near Tennyson's house in Surrey by CuciL 
Lawson, lias been given to the English nation 
by the artist’s widow. 

—Mr. Howarn, of the British legation, is 
thought to look like the Marquis of Lorne, who 
is decidedly handsome. . 

—The one-bundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of 
the WALKER homestead, on North Maiu Street, 
Concord, New Hampshire, which was built by 
the first minister of Penacook, Parson WALKER, 
in 1733, will be celebrated during the coming 
summer. 

—Mrs. Bruce, wife of Register Brucr, is a 
tall, fively shaped woman, so light in complex- 
jou that no one would suspect her race. She 
dresses elegantly, is well-educated, and a lady. 

—At the Brodhead House, so called, in Wash- 
ington, which Professor ALEXANDER GRAHAME 
BELL is furnishing superbly, he has invented an 
elaborate system of electrical beljs and wires, 
which connect every door and window with his 
office, so that if a door opens but partially he 
knows it by looking at the electric dial. 

—The only daughter of the Congressional 
Librarian, Miss FLORENCE SPoFFoRD, gave u 
charming and novel St. Valentine’s lunch to 
thirty-two young ladies, where flowers in vari- 
ous original and quaint devices, and illuminated 
cards at each plate, carrying an impromptu 
verse by the young hostess, formed a delightful 
feature, 

—King Kavakava’s head has been so turned 
by his European tour that he snecrs at the free 
government of the United States, and is loading 
his people with taxes to spend on gaudy finery. 
As his people have no wealth, it is an impost ou 
the American merchants in Honolulu. 


a2ndents who ask how to make the black 


cashmere su 

season will find sug: 
New York Fasiions*6f the Buzar of last week. 
~Theve cnt Y prettier simple model than that 
of the basque with box-pleated back, trimined on 
the bust with a plastron of six palm leaves of 
passementerie or of braid, a wrinkled over-skirt, 
and # box-pleated skirt of ottoman silk with sat. 
in blocks upon it, or else with one of the deep 
gathered flounces of this silk (or of plain gros- 


—A great - great- grandmother seventy -one 
years old, a great-grandmother tifty-six, a grand- 
mother thirty-eight, a father twenty-one, aud a 
daughter of six month seal ‘tt 


balls, as well as sprays of flowers. Thicker gray 
pees have small white designs in the patterns 


a lady as in England. Any particular attention 
to a lady is readily construed into an intention 
of marriage. 
; “Boarders in boarding-houses or in taverns 
{ ae sometimes throw off the coat durine the hear of 
summer, and in winter the shoes, for the purpose 
of warming the feet at the fire—customs which 
the climate only can excuse. ; 
“Tn summer, invitation to tea parties is made 
verbally by 2 servant the same day the party is 


af broe-T- 
For infor sy T——— + - a 

ARNOLD, Cons ke % ws Lond & Tayton; 

James McCrEerYw~o.; and Stern Broruers, 


house or tne grandmother, Mrs, R. E. ARNOLD, 
on Valencia Street, San Francisco. Almost us 
remarkable a family—the great-great-grandmo- 
ther, Mrs, HeNDLeEY, mother of the late Na- 
THANIEL ADAMB, being ninety-five years older 
than her descendant of the fifth generation—live 
under one roof in Boston Highlands. 

—At the annual funeral service in memory of 


PERSONAL. 


A New serial story by Mr. James Or1s {6 an- 


given, In winter the invitation is more ceremo- 
nious, 

“The barber arrives on horseback to perform 
the operation of shaving, and here, as in Europe, 
he is the organ of all news and scandal.” 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NEW POLONAISES, 


pes made of the light-weight wool- 
len stuffs used for spring suits are more 
bouffantly draped than the pelisse-like garments 
of heavy cloths or velvets worn during the win- 
ter. In some cases this fullness ia made entire- 
ly by additional breadth below the waist, laid in 
hollow pleats in the three seams of the back, 
but in others there is the cross seam, called the 
Newmarket seam, curved across the hips in a 
way that gives fuller drapery. The fronts of the 
polonaises are quite plain, single-breasted, and 
usually slope away toward the sides to disclose a 
Pleated skirt beneath. The waist is fitted as 
smoothly as a cuirass, and extends low and smooth 
over the hips in Jersey style, giving the becom. 
ing effect formerly so popular in the Marguerite 
polonaise, A youthful-looking over-dress called 
the revers polonaise has each front turned back 
below the hip seam, and this revers extends all 
around the sides quite plainly to meet the seams 
next the middle forms of the back, where there 
1s additional fullness held in two great double 
box-pleats. The revers slope narrower as they 
pass backward and extend upward to meet the 
back drapery, A lining of thin crinoline muslin 
Supports the revers, and the trimming is placed 
along both edges, top and bottom, but not down 
the fronts, where it must appear to be turned back 
from the skirt beneath. This graceful polonaise 
completes a young lady’s suit of plain blue beige 
over a plaid wool skirt of three or four shades of 
the new corn-flower blue in broken bars on white. 
hree rows of darker blue velvet ribbon trim the 
Polonaise; they outline a square yoke on the 
shoulders, and two rows trim the sleeves, passing 
Sround the wrists and extending up the slightly 
Opened part of the outer seam ; three rows also 
pass across the top and bottom of the revers. 
The standing high military collar with slightly 
oe fronts—not rounded fronts—is of velvet 
‘i shade of the ribbon velvet, and the very small 
. buttons are of blue enamelled steel. The 
Plaid skirt beneath is an excellent model for any 
wool skirt, hence the details are noted carefully. 
. ere is first a foundation skirt of blue wool 
ade of four narrow breadths faced deeply with 
crinoline lawn, and with two steel springs in cas- 


grain) with two erect headings. This design is 
being made up in colors for young ladies’ first 
spring suits, for brides’ travelling dresses, and 
for church and visiting costumes. Stem- of- 
pink green cashmere is one of the novelties for 
such costumes, and it has pale strawberry pink 
or, perhaps, mandarin-orange-colored ottoman 
silk for facing its collar, sleeves, etc., and there 
are blocks or bars of these soft bright colors 
introduced in the plaid ottoman and satin of 
the skirt. The corn-flower blues have darker 
red and orange blocks, and also réséda green 
lines. The contrasts of color are very marked, 
and there are touches of the new red shades used 
with most of the new colors. For the bordered 
dresses that come with Oriental palm leaves em- 
broidered on the selvedges, or else stamped there 
in all the colors of India cashmere, the reader is 
advised to copy literally the simple yet stylish 
pictures of such a dress on pages 69 and 73 of 
Buzar No. 5, Vol. XVI. For those who prefer the 
slender effect given by side panels there is a most 
graceful design—of which a cut pattern is given 
—on page 100 of Bazar No. 7, Vol. XVI. 


YELLOW SHADES. 


The fancy for the new yellow shades is seen 
in the sudden appearance of clusters of three or 
six silk pompons of bright pepita yellow on the 
left side of the dark blue, green, brown, or black 
velvet turbans worn by young ladies; or of a 
yellow panache of ostrich feathers, with an ai- 
grette of heron feathers erect in its centre, as a 
trimming for small velvet capotes ; the dark nas- 
turtium and mandarin orange shades are used in 
the same way. Gold cord and gold braid are laid 
in straps amid the puffs of velvet on the front of 
these small bonnets, or else there are loops of 
mandarin velvet ribbon in the box-pleated full- 
ness of the brim. A rosette of gold braid with 
a gold-colored heron aigrette is on the left side 
of black lace capotes that have flowers and scal- 
lops wrought in golden threads. Yellow silk 
squares of the soft tussore silk, or of twilled 
Surah, are also worn folded around the neck in- 
side of dark velvet or seal-skin cloaks, and only 
the merest fold is visible above the wrap. Anoth- 
er caprice is for a tiny neck ribbon, scarcely half 
an inch wide, of yellow ottoman ribbed ribbon 
tied high about the throat, with many long loops 
hanging on the left side. A touch of yellow is 
added to the corsage bow of many-colored rib- 
bon that now brightens dark dresses; and there 
are two or three yellow blossoms added to the 
clusters of artificial flowers used for trimming 
the spring bonnets. Sashes of yellow ribbon 
with white muslin dresses are in true esthetic 


EMERSON a8 a poet and essayist wus rated sixth 
or seventh in his class at Harvard, 


painting, by ROBERT BARRETT BROWNING, called 
a “ View on the Meuse in Belgium,” a large and 
interesting canvus, to the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seurn, New York. 


at Washington was designed by Toomas Craw- 
FORD, and cast in bronze by the lute Clark 
MILLs in 1863. The design has been erroncous- 
ly attributed to Hiram Powers. 
son Davis had something to do with suggesting 
the head-dress. 


height, with small black eyes and dark mustache, 
is the way they describe Mr. GEoraE GOULD, the 
son of the ruilroad king. He isa thorough busi- 
ness man. 


nounced a8 about to appear in HARPER’s YOUNG 
Peopue. As a writer for little fulk Mr. Ors 
has achieved a reputation that places him in the 
front rauk of those who succeed in that ex- 
tremely difficult department of literature—ju- 
venile fiction, His new story, the ‘ Raising 
the *Pearl,’” is an account of the experiences 
and adventures of a party of boys who raise a 
sunkeu yacht to the surface, and, after repairing: 
her, make in her a voyage through the waters of 
Southern Florida. The story is told in Mr. 
Otis’s most happy manner, and is full of inter- 
est to young readers, The opening chapter will 
appear in the number of YouNG PeuPte issued 

arch 6. 

—Henry VILLARD began life as a reporter, 
Perex Cooper was a hatter’s apprentice, Ru- 
Fus Hatcu’s tirat dealings were in “garden 
suss,’’ Jay GOULD was a cow-boy, and JAMES 
Watson WEBB u country clerk. 

—Mr. LonereLiow’s daughter ALICE is a reg- 
ular visitor at one of the Buston hospitals. 

—The elder of the Misses Hastincs, who are 
now visiting Mrs. JEAN DAVENPORT LANDER in 
Washington, is thought to look very like her 
uncle, Senator SumNew. They have spent most 
of their lives in San Francisco. 

—On the 3d of February the one-hundred-and- 


second birthday of CHartes Foote, of Ivnia, 


Michigan, was celebrated, when he, being able 


to go about the house, held a three hours’ re- 
ception, besides writing his autograph repeated- 
ly. He was born in Massachusetts. 


—At the recent sale of Enwin Foruest’s the- 


atrical wardrobe in Philadelphia the bright green 
velvet robe of Othello, trimmed with gold bull- 
ion and lined with yellow satin, was bought for 
fourteen dollurs by the agent of Mr. Tuomas 
KEeEns. 


—Ix the letters of Jostam Quincy he says that 


—Mrs. BLOOMFIELD Moone recently loaned a 


—The statue of Liberty on the Capitol dome 


Mr. JEFFER- 


—A cherub-faced young man of medium 


—The wife of Mr. 8. G. W. Bensamin, United 


States consul to Persia, will accompany him to 
the East. 


—CLESINGER, the sculptor, who carved colos- 


sal statues with amazing speed, once said, “ Let 


Victor Emanugi, held in the Pantheow in 
Rome, the temple was hung with black, the am- 
bassadors and consuls, ministers, senators, and 
Parliamentary deputies, were in full evening 
dress with white cravats, and the ludies were in 
black. The catafalque was covered by gigantic 
Wreaths sent from the towns and patriotic socie- 
tics, the handsomest being of laurel leaves of 
green metal with gold flowers from Turin, 

—WaAGNER wus u head shorter than his wife. 
He often wore a velvet coat and breeches, black 
silk stockings, and fine lace at neck and wrist. 
The rooms the family used were never cleaned 
or dusted while they were at home. A scene 
from one of his operas is frescoed on the front 
of his house in Baireuth, in which his wife's 
face is seen. His object in life was to make mu- 
sic itself dramatic. 

—The Russian Empress has had a pink recep- 
tion sown made by WorTH, with three flouncea 
of illusion embroidered in gold, and two gar- 
lands of red velvet roses across the front, with 
a train of illusion lined with ottoman silk and 
edged with feathers, 

—The site of the temple of Cybele at Sardis, 
Asia Minor, has been purchased by Mr. DENNIS, 
the British antiquarian, and great expectations 
are entertained of discoveries among the ruins. 

—The husband of Mopseska, Count CHARLES 
Bozenta CHLAPOWSKI, was formerly a journal- 
ist in Poland. He would like to settle in San 
Francisco, but feels it his duty to live in Poland, 
He is, however, an American citizen, He bas a 
son in school in Paris. 

—It is suyyested, since the bestowal of deco- 
rations upon servants who have kept their situ- 
ations for a great while, that a similar recogni- 
tion should be conferred upou the masters and 
mistresses who retaiu their servants for an un- 
usuiul period, 

—Lisz71’s fingers are exceedingly long and 
ugly, with iron strength in the joints; chords 
which Von BitLow and WaGner and others 
were obliged to run or help out with the other 
hand Liszr gives with full and even precision. 

—The Duke and Duchess of Albany are pro- 
vided with a suite of rooms at Buckingham Pul- 
ace, and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught at 
St. James's Palace. When Prince LEOPOLD’s 
rooms were moved to a higher floor, to accom- 
modate the then just wedded Prince ARTHUR, an 
elevator was built for him at an expense of sey- 
en thousand five hundred dollars, 

—The Duke of Westminster owns the greater 

art of the city of Westminster, Grosvenor 

quare, and Belgravia. The Duke of Portland 
owns Cavendish Square, Portland Place, Bent- 
wick, Welbeck, Harley, Cavendish, Vere, Holles, 
and Bolsover streets. The Duke of Bedford 
owns all the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
and market, Tavistock, Russell, and Bedford 
streets, and Bedford, Russell, Tavistock, and Wo- 
burn squares. ‘The boy Marquis of Camden, the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of Craven, 


forty cart-loads of clay be brought to the Champ 
de Mars for the members of the Institute and 
forty luads for me,aud I will have my forty stat- 


re Scross the back breadth in the way worn 
ed be the winter ; this skirt is entirely conceal- 
¥ the pleated plaid skirt and the polonaise 


and Viscount Portman owu a good part of the 
rest of London. 


taste, and these are worn not alone by brunettes, 
but by blondes, who quote Worth as saying there 
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ing Pattern on Page 165.]—From the 
South Kensington Roval School of 
Art Needle -Work, 


Botting Pap.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle -Work. 
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g Pad and Envelope Case (Se tantatononpge 10 inode ta jg ily per te ae ale led Roto ra 
lite fictions of English aristocratic existence that a desire to write letters is lia 4 whi 7 . Tesines ten Reds ae eee 
pend any moment, and lest hinderance should provoke it into becoming Soneisine ae Se men aoe SE a ere eee nee te neta 
ng of gratifying it are always within reach in English houses. A library table stands Roquefort cheese is not only notable for its flavor and for its rich nutritive fe, but also for a 
or before the fire-place of every guest-chamber, at which the guest, as soon as he | peculiarity in its composition which was brought to notice by a French scientist, Professor Blondeau 
supposed to establish himself, and send off word to his friends at home that no casualty | who had a government mission to investigate and report upon the process of fabrication. Before 
huppened to him. OF late years the development of artistic taste, which goes about like stating what this peculiarity is, it may be as well to recall to the reader’s mind that milk is composed 
a g philanthropist, seeking what it may reform, has set its mark upon the two modest articles | of three elements—an oily one, which forms butter, and rises to the top of the fluid by reason of its 
here represented. There is something a trifle incongruous to the untrained mind in the abstract | lesser gravity; a serous liquid, known as whey ; and a semi-solid matter, to which the name of caseine, 
conception of an embroidered box, but in the concrete it may be made to have a very pleasant | or curd, has been applied, and which becomes separated from the milk either by the action of 
rance. The pattern we give is the one most often called for at the Royal School of Art vegetable or mineral acids, or by the well-known and universally applied “rennet,” the lining mem- 


' . . . . 
plaited straw with heavy weights superimposed, so as to squeeze out every 


drop of the remaining serum. This done, the cheese is perfected, and 


a tee x) “ripened” by being exposed to currents of air sweeping through natural 
y | caverns, known as “The Caves of Roquefort,” under the action of which 
J / V9 the caseine, according to Professor Blondeau, becomes gradually converted 
< Se into a sort of animal fat, and thus obtains its highly alimentary properties. 
} 
/ 


The daisies, or marguerites as we call them 


appea' . a . a . 7 

iL rork v 9 Fs epa 2 

Nealle Works cet a eae an Maes fees) te hale sie of the somack of the calf, and itself containing a strong soanlone 
y to y . vent. rst fi . 

dar Lis generally olive green satin, or fine gray satteon, and velvet _ —— z . ee ee bist saps ol ihe tanwtacsure.of the Boqualart. cheese 

background 1s generaly & ne Fe asae a aa 1 ahi : stile . a there is nothing very widely different from that of other cheeses ; that 

js also used; but we prefer the former two, as looking neater and being is to say, the curd having been obtained, is pressed between layers of 


Jess liable to get defaced. T! a , a ; 
nowadays, ave worked in satin stitch, in various gradations of white, | ) 
ray, and grayish-green, shading down to the hue of the background. The 2 } 
dull yellow stamens and the gray and olive green stems complete a very ar 
quiet and pleasing scheme of color. The coverings when embroidered / 
must be mounted by a professional hand, for no degree of culture on the a 


ay 
aes 
y 
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That curious metamorphosis is attributed to the development of a micrd- 


part of the amateur would usually suffice to keep away wrinkles and 
smearings from the articles, FE Tin ana aD | scopic fungus of the wholesome mushroom species, which slowly spreads 
: Nae sTliatratt , a ‘oug , e Cheese, beginning at the superficies and reaching the 

: a —[See illustrations on page 164, through the whole cheese, beginning : | : ey 

China Bellows. Figs. 1 and 2. [ ; I : ] \ { % / centre, atom by atom, thus assimilating with and transforming the entire 
Tug refinement of modern porcelain, or of modern notions as to its value, \ Sse substance of the caseine into the fatty matter alluded to. The air of 
has led to the use of bellows for dusting it, and it would be well could | \ ~ wt these Roquefort caves has been proved to be surcharged with the germ of 
modern house-maids be persuaded to make use of them. We give two pat- | Pn im these peculiar fungi; it has been shown that they, so to speak, begin the 
y attack and feed upon the curd so soon as it is placed within their influ- 


ence, and that, if allowed to continue, their ravages would by-and-by be 
suceceded by the germination of other fungi more complete in their 
organization, less deleterious in their properties, and these would 

keep on developing and increasing until every portion of the 

Bs nutritive matter had disappeared, and the cheese erum- 
yi bled into dust. So soon, however, as certain condi- 
tions (difficult to describe, except by going deeply 
into organic chemistry, but known to the expert 
fabricators by a rule-of-thumb experience) are 
observed the cheeses are at onee removed 

from the caves, are placed elsewhere, and 


which we saw at the school, was on gold-colored silk sheeting ; 
the flowers were in pink shaded into dark reddish-brown or 
brown-red, the leaves being in shades of gray-green. 
Distinctness was given by outlining the flowers and 
leaves (after working) with black silk, and the 
stems were black silk also. Another had a 
ground of dark olive satin, upon which the 


terns, one of them enlarged to working size. They may be treated in two / 
ways: the design may be dark upon a light background, or the reverse. 

Sir Francis Bacon has affirmed his preference for the latter arrangement, 

and we are inclined to agree with him; but both are pretty. One, 


Jeaves and stems were worked in a more / 

“yallery-greenery” style than the former s in due course are brought into the mar- 
one, The flowers were in three shades ar, ket in those pale lemon-colored flatten- 
/ \ ed cakes, streaked with bluish veins, 


of that pasty consistence which epi- 
cures love, and to preserve which 
each cheese is closely enveloped 
in tin-foil. The fact of the de- 
velopment of the fungoid 

growth, related by M. Blon- 


of red-purple, the tendrils and stamens # 
being picked out in gold thread, and / 
the black silk outlining was omitted, 
In both designs the flowers were / 
in silks, and the leaves in fine ri 
crewels, The other design for 


a bellows, like a politician at a / : | : 
convention, speaks for itself, / deau in his official report 
and being of a conventional about twenty-five years ago, 
character, can easily be repro- r has given rise to much cu- 
duced on any scale, and col- rious and interesting spee- 
ored in harmony with the hue / ulative hypothesis, foreign 
of the background chosen. | to the object of this papet 
> | to deal with, 
i | Cheese has heen men- 
os eer 1 : . * . . 
Wall Pockets sf 8s | tioned as the chief food of 
1 and 2. those rel ists and oth- 
See illustrations on page 164. | ers who, in European coun- 
Turse South Kensington | tries at feast, object to 
wall-pockets have a back of ee | the consumption of animal 
stained wood, to which the Ye 
three thin boards thatform : c= | rene ay ea ee Loe LEG 
their diet eggs, milk, but- 


the fronts are attached by \ 

means of leather sides. The SS x 
‘i \ 

fronts are faced with silk \ 


serge, decorated with embroid- Ce 

ery. In Fig. 1 the olive ground \ Ss Te 

is irregularly covered with dark \ is ee 
\ 


red chrysanthemums and dull \ \ \ 
green foliage, the latter worked 


/ ter,and other produce of the 
dairy, The cheese imanufae- 
tured by the Trappists of the 
monastery of Port du Salut, 

near Laval, in Mayenne, and 
which is now used by most of 
the monastic communities in 

France, is one of the most per- 


in crewels, and the flowers in fect substitutes for the id i 

: 1 ects = S ¥ - Si a es 
crewels and silks, The dark claret- mal food, Its smplosin rs ans 
colored grot f Fie, 2 is omma- Sa X\ fied fuente ae: qs 
oe 6 heel aes 2 i i \ confined to the locality where it is 
ra scattered sprays of roses \ produced until the time of the French 
of different colors, worked in filoselle. ; Cniversal Exhibition in 1867, where it 


Was then publicly shown, and a gold 
medal awarded to it. After the exhi- 
ition immense orders were sent to the 


y its success has been so great that the 


Sofa Back. 


See illustration on page 164, 
Here we have the descendant of the an- 
timacassar of Lord Byron's day, Gentle- \ 
men’s hair is less unctuous now than at that 


monastery for this produce, and sinee then 


monks not only use all the milk of their 
own cattle, but have been compelled to pur- 


epoch, and they are presumed to be aware 

that protectors of this kind are quite as much . chase every drop they can get from the farms 

in need of protection as the thines they pro- - Within a considerable radius GE their habitat. ' 
There is something well worth noting connect- 


tect. The material used in our exiunple is cream 


satin sheeti >» desien is : ‘ ; ; : ais SU 
atin sheeting, and the desien is alwavs worked ed with the manufacture of this cheese, and it is 


Mn PE ee 1 alone ‘ this, that the whey remaining after the separation of 
the tints most frec uently sele te 1 i i acing Pil , ; oi ony een dee : sont So placed 
silks or crewels ate knotted tntootties£ ery ae Z ad \ /\ / tn Targe metallic tinks, whereitt ts allowed to stand for 
af tke artes Pa € K ¢ ae 1 net mat edges } 5 j several weeks, during which time ariel) eream from 
1 Sofa bac Ke The work is done in erewel, satin, \ \ S / \ two to three fingers thick aecumulates upon the surface, 

and chain stiteh, with the embellishment of here and there \ Ji | forming a sort of skin, converted subsequently into excel- 
a French knot, ay ; x ae | lent butrer More, the remaining liqnid, far from being 
, wf Pr i a , ae refuse and lost, is aes i SR aes caldron 

ran = 13 TAT ;. api ae oy e With the chopped-up leaves and stalks of the common furze, 

ON SOME LPRENCH CHEESES. \ | / and made ie ith we may call a kind of “Julienne” or 

UR readers need hardly be told that one of the richest \ | “spring” soup, which the cows eveathly relish, drink ereedily, 
and most nutritive articles of human food is undoubtedly \ ; | wid Which wot only iiparts to their milk a peculiar flavor, dis- 
cheese, Physiologists assert that, eaten at a meal with its own ‘ Hinetishable, gastronomes say, in the cheese, but also most won- 
constituent principles, mill: and butter, but to whieh vegetables in \ J j dertilly inereases the diurnal lactation, — The Trappist brother 
Suitable, or rather in large, proportions, and ewes should be added, Nica / daivvinan, an expert in these matters at Port du Salut, states that 
itrenders meat of all sorts absolutely unnecessary, No adult indi- \ this method of utilizing a generally rejected fluid is unknown bevond 
vidual, Say they, who consumes per day four ounces of either Roque \ ar his preeinets, and its discove ty was partly due to the neglect of one 
fort, Parmesan, fresh Duteh, or some of our Enclish or Ameoriean \ / of the monks, and partly to the ingenuity of another, who, coming to 
cheeses, mixed with nitrogenous vegetables, will ever need th hor fish, \ / acconiplish the duty of throwing the whey aside, saw with wonder the 
or poultry, for his perfect and vieorous support, And the French savants \ thick cream floating upon it, and experimenting therewith made the 
demonstrate this fact by pointing to the Trappist monks, the strictest of / aduinable butter told of. The hint may be useful to our own dairymen, 
all so-called vegetarians, Who, upon a diet, seant even as regards the prodnee J The cheese we are now mentioning is hardly as well known among us 
of the dairy, but abundant in that of the garden, are enabled to begin a / as are the Roquefort and other French cheeses, It is, when fresh, a soft, 
hard day’s work, sometimes at midnieht, sometimes at one ot two o’eluck in / pasty, mild, most palatable cheese, conerally made in round cakes of fvom five 
: pottnds to eight pounds in weieht, and stamped with a eross and words show- 


the morning, continuing it, with little intermission, until dusk, and accomplish. 
mg an amount of farm or manufacturing labor which, if exacted from the most 
Sturdy of peasants or artisans, would result in an immediate strike. Now, of 
all cheeses, whether home or forcign, those of France are most remarkable for 
their nutritious properties, and at the head of them in this respeet stands the 


ing its place of manufacture 

Crane de Bric has been alluded to as onee the evemie de li ereanee of cheeses, 
and even now “running a wood second’ to Roquefort. La Brie is situated 
near Paris in the Department of Seine-et Mare, whieh proximity, together 
with the difficulty of distant transport and the fondness of the Parisians for 


Roquefort, 
Roquefort is but a petty town, thinly inhabited, in the Department of Ayey- the thing itself, causes the dainty to be almost entirely eaten in the me- 
ron, in the south of France; but the celebrity of its eheese—which, need it tropolis by its two millions of inhabitants, and its legions of  visito s, who 
7 daily fill the restaurants. Imitations of it are many, and, as a rule, as worth- 


be Said, is made from the milk of sheep and goats—gives the place a world- 
Wide Importance, It first eame into epicurean reputation ata dinner given by 
: alleyrand, minister of Napoleon I., to Prinee Metternich and the whole 
iplomatic body then residing in the French capital, That dinner was intended 
Partly to be what we should in these days eall * A Universal Cheese Exhibition,” WorkinG Patters ror Cuna Bet- 
cach guest having been requested to bring with him, for gustatory trial and Lows, Fic, 2, Pace 164.—From the soft, creamy cheese, made in rounds of large size but of little thickness, 

nee the very best samples of the very best cheeses his own country was South Kensington Royal School of Camembert, a small village in the Department of Orne, near Alencon, pro- 
4med for, No matter what the convives produced, the host submitted first the Art Needle-Work, duces a cheese pasty in composition, small in size, flat in shape, and seldom 


less as is the genuine article valuable, for of all the French cheeses it is the 
most expensive, hy reason of its not keeping sound beyond a few days, and 
the large quantities in which it is partaken of at a meal, Roquefort and others, 
per contra, satisfying their consumers with the tiniest morsels, Brie is a 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


weighing more than one pound. It is much 
more highly flavored than Hrie, or Roquefort, 
or Port du Salut; its bouquet, especially when 
not perfectly new, is disagreeable, and it stands 
Al among the types of the French cheese genus 
of strong taste and odor. But, these objections 
notwithstanding, Camembert is popular, as it is 
considered greatly inducive to digestion, and one 
rarely sees the menu of a restaurant dinner de- 
ficient in it. Before the completion of railways, 
and thus the means of rapid transport, this cheese 
wasted its sweetness on the desert air of its own 
province, and was rarely met with beyond it, but 
nowadays it may be found everywhere. 

Space prevents us from saying more anent the 
family of French cheeses, which is almost in- 
numerable. There are, for instance, the Livarot, 
the Mont d’Or, the Marolles, and a host besides, 
some old-fashioned, with their gustatory pros- 
perity greatly diminished or lost, others still more 
or less in vogue. But the four we have briefly 
sketched are the prime favorites of gourmants 
and gourmets. 


YOLANDE. 

(Continued from front page.) 
too exact, if criticism were to be so minute, for it 
looks just a little bit odd, when we are playing 
cards for counters at threepence a dozen, to see 
the heir of the house of Lynn so very particular in 
claiming his due of twopence-halfpenny. But this 
little weakness is forgivable: to be prudent and 
economical is a very good failing in a young man; 
and then you must remember his training. The 
Leslies have been poor for several generations ; 
but they have steadily applied themselves to the 
retrieving of their condition and the bettering of 
the estate, and it is only by the exercise of severe 
economy that they now stand in so good a position. 
So, doubtless, this young fellow has acquired the 
habit of being particular about trifles, and I don’t 
object; from my point of view it is rather prnise- 
worthy; Yolande’s fortune—and she shall have 
the bulk of what I have—will be placed in good 
and careful hands. 

“So now all this is well and happily settled, 
and as every one bids fair to be content, von will 
ask what more we have to do than to look for- 
ward to the wedding, and the slippers, and the 
handfuls of rice. Well, it is the old story, and 
you, as an old friend, will understand. That is 
why I write to you, after a wakeful enough night— 
for the sake of unburdening myself, even though 
T can’t get a word of your sturdy counsel at this 
great distance. AsIsay,itis the old story. For 
the moment you delude yourself into the belief 
that the time of peril and anxiety is past; every- 
thing is safe now for the future; with Yolande’s 
life made secure and happy, what matters what 
happens elsewhere? And the next moment new 
anxieties present themselves; the old dread re- 

a te dhe vou have acted for th 


best, and fears about this future that seemed so 
bright. There is one point about these Leslies 
that I forgot to mention: they are all of them 
apparently—and young Leslie especially—very 
proud of the family name, and jealous of the 
family honor. Ido not wonder at it. They have 
every right to be, and it is rather a praiseworthy 
quality, But now you will understand, old friend, 
the perplexity I am in—afraid to make any reve- 
lation that might disturb the settlement which 
seems so fortunate a one, and vet afraid to trans- 
fer to the future all those risks and anxieties that 
have made the past so bitter and so terrible to 
me. Ido not know what todo. Perhaps I should 
have stated the whole matter plainly to the young 
man when he came and asked permission to pro- 
pose to Yolande; but then I was thinking, not of 
that at all, but only of her happiness. It seemed 
so easy and safe a way out of all that old trouble. 
And why should he have been burdened with a se- 
cret which he dared not reveal to her? I thought 
of Yolande being taken away to that Highland 
home, living content and happy all through her 
life, and it did not occur to me to imperil that 
prospect by any disclosure of what could concern 
neither her nor him. But now I have begun to 
torture myself in the old way again, and in spite 
of myself conjure up all sorts of ghastly anticipa- 
tions. The fit does not last long; if you were 
here, with your firm way of looking at things, pos- 
sibly I could drive away these imaginings alto- 
gether; but vou will understand me when I say 
that I could wish to see Yolande married to-mor- 
row, and carried away to the Highlands, Then 
I could meet my own troubles well enough.” 

He was startled by the rustling of a dress; he 
looked up, and there was Yolande herself, regard- 
ing him with a bright and happy and smiling 
face, in which there was a trifle of surprise, and 
also perhaps a faint flush of self-consciousness ; 
for it was but the previous evening that she had 
told him of the engagement. But surely one 
glance of that face, so young and cheerful aud 
confident, was enough to dispel those dark fore- 
bodings. The page of life lying open there was 
not the one on which to write down prognostica- 
tions of trouble aud sorrow. His eyes lit up with 
pleasure; the glooms of the night were suddenly 
forgotten. 

“Writing? Already 2” she said, as she went 
forward and kissed him. 

“You are looking very well this morning, Yo- 
lande,” he said, regarding her. ‘ The silence of 
the boat does not keep you from sleeping, appar- 
ently, as it sometimes does with older folk. But 
where is your snood ’—the color suits your hair,” 

“Oh, Iam not in the Highlands yet,” she said, 
lightly. “Do you know the song Mrs. Graham 
sings ?— 

‘It’s 1 would give my silken snood 

To see the gallant Grahams come hame.* 
That was in the days of their banishment.” 
__ ‘But what have you to do with the home-com- 
ing of the Grahams, Yolande »” her father said, 
nee her. “You will be a Leslie, not a Gra- 


She changed the topic quickly. 

“To whom are you writing ?” 

“To John Shortlands.” 

“May I see?” 

She would have taken up the letter had he not 
hastily interposed. 

“ No.” 

“Ah! it is about business, 
may I put in a postscript 9” 

“What do you want to write to Mr. Shortlands 
about ?” her father said, in amazement. 

“Perhaps it will be better for you te write, 
then. I was going to ask him to visit us at Allt- 
nam-ba.” 

“Well, now, Yolande, that is a most excellent 
idea!” he exclaimed. ‘You are really becoming 
quite a sensible and practical person. We shall 
want another gun. Jobn Shortlands is just the 
man.” 

“We can give him,” said she, sedately, “the 
bedroom over the dining-room; that will be fur- 
thest away from the noise of the kennels.” 

Then he stared at her. 

“What on earth do you know about the bed- 
room over the dining-room, or the kennels 
either 9” 

“ Mr. Leslie,” said she, with a momentary flush, 
“gave me a plan of the house—there it is, papa. 
Oh, you shall have no trouble; it is all quite eas- 
ily arranged.” 

She took out a piece of paper from her note- 
book, unfolded it, and put it before him. 

“There,” said she, with a practical air, “is a 
very good room, that looks down the glen—that 
is for yon. That one is for a visitor—yes, Mr. 
Shortlands, if he will come—so that he shall not 
be disturbed by the dogs. That one for me—” 

“But why should you be disturbed by the 
dogs?” 

“Me? Oh no! I shall be used to it. Be- 
sides,” she said, with a laugh, “there is nothing 
that will disturb me—no, not the cockatoo at the 
Chateau that Madame did not keep more than 
three days.” 

“But look here, Yolande,” said he, gravely, 
“T am afraid you are going to attempt too much. 
Why should you? Why should you bother? I 
can pay to get somebody to do all that. It’s all 
very well for Mrs. Graham, who has all her serv- 
ants about her, trained to help her. And she has 
been at the thing for years, But really, Yolande, 
you are taking too great a responsibility. And 
why should you worry yourself when I can pay 
to get it done? 1 dare say there are people who 
will provision a house as you provision a yacht, 
and take back the surplus stores. I don’t know; 
I suppose so. In any case I can hire a house- 
keeper up there—” 

She put her hand on his mouth. 

“No, no, no,” she said, triumphantly.“ Why, 
it is all arranged, long ago—all settled—every 
small point. Do I not know what cartridges to 
buy for you, for the ritle.tlat Mr. Leslie is to lend 

a eee G . 


Very well. But 


you—do { not know even that smaut point?” 

She referred to her note-book. 

“ There it is,” she said.‘ Eley-Boxer, 500 bore, 
for express ritle—” 

“Well, you know, Yolande,” said he, to test 
her, “I should have thought that when the Mas- 
ter proposed to lend me a rifle, he might have 
presented me with some cartridges, instead of let- 
ting me buy them for myself.” 

But she did not see the point. 

“Perhaps he did not remember,” said she, 
lightly.“ Perhaps it is not customary. No mat- 
ter; I shall have them, It is very obliging that 
you get the loan of the rifle. Quand on emprunte, 
on ne choisit pas,” 

“Very well, then; go away, and let me finish 
my letter,” said he, good-naturedly. . 

When she had gone he turned the shect of 
paper that he had placed face downward, and 
continued : 

“When I had written the above Yolande came 
into the saloon. She has just gone, and every- 
thing is changed. It is impossible to look at her 
—so full of hope and life and cheerfulness—and 
be downeast about the future. It appears to me 
now that whatever trouble may befall will affect 
ine only, and that that does not much matter, and 
that she will be living a happy life far away there 
in the north without a care. Is it not quite sim- 
ple? She will no longer bear my name, Even 
if she were to come to London—though it is far 
from probable they will ever have a London house, 
even for the season—she will come either as the 
Hon. Mra, Leslie, or as Lady Lynn; and nothing 
could oceur to alarm her or annoy her husband. 
Everything appears to have happened for the 
best, and I don’t see how any contretemps could 
arise. When we return to England the proposal 
is that Yolande should go on with the Grahams 
to Inverstroy, until I go down to a shooting that 
I have rented for the season from Lord Lynn— 
Allt-nam-ba is the name of the place—and there 
we should be for the following three months. I 
don’t know how long the engagement of the young 
people is likely to last; but I should say they 
knew each other pretty well after being constant- 
ly in each other's society all this time; and I, of 
course, could wish for nothing better than a 
speedy marriage. Nor will there be any risk 
about that. Whether it takes place in the High- 
lands, or at Weybridge, or anywhere else, there 
need be no great ceremony or publicity; and I 
would gladly pay for a special license, which I 
could fairly do on the plea that it was merely a 
whim of my own. 

“Now as for yourself, dear old boy. Would 
you be surprised to hear that Yolande has just 
suggested—entirely her own suggestion, mind— 
that you should come and pay us a visit at that 
shooting-box ? She has even decided that you 
are to have the bedroom farthest removed from 
the noise of the kennels. I do hope you will be 
able to go down with me for the Twelfth. With 
decent shooting, and if the moor is in its normal 
state, they say we should get 1000 or 1200 brace; 
and, besides that, the moor abuts on three deer 


foresta, and there is no reason, moral or legal, 
why you shouldn’t have a shot at such fere na- 
ture as may stray on to your ground. And then 
(which is, perhaps, a more important thing—at 
all events, you would be interested, for I think 
you rather like the child) you would see what 
kind of a choice Yolande has mace. I hope I 
am not blinded by my own wishes; but it seems 
as if everything promised well. : 

“There is another thing I want to mention to 
you before I close this screed—which more re- 
sembles the letters of our youth than the staccato 
notes they call letters nowadays, I have talked 
to you about this engagement as if it were a 
good arrangement—a solution, in fact, of a very 
awkward problem; but don’t think for a moment 
that, when they do marry, it will be anything but 
a marriage of affection. Mr. Leslie is not so poor 
that he need to marry for money; on the con- 
trary, the family are fairly well off now, and the 
estates almost free; and Yolande, on the other 
hand, is not the sort of creature to marry for 
title or social position. I saw that he was draw- 
ing toward her a long time ago—as far back, in- 
deed, as the time of our arriving at Malta; and 
as for her, she made a friend and companion of 
him almost at the beginning of the voyage in a 
way very unusual with her; for I have noticed 
again and aguin, in travelling, how extremely re- 
served she was when any one seemed anxious to 
make her acquaintance. No doubt the fact that 
he was Mrs, Graham’s brother had something to 
do with it; for the Grahams were very kind to 
her at Oatlands, and have been ever since, [ need 
hardly sav. It will be very pleasant to her to 
have such agreeable neighbors when she mar- 
ries. Mrs. Graham treats her like a sister al- 
ready. She will not be going among strange 
kinsfolk, nor among those likely to judge her 
harshly. 

“So far we have enjoyed the trip very well, 
though, of course, to some of us its chief inter- 
est lay in this little drama that now points, I 
hope, to a happy conclusion. We have had the 
whole Nile to ourselves—all the tourists gone 
long ago. The heat considerable: yesterday at 
mid-day it was 108 degrees in the shade; but it 
is a dry heat, and not debilitating. Of course 
we keep under shelter on the hottest days. I 
hear that the wine at dinner is of a temperature 
of 90 degrees, there being no ice; so that we 
abstainers have rather the best of it, the water, 
kept in porous jars, being much cooler than that. 
We visit Merhadj to-day, and thereafter begin a 
series of excursions in the neighborhood—if all 
goes well. But we heard some ugly rumors in 
Cairo, and may at any moment have to beat a 
swift retreat. 

“As soon as J get back I shall begin my Par- 
liamentary attendance again, and stick close to 
work until the end of the session, and I have 
no doubt the Government will give me plenty of 
chances of reminding the Slagpool people of my 


€xistence, a hash you would have a pefagrap 

put in one of the London papers to the effect 
that the health of the member for Slagpool be- 
ing now almost re-established by his visit to 
Egypt, he will in a few weeks be able to take his 
place again in the House. Then the Slagpool 
papers would copy. They have been very for- 
bearing with me, those people; I suppose it is 
because I bully them. They would have turned 
out any more complaisant person long ago. 

“ Yolande—still harping on his daughter, you 
will say; but it is only for a little while: soon I 
shall see and hear little enough of her—has un- 
devtaken the whole control and household man- 
agement of the shooting-box, and I dare say she 
will make a hash of it; but I don’t think vou 
will be severe on her, if, as ‘I hope, you can come 
to us. It will be an oceupation and amusement 
for her while she is in the Highlands; and Iam 
very glad she is going to be with the Grahams 
during that interval, She wearied a good deal 
at Oatlands Park, though she tried not to show 
it; and as for ever having her in London again 
—no, that is impossible. Mrs. Leslie or Lady 
Lynn may come and live in London when she 
pleases—though I hope it may be many a year 
before she does so—but not Yolande Winter- 
bourne. Poor child, she‘little knows what kind 
of a shadow there is behind her fair and bright 
young life. I hope she will never know; I am 
beginning to believe now that she will never 
know; and this that has just happened ought to 
give one courage and strength. 

“Do not attempt to answer this letter. The 
writing of it has been a relief to me. I may be 
back in town very shortly after you get it; for we 
shall only stay in Cairo a few days to get some 
things for Yolande that may be of service to her 
after. Always your friend, 

“G, R. WINTERBOURNE. 

“P.S.—I should not wonder at all if, before 
this letter gets posted even, that torment of fear 
and nervous apprehension should again get pos- 
session of me. I wish the marriage were well 
over, and I left alone in London.” 


The various noises throughont the dahabeeyah 
now told him that all the people were stirring; 
he carefully folded this letter and put it in his 
pocket (that he might read it over again at his 
leisure), and then he went out and up the stairs 
to the higher deck. Yolande was leaning with 
her elbows on the rail, gazing out on the wide 
waters and the far wastes of sand. She did not 
hear him approach; she was carelessly singing 
to herself some snatch of a French song, and 
doubtless not thinking at all how inappropriate 
the words were: 

“Ohé!...c’est la terre de France! 
Ohé!... Gargons! boune espcrance! 
Vois-tn, la-bas, sous le ciel gris 
A Vhorizon?... C'est le pays! 

Madelon, Périne 
Toinon, Catherine—” 


“Yolande,” said he; and she started and turn- 
ed round quickly, 
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“Why, you don’t seem to consider that 
have taken a very serious step in life,” he 
with a smile, 

“ Moi?” 

Then she recalled herself to her proper 

“I think it pleases every ones deta a 
she said, brightly; and there were no more fore. 
bodings possible when he found himself, as now 
face to face with the shining cheerfulness of her 
eyes. 


you 
said, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OBEDIENCE. 


Youanpe was right on that one point, at least: 
every one seemed greatly pleased. There wag 
a new and obvious satisfaction permeating all 
through this little party in exile. Mrs. Graham 
was more affectionate than ever—it was “dear 
Yolande” every other minute; Colonel Graham 
was assiduous in giving her perfeetly idiotic ad. 
vice about her housekeeping at Allt-nam-ba- and 
the Master of Lynn sought, but sought in vain, 
for opportunities of having little confidential 
talks with her. And the most light-hearted of 
them all was Yolande herself. Her decision once 
given, she seemed to trouble herself no more 
about the future. Every one was pleased; so 
was she. .She betrayed no concern; she Was not 
embarrassed by that increase of attention and 
kindness which, however slight, was easily 
nizable and significant. To all appearance she was 
occupied, not in the lenst with her future duties 
as a wife, but solely and delightedly with prepa. 
rations for the approaching visit to Merhadj; 
and she was right thankful that they were going 
by water, for on two occasions they had found 
the sand of the river-bank to be of a temperature 
of 146° in the sun, which was not very pleasant 
for women-folk wearing thin-soled boots, 

When they had got into the stern of the big 
boat, and were being rowed up the wide, yellow. 
green river, her father could not help regarding 
this gayety of demeanor with an increasing won- 
der, and even with a touch of apprehensive doubt, 
And then again he argued with himself. Why 
should she anticipate the gravities of life? Why 
should she not be careless and light-hearted, and 
happy in the small excitements of the moment? 
Would it not be time to face the evil days, if 
there were to be any such, when they came? 
And why should they come at all? Surely some 
lives were destined for peace. Why should not 
the story of her life be like the scene now around 
them—placid, beautiful, and calm, with uncloud- 
ed skies? To some that was given, and Yolande 
(he gradually convinced himself) would be one of 
those. To look at her face—so full of life and 
pleasure and bright cheerfulness—was to acquire 
hope; it was not possible to associate misery or 
despair with those clear-shining, confident eyes. 
Her life (he returned to the fancy) was to be like 

the scenery in which the courtship and engage- 

mat preerceatit had chanced to vecur—pretty, 
placid, unclouded, not too romantic. And 8o by 
the time they reached Merhadj he had grown to 
be, or had forced himself to appear, as cheerful 
as anv of them. He knew he was nervous, fret- 
ful, and liable to gloomy anticipations; but he 
also had a certain power of fighting against these, 
and that he could do best when Yolande was act- 
ually beside him. And was she not there now— 
merry and laughing and delighted; eagerly in- F 
terested in these new scenes, and trying to talk to ‘ 
every one at once? He began to share in her ex- 
citement; he forgot about those vague horoscopes ; 
it was the crowd of boats, and the children swim- 
ming in the Nile, and the women coming down 
with pitchers on their heads, and all the other : 
busy and picturesque features along the shore that 
he was looking at, because she also was looking 
at them; and it was no visionary Yolande of the 
future, but the very sensible and practical and 
light-hearted Yolande of that very moment, that 
he had to grip by the arm, with an angry remon- 
strance about her attempting to walk down the 
ganghoard by herself. Yolande laughed ; she nev- 
ev believed much in her father’s anger. 

They got ashore to find themselves in the midst 
of a frightful tumult and confusion—at least so 
it appeared to them after the silence and seclu- 
sion of the dahabeevah. Donkeys were being 
driven down to the river, raising clouds of dust 
as they came trotting along; the banks swarmed 
with mules and camels and water-carriers; the 
women were filling their pitchers, the boys their 
pig-skin vessels; the children were diving and 
splashing and calling; and altogether the bustle 
and clamor seemed different enough from the or- 
dinary repose of Eastern life, and were even & 
trifle bewildering, But in the midst of it all ap- 
peared voung Ismat Effendi, who came hurrying 
down the bank to offer a hundred eager apologies 
for his not having been in time to receive them; 
and under his guidance they got away from the 
noise and squalor, and proceeded to cross a large 
open square, plunted with a few acacia-trees, to 
the Governor's house just outside the town, The 
young Ismat was delighted to be the escort of 
those two English ladies. He talked very fast; 
his eves were eloquent; and his smiling face 
showed how proud and pleased he was. And 
would they go through the town with him after 
they had done his father the honor of a visit? 

“The bazars are not like Cairo,” said he. 

“No, no: who could expect that? We are & 
small town, but we are more Egyptian than 
Cairo ; we are not half foreign, like Cairo.” _ 

“Tam sure it will be all the more interesting 
on that account,” said Mrs, Graham, graciously ; 
and Yolande was pleased to express the same 
opinion ; and young Ismat Effendi’s face seemed 
to say that a’great honor had been conferred on 
him and on Merhadj. ; 

And indeed they were sufficiently interested in 
what they could already see of the place—ta 
wide sandy square, with its acacias in tubs, its 
strings of donkeys and camels, its veiled women 
and dusky men; with the high bare walls of 4 
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the tapering minaret, some lower walls 
eines and Suen whare a profusion of palms 
ded the further side. 
that boun F 

“Fillo, Mr. Iamat !” called out Colonel Graham, 
as two gangs of villainons-looking convicts, all 
chained to each other, came along under guard 
of a couple of soldiers. “What have these fel- 
Jows been doing ? , oy Bek 

“They ave prisoners, said he, carelessly. 
“They have killed somebody or atolen some- 
thing. We make them carry water. 

The next new feature was a company of sol- 
giers, in white tunics and trousers and red tar. 
booshes, who marched quickly along to the shrill 
sharp music of bugles. They disappeared into 
the archway of a large square building. 

“That is my father’s house,” explained voung 
Jemat to the ladies, “He looks to your vist 
with great pleasure. And the other gentlemen 
of the town, they ‘are there also, and the chief 
engineer of the district. Your coming is a great 
honor to us.” : : 

“] wish I knew a little Arabic,” said Mrs, 
Graham. “Iam eure we have not thanked his 
Excellency half enough for his kindness in lend- 
ing us his dahabeeyah.” : ” : 

“Oh, quite enough, quite enough,” sa’d the 
polite young Egyptian. “I assure you it 13 no- 
thing. Though it is a pity my father does not 
understand English, and not much French either. 
He has been very busy all his life, and sot rrav- 
elling. The other gentlemen speak French, like 
most of the official Egyptians.” 

“And you,” said Mrs, Graham, regarding him 
with her pretty eyes, “do you speak French as 
well as you speak English 9” 

“ My English !” he said, with a slight shrug of 
his shoulders. “It is very bad. I know it is 
very, very bad. I have never been in England, I 
have had no practice except a little in India. 
But, on the contrary, I have lived three years in 
Paris ; French is much more natural to me than 
English.” 

“Tt is so with me also, Mr. Ismat,” said Yo- 
lande, a trifle shyly. 

“With you!” he exclaimed. 

“T have lived nearly all my life in France. 
But your English, that you speak of,is not in 
the least bad. It is very good—is it not, Mrs. 
Graham »” 

Nothing further could be said on that point, 
however, for they were just escaping from the 
glare of the sun into a cool high archway; and 
from that they passed into a wide, open court- 
yard, where the guard of soldiers they had seen 
enter presented arins,—Lhen they ascended some 
stepa, and finally were ushered intu-¢_lirze and 
lofty and barely furnished saloon, where the ¢ 
ernor and the notables of Merhadj received them 
with much serious courtesy. But this interview, 
as it turned out, was not quite so solemn as that 
on the deck of the dahabeevah; for, after what 
Temat Effendi had said to the two ladies without, 
it was but natural that the conversation should 
be conducted in- Franch, sik we tne-cdiree ts: 
cigarettes which were brought in by two young 
lads were partaken of in anything but silence, 
And then, as little groups were thus formed, and 
as Ismat’s services as interpreter were not in such 
constant demand, he somehow came to devote 
himeelf to the two ladies, and as Yolande natural- 
ly spoke French with much more ease and fluency 
than Mrs. Graham, to her he chiefly addressed 
himself. The Master of Lynn did not at all like 
this arrangement. He was silent and impatient, 
He regarded this Frenchitied Arab, who seemed 
to consider himself so fascinating, with a goodly 
measure of robust English contempt. . And then 
he grew angry with his sister. She ought not to 
be, and she ought not to permit Yolande to be, so 
familiar with this Egyptian fellow. Did she not 
know that Egvptian ladies studiously kept their 
faces concealed? And what must he be thinking 
of these two English ladies, who laughed and chat- 
tered in this free and easy fashion % 

Then, as regarded Yolande, his gratitude for 
the great gift she had given him was still full in 
his mind, and he was willing to make every ex- 
cuse for her, and to treat her with a manly for- 
bearance and leniency; but at the same time he 
could not get rid of a certain consciousness that 
she did not seem to recognize ax she ought that 
he had, in a way, a right of possession. She bore 
herself to him just as she bore herself to the oth- 
ers; if there was any one of the party whom she 
seemed specially to favor that morning as they 
came up the Nile, it was Colonel Graham, who 
did nothing but tease her. She did not seem to 
think there was any difference between yesterday 
and to-day, whereas yesterday she was free, and 
to-day she was a promised bride. However, he 
threw most of the blame on his sister. Polly was 
always trying the effect of her eyes on somebody, 
and this Egyptian was as good as another. And 
he wondered how Graham allowed it. 

: But matters grew worse when this ceremonious 
interview was over. For when they went to explore 
the narrow, twisting, mud-paved, and apparently 
endless bazars of Merhadj, where there was scarce- 
ly room for the camels and donkeys to pass with- 
out bumping them against the walls or shop doors, 
of course they had to go two and two; and as 
young Ismat had to lead the way, and as he nat- 
urally continued to talk to the person with whom 
he had been talking within, it fell ont that Yo- 
jande and he were the first pair, the others fol- 
lowing as they pleased. Once or twiee the Mas- 
ter struggled forward through the crowd and the 
dust and the donkeys, and tried to detach Yo- 
lande from her companion ; but in each case some 
circumstance happened to intervene, and he fail- 
ed; and the consequence was that, bringing up 
the rear with Mr. Winterbourne, who was not a 
talkative person, he had abundant leisure to nurse 
his wrath in silence. And he felt he had a right 
to be angry, thongh it was not perhaps altogeth- 
er her fault. She did not seem to understand 
that there were relations existing between en- 
aged people different from those existing be- 
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tween others. He had acquired a certain right ; 
so, in fact, had she; for he put it to himself 
whether, supposing he had had the chance of 
walking through those miserable little streets of 
Merhadj with the prettiest young Englishwoman 
who ever Jived, he would have deserted Yolande 
forherside. No,he wouldnot. And he thought 
that he ought to remonatrate; snd that he would 
remonstrate; but yet in a kindly way, so that no 
offense could be taken. It could be no offense, 
surely, to beg from her just a little bit more of 
her favor. 

Meanwhile, this was the conversation of those 
two in front, as they slowly made their way along 
the tortuous, catacomb- looking thoroughfare, 
with its dusky little shops, in the darkness of 
each of which sat the merchant, eross-legved, and 
gazing impassively out from under his large white 
turban, 

“What is it, then, you wish ?” he was saying 
to her; and he spoke in French that was much 
more idiomatic, if not any more fluent, than his 
English. ‘Curiosities ? Bric-a-brac ?” 

“It is something very Eastern, very Egyptian, 
that I could send to the ladies at the Chateau 
where I was brought up,” she said, as she attent- 
ively scanned each gloomy recess. ‘And also 
I would like to buy something for Mrs, Graham— 
a little present—I know not what. Also for my 
papa. 1s there nothing very strange—very curi- 
ous 2” 

“ But, alas! mademoiselle,” said he, “ we have 
here no manufactures. Our business of the 
neighborhood is agriculture. All these articles 
in the bazar are from Cairo; we have not even 
any of the Assiout pottery, which is pretty and 
curious, but perhaps not gafe to carry on a long 
journey. The silver jewelry is all from Cairo; 
those silks from Cairo also; those cottons from 
England.” 

“At Cairo, then, one could purchase some 
things truly Egyptian 2” 

“ Certainly—certainly, mademoiselle, you will 
find the bazars at Cairo full of interest. Ah, 
I wish with all my heart I could accompany 
you!” 

“That would be to encroach entirely too much 
on your goodness,” said she, with a pleasant smile. 

“Not at all,” said he, earnestly, “Ah, no; 
not at all, It is so charming to tind one’s self 
for a time in new society; and if one can be of a 
little assistance, that is so much the better. 
Then there is also something I would speak to 
monsieur your father about, mademoizelle, before 
you return to the dahabeevah, I have arranged 
one or two excursions for you, which may interest 
you perhaps; and the necessary means are all 
srepared ; and I think it might be of advantage 
to Denia these at once, There is no danger—no, 

eithhee + cause for any alarm; but always 
no; there is : : 

Of late the political ssnhere has been some- 


what disturbed; and if you wef at Cairo you 
would find out better what was going to happen 
than we ourselves do here. Then, as vou have 
Sad, you would Wis SIT T TT re t 
you will have need of plenty of time to go through 
the bazars—” 

He seemed to speak with a little caution at 
this point. ; 

“fT have heard the gentlemen speak of it,” 
said she, with no great concern, for she was far 
from being a nervous person; “ but they seemed 
to think there was no danger,” 

“Danger? No,no,” said he. “ For you there 
ean be no danger. But if there is political dis- 
quiet and disturbance, it might not be quite agree- 
able for yon; and that is all 1 wish to say to mon- 
sieur your father, that he would have the good- 
ness to make the excursions as 800n as possible, 
and so leave more time for judging the situation. 
It is a hint—it is a suggestion—that is all.” 

“T am sure that my papa and Colonel Graham 
will do whatever you think best,” said she. 

“You are very good, mademoiselle. “I wish 
to serve them,” said he, with grave courtesy. 

Well, not only did this young man—whether 
intentionally or not it was impossible to say—mo- 
nopolize Yolande's society during the remainder 
of their exploration of Merhadj, but, furthermore, 
on their embarking in their boat to return, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine with them that same 
evening; and the Master of Lynn was determined 
that, before young Ismat put foot on board the 
dahabeeyah, Yolande would be civilly but firmly 
requested to amend her ways, It was all very 
well for his sister, who was a born flirt, to go 
about making great friends with strangers ; and 
it was all very well for Colonel Graham, who was 
too lazy to eare about anything, to look on with 
good-humored indifference. But already this an- 
dacious youth had begun to pose Yolande as an 
exalted being. She kuew nothing about garrison 
life in India. 

He had very considerable difficulty in obtain. 
ing a private conversation with Yolande, for life 
on board the dahabeevah was distinctly public 
and social; but late on in the afternoon he suc- 
ceeded, 

“So, Yolande,” said he, with an artful care- 
lessness, “this has been the first day of our en- 
gagement.” 

“Oh yes,” said she, looking up in a pleasant 
wav, 

“We haven't seen much of each other,” he 
suggested, 

“Ah, no; it has been such a busy day, 
much nicer is the quiet here, is it not ?” 

“But you seemed to find Ismat Effendi suffi- 
ciently amusing,” he said, somewhat coldly. 

“Oh yes,” she answered, quite frankly.“ And 
so clever and intelligent. I hope we shall see 
him when he comes to England.” 

“T thought,” said he, “that in France young 
ladies were brought up to be rather reserved— 
that they were not supposed to become so friend- 
ly with chance acquaiutances.” 

Perhaps there was something in the tone that 
caused her to look up, this time rather seriously. 

“T should not call him a chance acquaintance,” 
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she said, slowly. ‘He is the friend of Colonel 
Graham, and of paps, and of yourself.” And 
then she added, speaking still slowly, and still 
vegarding him, ‘‘ Did you think I was not enough 
reserved ?” 

Well, there was a kind of obedience in her 
manner—a sort of biddableness in her eyes— 
that entirely took the wind out of the sails of his 
intended reproof, 

“You see, Yolande,” said he, in a much more 
friendly way, “perhaps it was mere bad luck; 
but after getting engaged only last night, you 
may imagine I wanted to see a little of you to- 
day; and you can’t suppose that I quite liked 
that Egyptian fellow monopolizing you the whole 
time. Of course I am not jealous—and not 
jealous of that fellow !—for jealousy implies sus- 
picion ; and I know you too well. But perhaps 
you don’t quite understand that people who are 
engaged have a little claim on each other, and 
expect to be treated with a little more intimacy 
and friendliness than as if they were outsiders.” 

“Oh ves, L understand,” she said, with her eyes 
cast down. 

“Of course I am not complaining,” he con- 
tinued, in the most amiable way. “It would be 
a curious thing if I were to begin to complain 
now, after what you said last night. But you 
can't wonder if I am anxious to have all your 
kindness to myself, and that I should like you 
and me to have different relations between our- 
selves than those we have with other people. An 
engagement means giving up something on both 
sides, I suppose. Do you think I should like to 
see you waltzing with any one else now? It isn’t 
in human nature that [ should like it.” 

“Then L will not waltz with any one,” she said, 
still looking down. 

“And I don’t think you will find me a tyran- 
nous sort of person, Yolande,” said he, with a 
smile, “even if you were inclined to make an en- 
gagement a much more serious matter than you 
scem to consider it. It is more likely you who 
will prove the tyrant; for you have your own 
way with everybody, and why not with me too ? 
And I hope you understand why I spoke, don't 
you? You don’t think it unkind 2” 

“Oh no, I quite understand,” she said, in the 
same low voice. 

Ismat Effendi came to dinner, as he had prom- 
ised. She spoke scarcely a word to him the 

whole evening. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 


INJUSTICE: A FEMININE POUT. 


Wuen Di put dandelions in her hair, 

He called them lovely, that I can declare; 
But when I tried them, sure of admiration, 
He called my wreath a “ floral aberration.” 


Di uses slang; he doesn't try to stop her, 
Wives it's very taking, though improper. 
“Hang it!” To my great surprise, 


ventured 
woth he, woud say alow veans 


wet 
me 


She smoked is pipe—a common ugly clay; 

He vowed its value dated from that day. 

T volunteered a puff, but that was wrong: 

“For you,” he guid, “my bird’s-eye's rather strong.” 


Di wears a scarlet Jersey. I, less daring, 

Chose a dull crimson, thinking red too staring. 
Mers he pronounces killing: who'd have thought it? 
Mine siinply harmless, How I wish she'd bought it! 


1 tak and laugh, and work quite hard to please; 
Di, coolly nonchalant, just takes her ease; 

And yet I often think I'm scarcely heard, 

Tle looks 80 inuch at her. It’s quite absurd! 


GELATINE AND SEA-MOSS AS 
FOOD. 
By JULIET CORSON, 


EPMIERE is a popular belief that soups and jel- 

lies made from gelatine are nutritious, Un- 
doubtedly they are easily prepared, and can be 
made very palatable; but their usefulness as food 
depends upon the character of the ingredients 
cooked in combination with the gelatine.  Gela- 
tine alone has no appreciable nutritive value, and 
is not easily digested. It is made from animal 
tendons, skin, bones, horns, and hoofs, none of 
which can supply the system with materials for 
nourishing flesh and blood. As marketed, gela- 
tine is soluble in boiling water, and, cooling, forms 
a trausparent jelly; if the solution is colorless 
and free from smell, the gelatine is pure and well 
made; impure gelatine when melted has a yel- 
lowish color, and an unpleasant odor more or less 
offensive. In its demulcent character gelatine 
modifies the effect of irritating substances on the 
digestive organs, and is therefore useful after 
strong cathartics have been taken. But the same 
demulcent properties ave found in calf’s feet, 
while jelly made from them is also slightly nu- 
tritious and very digestible; the calf's-foot jelly 
sold by dealers ig often made from gelatine, and 
for that reason it should be prepared at home, 
Two good recipes are given below, as well as sev- 
eral for wine jellies made from gelatine. 

Wise Jenty (a bland, demutcent food, slightly 
stimulating, useful in irritable conditions of the 
maeous membrane of the stomach and bowels; pal- 
atuble and vefreshing in those conditions of the 
sustern when but little nonrishinent is required).— 
Put two ounces of gelatine in a large bowl, add 
to it one pound of white sugar, a stick of thin 
einnamon, six whole cloves, and half a pint of 
cold water, and Jet them stand for about fifteen 
minutes, or until the gelatine is soft; then adda 
pint of boiling water, and stir until the gelatine 
is dissolved ; next put the whites and shells of 
two eges into a saucepan, mix them for a minute, 
then pour in the dissolved gelatine, set the sauce- 
pan over the fire, stir its contents every minute 
until it boils, and let it boil slowly until the jelly 
looks clear under the egg, which will rise to the 
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surface in the form of a scum, When the jelly 
is quite ciear, strain it through a flannel jelly-bag 
dipped in hot water and wrung out: do not 
squeeze the bag: when the jelly is strained, add 
to it the strained juice of three lemons, and half 
a pint of good Madeira or sherry wine. Cool the 
jelly in tin or carthen moulds dipped in cold 
water, 

Catr’s-Foot JELLY (a demuleent food, easily di- 
gested, refreshing, and slightly stimulating, useful 
in most stages of illness and debility: to be used, 
of course, under the direction of a physician).— 
Clean four calf’s feet. by scalding and scraping 
them; wash them in cold water, and put them 
over the fire to heat gradually in four quarts of 
cold water; boil them slowly until the water is 
reduced to one quart, which will be in about six 
hours if the saucepan is kept covered. Then 
strain the broth, and cool it in an earthen bowl. 
When the broth, or rather jelly, is quite cold and 
firm, remove all fat from its surface; soften half 
an ounce of isinglass in half a cupful of cold 
water, put it into a saucepan, add to it the whites 
andshells of two eggs slightly beaten together, and 
pour in the jelly ; next add one pound of white 
sugar, two thin sticks of cinnamon, and ten whole 
cloves, and boil and strain the jelly as directed 
in the preceding recipe for wine jelly. After the 
jelly is strained add to it one point of good sher- 
ry or Madeira wine, one glass of brandy, and the 
strained juice of two lemons, and cool it in moulds 
wet with cold water. 

Catr's-root JELLY with Port-WINEe (a nitri- 
tious, digestible, stimulating food, useful in debility 
and for old persons).—Prepare and boil four 
calfs feet in four quarts of water to one quart ; 
strain and cool the jelly from them, and remove 
the fat from it as directed in the preceeding recipe 
for calf's-foot jelly. When the jelly is cold, mix 
in the bottom ofa saucepan the whites and shells 
of four eegs and a table-spoonful of cold water ; 
pour the jelly on them, add half a pound of white 
augar, set the saucepan over the fire, and let the 
jelly boil until it is clear under the egg ; strain it 
as soon as it is clear, add to it the juice of one 
Jemon and one pint of port-wine, and cool it in 
moulds wet with cold water. 

Ska-Moss as a Netrtent, — The sea-mosses 
most familiar in this country are Trish moss, or 
Carrageen, and Iceland moss. The former is 
gathered in abundance on the New England 
coast, thoroughly washed and dried, and then 
sold. None of the sea-mosses are poisonous, and 
most of them are excellent general foods, besides 
possessing medicinal properties. Their tonic ac- 
tion excites appetite and promotes digestion, while 
the bromine and iodine they contain make them 
useful in rheumatic affections, as indeed are all 
edible plants growing in or near the sea. The 
sea-moases are generaily used as demulcents in 
colds and irritated conditions of the mucous 
membrane of the digestive organs; they are di- 
gestible and nutritions, and at the same time a 

harmless aliment in almost every physical condi- 


hon, sACCOLUUg Ly Che atatiysis OL Stenberg, bee. 
land moss contains, when dried, more starch than 
potatoes, and more nitrogen or Hesh food than 
oatmeal or Indian corn; sugar can be obtained 
from it to a considerable extent. 

Icktanp-Moss JELLY (a demuleent, nourishing 
Sood, slightly stimulating, excellent. in. colds).— 
Wash one ounce of moss in cold water, put it 
into a bowl, pour over it half a pint of cold wa- 
ter, and let it stand for an hour; then put it over 
the fire with one quart of boiling water and a quar. 
ter of a pound of white sugar, and stir until the 
moss ix dissolved; then add the juice of two lem- 
ons and a glass of wine, and strain the jelly. 
Cool it in moulds wet with cold water. 

Ternann-moss Jeuuy with Waite Wisk (a n0- 
tritious, digestible food, more stimulating than the 
preceding jelly, useful in all colds, bronchial afec- 
tions, and consumption).—Soak an ounce of moss 
in half a pint of cold water for an hour, after 
washing it well with plenty of cold water. When 
it is soft, put it over the fire with another pint of 
cold water and a quarter of a pound of white sug- 
ar, and let these ingredients boil gently until the 
moss is quite dissolved ; then strain the jelly, add 
half a pint of good white wine to it, and cool it in 
earthen moulds wet with cold water, 

Tnisit- Moss JELLY (a tonic, nutritious, and di- 
gestible food, useful in conditions of debility and 
convalescence),— Wash the moss in plenty of cold 
water; put an ounce of it over the fire in a quart 
of cold water, and let the water get scalding hot ; 
then pour off the water, add another quart of cold 
water to the moss, together with a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, and boil until the moss is dis- 
solved; add a table-spoonful of the essence of 
almond, lemon, or vanilla, and strain and cool the 
jelly as directed above. 

BLANC-MANGE (an exceedingly nutritious, digest- 
ible food, useful in convalescence after any illness, 
when sugar is suitable for the patient)—Wash 
three ounces of Irish or Iceland moss thorough- 
ly in plenty of cold water, put it over the fire in 
a pint of cold water, and stir it occasionally until 
it is soft, add to it a quarter of a pound of sug- 
ar,a pint and a half of milk, and a very little 
grated nutmeg ; set the saucepan containing these 
ingredients in a pan half full of boiling water, 
and boil them gently until the moss is entirely 
dissolved ; then cool the blanc-mange in an earth- 
en mould wet with cold water, 

Moss ano Favit Jetty (a aitritions, digestible 
food for conralescents ; its laxative quality may be 
increased by boiling with it tira ounces of figs in- 
stead of using the currant jelly called for in this 
recipe; with the figs less sugar ia required than 
with the currant jelly).—W ash two ounees of Ivish 
or Iecland moss in plenty of cold water; soak it 
for fifteen minutes in one pint of cold water ; 
then put it over the fire with another pint of wa- 
ter and a quarter of a pound of sugar, and boil it 
slowly until the moss is quite dissolved. Mix 
with it a heaping table-spoonful of currant jelly, 
and cool it in earthen moulds wet with cold 
water, : 
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manhood worth if it can not 
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Even Thor could not overthrow Old 
earth ; and how, then, should he, St. 
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DISEMBARKING FROM A P. AND O. STEAMER. | bankers and traders; princes, 
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to society; her assignment to Edward 
And to oppose this hostile phalanx he had 
his love, himself. It was an unequal struggle. 


Avtuor or “ Patrriota KEMBALL Tur ATtoneMENT oF Leam Dunpas,” 
““Unver wurou Lory?” * My Love,” Ere, 


wever, were doubly adverse to-day. It had been Monica’s 
t to be at home with her mother at that five-o’clock tea to 
had been such a constant guest of late. But to-day she was absent 
it or design? He had not seen her since the dinner party. 
ch been said and shown then for her-to dare to trust herself 
n to him that he had gone beyond his tether, and 
derstand his place? Whatever the cause, here was 
absent; and only Mrs. Barrington sat by the little oval 
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dragons, its peacocks which were no more like 
the real thing than if they had been yew-trees 
clipped in outline! How it was the visible sym- 
bolism of the ideal land where he and Monica met 


tion of dried rose leaves and odoriferous gums— 
they were in keeping with the house; out of the 
run of daily life as we have it now; something 
purer and more lovely, more modest and more 


and wandered through those unreal alleys, and | gentle; something apart and sacred. And Mon- 


sat hand in hand beneath those shadowy trees! 


ica, that crown of gracious womanhood, that 


He quite surprised Mrs. Barrington by the oddly } flower of sweet unsullied maidenhood! Ah, how 


intent way in which he, a man, looked at that em- 
broidered border. 

“He looks as if he wanted to take the pat- 
tern,” she said to herself; then aloud, an elder’s 
impatience with unexplained oddity getting the 
better of her, she asked St. Claire what he was 
studying so deeply in that border; and surely 
he did not do that kind of work himself ? 

“No,” he answered, laughing, to hide his em- 
barrassment. 
mythic dragons and heraldic monsters ever took 
shape in the human mind—whether they were 
survivals in the historic memory of some late- 
living pterodactyl or ichthyosaurus, or simply 
ae combinations, baving no foundation in 
fact.” 

“Oh, who can tell 9” said Mrs. Barrington, with 
the faintest accent of displeasure in her voice. 


pure and beautiful she was! How well he un- 
derstood now all that poets had ever written of 
their Beautiful Ladies, their Madonnas, their 
Lauras, their Beatrices, their Leonoras, their 
Maries! How well he knew the empire that lies 
in a saintly woman’s life—the majesty of her 
faith, the nobility of her thoughts, the grand do- 
minion of her purity. Before he came to Ouk- 
burst he thought he had mastered some of life's 


“T was only thinking how these | most sacred secrets, and had touched the chords 


of some of its deepest melodies. Now he knew 
that he had known nothing, felt nothing; that 
his whole world had lain in the cold and colorless 
twilight of the early dawn before the sun had 
touched the mountain-tops with glory, or struck 
its warmth down to the roots of the forest trees, 
or shed its radiance on the way-side flowers. 
Neither of woman nor of man had he learned the 


Speculations of this kind were so hateful to | deepest things; neither of life nor of death had 


her! she thought them so closely trenching on 
impiety. 

“No, indeed, no one can,” said St. Claire, re- 
covering his lost ground with his usual quick- 
ness, “As you say, Mrs. Barrington, specula- 
tions of this kind are mere waste of time.” 

She smiled pleasantly. 


“Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ And you are not one 


he seen the truest meaning. His eves had been 
blind, his mind obscured, until he came to where 
his Lady had awakened him with the living light 
of love. And now he knew all—but most of all 
he knew the infinite grandeur of woman, the in- 
finite power of love, and the force of deathless 
sorrow. 

All this was in his mind as an impression 


of those dreamy unpractical creatures who waste | rather than as a conscious thought while he 


this most valuable possession of all we have in 
foolish dreams and theories which are more fan- 
ciful and audacious than useful or reverent.” 

“T hope not,” said the young doctor, content 
to forswear himself if only Monica’s mother would 
be gracious to him. 

He gained his desire. Mrs. Barrington was 
gracious; and had he been in the modest and 
proper frame of mind for which she gave him 
credit, he would have been perfectly satisfied 
with things as they were. For the dear old lady 
took pains to show how frankly grateful she was 
for the care he had taken of her servant, and 
how frankly regretful that this was his last 
visit. 

“T shall quite miss you at my tea table,” she 
said, in her sweet way. “But you must come 
to see me sometimes. You know where to find 
me, and I shall ulways be glad to see you.” 

He looked at her eagerly when she said this. 
With the illimitable folly of a lover he specula- 
ted on the chance of her words meaning more 
than they said—of the / including Monica. But 
he saw no trace of under-current of feeling or 
hidden meaning on her smooth, benevolent face 
—in the gentle condescension of her kindly man- 
ner. She meant only what she said—that she 
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paths by her mild tea and thin bread and butter ; 
glad to minister to his soul’s health, and to the 
maintenance of his graceful manners, by asso- 
ciating him with herself for half an hour at a 
time—sometimes, but not too often; glad to put 
up the social buckler of her patronage between 
him and that low company to which else she 
feared he might be destined. She wished him 
to understand that she had approved of his con- 
duct while he had been in her temporary service, 
and that she was philanthropically pleased to re- 
ward him. That wasall. There was no thought 
of Monica in the whole matter, and he was a fuol 
and a madman for his pains! 

He could stay no longer. He had exhausted 
all his pretexts, and had threshed out to the last 
fibre all his available eubjects of talk. If he 
would not lay himself open to suspicion, he must 
now take his leave without being able to say 


stood for a moment on the terrace, facing the 
downward lines, and noting the fountain spark- 
ling in the sun as the closing point of all. 
Suddenly Monica came into view. She turned 
the corner of the lowest avenue, and came up the 
steps leading from the fish-pond and the fount- 
ain to the house, through the garden and its 
quaint-cut alleys, She carried her hat in her 
hand, and her heavy hair, which had fallen a lit- 
tle loose from its fastenings, drooped on her 
shoulders in a waving mass of tender brown 
which the vellow sunlizht turned to gold on the 
edges. That sunlight fell on her face and barred 
the folds of the white dress she wore with lines 
of shining light. Of some soft clinging stuff, this 
dress had about it certain bands and spaces of 
pale green, so that she might be likened to a 
lily with its green sheath stiil about the base of 
the petals, and the face of the angel of which 
it was the natnral expression looking out on 
life from the chalice. All grace, all purity, all 
virginal delicacy of soul and body — full of a 
quiet and tender melancholy which was less sad- 
ness than self -suppression—resigned, devoted, 
humble—making that strange land of ardent 
dreams her own world apart, and living in the 
dull monotony of cheerless fact for love’s sake 


eee et ee a . . . ‘. a: 
ae te eon him ip virtrous | and duty—she was to St. Claire the very ideal of 


chastened maidenhood, whose thougnts wee 
brighter than her days, and whose visions reach- 
ed beyond experience. She was his saint, his 
love, his lady; and to live for her happiness or to 
die for her gain would be equally his best attain- 
ment, should fate prove so tar his friend as to 
grant him either the one or the other. 

The shock of glad surprise on seeing her com- 
ing there in the sunlight so unexpectedly, after 
he had slain the hope of meeting her to-day and 
laid it in the grave of his despair, overcame all 
purely conventional considerations, and Armine 
ran hurriedly down the four flights of steps 
which were between them, to mect her as she 
ascended. By natural instinct, when he had met 
her he stood so that their positions were reversed. 
She was on the step higher than he, looking down 
on him and toward the fountain; he was on that 
lower step than hers, looking up to her and the 


good-by to Monica—without being able to look | house. 


into her face and see where those few seemingly 


“This is my last visit. I have to wish you 


unimportant, but in reality significant, words had | good-by,” he said, speaking abruptly and with 


left her. His heart was heavy: his beautiful 
eyes, of which even dear old Mrs. Barrington felt 
the subtle charm, were sorrowful and pathetic a3 
he stood up and thanked the lady for all her 
courtesy, her goodness, her kindness. She thank- 


_ ed him in return for his attention and care; and 


as they shook hands together a pleasant little 
interchange of friendly words passed between 
them—she repeating her hospitable invitation, 
he assuring her that he would profit by it, and 
both professing mutual trust, good-will, respect, 
and so much affection as the social abyss which 
separated them allowed or rendered possible. 
Then he finally took his leave, bowed again as 
he was at the door, and 80 passed out into the 
hall, and from the hall down the broad flight of 
steps leading from the portico to the terrace— 
his last visit to the Dower-house paid and ended. 
He stood for a moment looking at what was 
before him. What an interesting place it was, 
with its quaint rows of clipped yew-trees, its old- 
fashioned close-set hedges, and its long straight 
terraces—terrace on terruce—leading by steps 
down to the fountain and the fish-pond below! 
The peacocks sunning themselves in the broad 
walk, and sereaming from the lower branches 
of the formal vew-trees; the pigeons fluttering 
about the gabled roof, and cooing to each other 
softly, unceasingly, with the pathetic vearning, 
the very remonstranee of love in their tones; 
the big brown wolf-hound lying tranquilly before 
the house door, knowing whom to trust and when 
to guard ; the beds of fragrant flowers ; the sweet 
long lines of Mary lilies, and colored foam of odor- 
ous'sweet-pea ; the chaliced clove-pinks and mign- 
onette set about the feet of damask-roses and 


some difficulty. 

Her gentle face was very pale, and as he said 
this it became even more pallid than before; but 
she kept it quite still and motionless, somewhat 
as if she were rehearsing a part which demanded 
absolute immobility of feature. Her eves were 
rather darker than usual, and they did not look 
into St, Claire’s face but over his head, and on to 
the fountain sparkling in the sun. 

“Tam sorry,” she said, quietly. 

Tinmediately after, she repented that she had 
said even so much; for such a sudden flash of 
joy broke over his face, such a passionate out- 
burst of gratitude and delight seemed to xtir his 
whole being, that she was both troubled and re- 
pentant, 

For her path was clear; and since that din- 
ner at the Manor she had realized her own dan- 
ger as well as grieved over his mistake. Hence- 
forth there must be no paitering with this plea- 
sant peril, no dallying with this seductive poison. 
Her duty was written in unmistakable characters, 
She could not mistake them, And reading those 
letters as clearly as she did, but one course was 
open to her, That which might have blossomed 
into such a glorious flower of life and love and 
happiness must be nipped now while it was time, 
and when only in the unacknowledged bud. 

Jt was his last chance, Sooner or later he 
must tempt Providence, and try conclusions with 
destiny; why not now as well as hereafter? He 
might not see her alone agnin for weeks—why 
not utilize what might prove the turning-point 
of his career? The servant was out of his hands, 
and he could not count on any future occasion 
for daily visits, He must stake his all on the 


starry jasmine; the lazy summer sunshine lying | hazard of the die now at once, and know his fate 


over all, languid rather than fervid, and more 
soothing than exciting—all added to the charm 


before leaving. 
Quite suddenly he said, in the same abrupt 


of this most delightful place, this bit of old-world | way as before: 


beauty standing in the midst of the ga-ish new, 
like a noble pearl, slightly discolored by age, set 
in,the midst of Palais Royal jewelry. 

And the ladies themselves, with their sugges- 


““T want to have that point cleared up, Miss 
Barrington. I want to have it thoroughly un- 
derstood. Do you think all unequal marriages, 
in all circumstances whatsoever, absolutely inad- 


missible? Could you never be brought to make 
one on your own account ?” 

“T would never marry without my mother’s 
full permission,” she said, answering the second 
half of his question and not the first. 

“But if your mother gave her consent, would 
you then ?” he asked, feverishly. 

“T need not think of that—my mother never 
would,” she answered, her voice a little lowered. 
“You heard what she said, and I know what 
she feels.” 

“And you could not be moved against her 
wishes ?—not if you loved ?” 

He looked up at her, his whole soul on his 
face; his love pleading for him in eyes, in voice, 
in gesture, in all but direct word. 

She turned her eves from the fountain and 
looked down at him with sad and infinite tender- 
ness; then she looked back to those shining fall- 
ing waters which somehow represented to her the 
eternal impossibilities of her life. 

“T would never allow myself to love go as to 
hurt my mother,” she answered, softly, yet with- 
out faltering, “I owe myself to her, and no one 
—no one—could induce me to pain her.” 

“But the heart is not to be commanded by 
duty,” he said. ‘“ We love independent of our 
will.” 

“We must control ourselves if onr love wars 
with our duty,” she anawered, “ We have reason, 
conscience, and self-restraint.” 

“And if you not only sadden your own life, 
but break another's heart ¥” he asked. 

“Tmust not break my mother’s,” she returned, 

“And is this your real feeling? your own 
voluntary resolution, not foreed on you by press- 
ure from without ?” he asked again. 

“Yes, it is,” she said, in a low, clear voice. 
“My one great duty is to take care of my mo- 
ther and make her happy.” 

“And vour lover ?—the man who loves vou 
better than his own life’? he said, his words 
half strangled with emotion. 

Again she brought her eves back from the 
fountain, and turned them down to the feverish, 
grieving, upturned face below her. 

“Hush!” she said, slightly raising her hand. 
“T have no lovers—no lovers anywhere—only 
friends, You will remember this 2” she added, 
bending a little nearer as she spoke, her own face 
full of sweetest pitv—of an almost divine tender- 
ness—so that all sorrow for herself seemed swept 
away in the infinite sympathy she felt for anoth- 
er’s sorrow, “No man must ever confess to me 
or to others that he loves me, and I must not 
acknowledge even to myself that I love him. I 
have only friends—nothing nearer than friends,” 
she repeated, a little dreamily, and yet steadily, 

“You have one lover faithful to the death!" 
said Armine, with passion, “ Come what may, I 
love you dearer than my life, and I shall al- 
yavs love yon—always! No time, no change, 
not death itself, shall ever warp me from my al- 
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by vour dear name once—it is only for this once! 
Monica, the world’s soul to me—the meaning of 
life-—the hope of heaven !” 

She held out her hand, affecting not to hear him. 

“IT must go now,” she said. “ My mother is 
expecting me. Good-by. Keep well. Be happy.” 

“Happy!” he said, bitterly, “I shall never 
be happy! How is it possible, when I have lost 
all I cave for—~all I have lived and hoped for ? 
Happy!” 

“ Yes,” she answered, gently, “vou will—vou 
must—for vou are reasonable and good. You 
are good,” she repeated : “ you will be happy. I 
know vou will, because I wish it. Good-by, and 
God bless vou !” 

She Jaid her hand in his. He carried it to his 
lips with that sad reverence of a love which is at 
once hopeless and intense. His eves were wet, 
but hers were tearless and dry, The strain as 
well as the sorrow was on her; on him was only 
the sorrow, She most be strong both to deny 
and to bear; he had only to bear with what cour- 
age and manhood he possessed. The heaviest 
burden was on the woman, as it is so often !— 
when she must pain herself as well as the man 
who loves her, and whom she loves, and refuse 
for conscience’ sake that which would make her 
life’s happiness so great. Poor weak loving wo- 
man, how much may be forgiven her because of 
her love and the burden of her sorrows ! 

“ Good-by,” he said, in a broken voice. “Tun- 
derstand you. (od bless vou! always, always 
my one gracious Lady, the priceless treasure of 
my life! No one can prevent my loving you,” he 
went on to say, passionately. “I may not show 
it, even to vou, and [ must not ask your love in 
return; but thoughts and hearts are free, and to 
the end of time you will be the one sacred and 
secretly beloved woman of my inner life—iny star, 
my beloved.” 

“Hush! hush!” she said; “vou must not say 
these things ; vou must forget that you have said 
them. Renember, I have already forgotten,” 
she said, simply and earnestly.“ We understand 
each other—but all this is forbidden.” 

“Ah, what [have lost!” he exclaimed, in a 
kind of agony. “ But at least your friendship 
remains to me? your friendship is mine forever, 
is it not?” he repeated, as if he found in that 
repetition some strange comfort and anchorage. 

“ Forever,” she answered, solemnly—* forever, 
My friendship 2—veg, always; we will be always 
friends.” She passed her hand over her fore- 
head, and both stood for half a moment silent. 
Then she seemed as if she woke from a dream. 
“Now good-by, once more,” she said, looking at 
him steadily. “ Nothing is changed between us, 
and we stand just where we did. You under- 
stand all this, do you not? Nothing is changed 
—never has been—and we are friends as we were 
in the beginning. Just the same—all the same 
as in the beginning. Good-by,” she repeated, 
tenderly, as she made a little movement with her 
hand—a movement that seemed to express both 
a benediction and a farewell—then turned away 
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and went slowly up the steps toward the hous 
leaving St. Claire standing in the yellow sum i 
sunshine, alone. mer 

It was all over. He had made no way, and hi 
doom of exile had been pronounced. © For fs 
first time he realized the full disabilities of his 
position, and tasted the true bitterness of his go. 
cial fall. He was only a country doctor, and Mon 
ica Barrington, one of the county families could 
never be his wife. His youthful theories abouts 
man’s individual worth, and the glorious applica. 
tion of science in the mitigation of human ills 
where were they now? Standing there in the 
garden of the Dower-house, a rejected suitor for 
the hand of the only woman he had ever loved 
or, as it seemed to him, ever could love, what 
good did they do him ? what solace did they bring? 
All of which he was conscious was that the 
bright bubble of his hope had burst forever, and 
that he must bear his anguish in the best way he 
could, 

As for Monica, who could say what was in her 
heart as she went in to her mother in the sweet 
and gracious way that was natural to her, dreamy 
yet loving, her perceptions not always fully 
aroused, but her heart ever responsive, her sense 
of duty ever active, her unselfishness never slack- 
ening. 

“My dear,” said her mother, “Dr. St. Claire 
has just been here for the last time. I am sor. 
ry you were not at home, I shall really quite 
miss his visits. Ife is a very painstaking and 
creditable young man, poor creature, and he has 
always behaved well here.” 

“T met him as I was coming home, and wished 
him good-by,” snid Monica. 

She spoke quite calmly ; perhaps a little more 
under her breath than usual; but she had always 
a low voice and a soft intonation. . 

“That was right,” said Mrs, Barrington, look- 
ing at her fondly, 

The girl was standing so that the light fell full 
on her face, and made every line and marking 
clear even to the mother’s dimmer vision, 

“Mv dear child, how pale you are!” she ex. 
claimed. ** Are vou well, Monica? I have never 
seen you so pale.” 

“Am 1?” she answered, forcing a smile, “It 
is nothing, dear mother. Tam quite well. Per- 
haps the heat has touched me a little. It seem. 
ed a long way to the village today. It must 
have been the heat.” ; 

“Yon should not have walked, You should 
have had the carriage,” said Mrs, Barrington, 
who had the mania for finding reasons and mark. 
ing the fault. 

“Tt is nothing,’ repeated Monica; “but I 
think ] will yo upstairs and lie down for a little 
while, You will not mind my leaving you, mo- 
ther? [have a little headache, after all.” 

She spoke in a curiously staccato way, her 
Sentences disconnected one from the other; and 
aa +n spoke she passed her hand again wearily 


—_—_ + 


ree ertainly I shall not mind your 
leaving me. . and lie down till dinner-time,” 
said Mrs. Barrington. “It is evidently the heat, 
and a little rest will do you good.” 

Moniea kissed her mother, then went upstairs, 
but not to lie down for the sake of her headache. 
On the contrary, she flung herself on her couch, 
and turned her face to the pillows, weeping bit- 
terly. The strain was relaxed, and the reaction 
came, as it needs must. But through all her 
tears she said to herself again and again, as if 
she were repeating a charm: “It will all pass, 
and he will marry some one else. I have done 
my duty, and it will pass—with him; but never 
with me.” 

When the gong sounded for dinner, and she 
went down-stairs again, she found Theodosia al- 
ready installed. Anthony was dining out official- 
lv, and the feather-headed little wife hated soli- 
tude. The atmosphere of the Dower-house was 
certainly not very congenial to her, but it was 
better than loneliness; so she had come to be- 
stow herself on her mother-in-law, and her mo- 
ther-in-law had accepted the gift and made her 
welcome, 

“ My goodnesa, Monica !” she exclaimed, as the 
girl came into the room, “ what a ghost you look ! 
You are as white as a shect, and you look as if 
you had heard some awful news, And your eves 
are as red as if you had been crying, Have you 
been erying, Monica ¥’—pertly. s 

“Theo! what an idea!” said Monica, with 4 
forced stile. 

“ My dear Theodosia, what should Monica have 
to cry about?” asked Mrs. Barrington, seriously, 
lzoking over her spectacles as if she expected to 
see something strange. 

“That is what I do not know, mamma; but 
she looks like it,” said Theodosia, still keeping 
her eves fixed on her sister-in-law. : 

“Do 1%” said Monica, rubbing her cheeks with 
foreed playfulness. ‘Are they any redder now, 
Theo?” ; 

“Your eves are no less red,” said Theodosia, 
with a cnrious air of meaning. “I think there 
must be something in the weather to-day,” she 
continued, in her light, flippant way ; “for I met 
Dr. St. Claire as I was coming here, and he look- 
ed as much of a ghost as you do, Monica, and a3 
if he had heen erying too. Had you been scold- 
ing him, Monica ?”” 

Nothing was so rare to Monica as to blush. 
When she was most moved she usually became 
most pale; but now the blood rushed up into her 
face in a rosy flood, and she answered, for her, 
quite petulantly : 

“You certainly contrive to say the most ex- 
traordinary things possible, Theo. I wonder 
where you get your ideas from—from nothing 
real, I am sure.” 3 

“From my own head—and my own eyes, &n- 
swered Theodosia, sharply, her bright and glit 
tering orbs fixed with a curiously searching 84 we 
as mocking expression on her sister. 


j,as she had passed it in the 
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“Jt is a pity, my dear, they have such a poor 
foundation,” said Mra. Barrington, calmly. 

“Oh, I know, mamma, you think me a perfect 
idiot,” said Theodosia, tossing her head. “But 
I am not so silly as I look, and I see more than 

le.” 
ae 8 yaliseoned: I fancy, my dear,” returned 
her mother-in-law, taking her daughter’s arm as 
they went in to dinner. . 

‘All that evening Theodosia was moody and 
somewhat morose, strangely silent, and when 
she spoke decidedly snappish and cross. She 
spoke suddenly of Dr. St. Claire more than once, 
and looked sharply at her sister-in-law when she 
did so; and she said all sorts of disagreeable lit- 
tle things about him—now that she had heard 
he was going to marry Miss Flora Farley, or now 
that he was a most disgraceful and decided flirt. 
She seemed as if she wanted to goad Monica to 
some kind of defense; but she prodded in vain. 
The sweet, dreamy eyes neither flashed nor failed, 


and the only anawer made to her vicious sallies. 


waa, “Oh!” “Indeed !” “ Really !” “Do they say 
80?” or the like. : 

Still, Theodosia was not beaten off the scent, and 
Monica saw that she was not. But Mrs. Barring- 
ton, who understood nothing of hidden meanings, 
was simply weary of, and rather offended by, the 
censorious pertinacity of Anthony’s wife; and 
when she went away, the dear lady said, with the 
mild sarcasm which was the utmost limit to which 
her cynicism could reach: 

“ Theodosia was in an unusual mood to-night. 
I do not know which is the more objectionable— 
her chatter and frivolity, or her ill temper and 
ill nature. Ah, my pvor son! what a choice he 


bas made!” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.) 


FAIRIES. 
‘She Good People.” 


Far from our lives in seeming, 
Far beyond sound or sight, 
Yet in our waking dreaming 
Visiting us by night; 
Hiding from garish noonday, 
Shrinking from jest and jar, 
Gliding adown the moon-ray, 
Beckoning from the star; 
Into the chamber trooping, 
Sad where we sit and still, 
Over our bowed heads stooping, 
Wooing us to their will! 
Floating around the embers, 
Haloed with glow-worm sheen, 
Wreathing translucent members 
Robed in transparent green. 
Gathering ever nearer, 
Mystic messenger-elves ! 
Bringing back clearer, dearer, 
Dreams we have dreamt ¢, 
Chiding mid_sweet caressing, 
Cheering our craven mood, 
Blending reproach with blessing, 
Working us grace and good! 
Freeing from dullard doubting, 
Clearing our eyes to see, 
Morbid misgivings scouting, 
Telling of things to be— 
Loveliest things all stainless, 
Fathomless joys all pure, 
Perfected lives all painless, 
Pardon and peace and cure! 
Vowing earth’s saddest stories 
In gladness shall issue yet, 
Trowing earth’s hidden glories 
Eternity’s gems are set, 
Singing, the fairy legions 
Drift beyond sight or sound, 
Winging to wondrous regions, 
Where shall our quest be found! 
Eden, the kingdom olden, 
Eden, the ever-new, 
Guardeth each vision golden, 
Even till a// come true! 
Sought we by sun and starlight ? 
Strove we mid flame and ice? 
Lo! in the Fair Land’s far light, 
Love, which is paradise! 


NAMES, SURNAMES, AND 
NICKNAMES. 


ey one is aware, from the Bible if from 
no other source, that there was a time when 
people did without surnames; but it may at first 
sight be startling to be told that there was ever a 
time when the simple ame, in our sense of the 
word, did not exist at all; that is to say, that 
there was once no settled custom of bestowing on 
& child a name by which he was to be known 
through life; but children were left nameless, 
designated, when there was occasion to speak of 
them, by any chance epithet sufficiently descrip- 
tive to identify them, until perhaps some one 
nickname, more atrikingly appropriate than the 
Test, might come to be generally adopted, and ac- 
quire something of the fixity of a regular name. 
But however strange euch a state of things may 
Seem to our modern ideas, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that in the earliest ages of human so- 
ciety it must actually have prevailed. Unless we 
are prepared to ascribe to primitive man the Pos- 
Session of some mysterious prophetic instinet, we 
can not suppose that the invention of fixed per- 
sonal nomenclature could take place until the 
need for it had been shown hy experience, and in 
& simple, inartificial state of society the want of 
regular names would not be likely to be strong- 
ly felt. Even at the present day there are some 
uncivilized peoples amongst whom the descriptive 
nickname is the only sort of personal designation 
im use, while there are many communities, by no 
means always amongst the lowest grades of sav- 
Ages, in which the formal name is conferred only 
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when the person attains the age of manhood. 
This last- mentioned phenomenon is especially 
significant, as it presenta to us a picture of a mid- 


way stage in the development of the personal 
name. 
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THE PRIMA DONNA’S 
DAUGHTER, 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


NE morning, before rehearsal, in the green- 
room of the opera-house, Von Tromp, the 
barytone, asked Signor Notti if he had yet seen 
the daughter of their prima donna. It is aston- 
ishing what a commotion this question, delivered 
in the sonorous tones of Von Tromp, aroused. 
among those of the members of the orchestra and 
company who were standing and sitting around 
the greenroom stove. 

Signor Notti was never very quick to answer a 
question in English, so Monsieur Laftip, the French 
tenor, had opportunity to remark: “It is that 
which harass me. They say she have but yester- 
day arrive to these shores. Now, my friends, to 
what position will they place her in this company 
here 9” 

“ How can we tell what she will do when we 
have never seen her ?”” said Madame Hilary, the 
contralto, “If I could put my eyes on her, I 
would know in a moment what she would sing.” 

“But she may not sing at all,” said Signor 
Paulo, the basso. ‘ Perhaps she vill dance.” 

‘“‘In_ the ballet,” sneered Madame Hilary. 
“That's very likely, and she the daughter of the 
manager. I believe she will prove to have a sort 
of low soprano voice.” 

“And vy?” cried Signorina Morine, who was 
announced in the bills as a mezzo-soprano. 

“ Because it is so easy,” replied Madame Hi- 
lary. ‘“ Almost all green young things have that 
kind of a voice.” 

Here Von Tromp rolled in his barytone be- 
tween these two. “It matters not 80 much,” 
said he, “what she will sing as what is her ad- 
jective.” 

“For de beels. Yaas, dat is mohs eempor- 
tanteh,” said Signor Notti, with a troubled air. 
Signor Notti generally had a troubled air. He 
cultivated it. He was one of those small tenors 
who appear in Don Giovanni, where they are led 
about from scene to scene between Donna Anna 
and Elvira. He was not much afraid that it 
would be said that the voung woman was any- 
thing grazia, but he thought (in Italian) that the 
matter might as well be settled. 

“There are no adjectives left that I know of,” 
said Madame Hilary. ‘ ‘Talented,’ ‘brilliant,’ 
things about a ‘fine organ,’ and such terms as 
would suit a beginner are already in use. But 
I expect her mother will do something very good 
for her.” 

“And so she ought,” cried Madame Gander- 
OleWhe san 
married to the triangles and cymbals, or at least 
to the performer on those instruments. “ An’ so 
vould I eef I had von daughter and von koom- 
pany.” 

Madame Gandervoort was a good woman. She 
always appeared before the foot-lights in a low- 
necked dress and red-heeled slippers, no matter 
what the rest of her costume might be; and at 
home she wore black woollen Stockings, and 
washed dishes for five boys and a (sometimes 
very) triangular husband. 

“She gall call her figlia vot she sall pleeze, but 
she sall not say ze eminenteh mezzo-soprano from 
ze Conservatoire uf Botzen,” remarked Signorina 
Morine. : 

“I don’t think she'll be likely to want that,” 
said Madame Hilary; “ for I never believed there 
was any conservatory at Botzen. You ought to 
know, Von Heina,” said she to the trombone-play- 
er, “ for you came from that country. Js there a 
conservatory at Botzen ?” 

“Hum !”" said Von Heins, stroking his beard— 
“hum! Conservatory at Botzen, hey? Hum! 
Anybody ought to know about dat.” 

“ But eet ees not the conservatoire, eet ces the 
adjectif,” said Signor Paulo, who had his eye upon 
the whitening countenance of the eminent Morine. 

“It is that she can not have the ‘favorite,’ be- 
cause they know her not at all; and besides the 
‘favorite’ it is mine,” said M. Laflip. 

“Perhaps they will give her ‘most eminent,’ ” 
said Madame Hilary. “They say that ‘ most em- 
inent’ will be all the rage this season.” 

“Eef zay do—” cried Signorina Morine; and 
then she restrained herself. She knew her vo- 
cabularian weaknesses. 

“She may be a real soprano,” said Amanda 
Hastings, of the contralto chorus, the firm ally 
and apasmodically paid dressmaker of Madame 
Hilary; “and Madame Sobn may let her go on 
as prima donna seconda. They do that some- 
times.” 

“They must have the very fine eve for the Jan- 
guage if they to themselves say that,” remarked 
Laflip. “For me,I think her good mother will 
to her give the adjective of ‘brilliant’ It is a 
good one for the beginners.” 

“But what then becomes cf my solos” in- 
quired the cornet-a-pistonier, who had just got 
the drift of the conversation into his bald head. 
“Can anybody tell me that?” and he glared 
around for information. No one answered him, 
but Mr. Sylvester, the basso-profondo, looked over 
the stove at Madame Hilary and smiled. 

“T have several adjectives,” said he, “and I 
never use but one of them ata time. She can 
have any of them that she may choose. How 
would ‘thunderous débutante’ sound 9” 

Here Mr. Sylvester smiled over the stove again, 
and everybody laughed, for the big basso-profondo 
was a great wit, and might have been a buffo 
just as well as not, and played Leporello if he 
only could have seemed as funny on the stage as 
he did off of it. 

“Oh, you needn’t all laugh 0,” said Amanda 


gn tne soprant cuorus, and was 


ciferous fragments from his mouth, 
had poured a scuttle of coals down the water- 
spout, it would have sounded just as much like 
talking to the prima donna. 
stood a word he said, but, with the exception of 
Madame Sohn and her daughter, every person in 
the room understood very well what he meant. 
They knew he was saying, as he stood there with 
his pea-green face and his gnashing fingers, that 
he would never play under the leadership of that 
yellow-headed girl. 
gradually by starvation, and his imitation Cre- 
mona should follow him to his lonely grave, but 
she—a girl—should never regulate his appoggia- 
ture, his cadenze-sospese, and his sdrucciolati. 


Sohn. 


guised in Polish, they hid in silence. 
a unit in regard to the rebellion. 
essayed to speak again, but his words, with their 
sharp edges and corners, stuck fast in his throat. 
He turned on his heel, and with a sort of ago- 
nized foreign amble he retreated to a corner. 


Sohn, who was accustomed to the eccentricities 
of string genius, wisely let the subject drop, and 
resumed her former discourse. . 


ter, Bertha Sohn. For the last ten year she haf 
led the orphan's life, alone in the natif villitche 
vere she vas born. e 
pany, but she do not sing, and as Heinrich Jhack- 
son is sick, she shall to-day go under de stage to 
stomp mit de pole ven de commandant’s ghost 
comes valkin’ on. Zat vill do for her to begin 
mit.’ 
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Hastings, “for there was a woman once with a 
bass voice, and she had a beard.” 

“I propose,” said Von Tromp, “that we give 
her the name of zusammenschlag, for 1 expect she 
is of inferior note.” 

No notice was taken of this remark, for Von 
Tromp had not a reputation for brillianey, 

At this moment Madame Sohn, the manager as 
well as the prima donna of the troupe, made her 
appearance, accompanied by her daughter. Ma- 
dame Sohn was a tall, dark woman, with a look 
about her mouth as if it would open very wide. 
She came in, leading her daughter by the hand. 
Evidently there was to be a state introduction, 
The young lady had not the commanding pre- 
sence of her mother. She was ecraggy, and had 
unmanageable yellow hair. 

“Zounds !” said Mr. Sylvester, in a whisper to 
Von Heins, “ you could turn her upside down and 
use her head for a horn mop.” 

“Ladiees and ghentlemen of my koompany,” 
said Madame Sohn, “ thees is my daughter, Ber- 
tha Sohn. After this morning she vill be von of 
us. For the last ten year my daughter haf led 
the or—” 

At this moment a call-boy clutched the prima 
donna, and she stopped to scowl upon him. But 
on hearing his message she turned again to her 
audience, 

“Excuse me von minute,” she said. “The 
traysurer sends for me. I am back right off 
away.” And she swiftly left the room. 

For a moment the Fraulein Sohn and her new 
acquaintances stared each other in the face, and 
then the young woman, abashed by so many 
strange and apparently frozen countenances, re- 
tired to a window, and with her back to the com- 
pany gazed out upon the busy scenes of a back 
street. 

“The skies!” exclaimed Laflip, in an under- 
tone of horror, “is it that she will lead the or- 

chestra 9” 

“T never heard of such a thing in all my born 
days,” said Madame Hilary, regarding the mop 
head at the window with a glance of astounded 
scorn. 

The first violin was a little man, and he stood 
in the middle of the floor aghast. He turned 
pale and green, like a man with a bilious chill, 
and his long tingers clutched and unclutched like 
gnashing teeth. But he said never a word. He 
was a Pole, and his little English fled dismayed 
from his despair and horror. 

“Lead the orchestra!” exclaimed Amanda Hast- 
ings, ‘It's horrible. Like a Vienna woman !” 

Von Heins, the trombone man, was a person 
of few words. He never spoke if he could help 

it, but he had a loud voice. And now he thun- 
dered out: “She shall never leat me! Ven it 
kooms to that, I vill take mine thrombone to mine 
house, and I vill lift him up to mine room, and I 
vill fill him mit goonpowder, and I vill blow him 
oop—bang! She shall never Jeat me.” 


ginpowder, That's not the style nowadays. 
Fill your trombone with nitro-glycerine, my good 
fellow. That will blow it up much better.” 

“T tinks I can blow oop mine own thrombone 
mit vot I pleases, hey? I vill blow him oop mit 
goonpowder myself. He is mine own,” 

“But you wouldn't want to be behind the age, 
would you ?” asked Sylvester. 

“T shall be behinds vat I pleases,” cried Von 
Heina, “and she shall never leat me.” 

In the mean time there was other sorrow than 
that of Von Heins. Mrs. Gandervoort had her 
husband by both his hands, and tears stood in 
her eyes,“ Dere vas a voman in Anspach,” she 
faltered, “ who led an orchestrah mit a dryangle. 
Oh, mine Herr, vot vill becoom of de leetle vons ? 
Oh, mine poys! mine leetle poys! an’ Hans mit 
de measles too.” ; 

Here the door opened, and Madame Sohn re- 
entered. The greenroom company instantly re- 
sumed the frozen look it wore when she left it, 
and the frowzy-headed daughter turned her face 
inward from the window. The prima donna had 
acarcely reached the middle of the room when 
the first violinist stepped before her. His de- 
spair had previously overwhelmed his English, 
and now his Polish was too much for his discre- 
tion, The language of Kosciusko sprang in vo- 
But if he 


No one else under- 


No! He would pass away 


“ What does the man mean 2” asked Madame 


What the first violin dis- 
They were 
The poor Pole 


No one answered. 


Receiving no answer to her question, Madame 


“‘Ladiees and ghentlemen, zis is mine daugh- 


She shall belong to my koom- 


“Oh no, Von eins,” said Mr. Sylvester, “ not 


ANSWERS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mes, L. S.—Do not have napkin rings for your gnests 
who merely cine with you, as it fe of course not sup- 
poeed the napkine will be used after them by some 
one else. The guests place the napkins on the table, 
after using them, without folding them. 

Op Scuscature.—A frieze next the ceiling is now 
in favor for drawing-rooms. Get lighter paper than 
that you selected five years ago, when very dark pa- 
pers were the fashionable choice. Have small in- 
tricate irregular fignres. The carpets may be darker 
than the paper, and must be bordered. Many people 
think it best to make up carpets in rng fashion; that 
is, in a square or else elongated, with a border all 
around, inatead of fitting the carpet to the floor. The 
Persian designs and colors like those seen on Persian 
rugs are liked for carpets. 

Main Mazy.—A good way to preserve your Christ- 
mas cards is to paste them in one of the books similar 
to scrap-books that are now made on purpose for 
Christmas cards. You can arrange them with nice 
effect, and when prettily grouped they make a very 
interesting book of souvenirs. There are also large 
boxes of plush marked with “Christmas Cards” in 
gilt letters, and these are used to keep the cards nicely. 

B. V. M.—A bride should wear white gloves at a 
home wedding with her blue satin dresa, 

Frienp anp Anuirer.—Have white ottoman silk for 
your entire wedding dress, or at least for the basque 
and train, with brocade or pear} embroidered satin 
for the front breadths of the skirt. A coachman’s 
drab cloth drese would be nice for your travelling suit 
in March. Any tight-fitting wrap like a jacket or pe- 
liese is suitable with a couchman’s cape. A velvet 
peliase, either plain or brocaded, and bordered with 
fur, wonld be handsome with both your black dresses, 
You can have one of the new designs that slope away 
in front, and are only as long as a basque in the back, 
and this will not conceal your satin and brocaded 
skirta, 

Auma L.—Address Harper & Brothers, We can not 
answer your other inquiries, or give information con- 
cerning MSS. in this column. 

Sunsormek.—It js dangerous to tamper with the 
skin of the face. Best consult a physician. 

X. Y. Z.—Have satin rhadames or else ottoman ei}k 
skirts of wine-color and of black to wear with your 
wine-colored velvet basque. You will find many snit- 
able designs in the late numbers of the Bazar. A 
short visite of velvet, edged with a feather border, is a 
stylish wrap this winter. Long plush cloaks are very 
much less costly than they were lust season, and can 
be had from $40 upward. 

Janz B.—A single pleating sewed to a stitched skirt 
{a liked for tailor-made cloth gnita; sometimes the 
lower part of the akirt is cut In points that fall low on 
the pleating. The over-skirt is scant, of apron shape, 
and is stitched, but has no pleating. The basque is a 
short postilion, The wrap is a Prince Albert frock- 
coat. This suit was described at greater length in the 
New York Fashions early in the season. The pelisse 
of cloth, with a skirt of velvet or of brocade, is in 
greater favor for a more dressy suit, and this does not 
need a tailor to make it. . 

Caturning, AND Ornens,—We have repeatedly eaid 
that we can not assist any one in obtaining employ- 
ment or disporing of articles, We shall answer no 
AOL. qucouune UN Ut DUWRu . 

8. N. S.—Yes, it means that on the day of the wed- 
ding you should send your visiting-card, if you do not 
attend the wedding, addressed to the lady who in- 
vites you. If only invited to the church, send or Jeave 
your visiting-card at the house a few days after the re- 
ception, There was no such phrage as you quote in 
the paper on Juncheon etiqnette. If you are asked to 
8 luncheon, write your acceptance or regret on a sheet 
of notepaper. Do not, in answer to any invitation, 
send your card with the word “regrets” written on it, 
as is sometimes done by ignorant people. You send 
your regret or acceptance to a Juncheon immediately 
on receiving your invitation. 

F. F, V.—When two ladies attend a charch wedding, 
and the usher gives his arm to one, the other follows 
immediately behind, P 

L. M. C.—We do not approve of a lady's sending her 
card to a gentleman, but if she does, she should also 
send that of the lady in whose house she is staying, 
aud merely her address, She can use one or two en- 
velopes, as she pleases. As to the date of her arrival 
and departure, that ie unnecessary. 

Ovp Sunsorinnr,.—An “at home” in the morning 
or afternoon means that you shall call with your bon- 
net on. Wear any handsome dark dress, and leave 
your heavy cloak in the hall. An “at home” in the 
evening means a small informal party, at which you 
dregs lesa gayly than you would at a ball, but still do 
not wear your bonnet. A rich black velvet is a dress 
suitable for any occasion. 

An Ovp Scnsoriser.—The French pronunciation ie 
Yo'lande, but Englishmen commonly say Yo-lan‘de. 

Romola being the feminine of Romulus, is accented in 
like manner. 

New Sussorrnrr.—Get a long seal-akin cloak with 
square sleever, as they are likely to remain in fashion. 
Nearly the whole width of the front breadth of your 
skirt may be visible as your velvet pelisse falls open. 
You can trim it with fur down each side of the front 
and up the openings of the hack, if you like; but as 
you are small and fleshy, you should omit a border 
around it, as that will make yon look short and broad. 

Icxoramvus.—The cloth and velvet dress with cut 
pattern No. 3366, illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVI., 
is an excellent design for yon, ag you are short; but 
if you prefer a pleated skirt, you will find two good 
models on page 37 of the same paper. Your ideas 
abont the short wrap are very good. The round cape 
illustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 52, Vol. XV., 
ia seen on many elegant costumes, and an over-drees 
on the first figure on the same page would also be 
handsome for you. 

R. C. M.—Boys of fifteen monthe wear yoke lips of 
white muelin and piqué sacque dresses, Have a walk- 
ing coat of gray or brown basket-cloth of light quality 
for spring. Make it with two large box pleats in the 
back, double-breasted fronts, and a deep collar trimmed 
with pleatings of silk under scalloped edges of the ma- 
terial. 

Mrs. F. A. G.—The four panels with fans between 
must cover the front and side breadths of the founda- 
tion skirt upon which they are placed. Put on the 
fan pleata firet, and you will then see how wide and 
deep to make your panels, 

L. J. C.—Use velvet to combine with your Irish pop- 
lin for a collar, plastron, cuffs, and panels, with per- 
haps a pleating at the foot. Seal brown, gray, dark 
green, or terra-cotta red will look well wita silver gray. 
You can have a handsome walking suit made of it, 
with a long peliese richly trimmed with velvet of any 
one of the colors you like, and a box-pleated skirt, 
with one of'two wido bands of the velyct on the skirt, | 
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: 1. Feeding the Swans, 
\ . 


A SWANNERY. - 


AY in Dorsetshire, although only nine miles from 


the watering-place of Weymouth, is not much visited. Yet 


it well repays the journey, Sheltered from all cold winds, trop- 


ical plants flower in its gardens; and here the strange bank of 
pebbles called the Chesil Bank touches the shore after stretching 
eighteen miles from the Bill of Portland, Between the Chesil Bank 
and the shore is a lagoon of brackish water ealled the Fleet, and 
here Lord Ilchester extends his fostering care to upward of a 
thousand swans. The number of. birds congregated together 
reached fourteen hundved a few years ago, but the terrible winter 
of 1879-80 destroyed the green weed on which the birds chiefly 
subsist. Lord Ichester’s swanher ‘ 


t ster’s 8) ds sought to avoid any loss 
of their charges by distributing among them five or six sacks of 


A SWANNERY. 


barley weekly, but notwithstanding this precaution many of the 
birds sought the shelter of Portland Breakwater, where they still 
remain. The swans at Abbotsbury belong, like the swans on the 
Thames, to the species Cyenus olor, or Mute Swan. They can be 
distinguished from the “ Hooper” or Wild Swan (Cucnus ferns), 
the Hamburg Swan (Cycnes immutabilis), and the American Trump- 
eter by the red color of the beak and the protuberance (called in 
swanherds’ parlance the berry) which grows at the base of the 
bill. Specimens of all these varieties may be seen in the Central 
Park; and it may be added that it is the Wild Swan that is the 
theme of poets, and that is supposed to sing before it dies. 

The best time to visit a swannery is in the spring, when the 
birds are in their full plumage, and busily engaged in nesting. The 
“pen” —which is the technical word for the female swan, as “ cob” 
is for the male—is an excellent mother. She builds her nest in 


2. Swans Nesting. ~- 3. Taking the Water. 


the thickest recesses of some reed bed, and watches with anxious 
eyes and threatening neck the intruders on her domain, The eyg- 
net of the Mute Swan is, as we all know from Hans Christian 
Andersen’s tale of the Ugly Duckling, anything but a handsome 
bird, with its dirty plumage and leaden-colored beak. The parent 
bird, however, looks after it with the utmost devotion, and pecks 
fiercely at any rower who comes too near. The swans which 
are scen on the Thames as one ascends the river are chiefly the 
property of the Queen and of the London Company of Vintners. 
Annually there is a “swan-upping” held, when the eygnets are 
caught and marked on the bill by the swanherds of the Queen and 
the Company. 

In England the bird was for a long time protected by severe 
penal enactments, but now it has a better safeguard in the gen- 
eral admiration which is always felt at the sight of this stately 
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Fig. 1.—Grevzr Carore. Fig. 2.—Evctisn Straw Rovyp Hat. 


Fires. 1 asp 2.—SPRING BONNET AND IAT, 


front, a double row of chenille fringe, and an erect satin heading, 
The basque has satin vest and revers, and satin bows trim the 
paniers, 

Spring Bonnet and Hat.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

THe Greuze capote Fig. 1] has a full puffed crown of black ficnred 
tulle, and a ruche front of Spanish lace. Itis mounted ona small 
stuf frame, which is bound with black satin at the edwe, and coy- 
ered on the crown with a layer of thin crape before the gathered 
tulle is seton. The ruche on the front is double, being composed 
of two rows of pleats, one set on the outside and the other on the 
inside of the narrow brim: the pleats increase eradually from 
harrow doable box pleats on the sides to broader triple pleats at 
the middle of the front. The strings, which are of black velvet 

| ribbon with satin back, ave attached on the outside of the brim at 
i 


/ the middle of cach side, crossed on the back, and then tacked to 
ee ‘i : 
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Fig. 1.—Sprinc Mantix. 
Cour Pattern, No. 35u4: 
Price, 25 Cents. 


snow white creature. But 
in spite of its stateliness 
and dignity of bearing, the 
Swan soon learns to hey 
and to come and be fed 
by the children in the Park, 
In the Park there were 
lately about thirty Mute 
Swans, six Hoopers, three 
Trumpeters, and — twelve 
Black Swans from Anstya 

lia. On the further side of 
the lake, on a little prom 
ontory, they usually Iuild 
their nests and hateh out 
their young ones. In our 
ice-bound winters they re. 
quire both food and <hel- 
ter, for otherwise, like their 
wild congeners, they would 
Migrate to open” water, 
The note of the wild swans, 
as they fly in the form of 
4 triangle, broadening ont 
behind their leader, ean be 
heard a lone way, and on 
a still, frosty, moon-lit 
night a very Vitthe imai 

nation will vive it a siutsic. 
al intonation. 
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Evening Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue dress Fie, ] has a 
short Jicht lie -iik skirt, 
trimmed with a pleated 
flounce headed by shirring, 
The lower skirt draperies 
are of ching bine silk, that 
on the front beine Clced 
with deep silk fringe, while 
the upper draperies avo of 
plain silk, looped with pink 
Toses, The short pointed 
basque of plain silk lias 
& square ueck and elbow 
Sleeves, aud a plastron and 
Pery of chiné silk, or- 
Namented with rose sprays. 
he dress Fig, 2 is com. 
Posed of i basque and 
train of velyet brocade 
& salmon - colored satin 
fround with dari garnet 
flowers, and puffed shirt 
front of salmon -colored 
Satin, The skirt is hordes. 
ed with a satin puff headed 
by & pleated frill, and to 
1S 13 added, across the 
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Fig. 1.—P.ain anp Cuixé Sitx Dress. 
Figs, 1 ayp 2.—EVENING DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—Brocape anp Satin Dress. 


Fig, 2.—Spring PELIsse, 
Cur Patrery, No. 3395: 
Prick, 25 Cents. 


the corner on each side. 
A row of daisy-shaped or- 
Haments in plush and jet 
is set around the front, 
and a cluster of yellow 
ruses is at the top. 

The round hat Fig, 2 is 
of cuir-colored English 
straw, with dull red velvet 
for trimming, and shaded 
red ostrich feathers tipped 
with cuir-color, Two frills 
of double velvet encircle 
the crown, the edge of the 
lower being covered by a 
bias fold, on which small 
buckles of bronzed cut 
steel are slipped at even 
distances. A long ostrich 
plume and two short tips 
ave on the left side. The 
brim has a smovuth velvet 
lining, 


Ladies’ Spring Wraps, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

Fig, 1.—Maytir. This 
short mantle is made of 
the dress material to com- 
plete the suit, or else of 
dark Cheviot, Sicilienne, 
and other materials, to be 
worh as an independent 
wrap. The model illus- 
trated is of dark green 
Amazon cloth, lined with 
thin saltuon-colored satin. 
The cape and the added 
ride-pleated basque, which 
is sloped short and high 
toward the back, ave edged 
with a thick passementerie 
cord in gold and dark green, 
Brouze buttons fasten the 
front, which is) trimmed 
With two passementerie ro- 


scettes, 

Fig, 2.—Petisse. This 
is a close-fitting garment 
made of dark brown ribbed 
cloth, with fronts cut away 
toward the bottom,and full- 
ness given by deep pleats 
on the tournure in the 
back, It is richly braided 
with thick soutache of the 
same color, the trimming 
outlining a vest on the 


front, amd covering the 
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outer part of the sleeve. Large oblong crochet 
buttons fasten the front. 

These illustrations show the two distinctive 
styles of spring wraps—the short mantle, more 
or less elaborately trimmed, which is suitable for 
all occasions, and the tight-fitting pelisse, which 
is worn either as an independent wrap or as part 
of a suit, and which is especially in favor for 
young ladies. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IMPARTS NEW LIFE AND VIGOR. 

Dr. 8. F. Newoomnn, Greenfield, O., says: “In the 
cases of several aged men, who complained of forget- 
fulness and disiuclination to think, move, or be spoken 
to, or harassed io any way, they told me it imparted 
new life and vigor.”—[Adz.] 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Turee shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Bessie Dagiine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave, 
Mr. Jonn Perris, Jr. : 
r Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used, 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Byssiz Darwina, 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Petrir, Jr, Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[_Ado.] 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coaine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[4 dv.) 


Covens.— Brown's Bronchial Trochesa” are not new 
and untried, but, ee been tested by constant use for 
an entire generation, they have attained well-merited 
rank among the few staple remedies of the age. —[ Acie.) 


C.C. Suaynr, Furrier, 108 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address.—[Adv.] 


Lrae-scior and Pepsin has fully established ita claim 
as the hest aid to digestion. Casweit, Massey, & Co., 
1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv.] 
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ADVERTLTISHMEHEN'LS, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinda, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of Jow teat, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royvar. Baxtno Pownrr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and js therefore far more economi- 
cal. It 1s delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
i admirably adapted for invalids as 
aN well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-taile 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley’s Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and $14 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


GREENHOUSE OVER 
& BEDDING P LANTS ASPECT ee 
Best FLOWER SEEDS 

N A at RETAILAT WHOLESALE 


SOUTHERN, PURCHASING AGENCY. 


atablished 1877. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR, WITH REFERENCES. 
$29 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


WONDERFUL REVELATIONS OF 
THE MICROSCOPE. 


Discovery OF THE MosT DEADLY Enemy oF Man- 
kino. Tue Bacittus anD Its RavaGes. 


The scientific world has been greatly startled 
and agitated of late by the discovery with the mi- 
croscope of the most dreadful enemy of mankind, 
in the form of myriads of little death-dealing par- 
asites, The air we breathe and live in is charged 
with these deadly little growths in proportion as it 
is infected from various noxious sources. Having 
by recent experiments and research been shown 
to be the most fruitful cause of disease known, 
and the welfare and health of every individual 
depending so largely on the freedom from their 
destructive ravages, it is but natural that the re- 
ports of recent investigators in this field of scien- 
tific inquiry should be widely read, and that every 
phase of these astounding discoveries should be 
subject to universal discussion. At first received 
with some suspicion, they have at length been 
thoroughly proven, and are now receiving the un- 
qualified endorsements of the leading scientific 
men throughout the world. But little else is 
talked of in the schools and clubs of science, and 
the medical and scientific journals are crowded 
with the testimony that is being added corrobora- 
tive of the value of the marvellous discovery, which 
is pronounced the greatest advance in medical 
science of modern times. 

To L. Pastrur, the eminent French scientist, 
who by his learned investigations has saved to 
France so many millions of dollars, is probably 
due the honor of firat pointing out the terrible 
power of these germs. In recognition of his great 
service the government has recently voted him 
from the public treasury $10,000, with which to 
continue his experiments. He has described sev- 
era] varieties of these parasites, some compara- 
tively harmless, others extremely dangerous. One 
form he proved, by a series of vaccinations and 
other conclusive experiments, was the cause of 
death of many thousands of animals and herds of 
cattle; another, the active agent in the death of 
fowls by cholera. Acting upon the knowledge he 
had gained of the nature of these germs,he pointed 
out a means of relief that speedily prevented a 
spread of the diseases and ended their devasta- 
tion. ; 

TYNDALL, with the aid of other eminent Eng- 
lish investigators, made a number of examina- 
tions of the floating particles in the atmosphere, 
and found numbers of living spores capable of 
producing disease. In dry and healthy localities 
but few germs were found, and these of the harin- 
less varieties, while in low, damp places, crowded 
houses, and unhealthy cities, the poisonous germs 
were extremely numerous everywhere. 

Dr. Rupotrx Kocu, of Wallstein, Germany, a 
man whose work in connection with the organisins 
of contacions dixeases has made him a recognized 


authority upon the subject, by experimenting 
after the methods of Vittemin, has discovered 
and published an account of one of the most dan- 
gerous varieties, to which it is proven more deaths 
ave due than to any disease incident to the human 
race. 

He describes it as a simple cellular organism 
belonging to the same order as the bacteria, When 
dried the germs may, without losing any vitality, 
endure great extremes of temperature. Being as 
fine and as Jight as dust, invisible to the naked 
eye, they may be blown any distance by the wind 
or carried upon the clothing or body. Like seeds, 
they may lie for months or years undisturbed 
upon the furniture, floor, carpets, curtains, walls, 
or in the bedding, and only requiring a proper 
degree of warmth, moisture, and food to waken 
into life, develop, and grow. They thrive and 
live in the blood, lymph, mucus, and secretions of 
the human body. When the system is unhealthy 
or weak they attack the cella that make up the 
animal frame. Any albuminous fluid will furnish 
them with food for growth, and a single drop is 
sufficient to contain hundreds. Examined with 
microscopes of great power, which enlarge them 
so that they can be seen and studied, they have 
the appearance of minute rod-like bodies, having, 
when active, some power of motion. They bend 
in the middle like a bow, and straighten with a 
jerk that sends them a few times their own length. 
At the temperature of the human body they are 
the most active. 

Their power of increase or reproduction is re- 
markably great. One germ, in a few weeks’ time, 
under favorable conditions, will give rise to mill- 
ions, The process is by simple growth and di- 
vision. Cold destroys or prevents their growth, 
and this is why refrigeration prevents decay of 
meats and other animal foods. Exposed to 
warmth, tliese small organisms attack and eat up 
the albuminous tissues, leaving a foul mass. The 
odors so common to this process are given off by 
these minute organisms, and is about the only in- 
dication of their presence. This is the warning 
of nature, and it is an instinct to avoid all such 
smells. The foul breath, bad odors of old sores, 
etc., leads man to avoid these germs in a great 
measure. The danger of their presence in the 
body can be imagined when their rapid increase 
is considered. A few germs may be readily ab- 
sorbed into the system by breathing air contain- 
ing them. They are thus drawn into the interior 
of the body through the long and narrow respira- 
tory passages of the throat, chest, and nose, which 
are lined with soft membrane and covered with 
sticky mucus. In this fluid they find ready 
lodgment and favorable conditions for develop- 
ment, increase, and growth. The “cold” or ca- 
tarrh, ozena or chronic catarrh, hay fever, ete., 
are common manifestations of the effects of one of 
the least harmful of these germs or merozymes. 
In the discharges from the respiratory passages 
at such times thousands of the living animalcule 
are found. The fever, debility, pains “in the 
bones,” loss of appetite, etc., are indications of 
their depressing effects upon the vital organs. 


It is from germs of slower development, how- 
ever, that the greatest danger follows. To the one 
most fully described by Kocu is due more deaths 
than to any other known cause. According to the 
researches of Currer, Fiint, and Drsering, over 
eight million people die every year from this 
cause alone. ‘Tlie annual deaths in France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Russia from their destruc- 
tion was over one and a half millions. In the 
United States and Canada over three hundred 
thousand persons perished in the last year from 
the bacillus alone. The most common disease re- 
sulting from it is consumption of the lungs, but 
other organs of the body are liable to be affected, 
as they develop slowly but surely in any organ 
that may be in a weak or unhealthy state. 

If active and healthy, the liver, kidneys, and 
bowels have to a wonderful extent the power of 
expelling these deadly animalcule or parasites 
from the system. And this fact furnishes an 
important indication for the successful treatment 
of all the long list of maladies caused by these 
parasites, as will be hereafter shown. 

The studies of Lancisca, an eminent Italian, 
and Woop, Forman, and others, are interesting, 
as showing the large variety of chronic diseases as 
heretofore classified that result from these germs. 
Among the most common were “liver complaint,” 
biliousness or torpid liver, dyspepsia or indiges- 
tion, lung affections, bronchitis, kidney diseases, 
chronic diarrhoea, spinal complaint, fever-sores, 
white swellings, hip -joint disease, rheumatism, 
inalarial diseases, such as fever and ague or in- 
termittent fever, general and nervous debilities, 
female weaknesses, chronic catarrh of the head, 
or ozivna, many forms of unhealthy discharges 
from internal organs, and al) the various scrofu- 
lous affections of the skin, glands, bones, joints, 
ete., including consumption, which is but scrofu- 
lous disease of the lufgs. 

In this large catalogue of apparently widely 
differing diseases, but really all depending upon 
a common cause, and therefore naturally to be 
successfully treated on the same general princi- 
ples, examination of the blood and secretions re- 
vealed large numbers of these parasites, and, cu- 
riously enough, the number bore a direct relation 
to the severity of the disease, a comparatively 
small number being preseut in mild cases and a 
very large proportion in bad cases. Under the 
use of the specific treatment which they give, 
and which is substantially the same as that de- 
scribed and recommended later in this review, 
the number was seen to steadily diminish from 
day to day, until, with the restoration of health 
ne bodily strength, they could not be found at 
all. 

The greatest variety of symptoms were found 
to accompany their presence, due to peculiarities 
of the constitution, the part of the body most 
seriously affected, and the efforts of the different 
organs to rid the system of these germs. Among 
the most common were frequent headaches, neu- 

ate pone, te im pars etn g v, pari- 
able appetites, diarrhoea, bad breath, hectic fever, 
cough, night-sweats, cold extremities, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, sore throat, sore eyes, etc., while, where 
the skin was affected, salt-rheum, boils, carbun- 
cles, seurf skin, erysipelas, St. Authony’s fire, and 
other symptoms were common, and all gradually 
but with certainty were cured by the same means. 
The hectic fever so often met with in consump- 
tion, with the hacking or tearing cough, night- 
sweats, diarrhoea, and other symptoms due to the 
efforts of nature to throw off and expel these 
germs, were also readily controlled and cured in 
the same way as were the old sores, abscesses and 
ulcers in the lungs, liver, and other important 
organs. 

The corrosive acids and mineral poisons are 
found to possess the power of killing these germs, 
but the dangerous nature of such powerful agents 
prevents their internal use. For the purpose of 
expelling the germs when once within the sys- 
tem, it is necessary to resort to vegetable reme- 
dies, in order to cleanse the blood of the germs 
without injury to the patient. 

An American physician of large experience in 
the treatment of all forms of chronic diseases, 
now conclusively shown to be caused by parasitic 
life, for many years devoted much time to the 
investigation of the causes of these affections, 
and in the treatment of many thousands of cases 
developed and thoroughly tested a combination 
of vegetable agents, which he used with marvel- 
lous succeas in their cure. 

In cases of wasting disease, a8 consumption, or 
scrofula of the lungs, and other organs, and in 
all cases attended with great weakness, it was 
found to exert the most wonderful tonic and 
restorative influences; besides, its nutritive prop- 
erties far surpass those of cod-liver oil or any 
of the remedial agents resorted to by the medi- 
cal profession in such cases. Hypophosphites, 
iron, and quinine bear no comparison to it in 
building up the strength of the debilitated. The 
recipe as advised by him has been used for years 
with the greatest success in a vast and most suc- 
cessful practice. 

The written experiences of the many sufferers 
who have been cured, and who express in terms 
of the highest praise their endorsement of its 
great value, are sufficient to fill volumes. Liv- 
ing witnesses are everywhere, monuments to 
modern genius and scientific progress in the 
healing art. 

Sufferers from “liver complaint,” giving rise 
to “bad blood,” consumption, scrofula, and other 
affections and symptoms, the results of blood poi- 
soning from the ravages of the deadly parasites 
or disease-germs so briefly referred to, find in 
this remedy prompt relief and a permanent cure. 
The great and increasing demand for this God- 
given and peerless remedy for so many appar- 
ently different, but really kindred, ailments, led 
to its preparation in pure and convenient form 
under the name of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It can be obtained the world over 
at drug and geucral stores, and full directions 
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for its use will be found in the 
surrounds each bottle. It exerts 
derful stimulating and invigorating ; 

the liver, that greatset gid of cen a 
tem, which has been not inaptly termed the 
“housekeeper of our health.” Through the j : 
creased action of the liver and other suftineiaee 
organs of the system, all poisonous germs pis 
rendered inactive and gradually expelled fro; 
the system with other impurities.. In some wee 
where there are unhealthy discharges, as from 
the nostrils in cases of either acute or chronic 
catarrh, the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remed 
mild and healing antiseptic lotion, should be ke 
sociated with the use of the Discovery. It ig 
also advisable to use this lotion in other local 
manifestations of disease of mucous surfaces, 
By this means the germs of disease are destroyed 
and the membranes cleansed before any of the 
poisonous bacilli are absorbed into the blood, 
In sore throat, quinay, or diphtheria, the Catarrh 
Remedy liquid should be used as a gargle, and 
the Golden Medical Discovery taken freely, 

In women, where weakness of special organs is 
common and almost certain to be developed, at- 
tended by backache, bearing-down sengations.and 
other local symptoms, the use of Dr. Pierce's Fa. 
vorite Prescription, in conjunction with that of 
the Discovery, speedily restores the healthy func. 
tions and assists in building up and invigorating 
the system. 

In any case where the bowels have been costive 
and are not regulated and acted upon sufficiently 
by the mild laxative properties posseased by the 
Golden Medical Discovery, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets (little liver pills), taken in small 
doses of only one or two each day, will aid ma- 
eased pager ones healthy action, and in ex- 
pelling the disease-producing germs from 
blood and system. . roe an 

At the risk of repetition and by way of recapit- 
ulation, we may truthfully say that Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery cures all humors, from the worst 
scrofula to a common blotch, pimple, or eruption, 
Erysipelas, salt-rheum, fever-sores, scaly or rough 
skin, in short, all diseases caused by disease-germs 
in the blood are conquered by this powerful, 
purifying, and invigorating medicine. Great eat- 
ing ulcers rapidly heal under its benign influences. 
Especially has it manifested its potency in cur- 
ing tetter, rose rash, boils, carbuncles, sore eyes, 
scrofulous sores and swellings, white swellings, 
goitre or thick neck, and enlarged glands. 

“The blood is the life.” Thoroughly cleanse 
this fountain of health by using Golden Medical 
Discovery, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoy- 
ant spirits, vital strength, and soundness of con- 
stitution are established. 

Consumption, which is scrofulous disease of 
the lungs, induced by the deadly disease-germ, 
bacillus, is promptly and positively arrested and 
cured by this sovereign remedy, if taken before 
the last stages of the disease are reached. From 
its wonderful power over this terribly fatal dis- 
ease, When firs’ i world-famed 
remedy to the public, Dr. Pizrck thought favor- 
ably of calling it his ‘consumption cure,” but 
abandoned that name as too restrictive for a 
medicine that, from its wonderful combination of 
germ-destroying, as well as tonic, or strengthening, 
alterative, or blood - cleansing, anti - bilious, diu- 
retic, pectoral, and nutritive properties, is unequal- 
led, not only as a remedy for consumption of the 
lungs, but for all chronic diseases of the liver, 
blood, kidneys, and lungs. 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sal- 
low color of skin, or yellowish-brown spots on 
face or body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad 
tuste in mouth, internal heat or chills, alternated 
with hot flashes, low spirits and gloomy forebod- 
ings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, you 
are suffering from indigestion, dyspepsia, and 
torpid liver or “biliousness.” In many cases 
only part of these symptoms are experienced. 
As a remedy for all such cases Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery has no equal, as it effects 
perfect and radical cures. 

For weak lungs, spitting of blood, short breath, 
consumptive night-sweats, and kindred affections, 
it is a sovereign remedy. In the cure of brorchi- 
tis, severe coughs and consumption, it has aston- 
ished the medical faculty, and eminent physicians 
pronounce it the greatest medical discovery of 
the age. The nutritive properties possessed nd 
cod - liver oil are trifling when compared wit 
those of the Golden Medical Discovery. It rap- 
idly builds up the system and increases the flesh 
and weight of those reduced below the usual 
standard of health by wasting diseases. 

The plan of treatment that we have so briefly 
outlined in this article for the large class of 
chronic diseases referred to has long been ac- 
knowledged to be the most successful, based as 
it is upon the belief, shared by the most skilful 
medical men of the day, that the only way to get 
rid of the noxious disease-producing germs in the 
blood and system is through the liver, kidneys, 
and bowels, and therefore that those agents 
which are known to act most efficiently in re- 
storing healthy action of these organs are the 
ones most to be relied upon. For this purpose 
the Golden Medical Discovery is pre-eminently 
the agent that fulfils every indication of treat- 
ment required. 
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Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 
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utiful Sample Book and Largest 
%e. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 
GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER. 


EEP YOUE BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 

by using Sinoru'’s Parext Gravel Papre. For 

sale by all druggists and bird and cage dee. ry 
Weents, Depot, 58% Hudson 
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Le Boutilier Brothers 


HAVE NOW OPEN 


Their New Spring Importations of 


FRENOH DRESS GOODS, 
FRENOH PRINTED SATINES, 
FRENOH PRINTED LAWNS, 


SUPERIOR 
ny other. jas) 
Wertly 10 the forehead, @@ 
giving a beautiful shape °% 
and a perfectly natural & 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin, Warranted of natu 
rally curly hair, or money retund- 
ed. Fron $5 upward. ; 
An iinmense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or Kuglish Bangs, 


diesel while You walt, Zor I2c. FANOY PIQUES, 
“py SOOTCH GINGHAMS, 


Switehes, all long hair, 28 in. 
long, + oz. weight, $4. 


UNRIVALLED hy...) 
Beautifying Cosmetics, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Prodnces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Powe 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so hi hly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations, 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
ani $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautilul light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of natorally 
gray hair, in the finest es. Will be sold at reuson- 
able prices. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 5c. in Postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


A New Parasol, 


THE “BOULEVARD. 


FINE WHME GOODS, &c, 


To which they invite the attention of the en- 
tire public. 


Le Boutillier Bros,, 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


S., C., & S. 


Gents’ Dress Shirts. 
Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson 


MAKE TO ORDER THE FINEST QUALITY 
OF DRESS SHIRTS 


SIX FOR $6.00, 


GUARANTEE FIT, AND REFUND THE MONEY 
WHEN NOT SATISFACTORY. THE ABOVE 
SHIRTS ARE POSITIVELY THE BEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED. A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


Directions for measurement and order 
blanks sent on application. 


Novel in Shape, Elegant in Style, Qrace- 
fal in Appearance, and no more 
costly than old styles. 


For sale (at wholesale only) by 
THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


WRIGHT BROTHERS & C0, 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York, 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 
VERY LOW PRICES.. 


E. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., 


NEW YORK, 


Now o the Latest Novelties in FRENCH 
SATTEENS, SCOTCH GINGHA MS, IRISH 
POINT, NAINS OOK, and GUIPURE EM.- 
BROIDERIES, and 


LACES, 


At prices, as usual, lower than those of any other 
house, 
Their Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


THE. MOST COMPLETE book of its kind 
published—containing over 1500 beautiful en- 
gravings and large lithographic plate— will be 
issued about April 1st, and sent on receipt of 


EF WRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 


Over Three-Quartors of a Millien in Steck. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices, 


ie . 
Drees goods, Sitka, Shows Temines, foatery, 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


Underwear, Ti Laces, Gente’ Furnisnic HS. \A : 

Infante Hoye? “aud Giri’ Outfte, dee. Samples, infor. Oh my, don’t you look nice. But you needn't be sq 

mation, and ‘' SHOPPING SUE yar el ee Phtlade. stuck up! My mamma is going to get some of those 
COUPER & CONARD, arket Bt, Diamond Dyes and jix my clothes over too! 


U7’Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


THE DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK- 
INGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATHERS, 
or any fabric or fancy, priicle, easily and perfectly col- 
ored to avy shade. Bluck, Brown, Green, Blue, 

arlet, Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, seal own, 

live Green, and 20 other best colors, warranted F: 
and Durable. Each package will color one to four lbs. 
of guods. Ifyou have never used Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents, and any color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored 
samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a cent stamp. 
WELLS, RIC BON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD PAINT. SILVER PAINT. 


BRONZE PAINT. ARTIST’S BLACK. 
For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chande- 
fers, and forall kinds of ornamental work. Equal to 
any of the high-priced kinds and only 10 cents a package 
at the druggists, or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


LADIES, 


Send two 8c. stamps to N. Y. Chemical Co., 3 East 
4th’8t., N.Y., for a splendid little book called ‘“Fash- 
fonable Decorations in Gold and other Rich Metals.” 


‘a 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK, 


BALTIMORE, 
BOSTON. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nog, 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upun his own account avd responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, fy ft ; 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any Beata wl poe Catarrhel oo 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for | ff alidruvwisis for $1. Ack how AN PORTA RADICALS 
Haeere's Bazag Patterns or for any other business, ~ WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, m a 


The Great American Balsamic Distillation 
of Witch Hazel, American Pine, Canadi- 
an Fir, Marigold, Clover Blossom, ete., 

For the Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure of 
f every form of Cat »le Head Cold or 

Influenza to the Lo , and Hearing, 
Jonsumption. 
case. Noth- 
ing like it. Grateful, fragrant, wholesome. Cure 
begins froin first application, and is rapid, radical, 
permanent, and never failing. 
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WHERE poSTAL neques MMEp 


. 
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PACTS ' 
= NEW FAMILY WATERING PLACE, | 


RTH se USTRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.” 
(Copyright by R, H. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 

set of colors for above new and beantiful art-work, 

#5 00 per box; with full instructions for use. The 


r. J.H.Schenc blished a book on the most thorough instruction given in pictorial and dec- 
orative art, at Studio 9, 23 Union Square. 


ik vu! 
SEA SES OF THE LUNGS Braevon & Fenerri, Artista. Send 6c. for Catalogu 
Pe stem tovend tes, pout Nall io cit wpallednta it ~EADQUARTERS For = 


contains valuable information for all who suppos: 
themsel fflicted with, or liable to, any disease or { § mY 
the throator lungs. Address HARDY PLAN I's AND BULBS. 
Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 602 Arch St., Phila. All the New as well aa the Old sorta will be found in 
our Catalogue of 80 pages, which is forwarded FREE. 
WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


Tie Finest Cards ever Issue. 


utiful BASKET of FLOW _— 
Maréchal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, - Bas. 
KET of FRUI'T—Peaches, Plums, Grapes, and 
Cherries — very natural, and from original designs, 
Fall size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 
Cente the pair, in stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wooster St., N.Y. 


J) SERECSPILE PIPE. 


te ELDREDGE +: 


SEWING MACHINE 


|S Just. wit voy WAN 


SINCE the introduction of the electric light into so 
\) many of our theatres, actresses find that many of 
their favorite face powders are pitilessly exposed by its 
intense rays. In courequence, t ney ave discarding ‘hem 
and using the celebrated Lablache Face Powder. which 
defies detection under the most powerful electric light. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors, 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 198 Broadway, N.Y. 


Series tage aa ee ee 
EASTER CARDS.—3 Beautiful Carda sent 
: postpaid for 10¢., 10 for 25e. Elegant 
Fringed Cards, 10e.) 15€., 25¢., and upward. 
G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


made easy. Blocksofall 


a TRY IT we 
AR? BE CONVINCED THAT ITJUSTLY 
“LEADS tHe WORLD 
ELDREDGE S.M.COQ. 
NEw YORK & CHICAGO. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific ia the only uneaitie 


remedy for removing radically and permanently a SILK PATCHWOR sizes in 100 Elegant sty lea 


annoying distigurements from the Lips, Check, | _Bend & 8. stampe for Samples, Geom ilk Co., New Haven, Ct, 
Chin, Arme, &€., without injuring the Skin. Ladica A) Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1Ss8,nume on, 


les any ointment directly to parts af. 
, thereby curing when other Remedies 
fail, Conveniently carried in the vest pocket, 
'y Jor use, without or inconvenience, 
affording immediate relief, Sold by all d 
ists(accom panied with a package of See! 
intment on which are printed the in 
nts) orsent by mail for 82. Beeley’s 
Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet St., London. England, 


> “etphie, Pa. oF 14 Fleet S&., London. England. 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK, 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 


52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
Materiala used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


THE RINSE .LONARD 00'S 


ROSES 


Boalifog'a ROSES, "BRN BEMESIEE 
Be keed Sons Reepeaanee gis for 


May address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. and Illustrated Premium List, lOc. Warranted best 


NEW Tllustrated Book and 5 large Chromo Cards, sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nagsau, N.Y. 


name on, 19¢. U.S. Carp Co., Centerbrook, Ct. “cc SWEET AS THE ROSE.” 
Beautiful new eet of Gi/t Palettes, by mail, on receipt 
of two 3c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St, N.Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free, Address H. Watcerz & Co., Portland, Maine. 


to any post- 
erat ele 


for gi) fo Tr ‘Or 35 ‘or $83 
Sn aT Ara ar 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 


Teatiss NE 8 E, @ complete yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., of fine tints and 
‘ The or PP. elapantly tase reetoall. delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made, Desirable for 
Rose Gra E DINCEE & CONARD CO. decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &e. 
bina ‘West Grove, Chester Oo., Pa. 25¢., 50c., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price, 
Catalogne and Directions mailed free on application. 


Pascr CARDS.—2 handsome sets (10 cards), latest 
thon 4 es, sent postpaid for 6c.; 5 seta, 1c. 8 handsome 
——Sserap pictures, 10c. @. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mave. 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
$12 Outiit free, Address Trox & Co., Angusts, Maine. 


PALM & FEHECHTELER, 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


the Plymouth ap Bag 


Unlike any other Lar-Boarp made. No slipping. 
Holds itself on the lap. Keeps the work just where 
‘ou pluce it. Weighs only 2 Jba Specially adapted for 
tad Canvaseers, Address T. E. CHASE co., 
126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. Exclusive 
territory. Particulars free. 
A. HAMILTON, 5 East 30th St., New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESSMAKING. 
Dinner, Reception, and Bali Toilets. Short notice, 
Reasonable prices. Orders by mail and letters of in- 
quiry promptly attended to. 
] BY RETURN MAIL —A full description of 
FREE a _Moopy’s NEw TaiLor System of Dress 
Curtine. D. W. Moody &Co, 3! W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 


50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10¢e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct 


C ARD COLLECTORS. —A handsome set of Cards for 
7 8-cent stamp. A.G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


AY scent stamp. A-G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Sh 10S 20 inte sree s cor peas nee 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... se seeseeseerseoes $4 UU 
HARPENRUS WIKKK LY, «0... .cccceecceseceeeeeee 
HARPER'S BAZAR .......ccceeeeeeceeeeeeeees 
The THREE above publications.. 
Any TWO nbove named ............c cece eee . 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............00005 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE \ 5 0 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f toccttsttetes 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (52 Numbers).........cccccceeeeee 10 00 


Poatage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Yooxe Pxorix with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of ench year, 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the sulecriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Hagvrr’s Yuune Pxorux sent on 
receipt of a three-ceut stamp. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per umber. Full Het of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Haures & Brorurns, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid risk of luzs. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE. of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ning 


Cents m Posmge Stamps, ; 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVL, No, 11, 


A SERMON. 


“ LOOKER YER, NOW, MR. JOHNSING, DAT’S GONE “BOUT FAR ENOUGH. 
GO TO CHUTCH ’CAUSE DEM SEATS HU'TS YO" BACK, 


DAY SUNDAY ON DESE HARD Rocks EN FISH. 


FACETLE, 


Tur minister of a Scottish congregation was addict- 
ed to music as his reereation, and the sounds were 
heard, often at night as well as by day, issuing from 
his alts The strange noise caused scandal among 
his people, who associated all instrumental music with 
fairs and merry-makings. At length a deputation of 
elders was sent to expostulite with the minister. He 
received them blandly, and begving them to be seat- 
ed, after hearing what they had to say, produced his 
violoncello. He discoursed sweet strains, sometimes 
solemn, sometimes cheerful, till his hearers were 
charmed and subdued. They murmured apologies, 

_and_after_a while confessed that there could be no 
goign wo wat Instrument, pri they had thought 
that he played * the sintu’ wee fiddle.” 
— 


“T wish I was a little French girl,” said a little child. 

“Why 2?” asked her mamma, 

“ Because then I suould know two languages.” 

** How 802” 

“Why, you know, I can speak English now, and 
French would be two.” 


/ 


I CARN'T SEE DE ARGYMENT IN DAT. 
BETTER DRAP DAT POLE AND COME TO CHUTCIL LONGER WID ML, 


You say You DOAN’ 
IIOWSOMEVER YOULL SET HEAH ALL 
So You'D 
You neau!” 


Why is a railroad patriotic 2—Because it is bound to 
the country with the strongest ties. 
ae Senin 
Mistress (fo new cook). * On Wednesdays and Satur- 
days I shall go to market with you.” 
New Cook. “ Very well, mum; but who's a-goin’ to 
carry the basket, mum 2?” 
————— 


“On the day after my arrival in Vitoria,” writes a 
tourist in Spain, “1 went to a shoemaker's to get some 
repairs done to my boots, There was nobody in the 
shop; the master was on the opposite side of the 
street smoking his cigarette. His shoulders were coy- 
ered With a mantle full of holes, and he looked like a 
beggar—but a Spanish beggar, appearing rather proud 
than ashamed of bis poverty. e caine to me, and I 
explained my business. 

**Wait a moment,’ said he, and immediately called 
his wife. ‘How much money is there in the purse ?’ 

“<Twelve pesetas.’ 

“<Then T shall not work.” 

“« But,’ T said, ‘twelve pesetas will not last forever.’ 

“Who has seen to-morrow ?’ said he, turning bis 
back on me.” 


+ =RE WAS AN OLDCAT NAMED Mania, 
Wrio TO SING TO'HIGH “C’ DID ASPIRE 
Gare 6 PIDs T OF HER. WAILS 
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{GH HAD PREVIOUSLY BEEN NEAR HE PIRE ‘ 
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THE NEW MAID. 


VisitTor. ‘Is MisS PRIMROSE VISIBLE 2?” 


BRIDGET (now Marie, who hax been thoroughly drilled with respect to visitors), “ WELL, ‘THAT DE- 
PINDS, YE VE GOT TO PUT YER NAME IN THE PLATTER, THIN I'LL SEE,” 


The publishers of a German novel scored a hit re- 
cently in the line of advertising. They had inserted 
in most of the papers a notice stating that a certain 
nobleman of means, nixious to Obtain a wife, wanted 
one who resembled the description of the heroine in 
the novel named. Of course every marriageable wo- 
an Who saw this announcement bought the novel to 
see how much she resembled the imagiuary beauty re- 


ferred to, 


Pat (to traveller), “ An’ is it the next train for Dub- 
lin ye want?) Faith that went an hour ago, sorr.” 
——_——_— 


It is reported that a Indy in Boston was promised a 
seal-skin cloak if she Would not speak for a quarter o£ 
an hour, She set her lips for silence; but at the end 
of a few minutes she exclaimed, * Mind you, it’s got to 
be a two-hundred-and-tifty-dollar one!” 

——__e-—___ 

Iuevpent Littie Boy (to a very fat old gentleman, 
who is trying to get along as fast as he can, but with very 
indifferent success). “1 say, old fellow, you would get 
on a jolly sight quicker if you would lie down on the 
pavement and let me roll you along.” 


L 
AN_UNCOMMO se 


BUT I HAVEN'T 


ME 
MASTERED THEIR LINGO" 


A story is told of a musician who, on the occasion 
of agrand concert, played two of Bach's finest fugues, 
A lady who boasted that she did not care what sum 
she paid to hear good music, speaking with enthusi- 
astic delight of that evening's excellent entertainment, 
denied that anybody performed on the piano-forte, and 
described the performer as ‘the man who came in bes 
tween the parts to lune the instrument.” 

———_— 


A Western settler who supposed that he had musical 


tastes went to the nearest township and purchased a 


music stool, taking it home with him in his trap. In 
the course of a few days, however, he brought it back, 
and demanded restitution of the money paid, as the 
stool was no good—no yood at all. The seller exam- 
ined it, and said that it was in perfect order, and the 
screw all right, and therefore that it should nat be 
thrown tacts on his hands, ‘ Well,” said the settler, 
“T took it home careful, as you could see for yourself; 
and I gave it a turn, and the missus she gave it a turn, 
and every one of the children gave it a turp, and never 
a tune could one and all of us screw ont of it. It's no 
more a music stool than the four-legged washing stool 
the missus sets her tub on!” 
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“T know what Mrs, Bell will call her—‘ She is a bonnie doo, that.” 


AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A CHAT IN THE DESERT. 


» RCTITE,” said his sister, on one 


oceasion, in rather a signifi- 
eant tone, “you will have 
some trouble with papa,” 
They were on their way to 
visit a convent some few miles 
inland, and the only thing that 
varied the monotony of the 
journey was the occasional 
stumbling of the wretched an- 
imals they rode. He glanced 
round to see that the oth- 
ers were far enough off, 
then he said, either care- 
lessly or with an affecta- 
tion of carelessness : 
“T dare say. Oh yes, I 
have no doubt of it. But 
there would have been a 


row in any case, so it does not matter much. 
If I had brought home the daughter of an 


YOLAND E-+* 


_- By WILLIAM BLACK, 


OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,” “SHANDON BELLS,” “WHITE WINGS,” ETC. 


archangel he would have growled and grumbled. He gave you a 
pretty warm time of it, Polly, before he let you marry Graham.” 

And then he said, with more vehemence: 

“Wang it all, my father doesn’t understand the condition of 
things nowadays! The peerage isn't sacred any longer; you can't 
expect people to keep on intermarrying and intermarrving, just to 
please Burke. We can show a pretty good list, you know, and I 
wouldn't add any name to it that would disgrace it; but that eraze 
of my father’s is all nonsense. Why, the only place nowadays 
where a lord is worshipped and glorified is the United States: 
that’s where I should have gone if I had wanted to marry for 
money; I dare say they would have found out that sooner or later 
I should succeed to a peerage. Of course my father is treated 
with great respect when he goes to attend mectings at Inverness ; 


and the keepers and gillies think he is the greatest man in the | 


kingdom; but what would he be in London?’ Why, there you 
find governing England a commoner, whose family made their 
money in business; and under him—and glad enough to take of- 
fice too—noblemen whose names are as old as the history of Eng- 
land—” 

His sister interrupted him. 

“My dear Master,” said she, “ please remember that because a 
girl is pretty, her father’s politics are not necessarily right. If you 


| have imbibed those frightful sentiments from Mr. Winterbourne, 


for goodness’ sake say nothing about them at the Towers. The 
matter will be difficult enough without that. You see, with any- 


body else, it might be practicable to shelve politics, but Mr, Win- 
terbourne’s views and opinions are too widely known; and you 
will have quite enough difficulty in getting papa to receive Mr. 
Winterbourne with decent civility, without your talking any wild 
Radicalism in that way.” 

“Radicalism 2” said he. “It is not Radicalism, It is common- 
sense, which is just the reverse of Radicalism. However, what I 
have resolved on is this, Polly: his lordship shall remain in com- 
plete ignorance of the whole affair until Yolande goes to Allt-nam- 
ba. Then he will see her. That ought to do something to smooth 
the way. There is another thing, too. Winterbourne has taken 
Allt-nam-ba, and my father ought to be well disposed to him on 
that account alone.” 

“ Because a gentleinan rents a shooting from you for one year—” 

“But why one year?” he interposed, quickly. “ Why shouldn’t 
Winterbourne take a lease of it? He can well afford it, And 
with Yolande living up there, of course he would like to come and 
see her sometimes; and Allt-nam-ba is just the place fora man to 
bring a bachelor friend or two with him from London, He can 
well afford it. It is his only amusement. It would be a good ar- 
rangement for me too; for I could lend him a hand; and the 
moor wants hard shooting, else we shall be having the disease 
back again some fine day. Then we should continue to let the 
forest.” 

“ And where are you and Yolande going to live, then ?” said his 

: -- {Continued on page 182.) 
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HANDICRAFT. 


ones affirms that from those remote 

and watery aves when fishes were the 

a Nighewrendevortheation up to that supreme 
moment when our self-confident race ap- 
peared upon the globe, through the grada- 
tions of the fin, the claw, and the wing, tin- 
gered with quills, the hand was the stead- 
fast aim of Nature. She ranged every genus 
in her seale according to the completeness 
of this member, and when she had finished 
Man, said, “ Wield the sceptre over your fee- 
bler kindred, for you alone have the hand to 
hold it. With the brain to devise, I give 
you also fingers and thumbs to execute. 
Make the most of both.” 

But these favorite children of hers took 
the inheritance and forgot the advice, as is 
the way of favorite children. For many 
aves, indeed, the hands found so much to do 
that the head had little opportunity to dis- 
tinguish itself. And when more peaceful 
times and softer manners gave the head a 
chance of occupation and honors, it declared 
the hands plebeian, and has ever since sniff- 
ed more or less openly at manual labor. 

In some provinces this century is trying 
lard to discover and carry out the intentions 

( of Nature, and in none more wisely than in the 
establishment of technological and manual 
training schools. The hand is coming into 
honor. These institutions are not managed 
on the assumption that every pupil will 
work as @ mechanic or control workmen as 
« manufacturer, The principal of a West- 
ern school explains that “we strive to help 
these lads to find their trne calling. We 
prejudice them against none. I have no 
doubt, however, that the grand result will 

, he that many who would otherwise eke out a 

: seanty subsistence as clerks, book-keepers, 

salesmen, poor lawyers, murderous doctors, 
whining preachers, abandoned peuny-a-lin- 
ers, or hardened school-teachers will be led, 

through the instrumentality of our school, 
to positions of honor and comfort as me- 

i chanics, engineers, and manufacturers.” 

! The parents of the boys send such testi- 
mony as this: “Gerald takes great interest 

in fixing up things generally.” “Charles 
has repaired my sewing-machine.” “George 

1 has made many little matters of household 

utility, and seems to delight in it.” “We 
yo to Henry to have chairs mended, shelves 
put up, nails driven, and he does excellent 
work; he has made a fine set of screen 
frames.” “The mechanical faculty was 
quite small in Joln’s case, and it has been 
developed to a remarkable extent.” Nearly 

a hundred certificates of this kind from one 

schvol alone justify the wisdom of the sys- 
tem of teaching. The principal adds that 
there is a general testimony to an increased 


iptegest in practical affairs, in shops and 
; APS , 


machinery, and in scientific books and pe- 
riodicals, and that beyond question there 
is a certain level-headedness in every-day 
matters consequent upon this sort of train- 
ing which in value far outweighs special 
proficiency. 

The whole Kindergarten system rests on 
the belief in an eqnal and honorable devel- 
opment of head and hands. The fineness 
of touch, dexterity, and certainty of hand- 
ling, and constructive habit, which many 
children bring away from these ante-pri- 
mary schools, so to speak, are the assur- 
ance of future usefulness aud independence, 
and an ever-present pleasure. But, after 
the Kindergarten stage, girls, so far as we 
know, have no chance in technical or man- 
ual-labor schools, They have the hands, 
they have commonly a greater desire and 
aptitude to use them skillfully than boys 
have, and they have at least an equal need 
of the certain means of future livelihood. 
The most original and beautiful piece of 
wood-carving yet done in America has been 
accomplished by a young woman, who, trav- 
elling in Switzerland with her father, per- 
suaded him to give her the opportunity to 
learn the rudiments of the art. Determina- 
tion to excel, the fine conscience of the art- 
ist, and endless practice have developed a 
genius. 


Some years ago a New Jersey girl of six-_ 


teen proposed to go into hor father’s shop 
to help him through a period of debt and 
discouragement. “His business was mak- 
ing spindles and fliers. He told me,” says 
her biographer, “that in twelve months she 
could do more work, aud do it better, than 
any man he had ever trained, in eighteen 
mouths. Her father died. Her two eldest 
brothers learned the trade of her, and went 
away. ‘Two younger sisters, and a brother 
fourteen years of age, all worked under her, 
turning, polishing, filing, and fitting all 
kinds of machinery. When I last went out 
to see her she was making water-rams to 
force streams into barns and houses. She 
also turns out many kinds of carriage axles. 
She is her own draughtsman, and occasion- 
ally does her own forging. She understands 
every part of her steam-engine, and her 
work prospers because she loves it and does 
it thoroughly well.” 

Our young carver might have found in- 
struction at home, perhaps; but our young 
machinist would have had no chance at all 
had not her wise father perceived that hands 
were of no sex. The technical schools al- 
ready established are powerful agencies of 
a better social condition. Every town and 
city should found one. But they will fail 
of their utmost usefulness until they offer 
to girls as well as boys the most honorable 
education of the hands. 


THE PRINCESS CLOTILDE. 


N the winter of 1854, when travelling in Italy, 

I visited Turin, and amongst the other objects 

of interest I went to see the palace of the Kings 
of Sardinia. Even the private apartments of the 
royal family were then thrown open to the in- 
spection of the wandering tourist, and in the 
course of our peregrinations we found ourselves 
in the boudoir of the Queen -dowager, the mo- 
ther of Victor Emanuel. It looked as though 
she had just left it,as possibly she might have 
done. Books and work and a variety of knick- 
knacks strewed the centre table, giving the apart- 
ment a pleasant and home-like aspect unusual to 
the show rooms of a palace. Amongst the ob- 
jects on the table were a sct of miniatures of 
the royal family. These the guide took up, and 
showed to us with a freedom that rather as- 
tonished our party, though we did not scruple 
to avail ourselves of the results of his sans géne, 
and we looked at the portraits with consider- 
able interest. There was the sturdy bullet-head 
of the King (then only King of Sardinia), the 
aweet, serious face of his wife (who so loved her 
mother-in-law that the death of the Queen-dow- 
ager, which took place some months later, proved 
a death-blow to her in her fragile state of health), 
and finally the likenesses of all the royal chil- 
dren, I was especially struck with that of the 
eldest girl, then a child of eleven. It was a face 
full of character for one so young, framed in 
long fair curls, and meeting the spectator’s gaze 
with an earnest look prophetic of the after-career 
of Victor Emanuel’s eldest daughter, 
When Cavour and Napoleon III. planned the 
union of Italy, two points as compensation to 
France for her aid were insisted upon by the 
French Emperor. These were the cession of Sa- 
voy and Nice to France, aad the hand of the 
Princess Clotilde for Prince Jerome Napoleon. 
The latter stipulation was resisted for some time, 
owing to the conspicuously bad reputation, in a 
moral point of view, of the proposed bridegroom. 
None of the members of the Bonaparte family in 
the present generation have enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for morality, but Prince Napoleon in that 
respect rather out-Heroded Herod. However, that 
particular clause in the treaty was insisted upon, 
and the grave, intellectual girl of seventeen was 
handed over to the keeping of the Red Prince— 
a union as incongruous and as prophetic of fu- 
ture conjugal unhappiness to the pair thus join- 
ed together from motives of state policy as can 
well be imagined.. The wedding in Paris was any- 
thing but a gay one. The bridegroom was sulky, 
being decidedly ill pleased with the aspect of his 


plain little bride, while she, poor child, could 
scarcely restrain her tears. As the newly mar- 
ried couple got into the carriage that was to con- 
vey them to Meudon, where the Prince had a pal- 
ace, and where their honey-moon was to be spent, 
the Princess lost one of her slippers ; but so great 
was her dread of her unsympathetic spouse, who 
was quite old enough to be her father, being 
twenty-one years her senior, that she did not dare 
to tell him of her misadventure, and she got a 
svolding from him on her arrival for appearing in 


looked unusually well, thoug 
moved as usual. Something 
sembled to witness the depa 
and as the carriage appeared 
throng was bared—a greeting 
that bestowed upon the Emperor 
the last grand review prior to the 


that undignified plight before their servants. 

Probably few princesses of Europe would have 
less enjoyed their new position at the imperial 
court of France, then the gayest in the world, 
than did the Princess Clotilde. She was the 
daughter of a sovereign who might claim preced- 
ence by right of birth over Queen Victoria her- 
self, being descended from Charles I. in an un- 
broken line, while the royal house of England 
only claims descent from James J. through that 
monarch’s daughter Elizabeth of Bohemia, and 
consequently, if the strict laws of royal inherit- 
ance were enforced, King Humbert would be the 
rightful heir to the throne of England. She was 
highly educated, and of a singularly modest and 
retiring disposition. She was far from being 
pretty, her features being heavy and her com- 
plexion muddy, and a dome-shaped projecting 
forehead, while it betokened her force of char- 
acter, was by no mearfs an addition to her very 
limited share of feminine attractions, which were, 
indeed, limited to fine teeth, a profusion of soft 
brown hair, and a smile full of grave and kindly 
sweetness, She cared little for dress, and less 
for society. No being could have been less fitted 
than she to shine at that parvenu, frivolous court, 
where, as the second lady of the imperial family, 
she was called upon to take a conspicuous posi- 
tion. Between the Empress and herself there 
reigned an enmity not the less decided because 
it was never openly expressed. The fair and 
frivolous Eugénie, conscious of the great inferior- 
ity of her own birth to that of this daughter of a 
hundred kings, tried her best to mortify and humil- 
iate the proud, plain Princess, who looked upon 
all the gayetics of the court with such grave, un- 
interested cyes. She did it all, however, in a pe- 
culiarly feminine way, her principal art being in 
bringing out the Princess’s want of beauty in con- 
trast with her own exquisite loveliness. For in- 
stance, she instituted a series of bals poudrés at 
the court, knowing that the Louis XV. costume 
served well to set off her own matchless grace, 
the lustre of her blue eyes, and the lovely outline 
of her slender neck and sioping shoulders. Pow- 
der, on the other hand, was pitiless to the Prin- 
cess; it was unsuited to her somewhat heavy 
countenance, it hid her fine hair, and it threw 
into relief every defect in her complexion. The 
two ladies once appeared in Watteau costumes 
precisely alike, except that that worn by the Em- 
press was blue, while that of the Princess Clo- 
tilde was pink. The former looked as though 
she had stepped from one of Watteau’s pictures, 
while the latter resembled a nun disguised as a 
shepherdess. The Princess greatly disliked balls 
and late hours. Accustomed to the regular mo- 
notony of a convent life, she used, when she was 
first married, to be overcome with sleepiness al- 
ways at ten o'clock, and she had great difficulty 
in accustoming herself to the lute hours of the 
imperial court. Prince Napoleon used to call her 
his “little marmotv’—an epithet which the Ital- 
ians at the court greatly resented, as they held it 
to convey a sneering allusion to the Savoyard or- 
igin of the Princess, 

During the entire length of the Empire the 
Princess Clotilde led a dignified and blameless 
existence, beloved and honored by all who knew 
her. Her manners, though lacking the grace and 
vivacity that characterized the address and de- 
portment of the Empress, were replete with a 
grave and simple charm that won all hearts, while 
repelling anything like freedom or familiarity. 
She was a spotless wife to an unworthy spouse, 
a devoted mother, and a fervent Catholic. It is 
said that she was never known to miss a morn- 
ing mass at the Church of St. Roch so long as 
she remained in Paris. She entertained but lit- 
tle, Prince Napoleon being always at variance 
with his cousin and sovereign, Napoleon IIL, and 
so being disinclined to add his quota to the fes- 
tivities of the court circle. They gave but one 
grand ball during the whole of their stay at the 
Palais Royal, if 1 remember rightly. This ball 
created quite a sensation in the American colony. 
It took place just at the height of our civil war, 
and the Southern element was then largely pre- 
dominant in the American circles in Paris. Prince 
Napoleon, who, to his credit be it recorded, was 
always the warm partisan of the Union, sent in- 
vitations to those Americans only who were loyal 
to their flag. As the opposite party was the one in 
favor at the imperial court, the sensation created 
by this action in Parisian society was very great. 
The Prince delighted in gathering round him in 
an informal way the leading artists and men of 
letters of the republican party. Unlike the Em- 
press, who knew little and cared less about art 
and literature, and whose donmots and charming 
sayings were carefully indited for her by one of 
the court wits, and were by her as carefully learn- 
ed by heart, the Princess Clotilde was fully capa- 
ble of appreciating and enjoying these réunions. 
The Parisian public, to its credit be it said, ac- 
corded to the unobtrusive goodness and the dig- 
nified simplicity of the Princess’s life a degree 
of popularity which contrasted with the dislike’ 
which was felt for, and in the later years of the 
Empire freely manifested against, the Empress, | 
When on that eventful day of July, 1870, Prince’ 
Napoleon quitted the Palais Royal to join the 
army, never again to return to Paris as a mem- 
ber of the reigning family, I saw him drive from 
the gates of his palace with his wife seated by 
his side. Clad all in black, and enveloped in 
laces, a single crimson rose alone relieving the 
sombre tastefulness of her garb, the Princess 


Empress, the Princess 
cape too from Paris sec 
woman had done. 
unpaid? Never!” 
Victor Emanuel, 


Some years ago an American gentleman who 
had long resided in Paris, and who was well ac. 
quainted with the lady-in-waiting who had accom. 
panied the Princess from Paris, called to see that 
lady, and after a visit of some duration he re. 
marked that it would gratify him greatly if he 
could pay his respects to the Princess Clotilde, 
having been one of her guests at the memorable 
ball at the Palais Royal of which I have already 
spoken. The Princess, on being apprised of his 
desire, did not send for him, after the usual fash. 
ion of royal personages, but came simply and in. 
formally into the room in which he was seated. 
During the interview which ensued the gentleman 
remarked that he was on his way to Vevay to 
visit his son, who was at the same school as were 
her two sons, the Princes Victor and Louis, 
“Then you will see my boys,” she said, with her 
peculiarly sweet smile lighting up her usually 
grave countenance. “Tell them that you have 
seen me, and tell them not to forget how well 
their mother loves them.” So with this brief 
personal glimpse of this gentle lady, the mode 
wife and mother of the imperial court, we take 
leave of her who was the second royal virgin 
sacrificed to the Napoleonic Minotaur, Marie 
Louise having been the first. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WRAPS OF CLOTH. 


FP XUE wraps for early spring weather are made 
of the new ottoman repped cloth of light 
quality, the familiar Jersey cloth worn during the 
winter, and plaid cloths of dull dark colors. For 
still heavier jackets a few beaver and tricoté 
cloths are used. The colors most shown are 
green, tan, brown, black, and blue, and these col- 
ors, with very dark red and orange shades, are 
combined in the plaids. The trimmings are 
braid, passementerie, cord and tassels, heavy gui- 
pure lace, velvet accessories, some narrow and 
sleek chenille fringes, buckles of steel, jet, or 
shell, metal buttons, and long-looped bows of vel- 
vet ribbon or of satin ribbon. Long cloaks are 
shown for the first spring days when seal-skins 
or fur-lined cloaks are laid aside; but the tend- 
ency for dressy garments and for those worn 
later in the season is toward shorter mantles, 
visites, and jackets. The long cloaks of black 
ottoman cloth of light weight are similar to the 
Russian dolmans worn in the winter, but are 
made more bouffant in the back by fullness ex- 
tending from the bishop sleeves to the middle 
forms of the back, where two pointed, puffed, or 
tasscl-shaped pieces are arranged to hang over 
the double box pleats that full to the foot of the 
cloak. Usually a tassel of chenille with a cord 
and a cup-shaped top is attached to each of these 
drooping pieces, and the cloth is gathered into 
the cup at the top. The bishop sleeves are not 
shirred all around near the wrists ag they were 
formerly, but have all their fullness clustered to- 
gether under the arm, and this gives a panier- 
like appearance as they extend back along the 
sides to the middle forms. In others the sleeves 
are square withont fullness. Sometimes trey are 
merely slits for the arms to pass through, with 
two frills of lace or fringe added there to form 4 
sleeve, while ‘still others have the visite effect 
given by a dolman-like side piece that extends 
over the shoulder. The high fullness of sleeves 
now so familiar on dresses is given to many of 
the new mantles, but this must be carefully done, 
as the effect is very unbecoming when there i 
much fullness pleated around the shoulders. It 
should simply be well curved at the top, and held 
in slightly full so that it will round upward and 
away from the shoulders. Large leaves of pas- 
sementerie of satin cords and some jet are pl 
on the tournure or down the middle seam of the 
back, branching wider at the top. There are also 
long closely fitted Jersey pelisses, or Chesterfield 
coats, as they are now called, fitting the figure 
from the throat to the foot, made of Cheviots and 
of Jersey cloth of light quality, brown, green, oF 
black. ‘A pointed hood with a gay striped, block- 
ed, or plaided silk lining is added to these. The 
novelty, however, in these long coats is the addi- 
tion of a vest of cloth set underneath broad Te 
vers of ottoman silk that extend down each front, F 
the entire length, resembling an overcoat rolled } 
back as if the garment were too warm. The back 
has two box pleats below the waist to prevent i 
close, scant foot of the 4 pos 
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coat is finished in tailor fashion with arrow-heads 
at the top of seams and rows of stitching on the 
ye CLOTH JACKETS. 

For shorter jackets the : shapes are single- 
breasted with military standing collar, and there 
may be box-pleatings behind, or else the whole 
fits smoothly over the hips and back, and is cut 
into long slender tabs that are almost covered 
with soutache braiding; these tabs are two fin- 

ra long and a trifle more than an inch broad, 
with parallel rows of braid np and down them, or 
perhaps one straight row on the edge with curl. 
ed rows inside. Similar braiding extends in 

ints from the neck down on the shoulders, and 
from the wrists upward on the sleeves. There 
are also jackets of Jersey cloth with three seams 
in the back, and close single-breasted fronts that 
curve open below the waist. These are bound 
with braid on all the edges, on the standing col- 
lar, around the sleeves, and on the diagonal slit 
on the sides where the pocket is set underneath. 
The buttons are “lasting,” covered like those 
used on men’s coats. 

For more dressy cloth garments are visites and 
mantillas of olive, deep green, brown, blue, or 
black, made with high curved shoulder pieces 
that form square sleeves below, and these are 
brightened by braids or cords of passementerie 
in rich and gay cashmere colors put on in some 
simple but effective design, as a border above 
chenille fringe that is principally the color of the 
cloth used, but has also clusters of strands of the 
gay cashmere colors of chenille; there are usual- 
ly two or three rows of strands in these fringes 
all falling from the same heading, and the under 
rows may be of the very fine sleek strands called 
rat’s-tail fringe, while the upper row is made of 
balls or tiny tassels. 


PLAID WRAPS. 


Plaid wraps for travelling and for general 
wear are loose and long, with high shoulders, 
square sleeves, Byron collar, and fullness on the 
tournure made by gathering up the middle forms 
above box-pleated skirts, or by bows of ribbon 
held by bronze buckles. These are of dark 
twilled wool in small blocks, or in large plaids 
of dark green with dull red, or brown with blue, 
or orange with brown, etc. The new talma cape 
appears on closer-fitting plaid wraps that have 
coat sleeves; this cape falls below the waist in 
the back, and is pleated slightly in front, and 
curves away to the sides to cover the arms, but 
leaves the fronts in view. Sometimes cords and 
tassels trim the back by swinging in curves from 
the right shoulder to the left of the tournure. 
There are also visites of short length and with 
dolman sleeves, and full box-pleating on the tour- 
nure made of these plaid cloths; these have 
sometimes a Byron collar of velvet and some 
thick fringe, but usually they are merely stitched 
near the edges, and have pretty metal buttons 
down the front, and perhaps one or two bows on 
the tournure made of velvet ribbon or of satin 
held by large buckies of shell or of metal. 


BLACK OTTOMAN SILK MANTLES, 


Heavily repped black ottoman silk is the ma- 
teria] seen in most of the dressy black mantles 
that are imported to wear with various dresses ; 
there are also some black satin brocades that 
have very large figures. These are short round 
visites with high shoulder effects and very bouf- 
fant behind, or else they are mantillas with cape- 
like back and half-long fronts cut in points that 
slope away from the waist, or with square corners, 
or else gathered to a tassel of chenille fringe. 
On the’ visites there is fullness on the lower part 
of the sleeves that makes the sides bouffant, and 
this forms the bishop sleeves; or else the high- 
shouldered dolman effect is merely rounded on 
the arm, or it may be folded under in square 
sleeves; all such arrangements and the two or 
three rows of trimmings across the sides are 
features of the visites, and these, as well as the 
bouffant back forms, are brouglit out more con- 
spicuously by having strings underneath that tie 
around the waist, and make the back sit very 


_ Closely to the figure. The new passementeries of 
_ Satin cords in large figures that may be cut apart 


and set about as single ornaments are used on 
these in separate pieces on the bust, the waist 
line behind, or the ends of the front, or else it is 
kept in rows that extend down the two seams of 
the back, joining the middle forms to the sides, 
or there is a single row down the middle seam of 
the back. There are also many drop trimmings 
of passementerie set about in laces, and there are 
loops of velvet ribbon an inch wide used in the 


. Same way. Black laces and the sleek chenille 


fringes are put on very full on-the edges of these 
garments. There are often two jabots of lace 
down the fronts, meeting, and concealing the 
small buttons that fasten the visite. On the 
edges of the garment the lace is gathered in two 
full rows. The Spanish guipure laces are used 
for these with their thick silk designs and cords 
On guipure meshes; there are also the still new- 
er laces with Spanish designs on the fine round 
meshes of thread lace; these, with real guipure 
lace and the well-known French imitations of 
thread lace, are the accepted trimmings. Around 
the neck are very full frills of lace: sometimes 
there are two standing lace ruffles and two turn- 
ed-down ruffles to make this frill. Instead of 
Jabots of lace down the front there may be only 
very full gathered frills, one of which is set di- 
rectly on the edge, while the other laps upon it. 
For elderly ladies these mantles are cut much 
longer, but retain the same shape. 

For midsummer mantles there are black gren- 
adines, brocaded with velvet in large flower de- 
signs, made up over a colored Surah lining either 
of strawberry or terra-cotta red, or mandarin or- 
ange, stem green, or the bright pepita yellow. 

ese are most often visites with high-shoulder- 
ed slecves, and are trimmed with Spanish guipure 


lace frills studded at intervals with velvet ribbon 
loops. There is a standing wired collar covered 
with these lace frills and velvet loops. 

Another novelty for summer wraps is cash- 
mere of pale blue, cream-color, or beige shades 
made up in fichus, and embroidered with cres- 
cent designs all over, then a border partly of sou- 
tache and partly embroidery, and finished with a 
Chinese fringe tied in the hem and knotted be- 
low. These are for young ladies to wear with 
white muslin and light dresses on summer even- 
ings at the watering-places, while for those who 
are older there are black cashmere fichus of large 
size, with the gay colors of India cashmeres used 
in the palms, crescents, and fringes with which 
they are trimmed; those entirely black are also 
shown. 

SPRING BONNETS. 


Further importations of millinery show pokes 
of medium size for carriage and country use, with 
rather small bonnets for full dress and for gen- 
eral wear in city streets. The fish-wife poke 
pinched into a point above the forehead is very 
largely imported for ladies ; this shape is said to 
be the popular one with Parisiennes at present, 
but it failed to find favor here this winter except 
for children, misses, and very young ladies. It 
is now made more becoming by full frills of lace 
that are on the brim both inside and outside, and 
may be better liked as a summer bonnet. Gold 
lace, black lace, and the new cashmere laces, as 
well as those of leather-color, are fully gathered 
or pleated around the brims of many bonnets. 
With the substantial black English straw bon- 
nets velvet is much used for a trimming, and it 
is the whim of the season to use yellow in nearly 
all black bonnets, either in gold cords, gold lace, 
tinsel pompons, or an aigrette, or else in bright 
yellow flowers — dandelions, marigolds, button 
daisies, chrysanthemums, marguerites, golden- 
rod, and Marshal Neil roses. 

Black lace bonnets are of black net cut from 
the piece, or of many rows of black lace made up 
over a yellow silk or gilt gauze foundation, or 
else they have some frills of gold-lace among the 
black lace frills. Some large jet beads and jet 
buckles are also in these black lace bonnets, and 
there are bows of loops of black velvet ribbon 
all perked up in a defiant way, or as if blown 
apart by the wind, and to these are added ends 
of the ribbon cut in forks or notches, Shirred 
crowns of gilt net or gauze flutings are very hand- 
some for small bonnets with lace crowns, and 
there are tinsel nets wrought with cashmere col- 
ors for making large pouf crowns. A puff of the 
silk gauze and another puff of black velvet edge 
these small gilt bonnets, and a jabot of white lace 
is on the brim, with gilt wheat amid the lace, a 
white marabout panache is on the left side, and 
the strings are of narrow black velvet. For oth- 
er light dress bonnets there is a covering of pearl- 
beaded white net over pale stem green silk on the 
crown, with a puff of strawberry red velvet all 
around the edge, while the high cluster of Howers 
that nearly covers the brim has many pale green 
velvet leaves, with a few pink roses among them. 
There are also very dressy new flower bonnets 
with the brim covered with small red berries, and 
the crown with strawberry leaves, and the strings 
of narrow red velvet ribbon; or else there are 
Marshal Niel roses on the brim, with the green 
leaves of these roses covering the crown. The 
coronet wreaths of small flowers thickly clustered 
on small white straw bonnets are especially pretty 
when made of lilacs or forget-me-nots. There 
are also made up flower crowns of small button 
daisies in all the new pink and red shades, with a 
row of green leaves around them, to be used with 
lace brims. . 

Dark-colored straw bonnets will be most used 
for general purposes, and are easily trimmed by 
a full how of velvet ribbon on the top, and bands 
around the crown, or else, more dressily, with a 
high cluster of flowers on the top or toward the 
left side in front of the crown. There may be 
one, two, and even three pairs of narrow velvet 
or ottoman ribbon strings, or else a single pair 
much wider, varying from an inch and a third to 
two inches in width. Very pretty small bonnets 
of straw are made to represent striped grasses, 
and the basket bonnets imitating twigs, osiers, 
ete., are in several varieties, some of which are 
meant for midsummer use in the country, while 
others of hollow straw cords of very fine quality 
are for city and carriage bonnets. Basket bon- 
nets are worn without lining, and require merely 
a large velvet ribbon bow on top or a bunch of 
flowers for trimming. 

Large English styles are seen among round 
hats, and there are also small shapes like a com- 
bination of the Derby and English turbans, with 
round crown and very high rolled brims. Fea- 
thers are still used on round hats in great pro- 
fusion, and many milliners protest against using 
flowers for them; still, many of the imported 
hats have both flowers and feathers. Bands of 
velvet ribbon high up around the crown trim 
these hats stylishly, with a large bow and ends 
on one side, and ostrich feathers on the left and 
down the back. The brims are lined with vel- 
vet and bound with galloon in which there is 
gilt braid, or else there is a velvet cord on the 
edge twined with gold cord. 


PARASOLS. 


The materials for new parasols are ottoman 
silks, satins, watered silks, and brocades lined 
with white or with colored silk, and the trim- 
mings are Spanish and guipure lace frills, bor- 
ders of embroidery or of soutache, and a kind of 
tab fringe of the silk falling over a deep frill of 
lace, There is an unusual variety in the shapes 
given to the handles of parasols, which are made 
of natural sticks of bamboo, wangee, or olive 
wood, bent and twisted at the end into fantas- 
tic shapes that form rings, coils, or branch-like 
pieces; an elephant’s tusk, inlaid with silver or 
gold, is placed across the stick as a bandle, and 


there are crescents, balls, and knobs of shell, 
ivory, or silver. One of the new shapes, called 
the Pyrenees, has a very long stick, tied with rib- 
bon, and a long tip like an alpenstock, such as 
Madame Raymond mentioned in a recent letter. 
Another shape, called the Boulevard, was intro- 
duced last season, and promises to be very popu- 
lar next summer, especially with young ladies. 
This is a flat parasol with a canopy top, and is 
made up in all the new colors to be used next 
summer at the watering-places ; these are of ei- 
ther silk or satin in crushed strawberry, shrimp 
pink, white, fawn, olive, and other colors to match 
costumes, or to brighten up dark toilettes. Pon- 
gee silks, plain and with chintz figures, are also 
used again, and the black parasol that may be 
worn with almost any dress is shown in all the 
stylish materials, with frills of lace or embrvidery 
for trimming. 
EASTER CARDS. 


The Easter cards are very beautiful this sea- 
son, and the American cards are preferred to 
those that are imported, because of the pretty 
design found on the back as well as on the face. 
They come in plain cards, in long panels, double 
cards with fringed edges, and as banners sus- 
pended by a white cord with pendent balls at 
each corner, and. fringed all around. Spring 
flowers, Easter eggs, butterflies, bees, birds on the 
wing, doves, crosses, and other designs emblem- 
atic of the Resurrection are used for their deco- 
ration. The passion-flower in its rich color, white 
FEaster-lilies, and fleurs-de-lis have beautiful gold- 
en butterflies hovering about them, and these 
flowers are also twined around crosses of wood 
or of silvered surface. One of the new folded 
cards has a large Easter lily on the silver pages 
outside, while inside are appropriate verses, with 
a vine of flowers bordering the edge. Another 
elaborate card in book form, with silver ground 
and lilies on the cover, has white satin leaves, 
with lilies-of-the-valley and butterflies painted by 
hand, and some Easter verses. A favorite single 
card has a white dove descending with a branch 
of blossoms in its beak, and an Easter greeting 
is printed below. Among the figure cards are 
quaintly dressed little maidens carrying baskets 
of egyvs as Easter offerings. One of the prettiest 
series has nests of birds’ eggs amid flowers, with 
bees flying near. Another most artistic scries 
has a flight of golden butterflies or a flock of 
small birds against a clear blue sky. Felicia 
Bridges, Mrs. Whitney, Miss Humphrey, Thomas 
Moran, Harry Beard, and other well-known artists 
furnished designs for these cards. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorn & Tayior; STERN 
Brotuers; Wortuineton, Suirn, & Co.; AITKEN, 
Son, & Co.; Wricut, Brotugrs, & Co.; and L. 
Parana & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


AT Mra. W. K. Vanpersit’s fancy ball the 
Star Quadrille will be illustrated by the clectric 
light if possible, aud each lady will carry a small 
electric battery. 

—The three-story house next to the old Charter 
Street burying-yround, in Salem, mentioned in 
Doctor Grinshawe’s Secret, is where HAWTHORNE 
made love to his wife, aud probably where they 
were married. 

—Mrs. MCELROY, the President's sister, is a 
fine musician, and sings well. 

—A free public library, ten-pin alley, and tem- 

eranee pool-room are supported in Ballardvale, 
Massachusetts, by Mr. J. P. BRADLEE, owner of 
large woollen mills there, where he also sup- 
ports a fire company of fifty members, and pro- 
vides a free course of winter lectures and en- 
tertuinments. 

—Mr. GeorGE RIDDLE fs said to bear a strong 
resemblance to the lute actor HARRY MONTAGUE, 

—Mr. FRANK MILLET, the artist, says that Miss 
ANDERSON is the first actress to wear the geuu- 
ine classic Greek costume on the stage. 

—A memorial tablet has been placed on the 
house occupied by SAMUEL F. B. Morse in 1830 
by the municipality of Rome, 

—The remiining granddaughter of THomas 
JEFFERSON, Mrs. SEPTIMIA RANDOLPH MEILKLE- 
HAM, has beeu granted a peusion of fifty dollars 
amonth, 

—In view of the recent sale of Enwin For- 
REST’S theatrical wardrobe, it has been asked 
who secured his mantle. 

—The trusteeship of the work-house at Bridge- 
water, made vacant by the resignation of Mrs. 
JAMES T. FIELDS, has been offered by Governor 
BuTLER to Miss Maky ABIGAIL DopGE (Gail 
Hamilton), 

—On Washington’s Birthday Mr. JaMEs Rus- 
SELL LOWELL held a reception in London, and 
Miss GENEVIEVE WakD, Right Hon. Lyon Piay- 
Farr, and Rey. NewMaNn Hace were among the 
guests. 

—A fund is being raised by the Garnett Li- 
brary Association, of Lincoln University, for a 
monument to the late United States Minister to 
Liberia, Rev. HENRY HIGHLAND GARNETT, over 
his grave ut Monrovia, and FREDERICK Doua- 
Lass is chosen treasurer of the fund. 

—SaLvin1 is to give a performance in Boston 
for the benetit of the sufferers of the Westeru 
floods, and tuke the part of auctioneer at the 
sale of te seats. 

—Professor MARIA MITCHELL, of Vassar Col- 
lege, will send photographs and print drawings 
of sun, moon, and stars, the results of her own 
observations and those of her advanced classes, 
to the women of the Educational and Industrial 
Union, for their exhibit at the New England 
Manutacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute of 1883. 
Rose HERSCHEL, Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S daugh- 
ter, will also send similar objects. 

—A painting which Mr. BLaIng bought at the 
sale of the CALVERT effects, and which that fam- 
ily inherited from their ancestor, Lord BaLti- 
MORE, one of the court of Cuar es I., when 
RvuBENS was sent there as an ambassador, turns 
out to be a Rubens. 

—Austin, Texas, is soon to be visited by Gen- 
eral Diaz, of Mexico, with twenty-three officers. 

—Owing to his display ud oa at the In- 
ternational Exhibition at Antwerp, VacsLav 
Brozik, who is now painting bis largest pic- 
ture, ‘ The Condemnation of John Huss at the 


Council of Constance,” was made a Chevalier 
of the Order of Leopold, together with BasTLeN 
LepaGE and JULES LEFEBVRE. 

—ALLAN ARTHUR, the President's son, has 
earned yreat praise at Princeton by his character 
and his attention to his studies. 

—The site for a college building in Kingston, 
New Hampshire, hus been bought by Major Ep- 
wakD 8. Sanborn, of Boston, at an expense of 
nearly seventy-five thousand dollars, to which he 
intends to add an endowment. 

—The education of Wagner's son SIEGFRIED 
has been undertaken by the King of Bavaria. 
He visited WaGnen’s tomb alone at midnight 
lately. He conducts himself sometimes in a 
similar vein to WaGNER's heroes, 

—One of the most agreeable novels of Mrs. 
O.teuant is suid to be It was a Lover and his 
Lass, which is printed in the ‘Franklin Square 
Library.” Mrs. OLIPHANT was the intimate 
friend and confidante of Mra, THoMAS CARLYLE. 

—A bronze statue of the historian Epoak 
Quiner is being completed for the town of 
Bourg by Armé Min.et. 

—Another professional beauty, Mrs. Corn- 
WALLIS West, is to favor America with the light 
of her countenance at the British Legation in 
Washington. 

—Like any quiet gentleman in Rome, King 
HuMBERT goes ubout in a T-cart. Such was the 
simplicity of the equipage of the King and Queen 
that when they went to call on the Czar and his 
wife, when those worthies were last in Rome, 
they got through the guards with difficulty. 

—Mrs. SaMvEt Briaut, JOHN BRIGHT’S sister- 
in-law, who is visiting in Washington, is as deaf 
as HARRIET MARTINEAU was. 

—Mrs. GLADSTONE has no knack at dressing. 
She usunlly wears a rusty black silk, shapeless 
boots, und gloves en suile. She saves her money 
for the poor. 

—Twelve years before his death, and when his 
English was imperfect, Dor& told Epwarp Kina 
that he intended to go to America, and wanted 
to see the “ Rock Mountains” before he died. 

—A coat of arms with two wolves as support- 
ers has been adopted by Lord WOLSELEY, show- 
ing the derivation of the name. 

—The monks of the abbey of Tréfontane now 
live in the abbey the year round, since the plant- 
ing of eucalyptus-trees on the Roman Campagna 
and the cultivation of the land have robbed the 
atmosphere of malaria in great measure. 

—Cuen Towers, Highgate, England, a fine 
mansion, with several acres of grounds, has been 
bought by IsMaIL, the ex-Khedive, for his home. 

—The Carnival at Nice wag attended by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, who sut iv a balcony, aud was pelt- 
ed with confetti. 

— The Star of the Sun,”’ the order conferred 
on the Princess Bismarck by the Shab of Per- 
sia, the highest decoration of Persia, is so large 
that it half covers the ball-room bodice, 

—Lovis Bianc’s cat, which awaited him ev- 
ery night on the stairs on his return from the 
Chamber of Deputies, died of grief a few days 
after his death, having refused to eat or drink. 

—CasrpaR MOLNAR, 4 Christian” merchant, 
while the attacks upon the Jews of Hungary are 


—ARABI and his fellow-exiles wish that 
daughters should enjoy the same advantages us 
their sons, and are quite willing that they should 
be instructed in Christianity, believing them al- 
ready too well versed in the Koran to change 
their religion. ARABI bimselflearus English in 
order to read the newspapers. 

—A carved satin-wood bedstead on exhibition 
in Paris, ordered by an Indian prince, has Jarge 
plites of repousse silver; the four corners are 
statues of Greek, Italian, French, and Spanish 
girls, with movable eyes, and with gold snuke 
bracelets twisted around the wrists of the hunds 
which hold the fans they are supposed to be 
waving over the dreamer, while the mattress is 
a music-box playing airs from GOUNOD when any 
one lies down on It. 

—The Queen's birthday gift to AnTHUR, Duke 
of Connaught, was an Egyptian Sphinx of onyx, 
in commemoration of his Egyptian exploits. 

—The first baptism in York minster since 1804 
took place a week or two since, The daughter 
of Sir WALTER Scott’s friend, Mr. MorkITT, of 
Rokeby, was the last subject of baptism there. 

—Mrs. ANTHONY TROLLOPE has gone to Italy, 
and her adopted daughter, of whom Mr. TROL- 
LOPE was very fond, is visiting in Englund. 

—An engagement, it is understood, will soon 
be announced between the Princess VicTorra of 
Hesse, the Queen’s granddaughter, and the im- 
mensely wealthy hereditary Grand Duke of 
Baden. 

—No more flagrant example of the blessings 
of being taxed for the support of an aristocracy 
can be found than in the fact that for the im- 
mense estate of Chatsworth the Duke of Devon- 
shire is taxed but about two hundred and eighty 
dollars; for Blenheim, the Duke of Marlborough 
pays a tax of eighty-five dollars; for Woburn 
Abbey, the Duke of Bedford pays a hundred and 
thirty dollars; and for the famous old place of 
Hatlield, Lord Salisbury pays a hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 

—Mr. BurNAND, editor of Punch, and author 
of Happy Thoughts, is forty-six years old, below 
middle height, with regular features, dark blue 
eyes, overhanging brows, closely cropped bair 
(getting gray), a beard and mustache, genial ex- 
pression, and rotund figure. He jests incessant- 
ly. He has been twice married, and has fourteen 
children, THACKERAY Was supposed to be the 
author of his tirst burlesque novel, Mokeanna, 

—The position of Professor of Arabic in Cain- 
vrige University, England, made vacant by the 
death of Professor PALMER, has been filled by 
Mr. RoBERTSON SMiTH, the Biblical scholar. 

—The young wile of Sir Jutivs BENEDICT, 
one of his finest pupils, has large liquid brown 
eyes, sweet manners, and delicate health. Sir 
JULIUS recently composed music for forty con- 
secutive hours uurelieved by sleep or food. 

—Rev. W. B. Greener, of Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, is the great-grandnephew of General 
NATHANIEL GREENE of Revolutionary renown, 
while Lis wife is the General's great-granddaugh- 


ter. 

—The father of the Right Hon. W. H. Sairn, 
one of the most successful public men of Eny- 
land, now First Lord of the Admiralty, once kept 
a news stand in an obscure street, afterward e3- 
tablished a newspaper booth ata railway station, 
soon after almost controlling the newspaper- 
selling business in London, and realizing a for- 
tune of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year. 


at their height, has bequeathed his so enpttam e 
erty to the Jewish school at Sulnok. “x, aa 


Lace Collars.—Crochet Irish Point. 
Figs. 1-4. 


TueseE collars are worked in erochet with very 
fine cotton and a fine needle. Fig. 1 is composed 
of detached leaves and rosettes, which are work- 
ed separately, and then 
connected by an imitation 
guipure ground formed of 
chain stitch bars inter- 
spersed with loops or pi- 
cots. For each of the 
leaves work the raised cen- 
tre by winding the thread 
tifteen times around a fine 
lead-pencil or a 
coarse — knitting- 
needle, slip off the 
coils, and work 26 
se. (single croclict) 
around them for 
the Ist round. In 
the 2d round work 
1 si. (slip stitch) 
around the upright 
back veins of ev- 
ery sc. in the Ist 


— 


next 3 ch., 10 se. around the next 6 ch 

around the next 3 ch., 1 sl. on the same ieee 

the last of the preceding 9 se., turn, 20 se. on & 

next 18 se., working 2 each on the middle 2 9 Pa 
’ 


on the following 9 sc., 


9 
2 sc. on the next 2 ge, in 


the preceding round ; repeat the pattern from + 
to + 3 times, but in the first 


repetition connect the first 8 
of the 80 se. with the last 8 
of the previous 9 se.+ close 
with 6 sc. on the last 6 st, in 
the round. 6th round.—§8 
ch., 6 se, on the first 6 se, in 
the preceding round, 1 short 
de., 24 de., and 1 short de, 


on the next 29 
sc. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 short 
de., 10 de. and 1 
short de. on each 
of the next two 
scallops, 1 short 
de., 16 de, and 1 
short de. around 
the following 
scallop, 1 short 
de., 10 de, and 1 
short de. around 
each of the next 


to scallops,then e 
we 
| ® 
yi! 
1 
; w 
Brocapg anp Satin Mervertrecx Brocapr ann Satin Eventrxa Dress, 4 
Evening Drrss.—lronxr.—[ For Back, For description see Supplement. i 
7 see Page 188.] Ih 
For description see Supplement. 
| 
fa 
h 
i. . +a j 
Fig. 1.—Bratwep Camet’s-nair Dress.—Cot Fig. 2.—Portin “anp Figurep Vetvet Dress. 
Pattern, No. 3399: Basque, Over-Skirt, Cur Parrern, No. 3400; Basque, Over-Skirt, Sie 
Exsnoieren Wore Baskek oe ae 20 = st ‘ ie ae 20 ae ae a Mirror with EmpromwereD FRAME. 
3 mes i or description see Supplemen or pattern and description see Supplemen For design and description see Supplement, 

For design see Supplement, No. XI, Fig. 52. No. IL, Figs. 13-17. Bs v., Fle Sander , ; 
round. 8d round.—31 se. on the 26 sl. in the preceding round, increasing 1 short de., 24 de. and 1 short de. around the next 22 se., 5 se. on the next . 
at regular intervals. 4th round,—36 se. around the 81 se. in the preceding 5 se., 28 se. on the last 28 of the 58 ch. at the beginning of the round, at the Fi 
round, 5th round.—7 se. around the first 7 st., + 16 ch. (chain stitch), 1 same time catching in the first 28, 3 se. around the middle 2 of the 58 ch., ny 
de. (double crochet) on the 8th of the 16 ch., 3 ch., 1 de. on the 4th of the 28 sc. on the free veins of the first 28 ch., 4 se. on the next 4 se., fasten off. 
16 ch,, 3 ch., 2 se, on the next 2 se., turn, 4 sc. around each of the next two This completes one leaf. For each small rosette work 12 ch., and close into t 
3 ch., 12 se. around the following 8 ch., 4 se. around each of the next two 8 a ring with 1 sl, then work 24 se. around it, and 1 sl. on the first of the 24; 
ch., 1 sl. on the last se. worked on the cirele, turn, 30 se, on the last 28 se., next work 6 times alternately 7 ch. and 1 se. on the following 4th of the 24 fe 


se., then + 6 se., of which the 2d and 3d, 3d and 4th, 


working 2 each on the middle 2, 2 se. on the next 2 
and 4th and 5th are separated by a p. (picot, com- 


se. in the preeeding round; repeat twice from Fig. 1.—Lace Conrar.—Crocuet Iris 


Poinr.—|[See Fig. 3.] 


+, but in each repetition connect the 
first 8 of the 30 sc. with the last 8 
of the 80 se. in the preceding 
pattern, putting the needle 
through a st. of the latter 
before inserting it at the 
st. on which the se. is 


posed of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of them) 


around the next 7 ch., 6 se, of which 
the 2d and 3d, and 4th and 5th, are 
separated by a p., around the fol- 
lowing 7 ch. ; repeat twice from 
x; close with 1 sl. on the 
first sc. in the round, Con. 
nect the sprigs and ro- 


to be worked, and 
working off the st. 
together with the 
veins of the se.; 
after the second 
repetition work 
1 sc. on the 
next st, in the 
preceding 
round, turn, 

9 sc. on the 
last 9 of the 


settes at the stitches ; 
shown in Fig. 8, which 
gives a section in full 
size, by means of 
chain stitch bars 
that are ornament 
ed with picots, con- 
necting to the fig- 
ures with either 
a single or @ 
double crochet, 


Fig. 2.—Lace Contar.—Crocuer Inisit 
Potnt.—[See Fig. 4.] 


preceding 30 according to the 
se., 10 ch. 1 illustration, and 


working back 
in slip stitch 
over the Gh. of 
the bars wher- 
ever it is neces- 
sary to reach @ 


de, on the 4th 
of them, 3 ch., 
1 sl. on the 
last of the 9 
se,, turn, 4 se. 
around — the 


“& 
Watt-Pocget. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
Pee Fig ae” 
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Fig. 8.—Scertox or Crocaer Counar, Fic. 1.—Fuut Size. 
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int. Work 8 rounds entirely 
sae the collar. The first of 
these consists of single de. sepa- 
rated by 2ch., 1 p., and 2 ch. The 
second is composed of single de. 
rated by 5 ch., worked around 
the ch. of the preceding round, 
For the last round finish the upper 


sepa 


edge by working 6 sc. 
around every 5 ch., 
and around the ends 
and bottom work as 
follows: * 12 se. 
around the next and 
the following 5 ch. to- 
gether, 7 ch., connect 
to the 4th of the pre- 
ceding 12 sc., 10 sc., 
the 3d and 4th, 5th 
and 6th, and 7th and 
8th, separated by 1 p., 
around the 7 ch.; re- 
peat from *, but at 
the middle of a scallop, 
and in the hollow be- 
tween scallops, vary as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. A narrow mus- 
lin band is joined to 
the top of the collar. 
The cuff to match is 
made ten inches long. 

The collar Fig. 2 is 
composed of 3 rows 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


CasuMERE Evestna Dress. 

Back.—[For Front, see 
Page 188.] 

For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Stre ror Caiup From 2 70 5 
Years o1p.—Back anv Front.—Cut Pat- 
tern, No. 8405: Price, 15 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 18-24, 


the coils and hold them 
between thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand, 
and work 36 te. (treble 
crochet) around the cir- 
cle, closing with 1 se. on 
the first of them ; then, 
to finish the rosette, 
work 12 times alter. 
nately 5 ch. and 1 se. 
on the following 5th st. 
Work every following 
one in the same man- 
her, but connect the 
middle ch. of the 5 in 
the 11th and 12th ch. 
scallops to the middle 
ch. in the 5th and 6th 
scallops of the preced- 
ing rosette. Work the 
same number of rosettes 
for the top and the bot- 
tom row, about 20 will 
be required, and one 
more for the middle row. 
Connect the scallops of 
the middle row to those 
of the top row, and those 
in the bottom row to the 
middle row, in the man- 
ner shown in the illus- 
tration. Edge the front 
and the bottom of the 
collar as follows: 1st 
round. — Alternately 1 
8e, around the next 5 
ch.and 5 ch. 2d round. 
—Alternately 1 se, 
around the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round 
and 7 ch. 3d round.— 
Work as in the preced- 
ing round, but in every 
hollow between two scai- 
lops catch together the 

_ch. on both sides 
with 1 se. Continue this 
tound across the upper 
edge as follows: 2 ch., 
1 de, 2 ch., and 1 de, 
around the edge st. of the 
2d and 1st rounds, then 
2 ch, * 1 de. around 
the next 5 ch. of the 
Next rosette, twice alter- 
nately 2 ch. and 1 sc, 
around the next 5 ch., 
then 2 ch., 1 de. around 
the following 5 ch., 3 
ch., 2 te., the upper veins 
worked off together 
around the last 5 ch. of 
this and the first 5 ch. of 
the next rosette, 3 ch. ; 


Fig. 1.—Pcaip Woot Dress with Cape.—Cut Pat- 
TERN, No. 3396: PoLonalsk AND TrimMeD Skirt, 
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Dress or Prats anp Inpta Fiecrep Woon 


Baok.—[For Frout, see Page 189.)—Cur Pat- 
trrn, No. 3401: Panter Basque, Over- 
Skirt, anp Skirt, 20 Cents Fac. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-12. 


of small rosettes, which 
are begun separately, 
and connected in the 
course of the work. A 
section in full size is 
shown in Fig. 4. For 
each rosette wind the 
thread 25 times around 
a pencil about three- 
quarters of an inch in 
circumference, slip off 


25 Cents EacH; Cape, 10 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 25. 
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Fig. 2.—Casuuerr Dress.—Cct Pat- 
Tenn, No, 8897: Basque, Over-Skirt, 
AND Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH. 

For description see Supplement. 


CHECKED Sirk Dress TRIMMED WITH 


\CK.—[ For Front, 
188. | 


For description see Supplement. 


Fans.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Sev iinstyations on page 180. 

Tue fan shown in Fig 
1 has ebonized sticks 
with gilt ornamentation, 
and oa black satin leaf, 
which is decorated with 


embroidered vellow ivises, 
Fig. 2 has sticks of dark 
brown wood, and an olive 
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ry 


Page 189.] 


repeat from *, and close the upper 


edge ¢ 


us it began. 


4th round.— 


Work around the front and sides 
alternately 6 ch., the middle 2 sep- 
arated by 1 picot, composed of 5 
ch. and 1 se. on the first of them, 
and 1 se, around the next 7 ch.; 


Brocapr anp VELVET Dress, 
3ack.—| For Front, see 


For description see Supplement. 


in the hollow between scallops 


work asin the 8d round; 
along the upper edge 
alternately 1 ch. and 1 
de. on the following 
2d st. 


Pen -Wiper. 

Tuis pen-wiper is 
made of narrow strips 
of black cloth notched 
at the edges, which are 
rolled up, and held to- 
gether by a red velvet 
band somewhat nar- 
rower. The velvet is 
ornamented with a net- 
work of old gold silk 
cord and faney stitches 
in blue and gold-color- 
ed silk, and is edged 
with narrow — tassel 
fringe. Thehandleisa 
miniature shaw] strap, 
made either of light 
leather, or of ribbon 
wire covered with silk, 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Apron For CutLp From 1 
To 4 Years oLp.—Fnoxt axp Back.—Cvt 
Parrern, No. 8406: Price, 15 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. IX., Figs. 47-49. 
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Fig. 3.—Dress oF PLatn and Ficcrep 
Woor.—Cert Patrern, No. 3398: Basqur, 
Over-Skirt, aNd Skirt, 20 CENTS EACH. 


For description see Supplement. 


satin leaf, with painted 
sprays of pink roses, 
as shown in the iilus- 
tration. 


Work-Basket,. 


See illustration on p. 180. 

Tur basket is of gild- 
ed wicker-work, lined 
with old gold satin, and 
decorated on each side 
with a valance of cop- 
per-colored velveteen 
ornamented with an ap- 
pliqné in Spanish em- 
broidery. Each valance 
is cut thirteen inches 
deep and ten inches 
long, which is the dis- 
tance between the han- 
dies. It is rounded 
at the hottom, lined 
with foundation, and 
hemmed down at the 
edge. The design tor 
the embroidery is given 
in Fig. 52, Supplement. 
Transfer the outlines to 
écru linen, and define 
them with a fine gold 
cord sewed down with 
wide button-hole stitch- 
es in silk twist, forming 
the cord into loops at 
regular intervals as seen 
on the design; where 
these loops touch an 
adjacent outline they 
ave fastened in by a 
button-hole stitch, and 
where two or more of 
them meet they are link- 
ed together, Edge the 
central figure in yellow 
silk button-hole stitch- 
es, and fill in the sur- 
face in feather stitch 
with two shades of 
pink silk. The drooping 
flower is in dull blue, 
and the arabesques are 
in shades of olive silk. 
After completing the 
work,cut away the linen 
ground) from around 
and between the fig- 
ures, and apply the em- 
broidery on the vel- 
veteen. The upper edge 
of the basket and the 
foot are bound with vel- 
veteen. The valances 
are taken up by three 
pleats, and fastened on 
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the basket with the ends covered by fan-pleatings 
of velveteen lined with old gold satin. A narrow 
crochet border in tinselled cord and copper-color- 
ed silk covers the inner edge of the binding. The 
lower edge of the valances and the handles are 
trimmed with ball tassels of copper-colored silk. 


YOLANDE. 
[Cortinued from front page.) 


sister, regarding him with a curious look. “ Are 
you going to install her as mistress of the 
Towers 2” 

“Take her to Lynn!” he said, with a scornful 
laugh. “Yes, I should think so! Cage her up 
with that old cat, indeed !” 

“She is my aunt as well as yours, and I will 
not have her spoken of like that,” said Mrs. Gra- 
ham, sharply. 

“She is my aunt,” said this young man; “and 
she is yours; and she is an old cat as well. Nev- 
er mind, Polly. You will see such things at Lynn 
as your small head never dreamed of. The place 
has just been starved for want of money. You 
must see that when you think of Inverstroy: look 
how well everything is done there. And then, 
when you consider how we have been working to 
pay off scores run up by other people—that seems 
rather hard, doesn’t it?” 

“T don’t think so—I don’t think so at all !” his 
sister said, promptly. “Our family may have 
made mistakes in polities; but that was better 
than always truckling to the winning side. We 
have nothing to be ashamed of. And you ought 
to be very glad that so much of the land remains 
ours.” 

“Well, you will see what can be made of it,” 
her brother said, confidently. “I don’t regret 
now the long struggle to keep the place together ; 
and once we get back Corrievreak, we'll have the 
water-shed for the march again.” 

His face brightened up at this prospect. 

“That will be something, Polly ?” he said, gay- 
ly. “What a view there is from the tops all 
along that march! You've got the whole of In- 
verness-shire spread out around you like a map. 
I think it was £8000 my grandfather got for 
Corrievreak ; but I suppose Sir John will want 
£15,000. I know he is ready to part with it, for 
it is of little use to him; it does not lie well with 
his forest. But if we had it back—and with the 
sheep taken off Allt-nam-ba—” 

“Jim says you ought to make Corrievreak the 
sanctuary,” his sister remarked ; and indeed she 
seemed quite a3 much interested as he in these 
jovful forecasts. 

“Why, of course. There couldn’t be a better—” 

“And I was saying that if you planted the 
Rushen slopes, and built a good large comfort- 
able lodge there, you would get a far better rent 
for the forest. You know it isn’t like the old 
days, Archie: the people who come from the 
south now come because it is the fashion; and 
they must have a fine house for their friends—” 

“Yes, and hot luncheons sent up the hill, 
with champagne glasses and table napkins !” said 
he. “No more biscuits and a flask to last you 
from morning till night. The next thing will be 
a portable dining-table that can be taken up into 
one of the corries ; and then they will have finger- 
glasses, I suppose, after lunch. No matter. For 
there is another thing, my sweet Mrs. Graham, 
that perhaps you have not considered: it may 
come to pass that, as time goes on, we may not 
have to let the forest at all. That would be much 
better than being indebted to your tenant for a 
dav’s stalking in your own forest.” 

And then it seemed to strike him that all this 
planning and arranging—on the basis of Yo- 
lande’s fortune—sounded just a little bit mer- 
cenary, 

“To hear us talking like this,” said he, with a 
lauch, “any one would imagine that I was mar- 
rying in order to improve the Lynn estate. Well, 
we haven’t quite come to that yet, I hope. If it 
were merely a question of money, I could have 
gone to America, as I said. That would have 
heen the market for the only kind of goods I’ve 
got to sell. No. I don’t think any one can bring 
that against me.” 

“}, for one, would not think of accusing you of 
any such thing,” said his sister, warmly. “TI 
hope you would have more pride. Jim was poor 
enough when I married him.” 

“Now if I were marrying for money,” said he 
—and he seemed eager to rebut this charge—“ TI 
would have no scruples at all about asking Yo- 
lande to go and live at Lynn. Of course it would 
be a very economical arrangement, But would 
I? I should think not. I wouldn't have her 
shut up there for anything. But I hope she will 
like the house, as a visitor, and get on well with 
my father and my aunt. Don't you think she 
will produce a good impression? What I hope 
for most of all is that Jack Melville may take a 
fancy to her. That would settle it in a minute, 
you know. Whatever Melville approves, that is 
right—at the Towers or anywhere else. It’s his 
cheek, you know. He believes in himself, and ev- 
erybody else believes in him, It isn’t only at 
Gress that he is the dominie. ‘He is a scholar 
and a gentleman’—that is my beloved auntie’s 
pet phrase, as if his going to Oxford on the 
strength of the Ferguson scholarship made him 
an authority on the right construction of a salm- 
on ladder.” 

“Ts that the way you speak of your friends be- 
hind their back ?” 

“Well, he jumps upon me considerable,” said 
he, frankly; “and F may as well take it out of 
him when he is at Gress and lam in Egypt. No 
matter. If he takes a fancy to Yolande it will 
be all right. That is how they do with cigars 
and wines in London— specially selected and ap- 
proved by Messrs. So-and-so.’ It is a guarantee 
of genuine quality. And so it will be ‘ Yolande 
Winterbourne, approved by Jack Melville, of 
Monaglen, and forwarded on to Lynn Towers,’” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“Tf that is all, that can be easily managed,” 
said his sister, cheerfully. “When she is with 
us at Inverstroy we will take her over to call on 
Mrs. Bell.” 

“JT know what Mrs, Bell will call her—I know 
the very phrase: she will say, ‘She is a bonnie 
doo, that.’ The old lady is rather proud of the 
Scotch she picked up in the south.” 

“She ought to be prouder of the plunder she 
picked up further south still, She ‘drew up wi? 
glaiket Englishers at Carlisle Ha’’ to some pur- 
pose.” 

“Yes; and Jack Melville will have every pen- 
ny of it; and a good solid nest-egg it must be by 
this time. Iam certain the old lady has an eye 
on Monaglen. What an odd thing it would be if 
Melville were to have Monaglen handed over to 
him just as we were getting back Corrievreak ! 
I think there are some curious changes in store in 
that part of the world.” 

At this point Mrs. Graham pulled up her sorry 
steed, and waited until the rest of the cavalcade 
came along. 

“Yolande dear,” said she, in a tone of remon- 
strance, “why don’t you come on in front, and 
get less of the dust %” 

Yolande did as she was bid. 

“T have been so much interested,” said she, 
brightly. “What a chance it is to learn about 
Afghanistan and Russia—from one who knows, 
as Colonel Graham does! You read and read in 
Parliament; but they all contradict each other. 
And Colonel Graham is quite of my papa’s opin- 
ion. 

“Well, now, the stupidity of it!’ said pretty 
Mrs, Graham, with an affected petulance. “ You 
people have been talking away about Afghanis- 
tan, and Archie and I have been talking away 
about the Highlands—in the African desert. 
What is the use of it? We ought to talk about 
what is around us.” 

“T propose,” said the Master of Lynn, “that 
Yolande gives us a lecture on the antiquities of 
Karnac.” 

“Do you know, then, that I could %” said she. 
“But not this Karnae. No; the one in Brittany. 
I lived near it at Auray, for a long time, before 1 
was taken to the Chateau.” 

“My dear Yolande,” exclaimed Mrs. Graham, 
“if you will tell us about yourself, and your early 
life, and all that, we will pack off all the mum- 
mies and tombs and pillars that ever existed.” 

“ But there is no story at all, except a sad one,” 
said the girl, “My uncle was a French gentle- 
man—ah, so kind he was!—and one day in the 
winter he was shot in the woods when he and the 
other gentlemen were out. Oh, it must have been 
terrible when they brought him home—not quite 
dead! But they did not tell me; and perhaps I 
was too young to experience all the misery. But 
it killed my aunt, who had taken me away from 
England when my mother died. She would not 
see any one; she shut herself up; then one morn- 
ing she was found dead; and then they sent for 
my father, and he took me to the ladies at the 
Chateau. That is all. Perhaps if I had been 
older I should have understood it more, and been 
more grieved ; but now, when I look back at Au- 
ray and our living there, I think mostly of the 
long drives with my aunt, when my uncle was 
away at the chase, and often and often we drove 
along the peninsula of Quiberon, which not every 
one visits. And was it a challenge, then,” she 
added, in a brighter way, “about a lecture on 
Carnac? Oh, I can give you one very easily, 
For I have read all the books about it, and I can 
give you all the theories about it, each of which 
is perfectly self-evident, and all of them quite con- 
tradictory, Shall begin? It was a challenge.” 

“No, Yolande, I would far rather hear your 
own theory,” said he, gallantly. 

“Mine? I have not the vanity,” she said, 
lightly.“ But this is what all the writers do not 
know, that besides the Jong rows of stones in 
the open plains—oh, hundreds and thousands, so 
thick that all the farm-houses and the stone 
walls have been built of them—besides these, all 
through the woods, wherever you go, you come 
upon separate dolmens, sometimes almost cover- 
ed over. My aunt and I used to stop the car- 
riage, and go wandering through the woods in 
search; and always we thought these were the 
graves of pious people who wished to be buried 
in a sacred place—near where the priests were 
sacrificing in the plain—and perhaps that their 
friends had brought their bodies from some dis- 
tant land.” 

“ Just as the Irish kings were carried to Iona 
to be buried,” said the Master. 

“But, Yolande dear,” said Mrs. Graham, who 
was more interested in the story of Yolande’s 
youth than in Celtic monuments, “how did you 
come to keep up your English, since you have 
lived all your life in France ?” 

“But my aunt spoke English, naturally,” said 
she,“ Then at the Chateau one of the ladies also 
spoke it—oh, I assure you, there was no European 
language she did not speak, nor any country she 
did not know, for she had been travelling com- 
panion to a noble lady. And always her belief 
was that you must learn Latin as the first key.” 

“Then did you Icarn Latin, Yolande %” the 
Master of Lynn inquired, with some vague im- 
pression that the question was jocular, for Yo- 
lande had not revealed any traces of erudition. 

“If you will examine me in Virgil, I think I 
shall pass,” said she ;.“ but in Horace—not at all. 
It is distressing the way he twists the meaning 
about the little short lines, and hides it away; 1 
never had patience enough for him, Ah, there is 
one who does not hide his meaning, there is one 
who can write the line that goes straight and 
sounding and majestic. 
over the meaning when it is Victor Hugo who re- 
counts to you the story of Ruy Blas, of Cromucell, 
of Angelo, of Hernani. That is not the poetry 
that is made with needles.” 

Mrs. Graham was scarcely prepared for this 
declaration of faith, 


You have not to puzzle | 


“My dear Yolande,” said she, cautiously, “ Vic- 
tor Hugo’s dramas are very fine; but I would 
not call them meat for babes. At the Chateau, 
now—” 

“Qh, they were strictly forbidden,” she said, 
frankly. ‘ Madame would have stormed if she 
had known. But we read them all the same. 
Why not? What is the harm? Every one 
knows that there is crime and wrong in the world ; 
why should one shut one’s eyes ?—that is folly. 
Is it not better to be indignant that there should 
be such crime and wrong? If there is any one 
who takes harm from such writing, he must be a 
strange person.” 

“ At all events, Yolande,” said he, “I hope you 
don’t think that all kings are scoundrels, and all 
convicts angels of Hight? Victor Hugo is all 
very well, and he thunders along in fine style; 
but don’t you think he comes awfully near being 
ridiculous? He hasn’t much notion of a joke, 
has he? Don't you think heis rather too portent- 
ously solemn ?” 

Well, this inquiry into Yolande’s opinions and 
experiences—which was intensely interesting to 
him, and naturally so—was eliciting some odd 
revelations ; for it now appeared that she had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the French, as a na- 
tion, were a serious and sombre people. 

“ Do you not think so?” she said, with wide eves. 
“Oh, I have found them so grave. The poor peo- 
ple in the fields, when you speak to them and they 
answer, it is always with a sigh; they look sad 
and tired ; the care of work lies heavily on them. 
And at the Chateau also everything was so se- 
rious and formal; and when we paid visits there 
was none of the freedom, the amusement, the 
good-humor, of the English house. Sometimes, 
indeed, at Oatlands, at Weybridge, and once or 
twice in London, when my papa has taken me to 
visit, I have thought the mamma a little blunt in 
her frankness—in the expectation you would find 
yourself at home without any trouble on her part; 
but the daughters—oh, they were always very 
kind, and then so full of interest, about boating, or 
tennis, or something like that—always so full of 
spirits, and cheerful—no, it was not in the least 
like a visit to a French family. In France, how 
many years is it before you become friends with 
a neighbor? In England, if you are among nice 
people, it is—to-morrow. You, dear Mra, Gra- 
ham, when you came to Oatlands, what did you 
know about me? Nothing.” 

“Bless the child, had I not my eyes?’ Mrs. 
Graham exclaimed. 

“ But before two or three days you were calling 
me by my Christian name.” 

“Indeed I did,” said Mra. Graham; “if it isa 
Christian name, which I doubt. But this I may 
suggest to you, my dear Yolande, that you don't 
pay me a compliment, after the friendship you 
speak of, and the relationship we are all hoping 
for, in calling me by my married name. The 
name of Polly is not very romantie—” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Graham, I couldn't!” said Yo- 
lande, almost in affright. 

“Of course not,” said the pretty young matron, 
with one of her most charming smiles. “Of 
course you couldn’t be guilty of such familiarity 
with one of my advanced age. But I suppose 
Jim is right; Iam getting old. Only he doesn't 
seem to consider that a reason for treating me 
with any inereasing respect.” 

“T am sure I never thought of such a thing,” 
Yolande protested, almost in a voice of entreaty. 
“ How could you imagine it ?” 

“Very well. But if you consider that ‘ Polly’ 
is not in accordance with my age or my serious 
character as a mother and a wife, there is a com- 
promise in ‘Mary, which, indeed, was my proper 
name until I fell into the hands of men. I used 
always to be called Mary, until Archie and Jim 
began with their impertinence. And when we 
are in the Highlands together, you know, and you 
are staying with us at Inverstroy, or we are visit- 
ing you at Allt-nam-ba, or when we are all together 
at the Towers, what ever would the people think 
if they heard vou call me ‘Mrs. Graham’? They 
would think we had quarrelled.” 

“Then you are to be my sister Mary?” said 
Yolande, placidly ; but the Master of Lynn flush- 
ed with pleasure when he heard that phrase. 

“And I will be your champion and protectress 
when you come into our savage wilds in a way 
you can't dream of,” continued pretty Mrs. Gra- 

“ham. “You don't know how we stand by each 
other in the Highlands. We stand up for our 
own; and you will be one of us in good time. 
And you haven't the least idea what a desperate 
person I am when my temper is up—though Jim 
would tell you he knows. Well, now, I suppose 
that is the convent over there, behind those palins ; 
and we have been chattering the whole way about 
the Highlands, and Victor Hugo, and I don't know 
what; and I haven’t the least idea what we are 
going to see or what we have to do.” 

But here the dragoman came up to assume 
the leadership of the party, and the Master of 
Lynn allowed himself to be eclipsed. He was 
not sorry. He was interested far less in the 
things around him than in the glimpses he had 
just got of Yolande’s earlier years; and he was 
trying to place these one after another, to make 
a connected picture of her life up till the time 
that this journey brought him and her together, 
Could anything be more preoccupying than this 
study of the companion who was to be with him 
through all the long future time? And already 
she was related to him; she had chosen his sis- 
ter to be hers. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A PHRASE. 


Bet these idle wanderings of theirs in Upper 
Egypt were destined to come to a sudden end. 
One evening they were coming down the river, 
and were about to pass Merhadj, when they saw 
young Ismat Effendi putting off in another boat, 
evidently with the intention of intercepting them. 
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They immediately ordered their 

in to the shore; and as Ismat oad be Pulled 
say something to them, they stepped on ie 
his father’s duhabecyah, and went into th a 
or the sake of coolness. cee, 

hen the bright-faced youn A 

seemed at once excited aad pated Nie 
them, in his fluent and oddly phrased Eng li c 
that he was much alarmed, and that his a . 
was not on account of any danger that aiighe 
happen to them, but was the fear that the wich 
think him discourteous and inhospitable.” en 

“ Who could think that 9” gaid pretty Mrs, G 
ham, in her sweetest way. eae 

“ Of course not. What's the matter 9” 
husband, more bluntly. 

Then young Ismat proceeded to i 
the latest news from fie capital fe erage 
factory; that many Europeans were leaving the 
country; that the reports in the journals were 
very contradictory; and that, in short, no one 
seemed to know what might not happen. And 
then he went on to implore them, if he Suggested 
that they ought to return to Cairo, and satisf 
themselves of their safety by going to the Eng. 
lish Consulate there, not to imagine that he wish. 
ed them to shorten their visit, or that his father 
desired to dispossess them of the dahabeeyah, 
“How could that be,” he said, quite anxiously, 
“when here was another dahabeeyah lying idle? 
No; the other dahabeevah was wholly at their 
service for as long as they chose; and.it would 
be a great honor to his father, and the highest 
happiness to himself, if they were to remain at 
Merhadj for the longest period they could com- 
mand; but was he not bound, especially when 
there were two ladies with them, to let them 
ae what he had heard, and give them coun. 
sel?” 

“My dear fellow, we understand perfectly,” 
siid Colonel Graham, with his accustomed good- 
humor. ‘And much obliged for the hint. Fact 
is, I think we ought to-get back to Cairo in any 
ease; for those women-folk want to have a turn 
at the bazars, and by the time they have half 
ruined us, we shall just be able to get along to 
Suez to catch the Ganges—” 

““We must have plenty of time in Cairo,” said 
Mrs. Graham, emphatically, 

“Oh yes,” suid he. ‘Never mind the danger. 
Let them buy silver necklaces, and they won't 
heed anything else. Very well, Mr. Ismat, come 
along with us now and have some dinner, and we 
can talk things over. We shall just be in time.” 

“May 1?” said the young Egyptian to Mrs. 
Graham, “Tam not intruding?” 

“We shall be delighted if you will come with 
us,” said she, with one of her most gracious 
smiles. 

“Tt will not be pleasant for me when you go,” 
said he. “There is not much society here.” 

“Nor will you find much society when you 
come to see us at Inverstroy, Mr. Ismat,” she an- 
swered. “ But we will make up for that by giv- 
ing vou a true Highland welcome: shall we not, 
Yolande dear?” 

Yolande was not in the least embarrassed. 
She had quite grown accustomed to consider the 
Highlands as her future home. 

“T hope so,” she said, simply. “We are not 
likely to forget the kindness Mr. Ismat has shown 
to us.” 

“Oh, mademoiselle !” said he. 

Now this resolve to go back to Cairo, and to 
get along from thence in time to catch the P. and 
O. steamer Ganges at Suez, was hailed with satis- 
faction by each member of the little party, fhough 
for very different reasons. Mr. Winterbourne 
was anxious to be at St. Stephen's before the 
Budget; and he could look forward to giving un- 
interrupted attention to his Parliamentary du- 
ties, for Yolande was going on to Inverstroy with 
the Grahams. Yolande herself was glad to think 
that soon she would be installed as house-mistresa 
at Allt-nam-ba; she had all her lists ready for 
the shops at Inverness ; and she wanted time to 
have the servants tested before her father’s arriv- 
al. Mrs. Graham, of course, lived in the one 
blissful hope of seeing Baby again ; while her 
husband was beginning to think that a little 
salmon-fishing would be an excellent thing. But 
the reason the Master of Lynn had for welcom- 
ing this decision was much more occult. 

“Polly,” he had said to his sister on the pre- 
vious day, “do you know, your friend Miss Yo- 
lande—” 

“My friend !” she said, staring at him. : 

“She seems more intimate with you than with 
any one else, at all events,” said he. “ Well, I 
was going to say that she takes things pretty 
coolly.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“T say she takes things very coolly,” he re- 
peated. “No one would imagine she was en- 
gaged at all.” : 

“ Are you complaining of her already 2” , 

“fam not complaining ; I am stating a fact. 

“What is wrong, then? Do you want her to 
go about proclaiming her engagement? Why, 
she can’t. You haven’t given her an engagement 
ring yet. Give her her engagement ring first, 
and then she can go about and show it.” 

“Qh, vou know very well what I mean, You 
know that no one cares less about sentimental- 
ity and that sort of thing than I do; I don’t be- 
lieve in it much; but still—she is just a trifle 
too business-like, She seems to say: ‘Did I 


said her 


indifference—” or 

“Oh, Archie, how can you say such a thing! 
She is most friendly with you—” 

“ Friendly! Yes; so she is with Graham. Is 
it the way they bring up girls in France ?—to have 
precisely the same amount of friendliness for ev- 
erybody—lovers, huslands, or even other people's 
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husbands. Itis convenient, certainly ; but things 

. = ed.” 
might get mix ” said Mrs. Grah ‘ 

“J wonder to hear you, said Mrs, Graham, In- 
dignantly. You don’t deserve your good for- 
tune, The fact is, Yolande Winterbourne hap- 
pens to have very good health and spirits, and 
she is naturally light-hearted ; whereas you would 
like to have her sombre and mysterious, I suppose ; 
or perhaps it is the excitement of lovers’ quar- 
rels that you want. Is that it? Do you want 
to be quarrelling and making up again all day 
long? Well, to tell you the truth, Archie, you 
haven't hit on the right sort of girl. Now Shene 

I'én would have suited you; she has a temper 

that would have given you amusement—” 

“Leave Miss Stewart alone,” he said, roughly. 
«] wish there were many women in the world 
like her: if there are, I haven’t met them.” 

“Yolande is too good for you.” 

«So she seems to think, at all events,” 

“ Why don’t you go and quarrel with her, then ? 
What is the use of coming and talking over the 
matter with me?” 

“With her? It wouldn't interest her. She 
would rather talk about the price of coals, or the 
chances of the Irish getting Home Rule—any- 
thing but what ought to be the most important 
event in her life.” 

“ Archie,” said his sister, who did not attach 
too much seriousness to these temporary moods 
of disappointment, “if papa finds out that Mr. 
Winterbourne is half inclined, and more than 
half inclined, to favor Home Rule, he will go out 
of his senses.” 

“Let him go out of his senses,” said her bro- 
ther, with deliberate indifference. ‘I suppose 
the worst that could happen would be the break- 
ing off of the match.” 

But this possibility, involving the destruction 
of all her beautiful plans and dreams of the fu- 
ture, instantly awoke her alarm ; and her protest 
was emphatic. 

“ Archie,” said she, regarding him sternly, “I 
beg you to remember that you are expected to act 
as a gentleman.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said. 

“T will tell you, plain enough, You have asked 
this girl to be your wife; she has accepted you; 
your engagement has been made known; and I 
say this, that if you were to throw her over—I 
don’t care for what reason—you would stamp 
yourself as a coward. Is that plain? A girl 
may be allowed to change her mind—at least 
she sometimes does, and there is not much said 
against her; but the man who engages himself 
toa girl, and allows the engagement to be known 
and talked about, and then throws her over, I say 
is a coward, neither more nor less. And I don’t 
believe it of you. I don’t believe you would al- 
low papa or any one else to interfere, now the 
thing is settled. The Leslies are not made of 
stuff like that.” 

“That is all very well”—he was going to urge; 
but the impetuous little woman would have her 
say. 

“What is more, I honor her highly for her re- 
serve. There is nothing more disvusting than to 
see young people dawdling and fondling in the 
presence of others. You don’t want to be Jock 
and Jenny going to the fair, do you 2” 

“Look here, Demosthenes,” he said, calmly. 
“You are as good as any one I know at drawing 
a herring across the scent; but you are perfectly 
aware all the time of what I mean.’” 

This somewhat disconcerted her. 

“Well, I am—in a way,” she said; and her 
tone was now rather one of appeal. “ But don’t 
you see what life on board this buat is? It is all 
in the open. You can not expect any girl to be 
confidential when you have scarcely ever a chance 
of talking to her by herself. You must make al- 
lowances, Archie. I do know what you mean; 
but—but I don’t think you are right; and I, for 
one, am very glad to see her go light-hearted. 
You may depend on it, she hasn’t sacrificed any 
one else in order to accept you. Her cheerful- 
hess promises very well for the future—that is 
my idea of it; it shows that she is not thinking 
of somebody else, as yirls sometimes do, even 
after they are engayed. Of course it isn’t the 
girl’s place to declare her sentiments; and it does 
happen sometimes that there is some one they 
would rather have had speak; and of course 
there ig an occasional backward glance, even aft- 
er marviage. In Yolande’s case I don’t think 
there is, One can not be certain; but I don’t 
think there is, And why shonld vou be disap- 
Pointed because she dues not too openly show her 
preference? Of course she can’t—in this sort of 
life. But you will have the whole field to your. 
self. You have no rival: and she has a quickly 
grateful nature. You will have her all to your- 
self in the Highlands. Here she is waiting on 
her father half the time, and the other half Jim 
is making fun with her. At Inverstroy it will be 
quite different.” 

“Well, perhaps. I hope so,” said he. 

“OF course it will! You will have her all to 
Yourself, Jim will be away at his fences and his 
pheasant coops, and I shall have plenty to do in 
the house. And if you want her to quarrel with 
you, I dare say she will oblige you. Most. girls 
can manage that. But the first thing to be done, 
Archie—in sober seriousness—is to buy a very 
hice engagement ring for ier at Cairo; aud that 
will be always reminding her, And I do hope it 
will be a nice one, a very handsome one indeed. 
You ought not tw consider expense on such an 
occasion, If you haven’t quite enough money 
with you, Jim will lend you some. — It is certain- 
ly odd that she should have no family jewelry ; 
but it is all the greater opportunity for you to 
give her something very pretty; and you ought 
to show the Winterbournes, for your own sake, 
and for the sake of our family, that you can do 
the thing handsomely.” . , 

He laughed. 

“To hear you, Polly, one would think you were 
4n old woman—a thorough old schemer. And 
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yet how long is it since your chief delight in life 


used to be to go tomabogging down the face of 


Bendyerg ?” 

“TI have learned a little common-sense since 
then,” said pretty Mrs, Grahan, with a demure 
smile, 

Well, he did buy a very handsome ting for 
her when they got to Cairo; and Yulande was 
greatly pleased with it, and suid something very 
kind and pretty to him, Moreover, there was a 
good deal of buying going on. The gentlemen at 
the Consulate had expressed the belief that they 
were in no immediate danger of having their 
throats cut; and they set to work to ransuck the 
bazars with a right good will. Nor was there any 
concealment of the intent of most of those pur. 
chases. Uf course they bought trinkets and bric- 
a-brac, mostly for presentation to their f riends ; 
and Mr, Winterbourne insisted on Mrs, Graham 
accepting from him a costly piece of Syrian em- 
broidery on which she had set longing eyes during 
their previous visit. But the great mass of their 
purchases—at least of Mr. Winterbourne’s pur- 
chases—was clearly and obviously meant for the 
decoration of Yolunde’s future’ home. Under 
Mrs. Graham’s guidance he bought all sorts of 
silk stuffs, embroideries, and draperies, He had 
a huge case packed with hand-graven brass-work 
—squat, quaint candlesticks, large shields, cups, 
trays, and what not; and once, when in an old 
curiosity shop, and Yolande happening to be 
standing outside, Mrs. Graham ventured to re- 
monstrate with him about the cost of some Rho- 
dian dishes he had just said he would take, he 
answered her thus: 

“My dear Mrs. Graham, when in Egypt we 
must do as the Egyptians do. Don’t you remem- 
ber the bride who came down to the river bring- 
ing with her her bales of carpets and her drove 
of donkeys? Yolande must have her plenishing 
—that is a good Scotch word, is it not 2” 

“But [ should think she must have about a 
dozen of those sheiks’ head-dresses already,” said 
pretty Mrs.Graham. “ And we don’t really have 
so many fancy-dress balls in Inverness. Be- 
sides, she could not go as a sheik.” 

“Fancy-dress balls? Oh no; nothing of the 
kind. They will do for a dozen things in a roum 
—to be pitched on to sofas or on the backs of 
chairs—merely patches of tine color.” 

“ And that,” said she, with a smile, looking at 
an antique Persian dagger with an exquisitely 
carved handle and elaborately inlaid sheath—* of 
what use will that be in the Highlands 7” 

“My dear madam,” said he, with a perfectly 
grave face, “[ have not listened to vour husband 
and your brother for nothing. Is it not necessa- 
ry to have something with which to gralloch a 
wounded stay ’” 

“To gralloch a stag with a beautiful thing like 
that !” she exelaimed in horror. 

“And if it is too good for that, can not Yo- 
lande use it as a paper-knife? You don't mean 
to say that when you and your husband came 
home from India you brought back no curiosities 
with you?” 

“OE course we did, and long before that Jim 
had a whole lot of things from the Summer Pal- 
ace at Pekin; but then we are old people. 
These things are too expensive for young people 
just beginning.” 

“The bride must have her plenishing,” said 
he, briefly; and then he began to bargain for a 
number of exceedingly beautiful Damascus tiles, 
which he thoneht would just about be suflicient 
for the construction of a tire-place. 

Nor were these people the least bit ashamed 
when, some days after this, they managed to 
smugele their valuable cases on board the home- 
ward-bound steamer without paying the customs 
dues. Mr. Winterbourne declared that a nation 
which was so financially mad as to levy an eight 
per cent. ad valorem duty on exports—or rather 
that a nation which was so mad as to tax ex- 
ports at all—ought not to be encouraged in its 
lunacy; and he further consoled his conscience 
by reflecting that, so far from his party having 
spoiled the Egyptians, it was doubtless all the 
other way; and that probably some £60 or £70 
of English money had been left in the Cairene 
bazars which had no right to be there. Howev- 
er, he was content. The things were such things 
as he had wanted; he had got them as cheaply 
as seemed possible; he would have paid more for 
them had it been necessary. For, he said to him- 
self, even the rooms of a Highland shooting-box 
tight be made more picturesque and interesting 
by these art relics of other and former civiliza- 
tions, He did not know what kind of home the 
Master of Lynn was likely fo provide for his 
bride; but good colors and good materiais were 
appropriate anywhere; and even if Yolande and 
her husband were to succeed to the possession of 
Lynu Towers, and even if the rooms there (as he 
had heard was the case at Balmoral) were dec- 
orated exclusively in Highland fashion, surely 
they could set aside some chamber for the recep- 
tion of those draperies, and potteries, and tiles, 
and what not, that would remind Yolande of her 
visit to the East. The bride must have her plen- 
ishing, he said to himself again and again, But 
they bought no jewelry of a good kind in Cairo; 
Me, Winterbourne gaid he would rather trust 
Boud Street wares. 

And at last the big steamer slowly sailed away 
from the land, and they bad begun their home- 
ward voyage, Mrs. Graham and her husband 


were on the hurricane-deck ; she was leaning. 


with both arms on the rail. 

* Good-by, Egypt,” said she, as she regarded 
the pale vellow country under the pale turquoise 
‘ “You have been very kind to me. You 
have made me a most charming present to take 
back with me to the Highlands.” 

“What, then?” said her husband. 

“A sister,” 

“She isn’t your sister yet,” he said, gruffly. 

“She is; and she will be,” she answered, con- 
fidently. ‘Do you know, Jim, I had my hopes 
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and wishes all the way out, but I could never be 
sure, for Archie is not easily caught. And I 
don’t think she distinguished him much from the 
others on the voyage here, except in so far as 
he was one of our party. Sometimes [ gave it 
up, to tell you the truth. And then again it seem- 
ed so desirable in every way, for had got to like 
the girl myself, and I could see that Archie would 
be safe with her; and I could see very well, 
too, that Mr. Winterbourne had his eyes open, 
and that he seemed very well disposed toward 
it.” 

“You must have been watching everybody like 
a cat,” her husband said, in not too compliment- 
ary fashion, 

“Can you wonder that I was interested 9” she 
said, in protest. “Just fancy what it would be 
for us if he had brought some horrid insufferable 
creature to Lynn! I wouldn’t have gone near 
the place; and we have little enough society as 
it is. But that life on the Nile did it; and I 
knew it would the moment the dahabeeyah had 
started away from Asyout—being all by ourselves 
like that, and he paying her little attentions all 
day long. He couldn’t help doing that, could he ? 
—it wouldn’t have been civil. And I foresaw 
what the end would be; and Iam very glad of 
it, and quite grateful to Egypt and the Nile, de- 
spite all the flies and the mosquitoes.” 

“T dare say it will turn out all right,” her hus- 
band said, indifferently. 

“Well, you don’t seem very delighted,” she ex- 
claimed. “Is that all you have to say? Don’t 
you think it is a very good thing?” 

“Well, yes,:I do think it is a good thing. I 
have no doubt they will get on very well togeth- 
er. And in other respects the match will be an 
advantageous one.” 

“That is rather cold approval,” said she, some- 
what disappvinted. 

“Oh no, it isn't,” said he, and he turned from 
looking at the retreating land, and regarded her. 
“Tsay I don’t think he could have chosen better, 
and I believe they will be happy enough; and 
they ought to be comfortable and well off. Isn't 
that sufficient? He seems fond of her; I think 
they will lead a very comfortable life. What 
more 2”? 

“But there is something behind what you say, 
Jim; I know there is,” she said, 

“And if there is, it is nothing very serious,” 
said he; and then he added, with a curious sort 
of smile: “I tell you ] think it will come out all 
right; Iam sure it will. But you can’t deny 
this, Polly—well, I don’t know how to put it. I 
may be mistaken, IT haven't as sharp eyes as 
yours, But I have a fanev that this marriage, 
though T have no doubt it will be a happy enough 
one, will be, on her side at Jeast—” 

“What, then 2” said his wife, peremptorily. 

“7 don't quite know whether the French have 
a phrase for it,” said he, evasively, but still with 
the same odd smile on his face,“ Probably they 
have; they ought to have, at least. At any rate, 
T have a kind of fancy—now it’s nothing very 
terrible—I say I have a dim kind of fancy that, 
on her side, the marriage will be something that 
might be called a mariage de complaisance. Oh, 
you needn't go away in a temper! There have 
been worse marriages than a mariage de com- 
plaisance.” 

(To BR CONTINUED.) 


“THE FOREST CITY” OF THE 
SOUTH. 


O the Northerner en route to Florida for the 
winter, Savannah is, in the case of those who 
travel by sea from New York, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, a point of paramount interest from the 
outset until it has been left behind. He takes 
steamer for Savannah; it is his first stopping 
and resting place; and generally at Savannah he 
catches his first glimpse of semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion, and is introduced to Southern customs and 
ways to which he has heretofore been a stranger. 
After leaving Sandy Hook the one question is, 
“When shall we reach Savannah ?” and this is 
asked many times on each day of the voyage of 
the captain, purser, steward, or any other officer 
of the ship with whom one may chance to have a 
few moments’ conversation, From each of these 
he receives the same answer, and if New York 
has been left on Saturday, it invariably is, “Some 
time Monday night, sir: depends on the tide 
over the bar.” The schedule time between 
New York and Savannah is fifty hours, but of 
course circumstances ney lengthen or shurten the 
passage, 

Hatteras is passed with much trepidation on 
the part of the inexperienced traveller, for no 
amount of reasoning or of assurance from the 
ship’s officers, or froin more experienced sailors, 
ean persuade him that “ off Hatteras” is not the 
most dangerous plice in the world ; he has strain- 
ed his eyes to obtain a glimpse of its distant 
light-house or flashing light. At length the day 
dawns on which he is to reach Savannah. The 
outer bar, marked by its weird siren buoy, whose 
moans haunt the ear long after it has been left 
astern, is crossed, and, if the tide is low, anchor 
is dropped on the inner bar, just off the slender 
white shaft of Tybee Light. Without the aid of 
a glass the passenger may see the hotel and cot- 
tages, closed for the season, and the glorious 
beach of hard white sand, on Tybee Island. 

These are well enough; but their background 
of forest is disappointing. He had expected, if 
not feathery palms and other tropical trees, at 
least something verv different from what he had 
left behind in the North, and is disposed to ex- 
press himself unpleasantly in regard to the dense, 
sombre growth of pine which is all that he can 
see, stretching away indefinitely, unbroken and 
unrelieved, in either direction, He turns impa- 
tiently from Tybee Island, and finds objects for 
speculation and more immediate interest in the 
several sailing vessels anchored outside the bar, 


and flying from their foremast-heads the yellow 
flag denoting the presence on board of the dread- 
ed fever; for here, at the bar, is lower quaran- 
tine ground, and, sinee its fearful visitation ofa 
few years since, no city guards more rigorously 
against yellow fever than Savannah, ; 

At length the water has deepened sufficiently, 
the anchor comes sullenly to the surface with a 
growl of the great chain at the bawse-hole, and 
at half-speed the ship moves on over the bar, 
leaving Tybee and the ill-omened flags, and begins 
the ascent of the yellow river which leads to St- 
vannah, fourteen miies away. The river winds 
its tortuous course between low salt- marshes, 
stretching away for miles on cither side. A mile 
or two below the city these become rice fields, 
which in the winter are brown with stubble, and 
form feeding grounds for the few rice-birds that 
still linger about them, and for innumerable wild 
water-fowl On the right bank of the river may 
also be seen a few clumps of the cabbage-palm 
or palmetto, 

A few miles up the river from the bar, on the 
left, rise the low red walls of Fort Pulaski, which 
during the war the Confederates deemed impreg- 
nable, but which was rendered untenable by the 
fire from the Federal batteries on Tybee Island, 
the guns of which were trained upon its maga- 
zine. Although the breaches thus made in the 
walls of the fort have been long since repaired, 
their outhnes may still be traced. Traces of pil- 
ing and other Confederate obstructions placed in 
various channels of the river may also still be 
noted, A few miles farther up the river, on the 
same side, is Fort Jackson, smaller and less pre- 
tentious, but stronger than Fort Pulaski. Froin 
both of these troops were withdrawn some years 
ago, and both look deserted and neglected. 

As the city is approached the stillness of its 
water-front, as compared with that of a North- 
ern city, is Sabbatic, and is only relieved by the 
hoarse exhausts of steam from the several great 
cotton-presses whieh from September to January 
are at the height of their activity. 

The principal hotels of Savannah are located 
on opposite sides of Johnson Square, in the heart 
of the city, from the centre of which rises a plain 
shaft of granite bearing neither name nor inscrip- 
tion; and often the tourist will be obliged to 
question several citizens before he learns that it 
is to the memory of General Nathaniel Greene, 
and was only intended by its builders as a tem- 
porary monument to remain until a more costly 
shaft could be afforded, 

There are but few regular sights to be “done” 
in this pleasant old city, which is a relief to the 
traveller, weary from the rush and worry of North- 
ern life, or from the interminable sight-secing of 
a European trip. He can “do” the city thorough- 
Iv in a day, or if he is lazy, and has plenty of lei- 
sure, he may spend several days pleasantly and 
profiably in exploring its odd nooks and out-of- 
the-way corners. An early morning walk of two 
or three blocks from his hotel will take him to 
the quaint old market - house, where the most 
striking feature to the Northerner is the predom- 
inance of negroes, men and women, with tlie lat- 
ter in the majority, in every department of its 
business. Some of them own commodious stalls, 
from which they conduct a brisk trade; but most 
of them do a curb-stone business on the walks 
outside the building. Here the old coloved auntics 
and their youthful assistants hover over small 
tires built in the gutters, smoke their short pipes, 
and guard their small stock in trade, which often 
consists of but a couple of chickens, a dozen 
sweet-potatoes, a bundle of sugar-canes, or a few 
handfuls of okra. In the basement under the 
market are many small and very dark eating- 
rooms, presided over by colored cooks, and appar- 
ently only intended for colored customers. Al- 
though the Savannah game, fish, and vegetable 
market is well supplied from the immediate vi- 
cinity of the city, its staple meats are broughe 
from the North, New York, Boston, and Balti- 
more each furnishing a share, - 

The morning hours after breakfast may be 
pleasantly oceupied by a stroll up Bull Street, 
past the Pulaski Monument, through pretty little 
Forsyth Park, and as far as the handsome monu- 
ment erected to the Confederate dead in the ex- 
tension of the Park beyond. The quiet of the 
city is phenomenal, but is easily accounted for 
by the deep sand of the streets; for, with a few 
exceptions near the river-front, they are all un- 
paved, the property owners of this most conserv- 
ative city strongly resisting every effort at im- 
provement in that direction. In addition to their 
quiet, they are very beautiful, with their arches 
of moss-hung live-oaks, their stately magnolias, 
their substantial old houses, surrounded by old- 
fashioned gardens in which roses bloom through- 
out the year, and their open squares filled with 
trees and grassy turf at every intersection, and 
they seem very, pleasant to him who has for sev- 
eral days been confined to the narrow decks of a 
steamer, 

A drive after dinner in an open carriage over 
the tine shell road to Bonaventure and Thunder- 
bolt is a pleasure to be remembered. Bonaven- 
ture, with its quiet graves and gleaming marbles, 
offering strong contrast to the majestic oaks, 
with their funereal hangings of gray moss, and 
with the sea-breezes making solemn music among 
their gaunt limbs, is indeed a typical home of the 
dead, Thunderbolt, a mile bevond, is a fishing 
village, containing a tavern noted for the excel- 
lence of its fish and game dinners. Both Bona- 
venture and Thunderbolt may be reached by the 
Coast - line Railway, over which horse-cars are run 
from the city four times a day. 

If it is moonlight, another stroll through the 
quiet streets when the evening air is heavy with 
the scent of roses and tuneful with the melody of 
mocking-birda will present the city in its most 
enticing aspect, and the tourist will be prepared 
to continue his journey into still warmer lati- 
tudes, bearing with him pleasant reminiscences of 
this ‘Forest City” of the South. 
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“ RESCUED.” 

i Rare scene represented in our illustration is one that this year has 
been unfortunately common in most countries. There have been 
disastrous inundations in France, in Germany on the Rhine, and in THun- 
gary on the Danube, as well as on the Trent and Thames in England. 
But great as has been the distress caused by these European floods, it 
may be doubted whether the disastrous rise of our Western streams has 
not been more widely destructive. The rise of the water in the Ohio 
was unprecedented, and at Cincinnati on the 14th of February the river 
marked sixty-six feet. The inhabitants of Newport, Covington, and Cin- 
cinnati were imprisoned in their houses, while in eleven miles of sub- 
merged territory along the river and six miles of flood, up Mill Creek to 
Spring Grove Cemetery, at least eight thousand families were isolated. 
In the city of Cincinnati itself there were forty miles of streets which 
could only be traversed by boats, and these skiffs were plying day and 
night, carrying food or clothing or fuel. All travel by ordinary routes 
was stopped, and the loss to trade was enormous. At Louisville an em- 
bankment gave way, flooding a square mile of the city. At Lancaster, 
Ohio, the whole valley of the Hocking River and Clear Creek was under 
water, and the farmers moved away from the bottom-lands to higher 
ground to wait for the subsidence of the waters. In Kentucky, Milton 
was completely submerged, not a house being spared. Large cables were 
used to anchor the buildings, Provisions in the stores were exhausted, 


that were suffering had not been exaggerated. 


and food had to be brought from Carrollton, Jeffersonville was flooded 
from two to twenty feet deep, and five thousand people were homeless. 


At Lawrenceburg the rise of the Miami and White rivers did terrible 
,and at Evansville there was a clear sheet of water of five miles 


dams 
expanse before the city. The farmers on the bayous moved their corn 
and stock to the high grounds, and took all possible precautions to pre- 
serve their property. Great alarm, too, prevailed in the Mississippi Val- 
ley when men recognized the danger threatening them from the deluge 
which was pouring down the Ohio, Tennessee, and Cumberland rivers. 
At Little Rock the Arkansas River was fifteen fect above its usual level, 
and the Ouachita overflowed the rich bottom-lands. At Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, a few miles below Cairo, the levee burst, and the town was sub- 
merged to an average depth of ten’feet. Between Cairo and Memphis 
serious damage was done to the corn that was. hilled up along the bank 
of the river awaiting shipment. Everywhere was heard the same tale 
of rising water, submerged dwellings, and suspended traffic. Fortunately 
there has not been much loss of life. 

Not until the waters receded was the full extent of the damage real- 
ized. It was then ascertained that the early dispatches from the districts 
Lawrenceburg alone had 
two hundred houses rendeted uninhabitable. At Shawneetown, Illinois, 
the river has been from five to thirty miles wide, and hundreds of houses 


had been swept away. But the Eastern States, that had escaped the vis- 
itation, came to the rescue of the sufferers, and large funds have been 
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raised (o relieve the most urgent eases, and succor ra 
have been swept away, and whose property of all kinds a 
For weeks to come many communities will be dependem 
contributions, An ‘ 
The engraving that accompanies this article is from ap a 
verie (ioddard, and was exhibited at the Royal Academy © 
1881, where it was admired for its powerful rendering UNE 
family with all their worldly goods before the advancing 
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| ena PS there really never was so completely wort! 
Mark Eastershead—Marquis Lafayette Eastersh 3 
its entirety, but it was too heavy a figure-head for 80 * 


the neighbors had cut it down to more convenient dimens 
his mother was the dignity of name and fitle a dignity ™ 
himself, in spite of his worthlessness. 
too worthless even to be vicious. ‘ 
believe he smoked ; he had no habits of any kind, go 
unless you could call his inveterate ability to do1 


For worthless he: 
Nobody ever saw ! 


He lived with his mother, old Mrs, Eastershead, 


from time immemorial—old, although she was 
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tilted of res lengthening, so that we are rather inclined to call 
ye tea 0) life than otherwise, At any rate, that is the way peo- 
boket Rooted in the neighborhood of sixty; and Mrs, Fastershead 
could ‘ot i a good many years yet. She had to do so, in fact; 
ttuis did. 0 “4 the idea of anything else; she must live as long as 
not tak pats the world would take care of him? He certainly 
utt him na cua of himself. He had had to leave school because it 
ler: he had t sis y. His mother found him a situation behind a coun- 
weevted him = iplig that because it hurt him so to stand. Then she 
wrt him go eps ina manufactory ; he had to leave that because it 
Ithity to oo ¢ breathe the flying fluff. She begged for him an oppor. 
seasick. pase he came home by Jand hecause it hurt him so to 
tle garden v7 i she decided to let him work out his salvation in the 
Weed and a i i he gave that up presently because it hurt him so to 
idle, and if tee n truth, it hurt him to do anything except to sit round 
t hurt her iy et work to do, to let his mother do it. 
td offered Mark. d ae the doctor wanted his alder swamp cleared, 
til, alter the ‘i & a, lar and a half a day to go and clear it, his mother 
Wet his foot aaa day, that she couldn't have any more of that; it 
Ninous, “T dowt ie always was so delicate that wetting his feet was 
“He's one of He now what Marquis is going to do,” she used to say. 
‘Uppose it’s hig Hale that ought to have been born to a fortune. I 
WY they do ae eat-grandfather Dupanloup cropping upin him. They 
: Ppear every few generations.” 


Whomsoever the “they” referred to, if they reappeared in Mark, they 
certainly had no very flattering avatar—a hang-dog, slouching, ill-favored 
fellow as ever looked capable of foul deeds, but was really as incapable 
of them as of any other. There was only one thing to be said of him— 
he couldn't help it. If it was laziness, if it was inefficiency, if it was 
shiftlessness, it was just as much a short-coming of the brain as any 
other mental or nervous deficiency. Had one examined the cranial organs 
of the young man according to the method of Moriz Benedikt, he would 
have found, perhaps, not the deep and frequent fissures of criminality, nor 
even the normal ones of health, but rather a smooth surface without any 
fissures whatever. And yet he loved ease and comfort, and so much of 
luxury as he had ever seen. After his fashion, he loved his mother too; 
he hated to see her work, but then somebody must work. 

They let half the little house and lived in the other half—two rooms 
below, two rooms above, the wood-shed, and the well, The rent of that 
half was all the certain income that Mrs, Eastershead had: and when she 
had paid the taxes, you can judge how much there was left for coal, flour, 
meat, tea, and clothes. She had other sons and daughters; they were 
all of them hard-working people of narrow means. She herself could 
have made her home with any of them, but not one of them would have 
Mark. They worked, and why shouldu’t he? If he wouldn’t work, they 
wouldn't work for him. Mrs. Eastershead did not blame them at all, 
except for being so obtuse as to see that Marquis couldn’t work. Ax 
reste, it was all they could do to take care of themselves, and for her part 


she was a sight happier in her own house with Marquis. If the wind was 
tempered to the shorn lamb, she guessed it would be to her, Things 
were never so dark but they might be darker. Just now, for instance, 
she had been afraid they would have to go without mince-pies this win. 
ter; there never had been a winter before when they had gone without 
minee-pies—just a few—even if they had had to content themselves on 
bread and water for supper, and glad to get that, for weeks beforehand, 
Having the old apple-tree’in the back yard, it seemed like a real waste 
not to have them, And herve, just as she had thought she must give up 
hope of them, a market-man had bought all her apples but that half-peek 
for just enonzh to pay for the beef and suet and sugar and spice and 
cider, It fairly repaid her for the trouble she had in picking them: 
Marquis was so lame he couldn't, although she waited till the first frost 
came, and then almost broke her neck in the tree. 

Mrs. Eastershead had that sanguine temperament to eross whose crain 
the Fates must weave a very tangled web indeed; she not only believed 
that Providence helps those that help themselves, but that it helps those 
that don’t help themselves, and this comfortable creed upheld her through 
all her wants and woes; she had an unbounded faith that she would be 
provided for, and of course Marquis with her, as a part of her indeed; 
that she need have no anxiety about the morrow—the morrow would 
take care of itself and her too. And often as she scraped her wood- 
shed for the last chip, and her cellar for the last_coal, often as she went 
hungry to bed, her faith sever failed: things might be worse, she was 
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very sure; and eVen when somebody came for her 
to go out watching with a sick person, and paid her 
a half-dollar instead of a dollar, she was heard to 
say that that was better than a slap in the face. 
It was true they could have been much more com- 
fortable if Marquis could have made the garden, 
since people can actually live on vegetables—that 
is, can keep the breath between the teeth—or if 
they only had a cow, Somebody had once given 
Marquis a little heifer calf, that they could pas- 
ture in the paddock at the back door, and that 
by this time would have been furnishing ‘them 
with milk and cream and butter; but it was a 
sore task for Marquis to take care of it, and very 
confining, and they would have had to buy hay 
for it, and it was a positive mercy when Farmer 
Bruce took it off their hands a free gift, and then 
he had always felt a little obliged to them ever 
since, and often brought over a mess of potatoes, 
or a squash, or even a pat or two of her butter, 
in recognition. 

There always had been something to live on, 
she would say, and she supposed there always 
would be. Last week she had spent in the par- 
son’s house, making their fall pickles for them— 
onions, artichokes, peppers to stuff with mustard 
seed and mangoes with little cucumbers, and 
chowchow to mince and spice and boil and bot- 
tle, and tomatoes to stew down in catchup; and 
they knew how to treat poor folks at the parson’s 
—always asked you to sit at the table with the 
family, and gave you a ten-dollar bill when you 
came away. Very likely they pinched themselves 
for it, but nobody could say it hadn’t been earn. 
ed; and the parson liked good things to eat, and 
she would have made them for nothing if he 
would have Jet her. To-day she was sent for up 
at the great house to make the vear’s preserves, 
which could have been bought already made for 
half the price, but they had a notion to make 
them at home, and when she returned at the end 
of a week with another ten-dollar bill in her 
glove, she always said, “I told you so; nev- 
er saw the son of the righteous forsaken, nor 
his aced begging bread.” And she spent it all in 
a grand dinner of turkey and accompaniments, 
to which all her sons and daughters and their 
progeny were invited. She considered every- 
thing clear gain outside of the little pittance of 
the rent; that was expended only as a religious 
observance in relation to the taxes, and as far as 
it would go toward tle fire upon the hearth, 

“ Well,” Mrs. Eastershead would say, when her 
guests had gone, “that was pleasant to have all 
our tribe round the table, and you in your place 
at the head of it, Marquis Lafayette. If Ishould 
ever see you in a grand mansion of your own, and 
dispensing hospitality, with wine flowing like wa- 
ter, I shouldn’t be a grain happier than I’ve been 
to-day, And they enjoyed it, didn’t they? How 
Semantha loves a merry-thought! And Zerub- 
babel always was a master-hand at the second 
joint.” And they picked the bones for dinner 
next day, boiled them on the third day, and had 
what they could find in the way of a crust on the 
fourth, and relished it as if it were something 
better through expectaney of the good things to 
come when Mrs. Eastershead should be called for 
to help about the house-cleaning of her more af- 
fluent neighbors, which usually netted her, besides 
her board and a gown or two to make over, twice 
ag much as her fall work did. Sometimes Mark 
went down to the flats and dug a measure of clams 
for a chowder; sometimes he went out in a boat 
for tomcods, If he caught some, they had a royal 
supper; and if he didn’t, they didn’t. If the boat 
failed to put in-shore before dark, his mother was 
hovering up and down the bank and wringing her 
hands, as if it really mattered whether he ever 
came back or not. 

On the whole, Mrs. Eastershead was tolerably 
happy. All her day-dreams were so humble that 
they were easy of fulfillment; they were only 
dreams of earning just enough money to scrape 
along with, or of receiving gifts that were the 
good-will of friends, but not the charity of supe- 
riors. She had only one unfulfilled aspiration, 
and that was to lay up enough to bury her de- 
cently. She had not yet been able to put aside 
the first penny; but she did not think long on so 
mournful a subject. She sang about her tasks 
by day, and in the evening was made happy by 
her gossip with a neighbor, or by her innocent 
games with a very worn and greasy pack of cards 
in which she used to let Marquis cheat her a lit- 
tle, partly to please herself by thinking how cute 
he was, and partly to put him into better spirits 
than he was, or than she thought he was; for it 
seemed to her he must be depressed with his in- 
valid dependence, and his failure to possess that 
grand mansion where wine was to flow like water. 

Half of her love for him, after all, was pity; 
it seemed to her such a shame that he was not tall 
and large and full of robust health, a3 her other 
sons were. That he ate well and slept well, and 
was broad-shouldered if undersized, and laid on 
fat, and enjoyed himself generally, did not signify. 
It was not healthy fat; only bloat. Hers, now, 
was solid flesh. And so it was, poor soul; the 
less she had to eat, the plumper she grew, bulging 
out of her dresses and over her chairs, the em- 
bodiment of comfortable good-nature. And yet, 
if half that love was pity, the other half was pure 
adoration. She used often to take the eandle, 
and, shading it with her pudgy fingers, look at 
him asleep in the middle of the night. Then, if 
ever, one’s innocence comes to the top as far as 
one has it to come; the warmth and moisture of 
slumber slightly curled back the short thick locks, 
and left the forehead bare where it was white, 
and he seemed to be still the same little child that 
she had idolized as a baby, only idealized and 
enlarged now, but as beautiful as a— I am 
ashamed to say that the word in her thought was 
seraph, because in yours or mine it would have 
been pirate, 

This was her state of mind, as it always had 
been and always would be, when her son Bel 
made ber an afternoon's visit. 
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“Mother,” said Bel, without any delay, “ have 
come round on family business. We have all 
been up to Quincy’s, and been talking you over.” 

“Talking me over?” said Mrs, Eastershead, 
with a dim premonition. “ Well, I hope you en- 
joyed your conversation. But speaking of me, I 
just had a call from Eliza Pearson, and I haven't 
seen her before since we were school-girls to- 
gether.” 

“No matter about Eliza just now, mother. I 
haven’t much time to spare, and I must have my 
talk with you before Marquis comes in. I sup- 
pose he’s loafing round somewhere.” 

“Why, how you talk, Bel, about your brother!” 

“T'm going to talk some more about him be- 
fore I get through. The fact is, mother, it’s hard 
on us to see you working the way you do at your 
age, and it’s a disgrace to us besides. We're all 
of one mind. And we want to put an end to it. 
There’s a nice room for you in my house, and 
we want you to come down and take it. When 
you get tired of us you can go to Semantha’s, 
and then to Miry’s, and so on to Lydia's and 
Elizabeth’s, whenever you feel Jike a change. 
And Quincy and Mirah, who haven’t any spare 
room, will furnish you with clothes and pocket- 
money—a regular allowance—and you'll be as 
comfortable as a queen, without lifting a fin- 
ger—” 

“ How you talk !” 

“Well, so far 80 good. That’s for you,” said 
Bel, a little encouraged. “ And as for Marquis, 
we all, one and all, unanimously, consider him 
as able-bodied a man as any one of the rest of 
us. We one and all feel only contempt for him 
in his keeping you away from us and from com- 
fort, to work for him. We one and all refuse to 
do the first stroke for him, or have him come 
upon us for support. And this is the upshot of 
the decision we've come to about him—seeing 
he'll never work so long as you're anywhere 
round to work for him, that he must go away—” 

“Go away? Marquis Lafayette! Separate 
me and my boy!” 

“I'm sorry you feel so, mother. But it’s best 
for you. The old house is going to rack and 
ruin; it’s leaking, and the chimney bricks tum- 
ble down every storm; it’s got to have a new 
roof and new sills; and there’s none of us able 
to do it. But you could sell it for seven or eight 
hundred dollars, and put your money into United 
States securities, and be the only bloated bond- 
holder among us. You're working yourself to 
death, Look at your poor old hands! Do you 
suppose we haven’t any feeling? And why 
should all your feeling be for him and not for 
us?” 

“Tt isn’t—it isn’t,” she said, tremblingly ; “ but 
he needs me, and you don't.” 

“ Yes, we do, and we mean to have you. There’s 
a ship going to weigh anchor to-morrow morning 
for San Francisco—the Scorpion, Al, bark-rigged 
—and we've arranged that Marquis can go in her 
as steward, It's a first-rate chance. And when 
he reaches San Francisco the first mate has a 
brother who'll give him a place on a ranch, 
where he can carn his living, anvway, herding 
cattle, and make his fortune if he wants to. 
Now, mother, I’m in earnest.” 

“ And so am IJ,” cried Mrs. Eastershead. ‘Get 
rid of him ona ranch, as if he were a cat dropped 
overboard! And you've arranged it all! Lei 
me tell you, Marquis Lafayette is going to herd 
nobody’s cattle ; he’s going to sea in no Scorpion, 
bark rig or any other rig. We will stay just as 
we are. I’m content, and he’s content, and I 
guess you'll all have to be content. The place 
is mine, going to ruin or not. [ll see to all that. 
And parson is my friend, and so are the folks at 
the great house, and you can’t appoint any of 
your guardeens over me, for they won’t stand it. 
If you're all so anxious for my comfort, vou let 
poor Marquis Lafayette alone. That's all I ask 
of you. There’s one thing I can say of him—” 

“And there’s one thing I can say of him,” 
cried Bel, uproarious with rage at last—‘“ he isn’t 
worth shucks; he's a dirty dog, a worthless whim- 
pering whelp—” 

“Tsha'n’t hear another word, Bel. I wouldn't 
let Marquis talk so about you, and I sha'n’t let 
you talk so about Marquis. He wouldn't want 
to. He’s the kindest, the gentlest, the hest—” 

“Pauper that ever disgraced a family,” roared 
the elder brother. 

“ Well, it hurts vou more than it does him, that 
sort of talk. And he may ride in his carriage 
yet while you're walking, for all his worthless- 
ness. Now you'd better go, my son, and get your 
temper in order, Tell Hannah Jane to come up 
to-morrow night with the children. Marquis 
went nutting with the boys yesterday, and we've 
got a lot of chestnuts to roast. Marquis says—” 

“ Marquis be blamed!” said Bel, and slammed 
the door behind him, 

As he went out, Mark was lving on a low bench 
in the sun, playing with a rude toy, which every 
now and then he tossed off, but to which he had 
characteristically tied a string, in order that it 
might return and he not have the trouble of go- 
ing for it. Bel lifted his foot; he had half a 
mind to kick him into the middle of the lilac 
clump. But if he did he would only have had to 
go and pick him up: he would never have picked 
himself up. “Fine sport!” he grumbled. “ You'd 
better patent the thing—” 

“ Going te,” said Marquis, who was opposed to 
any waste of breath in words, and having hardly 
more idea of what the word meant than if it had 
been Cherokee, but answering in one of his old 
formule when told to do anything; the other 
formula was “ Won't.” 

But Marquis vouchsafed him no further reply, 
regarding him only as something that cast a 
shadow between him and the sun, but continued 
to shoot off the little toy and catch the string 
again till his brother was out of sight. Then he 
went into the house, to find his mother bathed in 
hysterical tears. ‘‘ There never was such a pack 
of children,” she sobbed. “ After all ve dune 


for them, and asking nothing of them now, to 
make me such trouble in my old age. And I—I 
really—I thought he was going to walk right 
over you—” 

“Who? Oh, Bel. He always did.” 

“What did he say to you, then? What did 
you say to him?” 

“He told me to patent the thing, And I wasn’t 
going to have him tell me what to do, and I said 
I was going to.” 

“Patent what thing? That?’—as her eye 
followed his hand shooting off the toy and catch- 
ing it by the string again. ‘And you said you 
were going to? Oh, Marquis, did you mean it ? 
Let me see it. Tell me about it.” And Mrs. 
Eastershead was on her feet, wiping her eyes, 
and glowing with volubility. ‘“ Well, that beats 
all! Nobody but you'd have thought of it. I 
always knew it was in you, Marquis Lafayette. 
Bel better talk !” 

“T don’t know what you're talking about,” said 
Mark, sullenly, with a dim idea that his mother 
was making fun of him. 

“Talking about? Didn’t you make this thing ?” 

“No”—with a contemptuous laugh, “I tied 
the string on it because it hurt me so to walk 
and pick it up every time.” 

“It’s the string that's the whole thing. And 
if it was laziness that made you do it, as Bel will 
be sure to say, laziness is going to have its own 
reward this time. For you won't have to walk 
any more; you'll ride in your carriage, Marquis. 
There’s money in it, Marquis.” 

“Money in a string!” 

“You always are so modest! It’s something 
beautiful in you,” she said. 

How happy she was! no balloon that ever went 
sailing up the sky was more light-hearted. “It 
seems like a festival,” she said. “Yet it isn’t 
Christmas, nor yet New-Year's, nor Thanksgiving, 
and it certainly is not Fourth of July. It is, as 
you may say, the birthday of Marquis Lafayette.” 
And in accordance with her feeling that night 
Mrs. Eastershead indulged herself in a perfectly 


reckless half-gill of whiskey, which she invited - 


a crony to share, with sugar, hot water, and nut- 
meg thrown in; and under its unwonted warmth 
she expanded into such a genial rapture of ex- 
altation about Marquis Lafayette that the crony 
felt certain the whiskey was a rare experience 
on the part of Marquis Lafayette’s mother, and 
that, on the whole, she needn’t tell the parson 
about it. 

She did, though, all the same. And the parson 
decided that a little parochial duty was in order. 
And Marquis Lafayette’s mother laughed in his 
face. The idea that she needed to be stimulated 
in order to praise Marquis !—Marquis, the inventor 
of this toy, whose charms she demonstrated to the 
parson out of hand. “IT was coming over to you 
with it,” she said.‘ You’ve always been my best 
friend, and you would tell us what to do next, I 
thought.” 

“You would have done right,” said the parson. 
“Tam just going to Washington to attend a ses- 
sion of the Biblical Congress, and I will take the 
toy along and see what can be done with it. It 
would not surprise me if there were money in it. 
And as for the other business, some people always 
take several scruples to a dram ; and so far as our 
friend the informer is concerned, I think she will 
get her moiety when I remind her that the tongue 
is a tire, Muther Eastershead.” 

And the parson was as good as his word, and 
the toy was patented, and sold, on the same 
day, for a fixed sum and a royalty on the manu- 
facture. Andafterall— Thereis nota scrap of 
moral in this story! But one can not always ar- 
range facts to suit fancies; this is the way it 
happened, and I can’t help it; I had much rath- 
er it had been Bel, as it ought to have been, who 
rode in his carriage, but it really was Mark, and 
I saw him yesterday stop and take Bel on the 
box with the coachman: his clothes—Bel’s—were 
not quite fit to go inside. Speaking of that, it 
may have been great-grandfather Dupanloup 
evopping up in the superfine broadcloth that 
Marquis wore. But for all his broadcloth, his 
coach and pair, his bank account, Mark is no less 
worthless than he always was, and no less harm- 
less, and his brain, I faney, a no less solid mass. 
But vou should hear Mrs. Eastershead, as she 
smooths down her black silk and twirls a fes- 
toon of her furlong or so of gold chain, talk 
about the inventive faculty’s marking the highest 
type of mind. It is perfectly true that it does, I 
believe; but there is something so sublime in it 
that it bridges over the one step to the ridiculous, 
when she says it looking at her Marquis La- 
fayette. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE OAKHURST INVALID. 


He had never been robust, and the life of a 
country doctor, which tries even the strong until 
well seasoned by time and use, had evidently 
tried St. Claire. As the summer waned, and the 
clinging chills of autumn came on, he drooped 
like a plant of which the roots have been cut 
beneath the soil. All could see that he suffered, 
but no one knew what ailed him; and when asked 
what was amiss, he invariably answered, “ No- 
thing,” and smiled as if his disclaimer carried 
conviction in its echo. 

“The kind of thing that women love:” for 
strength he had sweetness; for fibre, grace; for 
stoicism, patience ; for courage, sensibility ; and for 
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the dissimilarity of sex, that like 
which made women call him “go 
him because he was “so sweet,” 


ideal, one who united the mysteriou 
both sexes, but in whom the moral 
ance was given to their own. 
sonally as a man, in spiritual camaraderie 

to them as one of themselves. And oa 
timate was just. 
the end-all and be-all of life, and held ambition 

itself as merely love’s strong-backed servitor 

And like a woman he suffered in silence, and the 

very quiescence of forlornness, when his dream ~ 

faded into thin air, and the fragrance of his hope 

burned down into the dull ashes of despair, He 

sought no relief from the sorrow that possessed 

him, as another man might, in the lurid pleasures 

of dissipation or the tougher struggle of ambition 

He neither drank nor gamed, nor yet read hard 

nor wrote with purpose: and the girlhood of 

Oakhurst found him as impartially indifferent ag 

he had been from the beginning. He simply suf- 

fered with the sad patience of his kind, calling to 1 
his aid his one great moral power of endurance 
and taking no one into his confidence, how much 
soever his heart was wrung and his spirit yearned 
for sympathy. 


Though only one had the right key to the mystery, 
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ness of morale 
pure,” and lore 
They recognized in him a man after their own 
38 charm of 
ul preponder. 
Loving him per. 


Like a woman he made Love 


Every one of course noticed his sudden failure 


in health, and every one was talking of it. He 
was so pale, so dispirited, so silent, 80 changed 
altogether from what he had been—and he had ' 


never been either specially florid or specially 
vivacious—that no one could be blind to the fact, 


all had their favorite theories, which were aired 
whenever two came together to “talk things 
over,” and the young doctor’s evident ill health 
was one of the topics touched on before they- 
parted. Once some bold spirit suggested that 
he was in love; it was Miss Maria Croshy who 1 
set this little snow-ball rolling ; but Mr. Chesson, 
the retired cheese-monger, and a man of a good. 
ly presence, Captain Farley, the weather-beaten 
old salt, late of the “merchant service,” and 
even Mr. Langhorne, the hard-featured lawyer, 
who had a will of his own, and the way of getting 
that will of all his clients—they, and other fa- 
thers of marriageable daughters, laughed the idea 
to scorn. 

“Love!” they said, with the disdain of men 
who knew the right side of leather, and the color 
of skim milk; “do you think such a poor crea- 
ture as that can love? Lord bless you! he 
knows no more of love than a broomstick.” 

And the judgment passed current with the 
majority. As the young doctor had not chosen 
a wife from among the blooming maidenhood of 
Oakhurst, he had incontestably proved that he 
could not love. 

Monica Barrington too had faded and become 
delicate almost to sickliness. 

“Lord!” said the people, with their noses in 
the air, “how much she has aged, and how aw- 
fully she has gone off !” 

So she had. And yet her face had taken on 
itself a new kind of beauty in exchange for that 
which it had lost, and the spoiled complexion 
was redeemed by the greater lustre of the eyes 
and the sweeter sadness of the mouth. Her 
mother, however, who only saw the pallor and 
the fragility of form—the almost attenuation of 
her figure, the almost transparency of her hands 
—more than once wanted to send for Dr, Will- 
iamson from Staines, or even for Dr. St. Claire, if 
Monica thought she could trust him; or would she 
like to go up to London and consult some man of 
name and eminence? It was evident that some- 
thing was not right with her, and she ought to 
have a doctor to learn what was wrong. 

But Monica always so strenuously opposed one 
and all of these proposals that Mrs. Barrington : 
had not the heart to coerce her against her will, | 
even for her own good. 

This kind of contest may often be seen be- : 

tween a mother and daughter, where the girl ia 
all obedience and prévoyance, all self-sacrifice 
and devotion, both in the small things of daily 
ordering and the larger ones of life; but when 
a collision of wills does come between them, then 
it is the mother who yields and the daughter who 
triumphs. As now, when, in spite of all that Mrs. 
Barrington could say, Monica obstinately refused 
to submit her case to Dr. Williamson, Dr. St. 
Claire, or the eminent expert in London. So the 
two poor pallid, sad-eyed, and sore-hearted young 
people looked at each other across the impassa- 
ble gulf of cireumstance, like ghosts doomed to 
wander on either side that fatal river over which 
no bark plies, separated for all eternity, and look- 
ing. longing, sighing in vain. 

The run-down condition of Dr, St. Claire had 

also another inconvenience —the neighborhood 
did not like it. Sick people prefer a doctor who 
has tone and vigor to one who is as pallid a3 
themselves, and as limp. It does them good, on 
the magnetic principle, to have a large volume 
of life bursting like sunlight into their sick- 
chambers, so long as that volume is not noisy, 
that sunlight more revivifying than irritating. 
Besides, the strong have most compassion. The 
weak are too much occupied with their own mis- 
eries to give substantial sympathy to others. 
Wherefore a doctor in delicate health is a mis- 
take, and, “ Physician, heal thyself,” is a sarcasm 
which vitiates every prescription and nullifies all 
the good of regimen. . 

Thus everything at this moment languished 
in poor St. Claire’s garden of life, from his en- 
feebled health to his diminished practice, from 
his broken heart to his tottering fortune. 

His position was becoming untenable, and the 
strain was almost beyond his strength to bear. 

It became a matter of anxious thought with him 
whether he should make one bold effort, sell the 
good-will of his practice for what it would bring, 
and throw himself on the sea of chance; or wheth- 
er he should still stay on here and do his best fo 
conquer the love which was going near kill 
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him. He would 


for himself the heroi 


urged on 
death-blow 
choly pleasure 0 
gulf, which linge 
the heart of love, 


wise—but was it possible ? 

He was t 
not com 
he reached 
up the stairs 


their position. 


“T have been busy,” he said, taking his ac- 
customed seat by the couch, and beginning his 


daily catechism. 


Against his own will he spoke coldly, almost 


contemptuously, Though bound by professional 
etiquette to undertake the care of disease which 
did not exist, he was often impatient with this 
special corner of his scanty vineyard, this special 
slice of his small loaf. To-day he was more im- 
patient than usual. Really ill for his own part, 
this travesty of sickness put on for folly and 
idleness, for wantonness and vanity, disgusted 
him in more ways than one. And, his heart full 
of trouble for Monica and his hopeless love, his 
head on fire, and his spirit passing through the 
Valley of the Shadow, the gestures and glances 
of this simpering old Amanda, this daughter of 
a by-gone generation who wanted to be his Shu- 
namite as she had made him her Solomon, filled 
him with repulsion amounting to horror. Could 
he have rushed out of the room, as if some “ Jaid- 
ly worm” had been lying on the couch instead of 
a faded, waxen-skinned old maid, who had once 
been pretty, and who would still have been charm- 
ing had she not been silly, he would have gone. 
But he was bound to stay for at least a few mo- 
ments, Yet in all the circumstances, such as 
they were, was it to be wondered at if even he, 
the gentle, mild, and graceful Dr. Armine St. 
Claire, were to-day less courteous than contempt- 
uous, less complaisant than repelling ? 

Miss Maria Crosby had never had cause to 
think that the young doctor was made of more 
melting material, so far as she was concerned, 
than the marble king in the Arabian Nights 
tales, But to-day he was more than usually 
rigid; and even the professional patience which 
was part of his necessary furniture was of a very 
threadbare kind as he took his place ,by the 
couch and pursued his way through the vague 
troop of ghosts which she called her symptoms, 
and which he knew to be only her fancies. 

Poor Miss Maria! After all, she was only the 
whipping-boy for the occasion. It was not her 
folly so much as his own misfortunes which he 
chastised in her. This is the way of the world. 
That old gentleman tying his shoe—how should 
he not be kicked when he lies obstructive to our 
way and handy to our foot, at the very moment 
when we are smarting with defeat and rasped 
sore by provocation ! 

Love has quick eyes; and though a woman 
may be a fool for being in love at all, still, wheth- 
er she be wise or foolish, her heart suffers and 
her spirits droop when things go wrong with the 
beloved. The would-be Shunamite caught the 
uncomfortable accent of her Solomon, and met it 
with the ready sympathy of an affection which 
only wants occasion for display. 

“You are not yourself to-day, dear doctor,” 
she said, laying her hand on his arm.“ What is 
amiss with you ?” 

“Nothing,” he answered. 

“It could not be less,” returned Miss Maria. 
“And you have nothing to make you anxious 7” 
she returned; “no bad cases on hand ?” 

“No, none,” he said. 

“How is John Lilley at Stair?” she asked. 

“Better,” he answered. 

“Well, that is short!” she cried, shrilly. 

“Do you want wne to enter into professional 
details ? would you understand them it'l did?” 
he asked, unpleugantly. 

“Oh, come, now, don’t be so snappy to your 
best friend,” she said, with a slight laugh. “I 
declare you make me feel as if you had bitten 
my nose off,” she added, with what she meant to 
be girlish playfulness, poor thing. 

“Tam sorry if I was uncivil,” he said, coldly, 
ising to go. 

Being either coquetted with or gushed over by 
Maria Crosby was really more than he-could bear 
today. At all times a corvée, with that aching 
head of his, that fever in his veins, and that pain 
round his heart to-day it was unendurable. 

“Why, what takes you away so soon?” she 
said, again laying her hand on his arm. 

She stipulated for half an hour's consultation 
every day. It was in the bond—so much money 
for so much time; cash paid quarterly for attend- 
ance given daily. And to-day the young doctor 
had not been with her more than eight minutes 
by the watch on her little table. 

“I must go,” he said. “I am busy.” 

I thought you said you had nothing on hand,” 
she returned. “Who is down? Is it Jenny 
Mason's boy? They say she had a bad night 
with him, but maybe it was only his teeth, and it 
has passed ; so that need not take you away in 
such a hurry. If not Jenny Mason's child, and 
old John Lilley is getting better, who is it ?” she 
asked, curiously; for by virtue of her state, as 
she made it, unable to go out and garner for her- 


have prescribed flight and change 
; had he the courage to ado 
Leen hate ic remedy he scald have 
nother? Could he thus give the final 
to that faint little hope, that melan- 
f looking across the impassable 
rs like a wintry flower deep in 
even when apparently all is 
waste and desolation ? Could he ? It would be 


hinking all this one day, and he had 
e to a settlement of his difficulty, when 
ed Miss Maria Crosby's door, and went 
to give the a aeeanice td 
i id as she paid for so much mi 
se ad in the day’s dietary—so much floss 
k and so many flowers in the day’s en, joyments. 
“You are late to-day, doctor,” she said, with 
a certain fond reproach, as he came into the room. 
She was old enough to be the young fellow’s 
mother; but that did not count. The mingling 
of the maternal instinct with the amatory makes 
a tich kind of emotional amalgam that hag its 
charm; and elderly women in love with compara. 
tive boys are notoriously blind to thc ridicule of 


self, and dependent for dramatic excitement on 
the gravitation of news to her couch, she held 
herself entitled to know all that took place in the 
little town; and they did say in the place that 
not a hen cackled but Miss Maria Crosby knew, 
and could tell the count of all the eggs that were 
laid between dawn and dusk. The mysterious 
activities of chronic invalidism were never more 
fully exemplified than in her; and let who would 
go short of local knowledge, she was always well 
supplied. 

“T really can not go into the details of my 
work with you, Miss Crosby,” answered Dr. St. 
Clair. “You must take my word for it, and allow 
me to end my visit.” 

“Then you must give me a whole hour to-mor- 
row to make up for this skimpy call to-day,” said 
Maria, with a fond look. “I have not told you 
half what I ought, you know. I have said no- 
thing of that nasty little pain in my chest last night 
—just like a knife going in at my breast-bone 
and out between my shoulders. It quite caught 
my breath, doctor, and made me wonder if it was 
inflammation. And this morning when I woke I 
had such a dull aching over my right brow, and 
such a big lump in my throat, like an apple stuck 
there—I could scarcely swallow. I thought I was 
in for one of my bad days, but I got better after 
my rum and milk; and when I got up and had 
my egg and brandy, I was nearly right again. 
Still, all these flying pains mean something, don’t 
they, doctor? There is something very wrong 
with my system altogether. I should like to give 
it a name.” 

“Take some sal volatile when you feel that 
pain in your throat—that lump,” said Dr. St. 
Claire. 

“Will that do me good?” she asked, in the 
silly way of people who must speak at any cost, 
and who would rather talk nonsense than keep 
silence. 

“T should scarcely have recommended it un- 
less I thought that it would,” he returned, coldly. 

““ What a way to prescribe!” she said, shrilly, 
again affecting girlish playfulness. 

“I know of no other way, Miss Crosby. I am 
sorry if my manner does not please you,” was his 
uncomfortable answer. 

Her silly light brown eyes, with their sparse 
lashes and pink lids, filled up with tears. 

“T did not mean to offend you, dear doctor,” 
she said, humbly. “Iam sure you know that.” 

“No, Iam sure you did not,” he answered, his 
gentlehood overcoming his ill-humor. “ Forgive 
me if I was rude, Miss Crosby. I am not quite 
myself to-day.” 

‘No, you are not, poor dear! You look put 
out, and are really not yourself,” was her com- 
passionate reply.“ And Iam sure I do not mind 
your being short-tempered to me if it is only be- 
cause you are ill, and are not vexed with me. I 
could not bear that!’ she said, with the craven 
fondness, the want of self-respect, of the woman 
who loves unbidden. “1 could put up with ev- 
erything else, and never give it a second thought ; 
but not that,” she added, tenderly. “But now 
tell me what has gone wrong with you,” she con- 
tinued, as if settling herself for a Jong, contiden- 
tial, amiable talk. “ I can keep a secret like any- 
thing if I am told not to tell; and no one is more 
interested in you, doctor, than J am,” she added, 
with a meaning smile. 

His gentler humor passed as quickly as it had 
come. Her manners, her smile, the coaxing tones 
of her voice, the caressing action of her hand, the 
fond glance of her faded eves, her open love- 
making and unconcealed admiration, were all too 
much for his nerves, already so sorely tried. 

“T have no secrets to telk” he said, brusquely ; 
“and when I have, I do not tell them. If I can 
not keep my own counsel, I can searcely expect 
others to keep it for me.” 

* But Iam different from others,” said Maria, 
with a tender face. ‘Every one does not take 
the interest in you, dear doctor, that I do.” 

“You are very good; but I have nothing to 
say,” said Dr. St. Claire, coldly; and at that in- 
stant the door-bell rang, and the little maid, who 
was waiting in the hall to see the handsome 
young doctor as he passed through, opened it on 
the instant, thus cutting short the hasty retreat 
which else he would have made. 

“Qh, bother!” said the elegant invalid, with 
quite robust energy. “Who can it be? And I 
not half through my symptoms !” 

Who indeed? In another instant she knew; 
for Mrs, Anthony Barrington and her sister-in- 
law, Monica, were ushered into the room, they 
among other great people in the neighborhood 
making it a point of conscience to call on the 
Oakhurst invalid at stated times in the vear. 
They had left the carriage a little way up the 
street, which accounted for their quasi-incognita 
while at the door. For else the livery and the 
bays would have betrayed them, and then nei- 
ther would St. Claire have been taken by sur- 
prise, nor would Miss Maria have said “ Bother!” 
with so much vigor of intonation. 

“Oh, 80 you are here, are you, Dr. St. Claire!” 
cried Theodosia, with an audacious little laugh, 
as if she had come upon something rather doubt- 
ful in finding the young doctor by the side of a 
patient, 

“How do you do, Mrs. Barrington ?” said Ar- 
mine, ignoring the exclamation. 

He turned to Monica, and seemed doubtful 
whether to shake hands or not as he muttered 
rather than pronounced the prescribed formula ; 
but Monica held out her hand in her grave, gen- 
tle way, looking as if she saw and knew nothing 
beyond the immediate affair of the moment: and 
yet her pale face gradually changed in color till 
it burned like fire, and felt as heated as it look- 
ed. The fever spots in St. Claire’s hollow cheeks 
also flamed out, and the change from the pallor 
usual to both to this crimson inflammation did 
not escape the quick eyes of Theodosia nor the 
loving ones of Miss Maria. 

“My dear Monica, how frightfully flushed you 


are!” said Theodosia, with malicious gayety. 
“You were so white a moment ago, and now you 
are like a June rose !’—laughing shrilly. 

“Do you find the room too warm, Miss Bar- 
rington ?” asked Maria, also surprised at that 
sudden flush, and looking from Monica to St. 
Claire, though not so suspiciously, yet as sharply, 
as Theo herself had done. 

“Jt is coming in from the open air,” said Mon- 
ica, calmly. She could not control her blood, but 
she could master her voice and manner. “ But 
your room is not too hot, Miss Crosby,” she add- 
ed, with her usual gentle courtesy. 

“ And how well vou are looking, Dr. St. Claire!” 
continued Theodosia, in the same high-pitched 
key and with the same artificial and malicious 
gayety. “You too look like a June rose—two 
June roses in October!” she cried, laughing in 
her falsest manner as she so audaciously brack- 
eted these two inequalities together. 

“Well, I don't know about that, Mrs. Antho- 
ny,” said Miss Maria. “The doctor has certainly 
got some color now, but he was looking peaky 
enough not five minutes ago, before you came in.” 
Here she glanced out of the corner of her eye at 
Monica, “I have just been telling him he ought 
to take care of himself. Indeed, he wants some 
one to take care of him—that is just it,” she 
added, with a hysterical kind of jocularity. 

“Thank you for your kind interest, Miss Cros- 
by; but I think I can manage for myself,” said 
Dr. St. Claire, coldly. 

“Oh, men are poor creatures, left to them- 
selves,” returned Miss Maria. ‘You had best 
get a wife, doctor. There are plenty in Oakhurst 
to choose from, I am sure.” 

“That is always what I say to Dr. St. Claire,” 
said Theodosia, with an unpleasant laugh. 

“May Task you to be kind enough to leave 
me and my affairs alone, Miss Crosby ?” said Dr. 
St. Claire, with strange and sudden sternness. 
“When I want your kind advice I will ask for 
it, and then it will be time enough to give it.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CokresponvEnT. ] 


Y Eare beginning to devote ourselves to spring 
toilettes, although the styles are not yet 


definitively settled. Many modifications will be 


made and many attempts fail before we arrive 


at this result, For wrappings we have seen in 


preparation small visites of soft silk brocaded 
with flowers of various colors; these were slash- 


ed, with square tabs in front; the back, which 


was shorter, was also cut up so as to form two 
basque skirts, and the sides were left open and 
turned back in revers. All these openings were 
filled in with clusters of chenille fringe of the 
same colors as those of the garment. The neck 
and all the edges, whether straight or slashed, 
were trimmed with the same fringe. This visite 
is convenient, ag it can be worn with dresses of 
various colors. 

There are also small scarf pelerines, short be- 
hind and bouffant on the shoulders, with tabs 
long enough to be tied in front. This little wrap. 
ping is nade of soft silk or wool, and is trimmed 
with short thick fringe or curly feather trimming. 
It is especially suited to youthful dames and 
young girls. 

The pelisse, long and straight in front, half 
open, with the edges turned back, and the long, 
half-long, and short mantle, will serve as the foun- 
dation for all the varieties of wrappings worn in 
the early spring. The redingote will hold an im- 
portant place in walking, carriage, and travelling 
toilettes ; some dresses even are cut in this fash- 
ion. Jt is made by preference of light cloth, with 
little trimming, and has long pleats behind, either 
round or flat, very tight sleeves, usually without 
cuffs, but buttoned at the bottom of the elbow 
seam, and a revers or military collar. We have 
seen in preparation at one of our leading houses a 
pelisse adjusted in the back, and without darts in 
front, but with the fronts turned back from top to 
bottom so as to show a bright-colored silk lining. 
A narrow ribbon to match closed the neck, and a 
similar ribbon fastened to the waist under the 
arms tied the fronts together with a bow with 
flowing ends. This garment was made of coarse 
seal brown wool. 

We shall continue to see costumes of all styles 
—Middle Age, Kenaissance, Louis XV., and Diree- 
toire. The last gives us the redingote with re- 
vers, the long pointed waist, and the shell trim. 
mings of laces mixed with ribbons, and seems 
destined to predominate in favor. There is a 
great tendency to return to straight skirts. Many 
dresses are in preparation of very light cloth, 
with flat skirts with large cloth pleats, alternating 
with those of silk to match, or of black velvet if 
the stuff is black. Old-fashioned merinos are re- 
appearing, and seem likely to take the place of 
cloth; they are combined with velvet for hand- 
some street suits. A pleated flounce on the bot- 
tom of the skirt, trimmed with velyet bands, 
which also form the trimming of the draperies, 
corsage, and cuffs, makes a very elegant costume. 
In the same style are also made dresses with a 
short skirt, bordered with a pleating surmounted 
by fine soutache embroidery from fourteen to 
sixteen inches wide. At the top of the skirt are 
panicrs pleated to the corsage, and a draped pouf. 
The corsage is embroidered with soutache down 
the back, and in front the same embroidery forms 
avest. In the back are small pleated basques ; 
close sleeves with small gigots, braided around 
the wrists. 

Embroidered tulle will be much in vogue for 
spring ball dresses and elegant dinner toilettes. 
Black tulle embroidered with black jet; white 
tulle embroidered with white jet, large and fine 
beads, bugles, ete.; this makes sparkling dress- 
es. White jet produces a charming effect on 
sumptuous toilettes of old rose, blue, or straw- 
colored satin, especially if the corsage and over- 


skirt are entirely covered with jet embroidery. 
We behold the revival in ball dresses of sleeve- 
less corsages, high behind, and square and very 
open in front, 80 aa to leave the shoulders en- 
tirely uncovered. Sometimes, when the corsage 
is low both in the back and front, a narrow rib- 
bon takes the place of a shoulder-strap, and is 
covered with flowers or little clusters of feathers, 

A fashion of which we have already spoken, 
and which seems destined to succeed, is the blouse 
tunic. Over a round skirt, either with woven or 


embroidered designs—in the latter case being 
quite plain, and in the former laid in straight 
pleats—is worn a very full tunic, gathered or 


pleated at the waist, and caught up again above the 
knee, so as to form regular and bouffant pleats. 


This tunic is a little longer in front than at the 


sides, and behind is lost under the drapery of the 
pouf. A broad ribbon knotted together, with 
long ends falling on the sides, forms the trim- 


ming. The waist, of course, is round, and is 
pleated or gathered. 


We should also say that many skirts are 
trimmed solely with shirring, having clusters of 


shirrs some two inches wide, alternating with 


plain spaces of equal width at the bottom, and 


graduated to double the width at the upper part 
of the skirt. The bottom is finished with a 
flounce, either hemmed or embroidered. A bow 
of very wide ribbon, or else a chiffenné sash, 


forms a short pouf behind. 
As to bonnets, the favorite style is a very close 


capote; this ig made of all sizes, from the very 
small, with revers brim of embroidered stuff, 


worked tulle, etc., to the large pointed shape, for 
points are much in vogue, and May bonnets pre- 
sent the appearance of a paper-knife bent in two. 
Upon these are heaped every conceivable kind of 
trimming—panaches, aigrettes, birds, feathers, 
laces, pompons—we have even seen the head of 
a kitten buried in a thicket of lace, and many 
colored buckles twisted around the brim. Cats, 
moreover, are the fashionable animals at present, 
and are seen in great numbers in jewels, etc. 
For children the soft capote is the favorite 
style; the crown is very flabby, and the back is 
slashed and filled in with a knot of ribbons, which, 
mingling with the flowing hair, make a very pretty 
effect. Emmxiine Raymonn. 


ANSWHRS T'0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Ariox,—You can procure the information you want 
at any music store. 

H. A. T.—Lynx capes are worn by ladies who wear 
colors as well as by thore who wear mourning. Nat- 
ural beaver, seal, Persian lamb-skin, aud chinchilla 
capes are alxo worn, 

Gtovevrses.—If the smallest sizes of ladies’ gloves 
are too large for you, you should try migses’ gloves, 

Mary.—Get ottoman ailk or elve eatin merveilleux 
for fan-pleatings, and a draped over-skirt for your 
wine-colored albatross cloth dress. 

Ovp Supsoriuer.—For remodelling your plum-col- 
ored verge dress read reply given above to “ Mary.” 

Younc Maretep Lavy.—Make your black cashmere 
dress without crape, like the honse dress illustrated on 
the tiret page of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XV. 

Mrs. Conmon-sense.—The fur turban is not too 
youthful for you if it is becoming. 

Putta.—The fan-pleated skirt and a polonaise with 
ottoman gash like that described in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVL., will be a stylish 
design for your black cashmere drees. 

Prerpcexep Poverty.—Get Madras muslin curtaina 
with buff or olive grounds strewn thickly with blue 
and red figures. Have these placed next white or écru 
holland shades that are slightly embroidered or else 
edged with fringe or embroidery that imitates lace. 
These will answer all the year, but if you want warm- 
er curtains, they may be added inside the room for 
drapery, and the muslin curtains be fixed to the win- 
dows as sash curtains, opening in diamond shape by 
being tied back with ribbons, Piush curtains and 
those of wool tapestries or of raw silk would be ap- 
propriate. Your blne repped silk will make a pretty 
basque and train with a vest, paniers, and three front 
breadths of the brocaded satins or velvet that are now 
sold at half the prices charged early in the season. A 
mixed coloring may suit you better, with a gray ground 
strewn with blue forget-me-nots and pink roses, 

Harry SunsoniwEr.—Do not alter your brocaded 
velvet and gros grain dress. Make your velvet dress 
with a pointed basque, full and bouffant train, and 
have fan-pleatings of satin on the front and side 
Dreadths, with the etrung jet bead trimmings described 
in Bazar No. 4, Vol. XVI. 

Mynratis, anp Oturrs.—Silks of the same shade as 
the material are used for embroidering cashmere, 
nuny’ veiling, etc. 

Twrrve YEARS Suusortpek.—Spanish lace will make 
a pretty trimming for the black and white striped- 
dresa, Have rowe of it in pyramids on the skirt be- 
tween panels of the silk, also on the basque and the 
paniers, The brown wool will hang well as a peiisee 
if lined throughont. 

Jenny.—A red or white wool Jersey will be pretty 
for your daughter, and will answer with silk skirts as 
well as with those of white wool. 

Portar.—You can have a cut pattern of a cloak 
quite similar to that illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. 
XVI., sent you from this office. Your ideas abont the 
plush cloak are good, and you can buy the plush now 
at half the price asked for it early in the winter. 

Grace Ler.—A bride should not wear her orange 
blossoms after her wedding day. 

Crottta.—Sponge your black foulard with tepid wa- 
ter in which there is a little ammonia and borax. The 
princesse fronts with pleated backs will be used again 
for piqué dresses for children of three years, Thero 
will also be round waists with guimpes, and the skirts 
will be gored in front and pleated behind. 

Avousta, Groraia.—Your sample is terra-cotta 
moiré, and will make a stylish basque and skirt with 
plastron, collar, caffe, paniers, and panels of velvet of 
the same color. 

Many E:iex.—Young unmarried ladies do not wear 
breakfast caps, no mutter if they are becoming. 

Maree.—You will find it convenient to have a doz- 
en each of all the articles in an infant's ontfit, but if 
you can not afford these, eight pieces of each kind will 
answer. Get very fine cambrics, muelin, linen, and 
flannel, and spend little money on trimmings, as neat 
sewing and_simple garmente are in better taste than 
those carelessly made and overlouded with trimming. 
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| Lace ann Rippon Jazor, 
Crare anp Lace Ficuv- 
| CoLLar. Lace and Ribbon Jabot, 
Tar foundation of this ja- 
| Crape and Lace Fichu- bot is a piece ten inches 
Collar long of white satin ribbon 
mt - two inches and a half wi 
Tre top of this collar is which is covered flatly with 
/ a double foundation neck- Oriental lace set underneath 
band, with a box-pleated one edge and folded over on 
| lace ruche set around it, the the outside. Along the op- 
. edge being concealed by a posite edge, across the bot. 
down-turned flat row of tom, and around the top the 
lace. A piece of flat wide ribbon is edged with thickly 
lace eight inches long is gathered lace, the folds of 
joined to each end, and over which are then arranged in 
the outer edge of this a bias curves and tacked in place, 
Searf of white silk crape A satin ribbon bow is set at 
half a yard long and twelve the top, and a small bouquet 
inches wide is set; the crape near the lower end, 
i is edged with lace along the 
outside, and closely pleated — 
er Sis ioches thorter " Bat, Bat, come into 
at the inner edge, where it my Hat.”—Old Song. 
is likewise pleated in, and Norwirastanpiné Sue's 
fastened on the lower end fright and the general mid- 
of the lace. A fall of lace night clamor, we congratu- 
headed by a crape knot and late ourselves that so fine a 
| furnished with a safety pin specimen of the “ wing-hand- 
at the back is set at the cd gentry” took refuge in 
bottom. 
Cneckep Sirk Dress Triuwep with VeLyrr Rrepon,—Front. CasHMERE Evening Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 181.] 
For Back, see Page 181.—{For description see Supplement.) For description see Supplement. 
' 
| 
| 
} 
\ 
; = 
Cioak vor Girt From 8107 Years Svrr ror Boy From 5 To 9 Yeans 
oLtp.—Cut Patryrn, No. 8404: onp.—Crr Pattern, No. 8408: 


_ Brocape axp Satix Mervewtecvx Evening Dress.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 180,] 
For description see Supplement, 


Prior, 15 Cents. 


Nh For description see Supplement. 


> 


Prior, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Satiy anp Brocapep Vetyer Dress, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, 28-35, 


Oogles 


Digitized by 
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house, for now we hold 
with nalepates dae ‘ 
beautiful member o 
says h-dreaded frater- 
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Very thin and semi-trans- 
parent are these organs for 
flight, double in’ structure, 
too, and with care the upper 
and lower surfaces can be 


fe this muc 
: ase 1 rtunity was 
: ord for sims ted fr *h otk 
d forslormisbing an: separa rom each other. 
sedis é On the upper edges, toward 
the head, they are quite 


der difficulties ; that fairly 

, we held high carni- 
yal over our rare acquisi- 
tion. To familiarize our- 
selves with the tricks and 
manners of these queer 
flitter-mice, microscope, pic- 
tures, and books were speed- 
ily laid under tribute, press- 
ed into service just through 
the in-straying of this poor 
little waif. The body of our 
nocturnal guest in shape 
and size reminds us of a 
small mouse ; the trim little 
figure has for its upper vest- 
ment a coating, soft as silk, 
of seal brown fur, with a 
rich undergrowth of faint- 


strong and thick, but grad- 
ually becoming thinner, wn- 
til at the margin they look 
as filmy as daintiest lace. 
An arrangement of bones, 
as wonderful as elegant, 
suffices as the grand up- 
lifting and propelling force 
for this great company 
of dusky winged pilgrims, 
whose name is legion. 

This noted family offer 
points of interest entitling 
them to studious attention, 
When feathered scavengers 
retire with folded wing, then 
come out into the night 
these brave-hearted prowl- 
ers, fulfilling in turn the 


Y 
1, eat gray, the blending im- 
ae parting in certain lights a 3 
oy silvery sheen; underneath, mission in the economy 
% sober, twilight tones pre- of nature appointed them. 
CN Jay vail, thinner and less rich, With marvellous endow- 
3 ment of healthy appetite, 
each bat could devour a 


In the pose of the small, 
erect head lies a quaint ex- 
pression of strong individu- 
ality, and an amusingly ag- 
gressive air; the bright eves 
seem never at rest, and 
sentinel-like ears betray a 
gravely grotesque touch of 
self-assertion. When Ves- 
pertilio unfurls his pretty 
parachute, one may see upon 
the exquisite membranous 
wings traceries of marvel- 
lous beauty — veinings in 
every direction, crossing and 
recrossing, and so revealing 
“the tiny blood corpuscles 
which roll along through the 
minute vessels that supply 
these beautiful wings with 


ect 


Sy 


hundred flies and a dozen 
beetles at one meal, and 
this, too, while on the wing. 

Very awkwardly indeed 
they grope upon the ground; 
nevertheless, compensations 
meet them at every turn— 
delicious grubs and damty 
cateipillars are devoured 
with hearty zest. 

Bat families have fash- 
ions of their own touching 
dormitorics, und, it would 
appear, with strange prefer- 
ences for slecping in com- 
munities, Not unfrequeut- 
ly an ancient tree, a laud. 
mark in the forest, its cen- 
tre so burned as to leave 
it but “a shell of former 


nourishment.” These deli- 
— cate membranes when ex- 
cmt panded develop the same prancenty revculs-¢bi5 us, 
tte lorely shadings of seal tom perfectly; a wonderful 
“apartment-house,” indeed, 
endless in possibilities of 


brown, with a suggestion of 
silvery edges, seen only in 
perfection when the gay 
tourist soars aloft. 
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VeLveT Basque. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fiza. 40-46, 


Basave ror Brocapr Dress. 
For description sce Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Derss or Paix axp Invra Fiaurep Woot. 


accommodation; and hunt- 
ers, brave enough to peep 
within, have scen, to its al- 

i 


wi 


Fig. 2.—Venvet Mantle with Inpia 


Fig. ave Woot Princesse Scir.—Cut Fig. 2.—Brocape anv Vetver Dress. 
ATTERN, No. 3402: Price, 30 Cents. Froxt.—| For Back, see Page 181.] 
For description eee Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


Front. —[For Back, see Page 181.]—Cut Pattern, Bo 
RDERS. 


No, 8401: Panter Basque, OVER-SKINT, AND Skirt, 
20 Cents zacu.—(For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. I, Figs. 1-12.) 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
meut, No. VII., Figa, 36-39. uy 


most sky-reaching attic, densely crowded, tier 
above tier, thousands of bats just “dangling by 
their thumbs,” 

Baby bats are not attractive infants; naked, 
helpless, with no nest made ready, they seem at 
first sight ‘all afloat”; but with exceeding mether- 
love are the small forlornities nurtured and nour- 
ished. 

From tip to tip of expanded “ wing” Vespertilio 
measures exactly ten inches; from tip of nose to 
end of body a trifle less than three inches—ex- 
tension of membrane would make it*four inches ; 
the tiny “ hands” are nearly a quarter of an inch 
in length, and the dainty “ spurs” somewhat less. 

On the “extension of membrane” between the 
bits of hands is a fuazy growth of eoftest fur, 
entirely dark, with no pearl tints: this, we fancy, 
may be for the pillowing of the little ones, when 
Mamma Bat 


“Has gently folded o'er their shivering forms 
Her tawny mantle, silken, soft, and warm.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN SICK HEADACHE. 

De, Frep Horxxe, Jr., Salem, Va., says: “I know 
of nothing comparable to it. to relieve the indigestion 
and vo-called sick headache and mental depression 
incident to certain stages of rheumatism,”—[Ade.] 


PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting propertie: will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrin, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv.] 


A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatnr, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, benutifies 
the hair and is eure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp, The superiority of BoxNerr’s Fiavon- 
ing Exrnaots cousists in their perfect purity and 
Strength.—{ Adv.) 


Tue most fashionable perfume powder for handker- 
chiefs and letter-paper is Caswell, Massey, & Co.’s 
Violet Orris, 1121 Broadway.—[{Adv.] 


Tuxoar Diseases commence with a Congh, Cold, or 
Sore Throat. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give imme- 
diate relief. Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cts.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
9 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It fs delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 


OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be fonnd at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something elxe nay always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 814 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK, 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 


materials used for Art Needlework, wholesule and 
retail. Send 3c. for Catalogue, 


(JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.p By ALL DEALERS Throuctour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
HE QUEEN’S LACE HANDKERCHIEF. 
New of Cards from the Opera, by mail, 6c. 
J. W. NEVILLE, 987 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


50 Blegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
naue, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The Great English Complexion Soap. 


SPECIALLY APPOINTED BY ROYAL WARRANT 


MAKERS TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


eee See SPEC EETETE 


Established nearly 100 Years. 15 International Awards. 


EARS’ SOAP 


A GOOD COMPLEXION: S* Wit Hans Redns, Rougnes 


HERE is nothing which adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complexion 
© and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but too 
coldly impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive; and yet there is no 
advantage so easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief 
means; but the general public are so little acquainted with the qualities of Toilet Soaps chat they 
are indiscriminate in their selection, and frequently most unconsciously are daily injuring, instead 
of improving, one of the greatest of personal charms. 
The excellent qualities of PBARS' SOAP have induced the most eminent Physicians and 
Chemists to give it their special recommendation, and one of the most learned authorities on the skin, 


The President of the College of Surgeons of England, 
PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R:S., 


writes: “The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. * * * PBARS is a name engraven 
on the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitant ;? and PEARS’ SOAP is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for ‘ the skin.’” 


EARS’ SOAP is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali (Soda), con- 
tains no artificial coloring matter, is delightfully perfumed, exceedingly 
durable, it has been in good repute nearly one hundred years, and obtained 15 

International Awards. 

To those whose skin is generally irritable or readily affected by the weather, PEARS’ SOAP 
is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient and non-irritant character, all redness, roughness, and 
chapping are avoided, and a clear, healthy appearance, and a soft, velvety condition obtained, accom- 
panied by a delicate and beautiful complexion. Ita agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appear- 
ance, and soothing properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the 
Toilet. 

The following well-known Signatures are from amongst innumerable Testimonials : 


HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless : D : 
af for the Hands and Complexion. Lh teb re Lt 


; ea 


HAVE much pleasure in stating I have va] ; ¢ e 
PEARS’ SOAP for some time, and Wb aughey 
prefer it to any other. | 

All the Leading Druggists sell PEARS’ SOAP. 
TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR BOX. COOK’S GRAND EXCURSION 


CALIFORNIA, 


Visiting en route 

Washington, The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the 
grand gorges and passes of The Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado, Denver, Santa Fé, Southern California, 

THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
and San Franelsco, returning via Salt Lake City, 
Chicago, and Nlagara Falls, starts Mny 3, 1858, occu- 
pying eight weeks. Cost $500.00. The outward and 
7 tr : return journeys by ey anal ae yeas 

a ve drive 

Ten Moist W: -colora and three Brushes, in a cars, hotel accommodation, carriage drives, and 


Japauned Tin Box, PRICE 50 CENTS. ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Catalogue of Outline Designs in Cards, Panels, | Full particulars free on application. 
and in Books, sent free on application. ‘Address {i Broadway, New York. 


How to Learn to Draw and Paint in Water- Thos. Cook & Son, <197 Washington St., Boston. 

colors, Without a Teacher. 311 Walnot St., Philadelphia, 
Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
Water-colors by MARION KEMBLE. Self-ingtructive, 
with Lists of Materials, their cost, and all informution 

necessary for the beginner. Price 50 cents. 
Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts., 

or both for $1.00, 8. W. TILTON & CO., 
333 Washington Street, Boston. 


INDI 4 Absolutely Pure, Superior Flavor. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 


Requires only half the usual quantity. 
80LD BY ALL GROCERS, 
JOHN ©. PHILLIPS & CU., 
1 Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 
130 Water Street, New Yorke 


THE LADY'S BOOK 
KNITTING AND CROCHET, 


Containing over One Hundred New and Easy Patterns 
of ueeful and ornamental work. Compiled by a Lady 
Expert, who has conscientiously tested all of them. 
Sent by mail to any address for 35 cents, by 

N. D. WHITNEY & CO., Publishers, ‘Boston, Mass. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., withont injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Favs pilates te eee sets ae earaeh. inteee 
styles, sent postpaid for 6c.; : 8handsome 
shects scrap pictures,10c. @. PB. BROWN, Beverly Mass, 


A) 


ENOCH MORGAN 


From the Districts of 
ASSAM, 
CHITTACONG, 
CACHAR, 
KANCRA VALLEY, 
DARJEELING, 
Aidthen, Oe TA DOON, 


For House Cleaning. — Saves Time, Labor, and Money. 
Cleans Paint, Wood, Marble, &c., and will Polish Tia, 
Brass, Copper, Knives, Glass, China Ware, Oil-cloths,&c. 


HOME ART WORK. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established 1878. An Illustrated Fortnightly, only 
$2.00 a year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 
Sample Copy and Catalogue of Art 
Publications for 6 cents postage. 
Invaluable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in 
Oils, Water-colora, and on China, Embroidery, and all 
Art Work. Pattern Supplements working size. Full 
directions, Discount to Clubs. Also, Manuals on all 
Art-work subjects, 85 cta. each. Send etamp for List. 
Address THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 140 Naasau Street, New York. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 P 85 all color. 
AMERICAN PURG @ CO.,196 Broadway, N.Y. 


EAStTEs CARDS.—3 Beautiful Cards sent 

post; for 10¢., 10 for 25e. Elegant 

Fringed Cards, 10¢., 15¢., 25¢., and upward. 
a P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


SUNS |. 


Pay. 
FEB. 6, 1877. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms i in ehape to ET" 
beet DO NOT HAVE A FA TAR. wipe ial as alleen, ae 
-—Thiy cannat tear or break rt \" . 
fas Tey apart, but outwear THREE of any 


cee ¥ Phin PT RINK LE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
aera Jade as quickly, for they don't Fequire dressing os 
the money tf not. : 


8.—MOST IMPORTANT :_ Beery lady can look young and attr 
vith @ THOMPSON WAVE, a8 BHUXDAKDS WILL acknownaoos 
\u ylookten yeara 


younger, 
9.—Aa I hare 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every 
san be gratified. od Leer fancy 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 Eaat 14th Street, NEW YORK, 
THE UNEQUALLED 


“ HOUSEHOLD" 
Sewing-Machine, 


MANUFAOTUERD BY 


HOUSEHOLD 
2 Sewing-Machine Co, 


“Se PROVIDENCE, BR. 1, 
Je a marvel of simplicity and beauty. It is eagy ron- 
ning, durable, perfect. Send for illustrated description. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 

12 East 14th Street, New York (new and 
complete quarters, with both wholesale and retail 
departments) ; 

163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago} 

149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NTHE an: 


JELESTIAL: 


“The Bun of eownens Bhall Arise 
i 


js W "—MALA' 


vi CHI. 
reat aryscees SUN 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


For Kenainaton Emneomery, Ooriine Work, 
Bratpina, Ero. With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for others 

Each Outfit’ contains 10 Srampina Patrrens, De 
signs of Rosea, Rose- Bude, Lilies-of-the- Valley, hdsier 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Outline Design, Cat-Taile, 
Braiding Pattern, Scollop, ete. Full instructions for 
Steamping and Working. Boz Stampin Powder, Dis- 
tributing Pad, 10 ahem Embroidery Silk, and Instrue- 
tions for INDELIBLE STAMPING. 

We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. Exrra 
Srawving Parrenna: Sheafof Wheat, 20c.; arin 
Ntraweberries, 10c. ; Morget-me-Nota, 15¢. ¢ Calla ty 
Inec.3 Bachelor's Buttons, 10c.; Pansies, 15¢. 5 Byer 
Lilies, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c.; Golden Rod ai : 
Asters, We. 3 Spriq of Sumach, 16c. Sprotat. Lan 
We will send all of these Extra Stamping Patterns an 
the Stamping Outfit for 832.00. 

Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
an PA OIEOR 9 SN ee ee ee 


id 
Oeenose PEARL, iteeriei 
TUBE dress, 
mail 2 flowering bulbs and directions for bloomi 


Ig atceetest af floicers; also free to all, my Jliusrat 
ee orien Catan ue containing colored 


Pescriptive Catal TE ACUP of 
Pa 


Latest Floral Noveltysé 
Gif NEW GOLDEN 
CARNATION PINK, 


HAS, T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., 


The Finest Cards ever Issued 


Y 
A beautiful BASKET of FLOWER? 
Maréchal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; Or, & nd 
KET of FRUFr—Peaches, Plume, Grape, . 
Cherries — very natural, and from original ce ae 

Full size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, oF 

cents the pair, in stamps. Mention this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, y. 

108 and 110 Wooster St., N.Y. 
opie $$$ $$ 


"WHAT CAN WE SAY «.ccrvonte 


TRY OUR SEEDS 


e FREE. 
the address of TEN Persons who buy 
SEEDS and PL. and we will send ee 


Pkt. of thene © Wilde Sunfio 
NNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield 0. 


YOU HAVE HEARD OF THRK! 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH, the enill 
cure for headache and preventive of falling hair. eigh- 
send you one for 82 by retarn mail, Aek your nelg’ 

bor what he 
genuine. F. 


aid for hia. Every brush warrantes 
MES, 51 Clarence St., Boston, Mase. 


LaTest YET, name 
50 CARD a nicely printed. 
Quickest retarns. Agents me routat, 
Reautiful Sample Book and La! : 
| gsc. CLINTON & CO. North Haven, Ct 
GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER. 
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H. C. F. 


OCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., 


NEW YORK, 


Now open the Latest Novelties in FRENCH 
SATTEENS, SCOTCH GINGHAMS, [RISH 
POINT, NAINSOOK, and GUIPURE EX. 
BROIDERIES, and 


LACES, 


At prices, as usual, lower than those of any other 


house. 
Their Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


THE MOST COMPLETE book of ita kind 
published—containing over 1500 beautiful en~ 
gravings and large lithographic plate—vwill be 
issued about April lst, and sent on receipt of 
10¢, postage. 


Cs — ET 


a 


PROPACKS 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO, 
MILLINERY Anp STRAW GOODS, 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN 


If you want really satisfactory and 
only those bearing the trade-mark 


ite) 
— 


HARPER'S BAZAR. d 


ST TAYLOR, 


IMPORTER OF 
FRENCH PATTERNS AND FASHION JOURNALS, 


- HAS REMOVED TO 
930 Broadway, bet. 21st and 22d Sts., New York. 


"OPENING OF SPRING STYLES, 
Wednesday, March 14th, 1888, at 930 Broadway. 
Ities in Walking, Curriage, 
eercctien secre: Weate aid Deiperis will: be 
displayed (received by the latest steamers) for the 


coming veason. 
“all sur Imported Anglicized French Fashion Jour- 


nals, LATEST NUMBERS, Keeue de la Mode, La Mude 
Elegante, Le Bon Ton, and fa Hodiate Universelle, Sin- 
gle Copies and Subscriptions; also, for sale by all 
Book-dealers, 


S. T. TAYLOR’S 
PATENTED SYSTEM OF DRESS-CUITING, 


930 BROADWAY. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. — 


Propach’s Indicator, 


The greatest invention of the 
age. Represents the most accu- 
rate and perfect system of Dress- 
Cutting in the world. As shown 
by cut, every part is adjustable 
to the nine measures required— 
neck and shoulders being raised 
or lowered to the actual meus- 
ures, and wien removed the im- 
pression of the entire waist is 
given. The Indicator is the result 
of long and careful study, by the 
inventor, of the art of dress-mak- 
ing, having had large experience 
in the principal cities in Europe, 
as well as in New York; and has 
brought the real French method 
of cutting by sguare rule down 
to a tangible and practical form. 
Nothing comparable with it in 
style of fit can approach this 
system in saving time; a basque 
can be cut in siz minutes, and fit 
guaranteed, Agencies will be 
placed in the hands of reliable 
parties in all cities. Send for 
circular, with terms to agents. 
Address, 

GENERAL AGENCY 


PROPACH’S INDICATOR, 
PR 813 Broadway, New York. 


EARRINGS. 


lasting imitation diamond goods, buy 
on the cards. 

make are the only 
ones provided with “Mackinney’s Pat- 
ent Catch,” the advantages of which 
are that, the catch being turned to one side, the 
hook can be put through the ear without any 
pain or trouble, and, not requiring to be bent, is 
not likely to be broken. 


Established 1848. 


The only system not @ chart, guesswork banished, 
Dress-Cutting «implfied, The game as used by the 
Dest tailora, Send for Illustrated Spring Circular, con- 
taining full price-lists and general information FREE. 


L6 Boutllier Brothers 


Have purchased, at a GREAT SACRI- 
FICE, the entire consignment of a cele- 
brated manufacturer of French Watered 
Ribbons. 

3000 Pieces 24 to 34 inches wide, 20 
different shades—Light Blues, Pinks, Car- 
dinals, Garnets, Whites, Creams, and Dark 
Cloth Shades, 


Price 150. per Yard; worth 50o. 


This is the cheapest lot of fine All-silk 
French Ribbons ever sold. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., 


Earrings of this 


CLOSED. 
THE MACKINNEY CATCH. Patented January Rath, 1982. 


LADIES’ SILK HOSIERY. 


Spring Importation of Paris Novelties; Real 
Point Lace, Embroidered, Striped, and Solid 
Colors in the New Shades; Fancy Vertical 
Striped and Egyptian Embroidered Hose. 
Also, Sleeveless Silk Cardigan Jackets for 
Spring wear, 


Broadway and 19th St. 


BUT. 


RY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 


TWAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 

THAT HORRID FEVER 

RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR LI 
Loom OR’ 


LANTS 


sa SEEDS: Zeaktaronsace. 


NEW YORK, 
1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important adjunct 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential a lady 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Roagh or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


Rer Year; 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,..... cc cece cece e eee eed OW 
f HARPERUS WEEKLY... 00. ..ce ee ccc cece eees 400 
; It will immediately pplilerate ail Sich tapetteenl eis, and is culirely hariilers. HARPER'S BAZAR ..........000.. seeeaeeeeees 4:00 
t haa n chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, an he sannt 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. ’ The THREE above publicatious............4 +7010 00 
Over two million Jadies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in Any TWO above named ...........28 vveeeedesce tO 


every instance it has given entire satisfaction. dics, if you desire to be beau- 
tiful, give LAIRD'S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 00 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE} recseewcseceee & 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (2 Numbers). ........0... Weiatacoiniae -10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canaia, 


- 150 


The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 


Please say where'you saw this Advertisement. 


Silke, Shaw! 
Upholstery, ‘ancy Goods, ede Dreanes, W ra, 
Underw I ces, Genta’ Furnishing G Sized ( purchase’ ion) all 
sae eaten Sin gtine, eerie ee |e, eee ee S| 
a Ae * free on app’ a. arge G a A 
COUPER & CONARD, 9th & Market 8t., Philada. 9, 1 eliotropes: Bi; 12 Fuchwins, & is ‘and 
many others. Near’ yall OUR COLLEC ION 


at 10st eed Qndy IN CASHT, and 8 nunuber 
of i;$200 sure to lease the ladies Bive 
away for Club orders. -cial Premiume for 
Sood orders. Be sure pnd send for nr Handsomety 
t faloqueoft Plants and Reliable See 
FREES TEEDS & CO., Richmond, Indiaua 


Linnary of Conaress, } 
Covyuieut Orrick, WaBuINGTON. 

To wit: Brir Reweuurnren, that on the 15th day of 
Febrnary, Anno Domini 1883, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
mu EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 

posited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
bs descriptions of which are in the following words, 

MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Springfield Armory, By Javon Abuorr. 
THE LITTLE LEARNER. Learning to Talk; or, 
P pottaining and Instructive Lessons in the Use 
o anguage. By Jaoon Anvorr. Tlastrated with 

' ne Hundred and Seventy Engravings. 

Pls: right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
o nity with the laws of the United States respecting 

Pyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
cuuduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CRO'TTY & CO., whether for 
Hagren's Bazag Patterns or for any other business, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


In renewal for 14 
Me years from February 2%, 1883, and 
aul 31, 1883, when the first terms of 28 years of their 
respective copyrights will have expired. 


tn Elegant Script Type, 
on 60 beautiful imported chromo 
Cards, 10c. 14 pke. 81. 20 pearl bevel 
giltedged cards with lapped corners, l0c, 


Moonlight, Summer 


(uot oes), colors), with 110, Sample Book 


ae Drie tca ford per id Agents, or beaus Agonts’ large album containing all the latest 
every order, & Ilustrate, styles ofimported bevel edge and satin fringe 
oe ‘ING O00. Northford, Ct, cards. with illustrated premium list & private terms 


to agents, 25. CARD MILIS, Northford, Conn. 


STAM PING qattenis for Kensington, &c., 


d samples and instructions for 
indelible stamping, 60c. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mars. 


$5 10 $20 nerataz.ag nome, Samples wort tree 


63, week in your own town. Terms and $ ontfit 
$6 free. Addrees H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ABD COLLECTORS.—A handeome set of Cards for 
7 8-cent stamp, A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


v's selecti the same as worn by the English beauty who is now 


with us, having auch a thoroughly nataral appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, ag the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resiet the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly ia not 
perfect without this fashionable Coiffure. We have 
“ Langtrys” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nets required tor this 
elegant Coiffure, Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. ~ ‘The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mre. Langtry will be gent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is at 


H. GUILMARD’S, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Strect, 
New York City. 


Mme.GURNEY « CO., 


Importers of Honiton and Point Lace 
Braids, Arrasene, &c. “How to Make 
Lace,”? with over 250 Illustrations, 50c. 
“How to Work Arrasene and Crewel,”? 
25c. “Poonah Painting: How to Ac- 
quire the Art, 25c. #7 Sole Agents for the 
supply of the Young Ladies’ Journal Paper Put- 
terns. “G8 6 East 14th Street, New York. 


N d 3 5 for a Tlandsome set of EASTER 
cll C.. or BIRTHDAY, and 25 beautiful 
Chromo Cards, and our large Catalogue of PRINTING 
PRESSES. GRACE & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


H R made easy. Blocks ofall 
Sl sizes in 100 Elegantsty les 
Sond 4 8c. 


stamps for Samples, Gem Rik Co., New Haven, Ct, 


A All New Chromo Cards for ’88, name on, 10c., or 40 
Gold and Silver, 10c. J. B. HUSTED, Nasean, N.Y. 


the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 

Youxe Prorre with the first Number for November, 

and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 

for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cnses where the subscriber otherwise directa, 

Specimen copy of Harren’s Youna Pgeopix sent on 
receipt uf a three-cent stamp. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly pubiication, containing works of Travel, 
Biograpiiy, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnixhed 
gratuitousiy on application to Hagven & Beorurns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


aa HARPER'S CATALOGUR, of between three 

and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Ceuts in Postage Stamps. 

KEE”. YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 

by using Stxaen's Parent Graven Paper. For 

sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 

2 ceuts. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N.Y. 


and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


4 Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1888,name on, 


Moopy’s New TaiLor System of Dress 
TTING. D. W. Meody &Co, 3! W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 


2 AWEEK. $122 day at home easily made. Costly 
$ Ontfitfree. Address Tree & Co., Augusta, Malue 


FREE 7 BY RETURN MAIL—4 full Geserlptlon of 
4 
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, 
FACETIA. 
“Mama,” said a little fel- 

low whose mother had for- 
bidden him to draw horses 
and ships on the mahogany 
sideboard with a sharp nail— 
“mamma, this aint a nice 
house. At Sam Rackett’s we 
can cut the sofa, pull out the 
hair, and ride the shovel and 
tongs over the carpets but 
Lape we can't get any fun at 
all!” 

Sa 


William IV. seemed in a 
momentary dilemma one day, 
when, at table with severa 
officers, he ordered one of the 
waiters to “take away that 
marine there,” pointing to an 
empty bottle. 

“Your Majesty,” inquired a 
colonel of marines, “do you 
compare an empty bottle to a. 
member of our branch of the 
Service 2?” 

“Yes,” replicd the monarch, 
as if a sudden thought had 
struck him. ‘I mean to sa 
it has done its duty once, an 
is ready to do it again.” 


———.>—_— 


Dr. Abernethy, the cele- 
brated physician, was never 
more displeased than by hear- 
ing a patient detail a long ac- 
count of troubles. A woman, 
knowing Abernethy’s love of 
the laconic, bering burned 
her hand, called at his house. 
Showing him her hand, she 
said, “ A burn.” 

““A poultice,” quietly an- 
swered the learned doctor. 

The next day she returned, 
and said, “ Better.” 

“ Continue the poultice,” re 
plied Dr, A. 

In a week she made her 
last call, and her speech was 
lengthened to three words: 
“Well, your fee?” 

“Nothing,” said the phyai- 
cian, “ Youare the most sensi- 
bie woman I ever saw.” 


—_—@—— 


What ix a honse without a 
baby ?— Well, comparatively 
quict. 

Among anecdotes of firat 
nights of new pieces, the fol- 
lowing deserves a place: It 
Was the first night—and morn 
iny—of Monte Cristo, a drama 
which for its length might 
have been of Chinese origin, Ata quarter before one 
in the morning the curtain rose upon the last act. Mr, 
Charles Fechter, in the character of the hero, is dis- 
covered seated in a contemplative attitude. Like the 
ghost in “ Alonzo the Brave,” “ he moved not, he spoke 
hot”; but there came from the gallery, in a cléar, 
somewhat sad, but gentle voice, these words: “I hope 
we are not keeping you up, sir.” The effect may be 
imagined, 


“When I poy up T'll be a man, won't 12” asked a 
i 


little boy of his mother. 

“Yes, my son; but if you want to be a man you 
mueat be i eebatHone at school, and learn how to behave 
yourself.” 


“Why, mamma, do the lazy boys turn out to be wo- 
men When they grow up?” 


aS 

A little girl visiting Niagara with her father, and 
eecing the foam at the foot of the falls, exclaimed, 
“Pa, how much soap it must take to make 80 much 
suds!” 


ES 
nT 


| 


A STRONG PROTEST AGAINST ANGLO-MANIA. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


Don’t you think the bride is foolish that she never 

marries the best man? 
<a et 

There are some persons who can not take a joke, but 
Fogg is not one of them, One of the boys, acquainted 
with Fogg's frequent change of abode: asked him 
which he thought was the cheaper, to move or pay 
rent. “IT can’t tell you, my dear boy,” replied Fogg ; 
“T have always moved.” 


MRS. ALLCASH (just returned from abroad). “OH, BUT OF ALL PLACES, MY DEAR, GIVE ME /T'LY. IN VENICE, NOW, IT 1S SIMPLY PERFECT ZO 
DINE IN A KIND OF A SORT OF A DOLCE-FAR-NIENTE WAY, AND THEN GO ON THE GRAND CANAL AND TAKE A NICE NAP IN YOUR GONDOLIER, 


Country Yoke (to his son, at a concert, during the 
performance of a duet). * D'ye see, Tom, now it's get- 
ting late, they're singing two at a time, so as to get 
done sooner.” 


What part of grammar is remorse ?—Syntax. 


eee 
A grumbler says there is ame thing which can al- 
ways be found, and that is fault. 


| 
| 
| 
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A TALE OF A CAT'S TAIL. 


A romping four-year-old boy had been denied some 
trifling gratification by his mother, but it did not seem 
so trifling to him as to her. So striking an attitude 
before her, he said, with the utmost gravity, ‘ Mother, 
Were you ever a boy 2?” 


ee eee 
A Frenchman learning the English language com- 
plained of the irregularity of the verb ‘to go,” the 
resent tense of which some wag had written ont for 
lim as follows: “I go, thou startest, he departs; we 
lay tracks, you cut sticks, they absquatulate or ske- 
daddle.” 


a 


Zein ODS 


SMYTHE SAYS THAT SINCE IT ISNT PERMISSIBLE TO LOOK LIKE AN AMERICAN, HE IS GOING 
TO LOOK LIKE A CONTINENTAL FOREIGNER. 


General Wolfe overhearing a young officer say ina 
very familiar manner, “ Wolfe and T drank a bottle of 
wine together,” replied, “I think you might say Gen- 
eral Wolfe.” 

“No,” replied the snbaltern, with happy presence of 
mind: ‘did you ever hear of General Achilles, or Gen- 
eral Casar 2?” 


A Man oF No Princirar—A bankrupt. 


pales pe PRESS BSS 
A bald-headed man says his hair reminds him of a 
fool and lis money. 


Foote went to 
Christmas «with 5 a “ 
when, the weather being very 
cold, and but bad fires, osed 
sioned by a Searcity of wood 
in the lonse, Foote, on the 
third day after he Went there, 
ordered his chaise, and was 

reparing to. depart. Mr, 

Way Pressed him to stay, 

4, No, no,” _snys Foote: 
were I to stay ‘uny longer 
pe would not let me have a 
eg to stand-on; for there ig 
80 little wood in your houge 
that I um afraid one of your 
Servanis may light the’ fire 


with my right leg,” wi 
his wooden one Z nenwa 


——.__ 


“ Johnnie,” said the teacher, 
“a lie can be acted as well ag 
told. Now if your father was 
to put sand in his sugar, and 
sell it, he would be acting a 
lie and doing very wrong,” 

“That's what mother told 
him,” said Johnnie, impetn. 
onsly; ‘and he said he didu't 
care.” 

One day while Dr. B. Ww, 
Richardson was engaged at his 
house with an old patient who 
had been away many years in 
India, George  Crnikshank'y 
card was handed to the doctor, 

“Tt must be the grandson, 
or the son, at any rate, of the 

eat artist IT remember as a 

oy,” said the patient. “Tt is 
impossible the George Cruik- 
shank of Queen Carlie trial 
time can be alive!” 

The doctor asked the viva- 
cious George to come in. He 
tripped in, in his eighty-fourth 
year ; and when the old officer 
expressed his astonishment, 
George exclaimed, “Vl show 
you whether he is alive.” 

With this he took the poker 
and tongs from the grate, laid 
them upon the carpet, and exe 
cuted the sword dance before 
Dr. Richardson's astouished 
patient. 


The prairie is like an upright 
man—Vvoid of a fence, 


—_————_ 


Tt was a one-legged man who 
begged to be remembered. 


> 


Bubb Doddington was very 
lethargic. Falling asleep one 
day, atter dinner with Sir Rich- 
ard Temple and Lord Cobham, the latter reproached 
Doddington with his drowsiness. Doddington dented 
having been asleep; and to prove he had not, offered to 
repeat all Lord Cobham had been saying. Cobhain 
challenged him to do so, Doddington repeated a sto- 
ry, nd Lord Cobham owned he had _been telling it. 
Well,” said Doddington, ‘and yet I did not hear a 
word of it; but I went to a because T knew that 
about tuis time of day you would tell that story.” 


A gentleman made a rockery in front of his house, 
in which he planted some beantiful ferns, and having 
put up the following notice, found it more efficient 
and less expensive than spring-guns and man-traps, 
The fear-inspiring inscription was: ‘ Beggars beware! 
Scolopendriums and Polydiums are set here. 


——— 

At one of the schools in Cornwall the Inspector 
asked the children if they could quote any text of 
Scripture which forbade a man having two wives. 
One of the children sagely quoted in reply the text, 
“No man can serve two musters.” 


LENTEN PASTIMES. 


(At a Sewing Class.) 
GENTLEMEN EXPECTED TO MAKE THEMSELVES USEFUL AS WELL AS ORNAMENTAL, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Marcu 31, 1883. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
A.rrep Dowerr’s “ Christmas Hymn —the dria. 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harper's 
Macazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs. Warren & Brotukrs offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
wpon the honorable understanding that: the suc- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the prros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least siz mouths for the study of the old inas- 
ters, The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such Cimes as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes apecified, 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harver & Brotners not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper's Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be desiqnated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also he giren, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanuing the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the successful com- 
pices will not be prblicly announced until the pub- 

veation of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girrorp, N.A.: Mr. F.D. Mitret, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Citartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
porintendent of the Art Department, Warren & 
Brotuens, il] cet as judges of the competition, 

It is intended to enarave the snecessful drawing 
as one page Jor Warren's MaGazine of December, 
18335 and should other drawings suhinitted be 
ound suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, ax folluirs: one page Warren's 
WEEKLY, 8300; one page Harver’s Bazar, €200 ; 
one page WARPER'’s YOrNG Prover, 8100, 

Ty the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harper & Brotuers 
reserve the right to extend the lauit of tine and re. 
opae the coinpetition, 

Two Christuas Humns by Avrrep Dowett 
hape been polished. That published in 1837 is 
the one for the tllustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 

HARPER & BROTITERS, 
FRANKLIN Sqoark, New York. 


WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM, 

ROBABLY there is no movement for the 

purification of the habits and the ele- 
vation of the plane of our national life that 
‘will exercise ullimately a more beneficial in- 
thhence toward the attainment for women 
of a wide range of employment than the 
agitation in favor of the “merit system” in 
government service, Which has just secnred 
the passage of a civil service reform bill. 
The essence of the merit system in the ap- 
pointinent of public servants lies in the fact 
that “all persons have an equal right to be 
candidates if they are fit,” the titness being 
tested by public examinations of various 
kinds and degrees before comiissioners 
apecially appointed, who have neither desire 
nor opportunity for unfair discrimination. 
The principle that all have an equal right 
once adinitted, it will be seen what an op- 
portunity is opened for educated intelligent 
women to enter another avenue of congenial 
occupation in a field that has hitherto to a 
great extent been a monopolized preserve 
for men, and too often for ignorant, iucom- 
petent, aud dishonest politicians, 

A glance at the salient features of the 
“spoils system” will disclose how it serves as 
a barrier to the appointment of any large 
number of women to government oftices— 
for women have no votes. A candidate for 
oftice rests his claim to office on the fact that 
he or his “ friends” can manage “the boys,” 
control a ward, or carry a Legislature, and 
with a vast horde of officials of this stamp, 
the country has come to unconsciously ac- 
cept a lower standard of public morality. 
The question of experience, education, ag 
quirements—in a word, of merit—in the vast 
majority of cases, has influenced the ap- 
pointment no more than a knowledge of 
Sanskrit would the consideration of the 
qualifications necessary for the cashier of a 
bank or the manager of a railroad. It has 
been notorious that on the eve of impor- 
tant elections the party in power has not 
hesitated to increase the number of clerks 
in different bureaux, and the workmen in 
the Navy-yards and government workshops. 
The control of votes being the strongest 
recommendation for official promotion, it 
has followed logically that this same pow- 
ev of the franchise has determined the se- 
lection for the lower offices. The same 


foree that wins a place holds it, disguise it 
how one may, and this power is the right 
of suffrage, 

Of course, with such a system of general 
selection, the decision of the ward politician 
usurping the decree of the civil service ex- 
aminer, women are at a hopeless disadyan- 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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tage in any competition for office. We 
know that within the last twenty years a 
gencrons public opinion has gained them 
admittance to the Post-office and Treasury 
departments, but who that is at all familiar 
with the greenrooms of the political stage 
does not know what humiliation many an 
honorable woman has endured before pro- 
curing her place, and the constant dread 
which bangs over her of losing it, not only 
at every change of adininistration, but at 
each fresh combination of local political 
forces, 

But in the space at our command it is 
only possible to direct attention to what 
should be the gain to women, and the cause 
of woman’s education by the establishment 
of the merit system. 

Conceding that there are departments of 
the public service from which women are 
naturally excluded, and others where their 
appearance would excite bitter opposition 
on the part of men, there yet remain many 
hundreds of places—aund a still greater bum- 
ber in corresponding positions in the vari- 
ous State and municipal government oflices 
—tor which women, under any just merit 
system, have a right to compete. But this 
right is especially conditioned on fitness. 
Do women possess this fitness? This is an 
aspect of the problem which must appeal 
with peculiar interest to all engaged in the 
development of the higher education of wo- 
nen, 

It is from Great Britain that we derive 
onr most. valuable data in regard to the 
progress of civil service reform, and the 
extent to which its establishment has puri- 
fied not only the public service, but stim- 
ulated more thorough systems of education 
throughout the nation, This is forcibly 
epitomized in the following extract from a 
letter of Sir CHARLES TREVELYN, president 
of the first English Civil Service Comis- 
sion: “The same change which has in- 
creased the eflicieney of the civil service 
has given a marvellous stimulus to educa- 
tion. The opening of the civil service in 
its influence upon national education is 
equivalent to a hundred thousand scholar- 
ships and exhibitions of the most valuable 
kind—Deeause, unlike such rewards in gen- 
eral, they are for Hife—offered for the en- 
couragement of youthful learning aud good 
conduct in every class in the community.” 
Nor has the gain in England from civil serv- 
ice reform been merely or mainly intellectu- 
al; indeed, it was not possible that it should 
be so. 

A truly efficient corps of public or private 
employées Inust possess those moral quali- 
ties which are indispensable to the forma- 
tion of high character and to faithful serv- 
ice, and such has been the experience in 
England. What special bearing have these 
facts on the much misunderstood woman 
question ? it may be asked. Why, to use an 
inverted form of a homely old adage, “ What 
is sauce for the gander should be sauce tor 
the poose.” If an increased general eduea- 
tion and intelligence and higher standard 
of public and private morality, a decrease 
in peenlation amongst clerks, have resulted 
from the merit system in Great Britain, why 
will not equal fruits be borne in our own 
country under a similar régime? And why 
will not women be attected comparatively 
to the same extent as men, if able to secure 
equally with them the premiums and re- 
wards of merit and effort, and to take ad- 
vantage of improvements in systems of edu- 
cational training, consequent upen throwing 
open in America also of “a hundred thon- 
sand scholarships to fair and open competi- 
tion”? Already those young women who 
have availed themselves of the various tech- 
nical and edneational institutions which 
have opened their doors to them have 
proven themselves equal to the tests consid- 
ered good for young men. When a high 
graduation means for those young women 
who wish it an equal chance with their 
brothers to receive those rewards of indus- 
try, capacity, and conscientious work which 
have hitherto been considered the privileges 
of the latter, the issue can not fail to be 
beneticial to “the body-politic.” It is often 
asked: “What is the use of giving women 
so much education? What does a woman 
want with business training? It does not 
help them to be better honsekeepers, nor 
does it assure them husbauds.” Proof of 
the benetits of intellectual attainments 
and the value of executive capacity in do- 
mestic life—nay, of the fatal results attend- 
ing their lack—should not be far to seck; 
indeed, the thinking world, which to-day 
wields the most powerful, although possi- 
bly not the most voluble public opinion, 
has reached a point when it is inclined to 
give women a “hearing,” and listen with 
something better than amusement or con- 
tempt when a woman defines her “rights,” 

in claiming them to be something less—al- 
though really more—than the suffrage, viz., 
the right to work. Fathers throughout the 
Jand are being gradually coaxed to consider 
the benetit of au education or training that 


will equip their superfluous danghters with 
the tools for self-support. Many a father 
has, in spite of his own better, tenderer judg- 
ment, looked with reluctant encouragement 
on the unworthy suitor, who, nevertheless, 
as far as his worldly wisdom extended, alone 
stood between his child and penury or de- 
pendence after his death—nay, even before, 
when domestic extravagance and commer- 
cial rnin have swept away his savings and 
curtailed his income. Many a good man 
has gone to his final rest agonized by dis- 
trust of the fate of his cherished one, like 
poor Tom Tulliver, his last thought being 
for “the little wench.” 

It is time “the little wench” be given an 
equal chance with the boys to earn an hon- 
est living, and so preserve her self-respect 
and happy heart, and “Uncle Sain,” as the 
merit system gradually establishes itself 
throughout all departments of the public 
service—governmental, State, and munici- 
pal—can do much to quiet the minds of in- 
numerable Tom Tallivers. 

Mental ability being proven, probably 
the most prejudiced opponent of women’s 
“emancipation” would not deny them the 
possession of honesty and conscientiousness 
suflicient to qualify them for the public 
service, In regard to any feeling of jea- 
lousy or fear of discourtesy resulting from 
men and women holding similar positions, 
and being brought into daily official con- 
tact, the same auswer can be piven as was 
used by the distinguished head of a liberal 
university to a query tonehing the experi- 
ment there of co-edneation : “The sense and 
courtesy that regulate society in the outside 
world, where men and women are accus- 
tomed to meet daily, are not wanting in the 
ininds of students,” nor will they be want- 
ing in the minds of government clerks un- 
der a régime of honest civil service. 

Once admit that our public offices must. 
be filled by those who have most suecess- 
fully met the tests considered necessary for 
the ditterent civil departments, and logic 
aud justice require that women impartially 
with men shall have the opportunity to 
compete. It is improbable that anything 
like the same proportion of women as men 
will ever seek preferment in any sphere of 
work, The principle to be contended for is 
awoman’s right to do that portion of the 
honest work of the world whieh ciremn- 
stiees prompt her to undertake, and fit- 
hess prepares her to fulfill with skill and 
credit. Ino Mr. Eavon’s history of Civil 
Service in Great Britain, he assures us that 
“the number of women employed in pnb- 
lic positions in Great Britain is steadily in- 
creasing. They may now be seen in ex- 
clusive charge of oftices in the postal and tel- 
egraph service, which they hace won by open 
competition, and manage with suecess and 
skill;” and he adds, “These new opportuni- 
ties of usefulness must, we think, be ac- 
counted as amongst the principal causes 
which have helped on the great improve- 
ment in the education and in the intellect- 
ual and benevolent activity of women (es- 
pecially of the middle classes) during the 
last few years.” 


HOW SKILLED WORK REMU- 
NERATES WOMEN, 
TELEGRAPHY. 


T the head-quarters of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, on the northwest cor- 
ner of Dey Street and Broadway, New York city, 
one hundred and twenty young women are em- 
ployed as operators, and in the branch othees of 
the company throughout the country hundreds of 
others find an opportunity to earn a living, Many 
private offices too are served in similar fashion, 

The supply of such operators at present is 
mach in excess of the demand. Of the fifty pu- 
pils who last year were graduated from the Coop- 
er Union Free School of Telegraphy for Women, 
only about twelve have thus far obtained situa- 
tions, The central office of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company receives constantly more ap- 
plications for positions than it can fill, and is it- 
self educating young women for such work, al- 
though conducting no regular school, The girls 
who act as messengers in the vast operating. 
room on one of the upper floors are continually 
picking up professional information, and it is a 
favorite practice for any one of them to do a 
companions’ work as well as her own a part of 
the day, thus leaving her comrade free to practice 
herself in the use of the telegraphic instruments, 
These messengers receive from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars a month, and when they have become 
skilled operators, from thirty to sixty-five dollars 
a month, the average salary of the skilled feminine 
operator being forty dollars monthly. The high- 
est salary of the male operators is one hundred 
and ten dollars a month, and their average salary 
sixty dollars, 

Why this difference? Chiefly because a man’s 
endurance is greater than a woman’s, and be- 
cause the men are liable to be called upon by 
night as well as by day. The best of the male 
operators will receive and transcribe a telegcaph- 
ic message of fifteen hundred words—or matter 
enough to fill about a column and a half of Har- 
rer’s Bazar—in an hour; will transcribe it so 
legibly and carefully that it may be handed to 
the compositors of a newspaper in the shape in 
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which it has left his hands, When the anny 1 
President’s Message is in Process of bej a 
graphed from Washington to New York Bee 
dexterous feat of receiving and transcribing this 
no means a rare one, But telegraph pe isbr 
tendents say that they do not call upon ooo 
to perform it, and do not expect such a sertice ct 
them. ‘ Considerable herve,” to use the ve * 
expression, is required to execute thig task. 
more “nerve” than a woman is Supposed to lave 
in reserve at any hour of any day or night, Com. 
paratively few men, indeed, can do it. : 

In another respect also the women Operators 
have been found inferior to those of the other 
sex—they are oftener absent from their duties, 
When speaking of book-keepers I had oceasion 
to quote some testimony of another sort: « Our 
women book-keepers,” said a publisher, “are de. 
tained from their duties by sickness or other cause 
no oftencr than our men book-keepers.” But of 
the one hundred and twenty women operators at 
the central office of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company about one-twelfth are expected to be ab. 
sent daily, and arrangements are made for gu 
plying their places. So large a proportion may 
not fuil to put in an appearance to-morrow, but 
if it does fail, the vacant chairs will be filled 
without inconvenience to the company, Experi- 
ence has shown that the deficit is liable to occur, 
and that the supply for it must be in readiness, 
It is not entirely clear why this discrepancy be. 
tween the book-keepers and the telegraph opera. 
tors should exist, but the labors of the latter are 
probably more exhaustive, and their surroundings 
less favorable from a sanitary point of view. 

In one particular, however, the women operators 
are more satisfactory than their male rivals: they 
are more punctual, less frequently late in the* 
morning, for the reason, it is said, that their 
method, of spending their evenings is usually 
more wholesome than that of their brothers, 
They work about nine hours a day, and when 
intending to begin a day's work are promptly 
on hand at the hour appointed, Furthermore, 
their employers (J am speaking particularly of 
the officers of the Western Union Company) are 
favorably disposed to the practice of using wo- 
men’s services in telegraphy, referring in respect. 
ful terms to the results of experience in this di- 
rection, and frankly expressing the opinion that 
women make good operators, From business mo- 
tives these business men are ready to avail them- 
selves of woman's skilled work in telegraphr. 
Sentimental considerations, philanthropic or oth- 
erwise, do not enter into their summing up of the 
case. Speaking for themselves, and in the light 
of an extended observation, they approve of the 
employment of women operators; and I desire to 
invite especial attention to this fact, because in 
the series of articles now in hand I propose to 
treat of the subject of the remunerative aspect of 
skilled work for women entirely from the point 
of view of the business man, and never from the 
point of view of the theorist. 

For the women themselves the practice of te 
Jegraphy has certain simple and definite attrae- 
tions. It does not soil their dresses ; it does not 
keep them in a standing posture; it does not, 
they say, compromise them socially, A telegraph 
operator, they declare, has a social position not 
inferior to that of a teacher or governess. Some 
kinds of skilled work, they insist, are positively 
objectionable: “In a factory one's clothes are 
misused; in a store one can never sit down; in 
the kitchen of a private house one is only a serv. 
ant, even though a chef,” and to regard these ob- 
jections as merely sentimental and unworthy of 
serious consideration would, they claim, be a mis- 
take. At any rate, the pursuit of telegraphy is 
free from these inconveniences. Moreover. the 
young women operators at the Western Union 


Company's head-quarters are treated by their su- - 


perintendent—a young woman very proficient in 
her profession—with sedulous courtesy, She ad- 
dresses them not familiarly by their Christian 
names, but by their surnames with the prefix 
“ Miss,” and she insists upon their addressing one 
another in the same considerate fashion, except, 
of course, when one of them is speaking to an in- 
timate friend, She does not scold them, and a8 
for cases of insubordination on their part, these 
are of the rarest occurrence—say only two or 
three in half a dozen years, Still further, the 
work is not continuous; during working hours 
there are many resting times, When a message 
has been dispatched or received, the operater 
nay, and often does, take up her knitting, ero- 
cheting, or sewing, passing pleasantly the inter. 
yal until the arrival of the next message, Kead- 
ing is forbidden, because it is supposed to absorb 
the attention to a greater extent than either of 
the other diversions; but conversation in a low 
tone is encouraged, Among the one hundred and 
twenty faces the sunny and healthful ones have 
an immense majority, . 

To offset this credit column several entries are 
to be made on the debit side of the account, In 
the first place, there is the disease known as tel- 
egraph cramp, the diagnosis of which has not yet 
been thoroughly ascertained by the physicians. 
An operator stretches out her hand to press her 
finger upon the button of the instrument, and 
suddenly her arm refuses to obey her will, and 
lies numb on the desk beside her, “If the tendous 
of her wrist had been cut through, her manual 
helplessness would not be greater, The strongest 
voluntary force is too fecble to make itself felt 
at the ends of the fingers. The operator simply 
can not do her work. Seven or eight of the 120 
young women are subject to periodic attacks 0 
this disease, and not one of the others knows how 
soon she herself may be seized with it, There 
is no remedy but rest from telegraphing, ane 
exercise in the open air, In the next place, 
in order to become a first-clasa operator four 
or five years of resolute practice are necessary, 
even when one has what is known as “a go0¢ 
ear.” The course of seven or cight months 
training in the Cooper Institute or any other 


| 


-to exhibit business qualities which few men pos- 


‘brocaded figures on checked grounds is odd and 
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ii ly preliminary; every graduate, no 
sre foe fered expressed in her diploma is 
th story of her accomplishments, must pursue 
i ractice of her profession for at least four 
se P netore attaining the rank and emoluments 
ven firat-class operator. Here is a young woman, 
pe hteen years old, in the second year of her 
one Her pay, we will say, is as yet only thir- 
pear dollars a month, and if she depends entire- 
ipo her earnings for support, she is likely 
either to save a cent nor to waste a cent. Her 
board and room will cost her probably at least 
six dollara a week, or, if she has a rvom-mate, 
possibly five dollars; her luncheons, her car fares, 
her washing, half as much more, without any ex- 
ce on her part; her office dress, even if 


ae take it herself, will take eight dollars out | line a flat Roman apron. When higher drapery 
of her pocket-book ; her bills for other clothes, | is preferred, the soft puff called the vertugadin 
b h for | is put around the hips above a box-pleated skirt, 


for hats—well, it is easy enoug' 
i . eepend ten dollars every week in the year, 
and her salary is not nine dollars. Next year, 
perhaps, her salary will be raised to ten 3 but no 
matter how proficient she may become, it is not 
likely to be more than fifteen dollars a week. 
Several years ago the earnings of both men and 
women operators of the first class were greater 
than they are now, the former receiving fifteen 
hundred dollars a year instead of the present thir- 
teen hundred and twenty dollars, and the latter 
nine hundred dollars instead of the present seven 
hundred and eighty, although at that time the 
cost of living was higher, and the number of 
working-hours (for the men) grenter. 

Another drawback to the practice of telegraphy 
as a profession is the constant liability of the op- 
erator at the other end of the line to quarrel with 
you when you can not understand his or her mes- 
sage; and when he or she is surly of disposition, 
and captious of soul, the patience of the operator 
at this end of the line is sorely tried, and often 
wrought into an inexplicable tangle. Further- 
more, unless one keeps in continuous practice, 
her facility in sending or receiving messages be- 
comes less very rapidly. It is practice that not 
only makes perfect, but keeps perfect. The most 
enthusiastic learner tries to procure a small tele- 
graphic instrument with a short circuit of wire— 
no matter how short if only continuous—and set 
it up in her room at home. The entire apparatus 
need cost only three dollars and seventy cents; 
and if while waiting for a situation, or while tem- 
porarily engaged in other pursuits, she scts apart 
some time daily for exercising her fingers upon 
it, the best telegraph operators in the world would 
be the last to dispute the wisdom of her course. + 

In the brokers’ offices on Wall Street and there- 
abouts the hours of service are shorter and the 
remuneration often greater than in the Western 
Union offices. Most of the work is done from 
ten to half past three o’clock, and very often free 
luncheon is provided, which the young women 
operators estimate as equivalent to a bonus of 
ten dollars a month. The requirements of the 
situation are, to be sure, more exacting than those 
of general business, and mistakes are usually of 
more serious import. In branch offices in New 
York city and the country the average pay is 
thirty-five dollars a month, and the services of 
the women who receive it are much more highly 
valued by the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany than are the services of the men whose 
salary is the same, One voung woman who acts 
as manager and operator in one of the city ottices 
receives sixty dollars a month, and is considered 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING SILKS. 


OR the spring silks that are worn also in the 

summer the tendency this season is to return 
to glacé, taffetas, and shot silks in preference to 
the soft twilled Surahs that have so long found 
favor and will not yet be abandoned. The new 
feature in these silks is a checked or rayé ground 
of the finest checks or horizontal lines, and to 
throw a large bright plaid on this in crossing 
bars, or it may be there are only perpendicular 
stripes of one or two soft contrasting colors, 
Dull green next pale rose stripes are seen among 
small checks of deeper tones of these two colors, 
and there are mandarin and Havana brown bars 
on brighter écru and lighter brown checks, An- 
other fancy is that of weaving blocks of velvet a 
third of an inch square on very finely checked 
silk grounds; this is to be made up as the basque 
and drapery of a pleated skirt that is checked 
without the velvet blocks, but is elaborately 
trimmed with velvet ribbon. The new fancy for 


gadin, falling around the hips in fan-like pleats, 


the sides of the basque, and to the armholes aud 
cuffs of the sleeves. The newest black satin cos- 
tumes are trimmed with thread -lace tlounces 
across the front and sides of the skirt, and with 
satin cord passementeries and lace on the basque. 
The cashmere and ottoman silk costumes appro- 
priate for Easter have already been noted. For 
less expensive dresses the new beiges of very 
light quality were in large conspicuous blocks of 
two or three shades of one color, or else eombin- 
ing three or more of the dark colors now in vogue. 
Sometimes beige of plain mustard brown or of 
corntlower blue is combined with these blocked 
stuffs, but in other dresses the basque and the 
trimmed skirt, partly of deep pleated puffs and 
partly of pleated flounces, are made entirely of 
the blocked goods. 
WATTEAU MORNING WRAPPERS, 


Watteau morning dresses promise to be as pop- 


Pretty; these have small sprays of flowers, or 
bunches of leaves, or tiny baskets of Howers, or 
clusters of berries brocaded in gay natural colors 
on a checked ground of quiet, sober hues, Shot 
silks of two changing colors are revived, and ure 
given a new effect of reps by being woven with 
Well-marked cross threads of blue next orange, 
or raspberry alternating with pale rose, or green 
With pepita, salmon with pink, and dark red with 
blue. These shot silks have also the small bro- 
caded designs that are to be used for parts of the 
dresa, while the simpler silks without the figures 
form the remainder. Velvet cut from the piece, 
velvet ribbon, and various new embroideries and 
laces are the trimmings for these spring silks. 


HOW TO MAKE SPRING SILKS. 
A short jaunty basque with a box-pleated skirt 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


piping-cords, or else they are turned upward and 
faced across, or there is embroidery or lace placed 
along the edges to roil outward and hang with 
points down, ~The back middle forms of Worth’s 
dresses are very carelessly box - pleated — not 
pressed flatly—and many have these forms shaped 
plainly, and edged with two or three rows of em- 
broidery or lace. The sleeves are rounded out 
very high and full at the top, and many have a 
puff inserted that slopes to a point half-way be- 
tween the shoulder and elbow, and is ornament- 
ed there with an odd little bow of velvet ribbon. 
Some of the skirts have very low front drapery, 
curving in folds or pointed almost to the foot, 
while others are quite flat in front, with rows of 
wide velvet ribbon and lace placed there to out- 


or a squarely draped apron, or perhaps one side 
of the apron is caught up high in Greek fashion. 
A dress of stem green checks of the smallest 
sizes has strawberry red sprays brocaded upon 
that part used for thé basque and drapery, This 
short basque, pointed in back and front, has a 
Directoire collar of darker stem green velvet; 
this is notched, and is pointed down to the waist 
line, while close around the neck is a standing 
collar of velvet fastened by a green velvet bow 
of many loops of narrow ribbon, and a similar 
thickly clustered bow is on the back of the 
basque instead of box-pleats. The small flat 
buttons are wooden moulds covered with any 
scrap of the silk, some of the buttons showing the 
red brocaded figure, and others merely checked. 
The lower skirt, checked without being brocaded, 
forms tive wide double box-pleats down the front 
and side breadths, separated by panels of velvet 
that fill all the spaces between the pleats. Five 
rows of inch-wide velvet ribbon cross the pleats 
near the foot. The brocaded checked silk drapes 
the upper part of the front diagonally, and four 
breadths of it are bunched up in the back, and 


Surplice effects of pleats from the shoulders, 
pointed low on the bust, are seen on many of 
these dresses, A shot silk of changing blue 
and red shades has a Directoire coat with bright 
blue velvet revers collar fastening upon a gather- 
ed plastron of the new éecru mull, with colored 
Japanese embroidery all over it. Large old sil- 
ver buttons in rococo style, with garnets and 
lapis lazuli, fasten the coat. The skirt falls in 
soft puffs that disappear under a cluster of gath- 
ered flounces that are pinked in leaf-like points ; 
these are a finger deep, straight of the material, 
very full, and lap half their depth; two rows of 
shirring and a standing pinked frill are at the 


Easter comes so early this year that rather 
heavy costumes are being prepared to be worn 
for the first time on Easter-Sunday, Among 
those imported the materials are velvets, Sicili- 
enneg, ottoman silks, cashmeres, and satin, The 
tapestry-figured velvets of very dark wine or 
green grounds, with a small branch of tlowers 
woven here and there to imitate tapestry stitches, 
are used for-polonaises of quaint shape, with the 
back of the bodice pointed and supported by a 
single loop of drapery that enlarges the sides 
very much; these are worn over a skirt of satin 
of the shade of the velvet that falls in soft puffs 
caught up on the sides by large rosettes of vel- 
vet, or else is trimmed down the front with velvet 
ribbon bows, straps of velvet with buckles, or 
sash pieces brought from the sides and fastened 
in front in bows with buckles of colored shell. 
Dark Havana brown Sicilienne and the brighter 
sapphire blue shades are made up in Marie An- 
toinette polunaises very bouffunt on the sides, 
trimmed with borders of éern embroidery done 
in blocks on the finest India wool goods; these 
are worn over satin skirts ornamented with sim- 
ilar needle-work, There are also for young ladies 
very gay dresses of the printed—not brocaded— 
Satins, especially those with large single daisies 
strewn over sapphire blue or wine - colored 
grounds; these have the new square apron on 
the front breadths made of flat rows of écru Rus- 
sian lace alternating with velvet ribbon of the 
green shade of the stems of the daisies. Above 
this apron is a short soft puff, called the vertu- 


and the back is covered with very long dra- 
peries of the daisy satin, Raspberry red sat- 
ins of very dark shades are made up in Henri 
Trois styles, with a wired collar of embroidery 
and lace, and stuffed rolls or puffs attached to 


bouffantly draped is the favorite design for the 
new spring silks, but this simple plan is varied in 
divers ways, and illustrates many of the new fea- 
tures, The upper part of the corsaye, the top 
of the sleeves, and the fronts of the skirts seem 
to be the points of attack for trimmings. There 
are plastrons of velvet or of embroidery, or else 
velvet Directoire collars, notched and pointed to 

waist line on moat of the basques. The sides 
are short on the hips, and have one, two, or three 


ular as the Mother Hubbard gowns have been of 
late. These wrappers have a broad double box 
pleat beginning at the neck behind, fully detined 
as low as the hips, and lost below in the drapery 
of the skirt. This box pleat may be detached 
from the waist and joined to the skirt, or it may 
be 3ewed in with the iniddle seam of the back of 
the waist. The garment may be closely fitted to 
the waist by two darts, or else the back alone is 


tight, and the fronts are held in place by velvet 
ribbon strings that begin in the under-arm seam 
and lie in front in a long-looped bow. The India 
silks and Frerch foulards with roge-garden pat- 
terns and branches of other large bright-hued 
flowers strewn on pale blue, shrimp, dark blue, 
or strawberry grounds, are used for very elegant 
Watteau wrappers, and their only trimming is a 
jabot of Oriental lace down the front, with frills 
in the neck and wrists, with perhaps a narrow 
knife-pleating of satin or velvet at the foot. For 
simpler wrappers the pretty cotton satteens are 
used in gay designs like those of foulards, or else 
the solid colors are chosen in pale sky blue, straw- 
berry red, or écru shades, with a collar and deep 
cuffs of Irish point embroidery or of Russian lace 
for trimming, 
WASH DRESSES. 


Ladies who make up their wash dresses at 
home will be safe in repeating the easily lann- 
dried simple styles that have a short ruffled skirt, 
a deep round apron over-skirt, and an unlined 
basque cut with a equare postilion back, very 
short sides, and slightly pointed front. This is 
prettily made up in sky blue cotton satteen with 
gathered ruffles of the material, or in tiny checked 
satteen of the strawberry shades with a flounce 
of Irish point embroidery on the lower skirt, a 
similar frill on the deep apron, a vest, collar, and 
cuffs of embroidery on the basque. There are 
white nainsook dresses made in this way for ladies 
who are dressing in mourning, and the trimmings 
are gathered ruffles of the nainsook finished with 
an inch-wide hem, above which are three narrow 
tucks. The thick Russian embroidery trims more 
elaborate nainsook dresses made in this simple 
style, or with the over-skirt caught up very high 
on the left side; a jabot or flounces of the em- 
broidery trims the space left bare on the lower 
skirt, or else there is a chain of loops or bows of 
ribbon down the left side. White cotton satteen 
is being used for children’s dresses to alternate 
with those of piqué. 


NEW HOSIERY. 


Black lisle-thread and silk hose continue in 
favor, to wear with dresses of any color and for 
almost any occasion; even infants’ socks are 
shown made of black silk or thread. Solid col- 
ors and stripes of two shades of one color or in 
contrast are most fashionable, and hand embroid- 
ery is done on the most costly stockings. The 
plain solid colors come in all the new shades of 
red—strawberry, raspberry, shrimp, ete.—with 
military blue, écru, tan, cardinal, gold, sapphire, 
and the new sage and stem greens. There are 
also fine-striped stockings in all colors to match 


costumes, The gauze Balbriggan stockings are 


used under silk stockings by ladies who do not 


like the colored stockings next the flesh, or who 
do not find silk pleasant to wear. Liste-thread 
and heavier cotton stockings come in all the new 


plain colors, or in pencilled stripes of white with 


a color, or in inch-wide stripes of two shades of 


blue, bronze, gray, wine-color, and other red 
shades, or else they have a tartan effect given by 
having a dark ground striped at intervals with 
two or three bright colors, Ribbed stockings 
are chosen for children, as they are more durable, 
and also give rounduess to their slender limbs; 
those of dark colors with white or unbleached 
feet are excellent. Children’s striped stockings 


are imported with light grounds and dark horizon- 


tal stripes, 
SPRING BALMORAL SKIRTS. 


Turkey red twilled cotton, striped cretonnes, 
and Scotch ginghams are made up as Balmoral 
petticoats to replace in the spring those of wool- 
Jen goods now worn, These skirts are made 
wider than they formerly were, and are finished 
with a voke at the top when meant for stout fig- 
ures, while for those who are slight they are at- 
tached to a loose band two inches wide when 
doubled, and a tape string is run in this band to 
draw it up small enough for the waist. It is 
well to add a button and button-hole also. To 
make the skirt light of weight the trimming at 
the foot is a single narrow box-pleated flounee, 
or else three or four tucks, each two inches wide, 
are used without a flounce. The striped Scotch 
ginghams come in clean shades of blue, length- 
wise, and an inch wide, or pink with gray, écru 
with brown, or black with white. The gay red 
and white or blue and white striped cretonnes 
are pretty, and will wash well, For those who 
prefer a little more warmth, alpaca and heavier 
mohair stuffs are used in light gray and black, 
and there are also farmers’ satin skirts of dark 
twilled wool with lustrous surface. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; Lorn & Taytor; STERN 
Brotuers; and James McCreery & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


M1ss SHERMAN, daughter of General SHERMAN, 
and the Hon, Liong, SACKVILLE West and his 
daughter, lave been visiting the Marquis of 
Lorne at Ottawa. 

—Her one-hundred-and-second birthday was 
recently celebrated by Mrs. Betsey Hastings 
Pexkrns, of ‘Taunton, Massachusetts, 

—The Baron GeorGe Wasuineton, of Gratz, 
Austria, belonging to a branch of the old Eng- 
lish stock from which our first President came, 
is to marry the Countess Gusta WESLERSHEIMB, 

—A scheme for practical instruction in carn- 
ing and saving money has been introduced hy 
Leian Hunt, Superintendent of Schools in Des 
Moines, He has encouraged the boys of all con- 
ditions to open bank accounts; they deliver pa- 
pers, carry coal, black boots, shovel snow, and 
Jearn trades in odd hours; and there is an ami- 
able rivalry among them as to who shall show 
the best specimens of handiwork and the largest 
bank account, 

—A slight improvement is reported in the con- 
dition of Mr. ALcort? after his four months’ ill- 
ness, especially in his mental state. He sleeps 
well and plays checkers iutelligeutly, except thut 


he democratically gives the men the privileze 
enjoyed by the kings of moving backward and 


forward, : 
—Pneumonia fs ascribed by Dr, Hammond to 


living in overheated rooms, while us a predis- 
posing canse Dr. LeamrnG adds drinking. 


—'The British squadrons belonging to the West 


India and North American stations are to make 
a search for the body of Sir Francis DKaKe, 
who nearly three centuries ago was buried at 
sea in a leaden coffin off Puerto Cabello, 


—One of the most beantifully decorated honses 


In Washington is that of Mr. and Mrs, CLaRK on 


Massachusetts Avenue. The frieze of the parlor 


and of the library is painted by Mrs. CLank her- 
self—one in a bay-window representing cat-tails, 
pond-lilies, and other water plants, and another, 
“When the swallows homeward fly.” 


—™M. Roustan, the French Minister, who at 


first did not like Washington, now speuks of the 
place with enthusiasm, 


—A fragment of crystal, which is said by an 


expert to be part of a fine ruby, has been pump- 
ed from a tubular well driven forty-four feet by 
Mr. George Jones, of Alna, Maine, besides crys- 


tals resembling diamonds and jasper. 
—About two years ago Miss ALICE WILLISTON, 
formerly of Cambridge, a charming and accom- 


plished young lady of some twenty-five years, 


leased a house in Auburndale, Massachusetts, 
where she at present cares for fourteen other- 


wise homeless children, and others are waiting 


to join them whenever her funds will allow it. 
+ —Justice and Mrs. Fircp will probably visit 


Japan in the course of the coming summer. 


—The Stewart tomb is to cost a hundred 


and twenty-tive thousand dollars, 


—Mrs. Craig WapswortH bas been seriously 
ill at the house of Mrs, L. P. Morton in Paris. 

—About four thousand ten-cent subscriptions 
to the Longfellow Memorial Fund were lutely 
made by the public-school children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This was evidently “ The 
Children’s Hour,” 

—Our govermnent recently sent Professor J. 
Fiemina Wuire, chemist at the torpedo sta- 
tion, Newport, Rhode Isluind, and the engineer, 
A. AUGSTROM, to England, to inquire into the 
way in which gun-cotton is made for the Eng- 
lish government. They were given full access 
to the royal run-cottou manufactory at Waltham 
Abbey, and shilled workmen were detailed to 
take the machinery apart for the benefit of Mr. 
AUGSTHOM, Who is a graduate of the Naval In- 
stitute at Cherbourg, France. Professor WHITE 
is a Harvard man. 

—Count Agutza, an old Bourson prince, un- 
cle of the lust King of Naples, who lately visit- 
ed the King of Italy, and excited Rome by ask- 
ing to become an Indian once more and subject 
of the King of Italy, is an admiral of the Bra- 
zilian army, and his wife is sister to the Em- 
peror of Brazil. 

—That Decoration-day may be made an occa- 
sion for planting trees is a suggestion credited 
to Mr. Horatio Seymour which will keep his 
mnemory green, 

—The great telescope in the Rochester Ob- 
servatory is to be employed, according to the 
intention of Dr, Swit, in making a much-need- 
ed cutalogue of nebule for the use of comet- 
seekers upt to be misled by the nebule. 

—For the purpose of studying commercial 
and manufacturing systems, with the idea of in- 
troducing them into China, a high official of the 
Celestial Empire, Ton Kin 81, is making a tour 
of Europe, and will visit America in July. 


—The sufferers by floods in America reccived * 


& thousand marks from the German Empress, 
and three thousand from the Emperor. 

—The proprictor of Deerfoot Farm, Southbor- 
ough, Massachosetts, EpwakD BurNeTT, who 
nurried MABEL, the only daughter of JAMES 
Russet Lowes, bas gone to visit the islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey, and to buy cattle there 
for himsclf and for parties in Massachusetts and 
New York, 

—The King of Siam, having rend The Land of 
the White Elephant, has appointed Mr. FRANK 
VINCENT, Jun.,a knight of the Royal Order of 
Buspa Mala, the medal of which,-of dark yellow 
gold elaborately engraved, is one of the four Si- 
unese decorations which thé King himself wears 
at ceremonies of state. 

—The best story-teller in Nebraska is said ta 
be Scnator-clect MANDERSON, ~ 

—The oldest portrait of CoLumBus in the 
United States was given by Mrs. Mania Farm- 
ER, a grauddaugliter of JACOB FARMER, Govern- 
or of New York in 1689, and hangs in the New 
York Senate-Chamber at. Albany. ' 

—Letters of nobility from the German Em- 
peror have been received by Professor Het. 
HOLTZ, Baronetcies were declined both by TEn- 
Nyson and by CARLYLE when offered by Premier 
BeaCONSFIELD. : 

—The Edward L,'Pierce Library, donated by 
Hon. E. L. Pierce, of Boston, Massachusetts, to 
the Sea Islands, which contains eight thousand 
volumes, Was Opened to the public on February 
1, at Darrah Hall, 8t. Helena, South Carolina. 

—According to the will of the late MaAKSHALT. 
JEWELL, fresh flowers are to be sent on every 
Saturday to his daughter FLorencg, a lady mar- 
ried in Detroit. No testimonial could be more 
Beaatlin) than euch a weekly gift from a dead 
riend, 

—A thousand dollars has been subscribed by 
Mr. Reupen Springer for the benefit of the sul- 
furers by the flood in Cincinnati. 

—Senator Epmunps and his wife and dangh- 
ter are to make a tour through New Mexico to 
the Pacitic coast. Senator EDMUNDS is now the 
heir-apparent to the Presidency. 

—Oue of the most admired women of Rome is 
the Princess Brancaccio, née FigLD, au Amer- 
ican. 

—It is said that General Wasnineton’s last 
will and testament is in the possession of Col- 
Onel THOMPsoN, of the Washington Pension-of- 
tice, as_ well as the original inventory of the 
Mount Vernon estate by MARTHA WASHINGTON. 

—Commander WILLIAM GIBSON, Whose poems 
have frequently appeared in HaRPEr’s ties: 
ZANE, visits Norwny, Sweden, aud Denmark early 
in May, in company with his wite. 

—Cuaen Wood Towers, which the ex-Khedive 
is to make his home, sold to him for four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars by a person who 
paid two hundred thousand for it, was embel- 
lished by Mr. Epwakb Brooke, the former own- 
er, Some of the doors are of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, the staircase windows are painted with 
scenes froin ‘TENNYSON, and some of the roums 
are hung ‘With stamped Cordova leather. A 
miniature farm aud dairy are on the ground. 
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CONVENTIONAL BORDER FOR TABLE COVERS, LAMBREQUINS, ETC.—OUTLINE-WORK.—Frow tHe New York Decorative Art Society. 


IWHISHINV, 


aN 


VW 


Conventional 


HIS is better adapted for o 
id embroidery, and it is q 
ively worked in two shades (light 
any one color, working them close tog 
border is used for table covers, bu 
lambrequins, and buffet covers. The’ 
stamping it at the Society of Decorative: 
thirty cents per yard. 


“MOTHERING SUNDAY” 


AX ancient custom this, handed down from the 
Middle Ages; a custom fraught with tender. 
est feeling, and replete with thoughtful care, 

In the north of England is still repeated this 
distich : 

“Mid, Sid, and Misera, 
Carling, Palm, Pase-egg-day,” 
the central word a reminder of this old-time 
usage. And Herrick, 2 poet of the seventeenth 
century, says: 
“Tl to thee a Simnel brin, 
*Gainst thou go a-mothering.” 

To understand these allusions, one must know 
that the mid-Sunday in Lent was set apart as a 
season of reverent greeting to parents; a time to 
offer gifts, the mother being specially honored. 
Married children in homes of their own kept up 
an interest in these jubilant returns to the home 
of their youth, taking with them their own littl 
ones, to receive from the grandparents a blessing, 
and present with childish hands some token of 
love and respect. 

And glad at heart was lad or maiden, away “at 
service,” who upon “ Carling Sunday” might pre- 
sent some hoarded gift, cheered anew by the mo- { 
ther’s kiss of welcome and the father’s word of | 
blessing and hearty cheer. 

So much there was in these sweet, homely 
gatherings to be talked over, hopes and plans to 
be discussed, neighborhood friendships to be re- 
newed, new ties to form, often some tears dropped 
in memory of loved ones who had passed away. ey 
For on this day of days much show of festive glad. | 
ness entered in. From old oaken presses, heir- 
looms of the past, and rich iu lavender perfume 
and spicy odors, were drawn the Sunday coats 
aud holiday attire. The family board was heap- 
ed with “ Simnel-cakes” and “ Carlings,” and with 
happy jest and laugh and holy song the hours 
sped all too swiftly—the loveliest family gather- 


-ing of the year! 


Lovers of the curious in matters of cookery 
may like to know that “ Carlings” were made from 
a preparation of ‘steeped pease fried in butter, 
with pepper and galt”; from thig mixture pan- 
cakes were made, giving name to the cakes and 
tothe day. ‘‘Simnels” were simply sweet cakes, 


Monogram.—Cross Stitch. 
See illustration on page 197. 
Tu1s monogram for marking house linen is 
worked in cross stitch with colored marking ; 
cotton. ' 


Ladies’ Neck -Wear.—Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 197. 


Tue fichu shown in Fig. 1 consists of a bias 
scarf of ivory white silk muslin a yard and a 
quarter long and one-quarter of a yard wide, 
which is sloped toward the ends, and surrounded 
with silk lace four inches wide. The scarf is 
folded as shown in the illustration, and is caught 
together under an end of pale yellow satin ribbon 
at the throat, the ends, and half-way between. 
When worn, the ribbons ave tied in bows. Fig. 
2 is a cravat bow composed of loops and pleat- 
ings of bias Turkey red satin merveilleux. The 
strips, which are cut eight inches wide, and then 
doubled by having their edges run together, are 
arranged together with an end of écru batiste 
embroidery on a small back of stiff foundation. 
The straight standing collar of Fig. 8 is of ivory 
white velvet, lined with ivory ottoman ribbon. 


The cravat is composed of loops of thick ivory 


white chenille set on a piece of ottoman ribbon 


four inches long, with a bow of the ribbon held 


in a cut steel buckle at the top. Fig. 4 illus- 
trates a short pointed basque of ruby velvet, with 
Directoire revers and a white silk vest or plas- 
tron. The plastron is covered with puffed crépe 
lisse, and a double lisse puff is in the neck. 
Pleated wide lace edges the point, and is turned 
up on the elbow sleeves. Fig. 5, a plastron used 
to brighten a dark costume, is made of a piece of 
pale yellow brocaded gauze three-quarters of & 
yard square. The gauze is arranged in side pleats 
that lap closely at the waist and spread toward the 


* top and bottom, and is crossed by straps of velvet 


ribbon which meet in a point. A velvet ribbou 
band and bow finish the top, and a double ruche 
of lace is worn iu the neck of the dress. 


Ladies’ Spring Bonnets and Trimming®. 
Figs. 1-12. 
See illustrations on page 197. 

Some untrimmed straw bonnets are shown in 
Figs. 1-4, Fig. 1 shows a Milan braid of a dark 
terra-cotta red, with a high sloping crown, and a 
wide brim that is designed to be bent and twist- 
cd in the manner most becoming to the wearer. 
Fig. 2 is a small cise capote of black English 
straw, the effect of which, when trimmed, is 
shown in Fig. 5. Fig. 8, which has a flaring 
brim, is of Havana brown split straw, and Fig. 4 
of darker brown English straw. The trimmed 
bonnet Fig. 5 has the edge bound with gathered 
black velvet, and the hollow at the front filled 
out with four rows of gathered lace set one over 
the other, the lower two being widened with & 
strip of net. Two rows of lace, run together at 
the edge, and gathered on a ribbon around the 
middle of the front, are set along the front edge, 


| 


i 


Fig. 4.—Vexvet Basque with Crére Lisse Piasrron, 


ers of plain tulle to hide 
it, and over this the 
crown is covered with 
jetted tulle set on to 
form puffs. Rows of 
pleated lace are set 
around the brim, the 
outer row being pleated 
in full box pleats, and 
a similar ruche is set on 
the inside, which has a 
puffed facing of plain 
tulle. Large hollow cut 
jet beads are sewn here 
and there to the edges 
of the Jace. Black ot- 
toman ribbon is twist- 
ed around the front be- 
tween the crown and 
brim, and forms the 
strings at the sides. A 
large bow of the ribbon 


Fig. 5.—Enouisn Straw Boxnet.—[See Fig. 2.] 


® 1.—HANpEERCHIEF WITH 
IDERED VIGNETTE. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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and caught down at intervals with 
the ornament shown in reduced 
size in Fig. 12. The strings, which 
are fifteen inches wide, are made 
of figured tulle surrounded with 
lace four inches wide. A large 
bouquet of tea-roses, sweet-alys- 
sum, and forget-me-nots is fasten- 
ed on the left side. The bonnet 
Fig. 6 has a stiff net frame, with 
a flaring brim similar to that of 
the straw bonnet Fig. 4. The 
frame is covered with several lay- 


Fig. 2.—Satin MERVEILLEUX 
Cravat. 


> 


Fig. 1.—Sirk Mvstin aNxp 
Lace Ficuv. 


Fig. 2.—Vicnetre or HANDKERCHIEF, 
Fic. 1.—Fvuii Size.—Stem anp 
Satin StitcH. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—UntrimmMep Straw 
Bonnets. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Pernxpant AND Broocu 
or Empossep Sitver.—Two- 
THIRDS SIZE. 


Fig. 8.—Vetvet CoLLar 
with CHENILLE CRavaT. 


is set on the top of the crown, 
and variegated velvet pansies 
are arranged on the front of 
the brim. The fancy feather 
Fig. 7 consists of bright yel- 
low bird-of-paradise plumage 
fastened under a brown bird’s 
head. The long pin shown 
in two-thirds size in Fig. 8 
has a cut steel top. It is man- 
ufactured in various shades 
of blue, bronze, and green, 
and ten or a dozen of a color 
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Monocram.—Cross Srircu, 


Fig. 5.—Brocapep Gauze Prastron. 


Figs. 3 and 4.—Ustrimmep Straw 
Bonnets. 


to match the rest of the 
trimming are distributed 
about a bonnet, Fig. 9 
shows a bonnet bouquet 
composed of a large pink 
rose and buds, with velvet 
leaves, and some chenille 
cones. It is fastened on 
with the rubber stems in 
view. Some buckles, used 
to confine ribbon or velvet 
straps, are shown in Figs. 
10 and 11. Fig. 10, which 
is about three inches long, 
is of gilt and polished nick- 
el. Fig. 11 is of gilt metal, 
cut steel, and Rhine erys- 
tals combined. Fig. 12 is 
a cut steel pin with an 
enamelled top, which is 
used in the manner shown 
in Fig. 5, 
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CHAPTER VIII.—{ Continued.) 
THE OAKHURST INVALID. 


Tueo drew herself up, her vivacious little face 
alight with anger, while Miss Maria’s waxen skin 
became almost livid as she too bridled and re- 
sented. To be snubbed like this before these 
local magnates, these great ladies whose visits 
counted among the highest premiums of her 
state—it was intolerable; and she who had al- 
ways held by the young doctor, and had been his 
best friend from the beginning! But never again, 
she thought to herself—never again. He had done 
for himself with her, and he might go where he 
would now for so constant a patient and a friend 
as true as she had been. To be insulted before 
that little chatterbox of a Mrs. Anthony, who 
made mountains out of mole-hills and told all 
she knew, and that queer Miss Barrington there, 
who was so quict and silent that no one could be 
sure what she knew or what she did not know— 
no! that she would not bear. So he might make 
up his mind to have done with her, Maria Cros- 
by, and take the consequences. It was just thir- 
ty pounds a year out of his pocket, and a good 
friend at the back of that !—and he with his face 
on fire, and Miss Barrington's to match! 

If she felt this, Theo felt much the same; for 
though the lightning had descended more directly 
ou Miss Maria’s head, the bolt had been intended 
for each alike, and the waxen-skinned old maid 
was once more rather the whipping-boy than the 
original offender, Mrs. Anthony was intensely 
indignant at the whole thing; and she resolved, 
like Miss Crosby, to have done with Dr. St. Claire 
on her own account, and to make him feel by 
bitter experience the worse than folly that he had 
committed, and the good that he had lost in con- 
sequence, And she too had her own interpreta- 
tion of those crimson cheeks, of which interpre- 
tation she intended to make a present to Anthony 
at a convenient opportunity. 

“How is Miss Major?” asked Monica, in her 
sudden way, breaking through the embarrassed 
silence which followed on St. Claire’s hot words 
as if she had seen nothing, heard nothing, known 
nothing. “Is she quite well?” 

“Quite, I thank you, Miss Barrington,” said 
Maria, a little stitty—very stiffly considering to 
whom she was speaking. ‘“ My niece enjoys the 
best of health, 1 am happy to say; she never 
knows an ache or a pain, and she can not un- 
derstand how others should be afflicted.” 

“She is an excellent nurse,” said Monica, with 
provoking inattention to the bitter animus of 
Miss Crosby's words. ‘“ Every one knows what 
a devoted niece she is.” 

“She is well enough,” answered Maria; “ but 
she is young, and thoughtless as all young pco- 
ple are. It takes a deal of patience to bear with 
the thoughtlessness and selfishness of young peo- 
ple, Miss Barrington,” she added, with a certain 
odd kind of personal application in her manner, 
deserved by Monica Barrington least of all the 
world. 

“Yes,” said Monica, as if she herself had been 
old. 

“Some people ought not to he young,” said 
Theo, looking full at Dr, St. Claire. “It is a 
great mistake.” 

“(ne which cures itself only too soon, Mrs. 
Barrington,” returned Arming, trying to smile 
and to speak naturally and firmly; in both of 
which efforts he failed signally. 

“ But the process is disagreeable,” she retorted. 
“ And with some people, in some circumstances, 
there is no need why they should go through the 
unpleasantness. Young people forget themselves 
—forget their proper position and the respect 
they owe to their superiors,” she added, senten- 
tiously, “Do they not, Miss Crosby ?” 

“Yes indeed, too often, Mrs. Anthony,” was 
the invalid’s reply. “But when they do they 
have to he just put back and taught better,” she 
added, with a vicious tightening of her lips. 

St. Claire looked over to Monica. He under- 
stood the moral of the fable, and he wanted to 
sce whether she read between the lines with him. 
She was looking down while Miss Croshy had 
pointed Theodosia'’s shaft; but, stirred by some 
subtle magnetism, she seemed to be conscious of 
that mute appeal, and raising her sweet eyes she 
looked quite steadily at St. Claire, then turned to 
her sister-in-law and said, gently, 

“But none of us here are quite so young as 
that, Theo; we are blaming what does not exist 
for any of us, and surely that is waste of time.” 

How weak and nervous he was to-day! These 
few words were almost too much for Armine. 
He was like a hysterical woman whom a kind 
word enfeebles and a caress prostrates. He felt 
his heart beat and his head swim till he half 
feared to fall; but summoning all his courage, he 
fot up and took his leave, afraid lest he should 
betray himgelf.too clearly to the unfriendly wit- 
nesses watching Lim so narrowly, | And of what 
use was even that gentle-covert defense of him! 
They were.separated as far as were ever Dives 
and Lazarus in the Eternal Kingdom, and there 
was no possibility.of nearer approach. So must 
it be. And the best thing he could do at this 
moment was tostear-himself from the dear pre- 
sence which made.glL-his melancholy happiness, 
and carry safesout of -the fire that secret which 
had caused his heartbreak, aud would cause his 
death. aaa faye E , 

Soon after this the ladies also took their leave, 
Theodosia’s face still alight with anger, Miss 
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Maria’s still livid with vexation, and Monica’s, by 


now restored to its ordinary pale and dreamy still.’ 


ness, inscrutable, dumb, illegible. 

When all had gcne, and Rachel came in to hear 
the diurnal report and receive the orders which 
were part of the day’s doings, she found her aunt 
in tears. 

“Why, Aunt Maria, what ever has happened ?” 
she said. ‘“ What ever are you crying for like 
that?” 

“ He was so short-tempered, so unkind to-day !” 
sobbed Maria. “And before those ladies too! 
I would not have believed it of him.” 

“If he was short, I would.not be 80 soft, if I 
was you, as to cry about it,” said Rachel, a little 
stonily, not to say contemptuously, 

With her own poor little hopeless romance so 
well concealed that no one in the whole world 
suspected it, her aunt Maria’s open and fluid loves 
were beyond her patience to bear with. 

“Then you just would if you were I. If you 
were I you would do exactly as I do,” said ber 
aunt, cross and philosophical ina breath, “ And, 
Rachel, Lam to have a glass of hot brandy and 
water—not too weak,‘ The doctor says so,” she 
added.“ My nerves are all to pieces to-day. I 
want stringing up, and I know it.” 

“ You have too many glasses of hot brandy and 
water, and made far too strong ; that is my opin- 
ion,” geambled Rachel, below her breath, as she 
went to the chiffonier where her aunt’s special 
restoratives and stimulants were kept. “If aunt 
does not take care she will get to like stimulants,” 
she went on, still speaking to herself.“ And she 
does already, far too much. A little now and 
then does no one any harm, but brandy here and 
brandy there, brandy for a headache and brandy 
because one feels low—there is no sense in it! 
I'll give the doctor a hint that way—I just will! 
He orders these glasses far too often. And I 
will tell him so to-morrow when he comes, It 
seems a hard thing to say of one’s aunt, but a 
stitch in time saves nine, and I don’t want a tipsy 
Maniac to wait on as well as a hysterical old wo- 
man like aunt is even now.” Aloud: “ Here, Aunt 
Maria, is your brandy and water; and really the 
way that last bottle has gone is just dreadful.” 

“ Then somebody has been helping themselves,” 
said Maria, snappishly; “tor I am sure I never 
drank it all!” 

“Every drop,” returned Rachel, solemnly. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BROKEN DOWN. 


It was either the damp ungenial day, or it was 
Miss Maria Crosby's “gush,” or haply it might 
be the excitement and contusion of feeling caused 
by the painful interview with Theodosia and 
Monica which gave the final blow to his totter- 
ing health; be that as it may, when Dr, St. Claire 
went home that afternoon after he had offended 
Mrs, Anthony Barrington and made his love-sick 
patient his enemy, he was so jl that he was 
obliged to go to bed, and the next day he was 
constrained to send for Dr, Williamson of Staines, 
the popular consulting physician of the district. 
By him he was pronounced to have congestion of 
the lungs, as he already suspected, with compli- 
cations of a grave kind to add to whut was al- 
ready a sufficiently grave condition. 

Here, then, was the end of the first act in the 
sad little drama—the total break-down of the 
handsome, friendless, monevless young doctor, 
wasted by his unhappy love to so much physical 
weakness as to be rendered seriously ill by the 
first breath of biting east wind, the first clammy 
chills of autumn. It was a sad pass into which 
he had fallen for the present, and the future out- 
look was even worse. — For his chest attack, acute 
to-day, would be chronie to-morrow ; and though 
he might recover now, with care, he was booked 
for consumption, without a hope of escape, if he 
did not go to some warm climate for the winter. 
This was bis only chance—his only hope of per- 
mutnent and solid recovery, So said Dr, William- 
son, and go said his learned brother from Lon- 
don, who chanced to be down there on profes- 
sional business, and who, with the ready help of 
his class, drove over to Oakhurst to see this poor 
young co-professional, making such rapid ship- 
wreck on the rough sands of life. To tell Ar- 
mine St. Claire that he must give up his practice, 
and go to some warm climate for the next six 
months, where he might live in idleness and sun- 
shine, was like that typical recommendation of 
turtle soup and champagne to a Dorsetshire la- 
borer with six children, and thirteen shillings a 
week to keep them on—like the bland preserip- 
tion of total rest to the journalist who has to 
live at high pressure and in the centre of things 
if he is to live at all. But doctors do not trouble 
themselves about ways and means. These are 
not in ther province. Their business is to in- 
dicate the road which must be taken—the means 
of transport is your affair, and your lawyer's, 
As now:—when Dr. Williamson ordered South 
Italy, at first generally, and then Palermo spe- 
cifically, for the young, fellow who had not twenty 
pounds before him, and left it to chance, that 
fairy godmother of men, to supply him with the 
funds necessary for the journey and six months’ 
idleness, 

It was just the want of these funds which 
made the difficulty. The practice could be man- 
aged.‘ A good honest young fellow, who had 
scraped through his last examination with as little 
credit as could be this side of failure, and whose 
heart was in the bush, had agreed to take care 
of the patients until such time as their own law- 
ful Asculapius should return, He would be a 
faithful kind of heutenant; and there would be 
no fear of his turning out a usurper. He would 
be a warming-pan,.but neither a snake nor a 
cuckoo; and so far he was satisfactory. But 
how to find the money to make this lieutenancy 
possible? to supply the warming-pan with coals ? 
How indeed! Who on earth could tell.’ 


Dr. Williamson spoke freely of the affair to all 
the neighborhood—to no one more than to anoth- 
er, but freely to all alike. He had a kind of idea 
that they might get up a general subscription for 
this disabled healer of rickety bodies. Where- 
fore he detailed the case to every one in town, 
dwelling much on the absolute necessity there 
was for Dr. St. Claire to spend the winter in 
Palermo if he were to be saved from consump- 
tion and premature death. Gut—and here he 
always shrugged his shoulders—where was the 
money to come from? It was a matter of life 
and death to St. Claire; but if he could not raise 
the funds? 

He spoke with unction, with sincere compas- 
sion; and he spoke, 25 was said, to every one 
alike—to the Barringtous and the Chesgons ; the 
high and the low—always hoping, but never sug- 
gesting, that some one would propose a general 
subscription by which that revivifying Southern 
sun should be rendered possible. 

Edward Formby so far took fire at the idea as 
to write a note to St. Claire, offering to lend or 
to give, whichever he liked best, such a sum of 
money as would enable him to obey Dr. William. 
son’s orders. It was a bluntly worded letter, 
with one or two mistakes in spelling, and with- 
out an attempt at style, A charity-school boy 
would not have done much worse. All the same, 
it was of finer quality than many which might 
have been composed in classic Greek with a 
faultless translation into Latin hexameters. —In- 
tellect is godlike, truly ; and education is the Hall- 
mark of intellect; but nobility of feeling has its 
value as well as breadth of philosophic specula- 
tion; and kind-hearted, generous, somewhat illit- 
erate Edward Formby, still with that broad strong 
hand of his seattering his wild oats along the 
highway, had a place in the hierarchy which cer- 
tain of the erudite might have envied. 

The offer was refused, Though his lines had 
fallen in evil places, and though the family Pae- 
tolus had run so miserably dry, St. Claire had not 
lost with his money the high spirit and independ- 
ence characteristic of the English gentleman. 
If put to it, he would rather lose his life than 
owe it to polite pauperism. Wherefore he thank- 
ed the good fellow who so generously offered to 
be his bauker—and he thanked him warmly— 
but always as one man with another, one equal 
with another, and refused to accept as a loan what 
he knew would be substantially a gift. 

When Edward Formby read this answer he 
swore a good round oath between his small square 
teeth—an oath of the kind which the Reeording 
Angel blots ont so soon as inseribed. But in 
swearing, though he cursed the young fellow’s 
pride, he respected his independence; felt: more 
than ever convineed that he was a gentleman of 
the right sort, though only a country practitioner ; 
and was more than ever his sincere friend. 

Theodosia Barrington also touched the subject 
of a gift of money to enable the young doctor to 
spend the winter in Palermo. She had still a 
strong interest in St. Claire; but interest of as un- 
friendly a kind as it had formerly been eulogistic, 
She talked of him as much as ever, but her talk 
was seasoned with gall, not sweetened with honey ; 
and when she proposed this sum of money to her 
husband she spoke as if she had been speaking 
of a dole to a beggar. The change in her tone, 
however, was lost on Anthony. He was far too 
dense to understand these minor subtleties, and 
never troubled his hard brain with things which 
were not to be demonstrated, 

“Give that young man a sum of money?” he 
repeated, with a short lauch. “No, Theo, cer- 
tainly not. A man must fight for himself in 
this world, and it is of no use to bolster up the 
weak, If Dro St. Claire is worth saving, he can 
save himself. The fittest survive, and the unfit 
fall through the meshes, And so it must be, T 
will hear uf no such folly as sending him money, 
Let his own friends come forward. Why should 
we? What claim has he on us ?” 

“None at all,” said Theo; “buat if he has no 
friends ?” she added, opposition leading her to 
justice. 

“Then let him make them,” answered An- 
thony. 

“Well, dear, Iam sure J do not care about 
him,” said Theo, quickly ; “ but I think it would 
be better for every one if he left Oakhurst fora 
little while. He is of no use here; and dreamy, 
sentimental girls may find him tuo interesting as 
he is.” 

“What is that to me?” said Anthony. 

He looked at his little wife as he spoke. and 
something in the vivacious nature of her face 
strock him as strange and unusual, 

“What do you mean, Theo ” he said. 

“Oh, nothing!” she answered, with a little toss 
of her head. 

“Yes, vou do mean something,” he repeated, 
slowly, “ What is it, Theo ¥” 

“ Nothing, dear—really nothing,” she said. “I 
dare say I am a little goose—mamma always 
siys Fam one—but it has struck me more than 
once that Monica likes this young man more than 
she would confess if she were asked; and 1am 
sure he likes her,” 

“What confounded rubbish are you talking, 
They?” said Anthony, with profound disdain, 
“Tf I believed you, I would thrash that fellow to 
within an inch of his life. Do, for Heaven's 
sake, have more sense, child! My sister care a 
button for a country doctor? Can you not find 
her an inamorato among the ploughboys? I 
do verily believe, Theo, that sometimes vou take 
leave of your senses, You are really tuo child- 
ish.” 

“Am 1% laughed Theo, oddly. “ Perhaps I 
am. But you need not be so cross, bearikins, 
If I am a fool, you ought to have patience with 
me. I did not make myself.” 

“Oh, you are sharp enough,” said Anthony. 
“Tt is only your imagination that you allow to 
run away with you. You are no fool, child, but 
you are wild.” 


“Am 19” she answered, saying softly to her. 
self, “I have more brains and sharper eyes th 

all of you put together—you Barringtons— at 
can see clearly where you are all atone-blind.” ' 

One evening Dr. St. Claire was sitting moodil 
by his solitary fireside. Weak, ill, dispirited aa. 
that he was shut up within the four walls of his 
cheerless home, all chance of seeing Monica at 18 
end, and the horizon of his life as circumscribed 
as his activities, he had but one desire—to et 
away. It was the well-known desire of moral 
sickness, finding the cause of failure in everything 
but itself—in the place, the air, the food, the 
room, the very paper on the walls, the day’s due 
ties, and the day's doings. If any or all of these 
could be changed, then the damaged lung would 
be healed, the peccant liver would be relieved, 
the impoverished blood would be enriched. If 
only he could leave Oakhurst, and that dingy room 
hung with that bilious buff-colored paper and car. 
peted with that hideous arrangement in green and 
red! He was sick to death of Mrs. Farley's jel. 
lies and Mrs, Chesson’s chicken broth—sick and 
weary of all the attentions heaped on him by the 
kind-hearted bourgeoisie of the place. The birds 
from that good fellow at Hillside were pleasant; 
and the grapes from the Dower-house did him 
more good than all Dr. Williamson's preserip- 
tions; but, save these, all other offerings, contri- 
butions, attentions—whatever they might be call- 
ed—revolted and annoyed him. If only he could 
raise money enough to get away for that six 
months’ change !—if only he could go! 

Sick and weary, lamenting and miserable, he 
sat there wrapped in his landlady’s shawl, with 
his great-coat about his knees, the very picture 
of masculine desolation, eating out his heart and 
given over to despair, when the door- bell was 
rung sharply, and immediately after the servant 
brought in a letter, It had come through the 
post in the ordinary way, and he did not recog. 
nize the handwriting. When he opened it he 
found wrapped in an inner cover bank-notes to 
the amount of three hundred pounds. “From a 
friend” was written in an unknown hand on the 
inclosure. It was in the same handwriting as 
was the address, and both were evidently feigned 
for the occasion. 

The blood gathered round his heart, and he 
felt as if the days of miracles were not yet over. 
Who could have sent that money? It might be 
Edward Formby who had taken this method.to 
insure compliance with his wish. And yet it 
was searcely like him, He was kind and gener- 
ous, and a good fellow all round; but this was 
more a woman’s way of doing things than was 
likely to him. It had in it a spice of romance, of 
delicacy, of sentiment, which did not fit in with 
his character, He was so much more direct than 
this. No, it was not Edward Formby. Nor was 
it likely to be Mrs. Chesson, the wife of the re- 
tired cheese-monger, and the mother of little Ro- 
sie: for though both father and mother had 
made unmistakable overtures to him in the first 
days, and when his sun was shining bright, they 
had dropped him now when he was broken and 
his sun was eclipsed. It might be Mrs. Goss, the 
widuwed landlady of the Fox and Grapes, who 
Was reported worth twenty thousand pounds if a 
farthing, and who had no children, She had 
made the young doctor understand that he had 
only to ask and have, and that if he chose to 
play the part of the fox, she would take care he 
should not find the grapes sour, It might be 
she. He hoped not, and he must find out. It 
could not be Miss Maria Crosby. She too, like 
the Chessons, had dropped him in his trouble. 
It was not the Anthony Barringtons. Mr, An- 
thony would not—of that he was certain—and 
Mrs, Anthony could not. She had a very small 
dowry, and Anthony's big hand was close-fisted. 
The blood burned in his face like fire as his 
thoughts touched at last the central point round 
which they had wandered, But he put the sup- 
position aside. It could not be from her. He 
would not believe it; though should it be, every 
shilling would be hallowed like the silver crown 
of the Madonna, like the silver offering at her 
shrine. But no, it was not—it was not. Nor 
was it from Mes. Barrington, who, though well off, 
was not rich, and though benevolent, was not in 
any way lavish in her genecrosities, And this was 
a lavish gift—a lordly, roval, queenly gift, No, 
no; it was not Mrs, Barrington: therefore it was 
not. from the Dower-house. It was a gift flung 
down from the clouds—a gift sent by the fairy 
godmother, unwitnessed and unsigned. .He would 
do his best to trace it to its source, but failing the 
discovery of that souree—and how could he ever 
strike it?—he must accept the money as it was 
sent, and use it according to its purpose. ' 

And thus it was that, all inquiry proving in 
vain, the handsome young doetor left Oakhurst 
and England for a winter's sojourn in Palermo, to 
heal his damaged chest if not his broken heart. 

(To BK CONTINUED.) 


TWO OLD LOVERS. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


| EYDEN was emphatically a village of cot- 
tages, and each of them built after one of 
two patterns: either the front door was on the 


right side, in the corner of a little piazza extend ° 


ing a third of the length of the house, with the 
main roof jutting over it, or the piazza stretched 
across the front, and the door was in the centre. 

The cottages were uniformly painted white, 
and had blinds of a bright spring green color. 
There was a little flower garden in front of each; 
the beds were laid out artistically in triangles, 
hearts, and rounds, and edged with box ; boys’- 


love, sweet-williains, and pinks were the fashion-’ 


able and prevailing flowers. . 

There was a general sir of cheerful though 
humble prosperity about the p'ace, which it owed, 
and indeed its very existence also, to the three old 


{ weather-beaten boot and shoe factories which 
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That was a long time ago. c 
had long passed out of the hands of Hiram 
Strong’s heirs; he himself was only a memory on 
the earth. The business was not quite as wide- 
awake and vigorous as when in its first youth; it 
droned a little now; there was not quite so much 
bustle and hurry as formerly, The factories were 
never lighted up of an evening on account of 
overwork, and the workmen found plenty of time 
for pleasant and salutary gossip over their cut- 
ting and pegging. But this did not detract in 
the least from the general cheerfulness and pros- 

rity of Leyden. The inhabitants still had all 
the work they needed to supply the means neces- 
sary for their small comforts, and they were con- 
tented. They too had begun to drone a little like 
the factories. “As slow as Leyden,” was the 
saying amongst the faster-going towns adjoining 
theirs, Every morning at seven the old men, 
young men, and boys in their calico shirt sleeves, 
their faces a little pale—perhaps from their in- 
door life—filed unqnestioningly ont of the back 
doors of the white cottages, treading still deeper 
the well-worn foot-paths stretching around the 
sides of the houses, and entered the factories. 
They were great ugly wooden buildings, with 
wings which they had grown in their youth jut- 
ting clumsily from their lumbering shoulders, 
Their outer walls were black and grimy, streaked 
and splashed and patched with red paint in every 
variety of shade, accordingly as the original hue 
was tempered with smoke or the beatings of the 
storms of many years. 

The men worked peacefully and evenly in the 
shoe shops all day; and the women staid at home 
and kept the little white cottages tidy, cooked the 
meals, and washed the clothes, and did the sew- 
ing. For recreation the men sat on the piazza in 
front of Barker's store of an evening, and gos- 
siped or discussed polities ; and the women talked 
over their neighbors’ fences, or took their sewing 
into their neighbors’ of an afternoon, 

People died in Levden as elsewhere; and here 
and there was a little white cottage whose nar- 
row foot-path leading round to its back door its 
master would never tread again. 

In one of these lived Widow Martha Brewster 
and her daughter Maria, Their cottage was one 
of those which had its piazza across the front. 
Every summer they trained morning-glories over 
it, and planted their little garden with the flower 
seeds popular in Leyden. There was not a cot- 
tage in the whole place whose surroundings were 
neater and guyer than theirs, for all that they 
were only two women, and two old women at that; 
for Widow Martha Brewster was in the neighbor- 
hood of eighty, and her daughter, Maria Brewster, 
near sixty. The two had lived alone since Ja- 
cub Brewster died and stopped going to the fac- 
tory, some fifteen vears ago. He had left them 
this particular white cottage, and a snug little 
sum in the savings-bank besides, for the whole 
Brewster family had worked and economized all 
their long lives. The women had corded boots at 
home, while the man had worked in the shop, and 
never spent a cent without thinking of it overnight. 

Leyden folks all thought that David Emmons 
would marry Maria Brewster when her father 
died. “David can rent his house, and go to live 
with Maria and her mother,” said they, with an 
affectionate readiness to arrange matters for them, 
But he did not. Every Sunday night at eight 
O'clock punctually the form of David Emmons, 
arrayed in hig best clothes, with his stiff white 
dickey, and a nosegay in his button-hole, was 
seen to advance up the road toward Maria Brew- 
ster’s, as he had been seen to advance every Sun- 
day night for the last twenty-five years, but that 
Was all, He manifested not the slightest inten- 
tion of carrying ont people’s judicious plans for 
his welfare and Mavia's. 

She did not seem to pine with hope deferred ; 
People could not honestly think there was any oc- 
¢asion to pity her for her lover's tardiness. A 
cheerier woman never lived. She was literally 
bubbling over with jollity. ~~ Round- faced) and 
black-eved, with a funny little bounce of her 
Whole body when she walked, she was the merry 
feature of the whole place. 

Her mother was now too feeble, but Maria still 
corded boots for the factories as of old, David 
Emmons, who was quite sixty, worked in them, as 
he had from his youth. He was a slender, mild- 
faved old man, with a fringe of gray vellow beard 
around his chin: his head was quite bald. Years 
ago he had been handsome, they said, but some- 
how people had always laughed at him a little, 
although they all liked him. “The slowest of all 
the slow Levdenites” outsiders ealled him, and 
even the “slow Leydenites” poked fun at this 
exagyeration of themselves. It was an old and 
Well-worn remark that it took David Emmons 
an hour to go courting, and that he was always 
obliged to leave his own home at seven in order 
to reach Maria’s at eight, and there was a stand- 
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David heard the chaffing of course: there is 
very little delicacy in matters of this kind among 
country people: but he took it all in good part. 
He would laugh at himself with the rest, but 
there was something touching in his deprecatory 
way of saying sometimes, “ Well, I don’t know 
how ’tis, but it don’t seem to be in my natur’ to 
do any other way. I suppose I was born with- 
out the faculty of gittin’ along quick in this 
world, You'll have to git behind an’ push mea 
leetle, I reckon.” 

He owned his little cottage, which was one of 
the kind which had the piazza on the right side. 
He lived entirely alone, There was a half-acre 
or so of land beside his house, which he used for 
a vegetable garden. After and before shop 
hours, in the dewy evenings and mornings, he 
dug and weeded assiduously between the green 
ranks of corn and beans. If David Enmons was 
slow, his vegetables were not. None of the gar- 
dens in Leyden surpassed his in luxuriant growth, 
His corn tasselled out and his potato patch was 
white with blossoms as soon as anybody's. 

He was almost a vegetarian in his diet; the 
products of his garden spot were his staple arti- 
cles of food. Early in the morning would the 
gentle old bachelor set his pot of green things 
boiling, and dine gratefully at noon, like mild 
Robert Herrick, on pulse and herbs. His gar- 
den supplied also his sweetheart and her mother 
with all the vegetables they could use. Many 
times in the course of a week could David have 
been seen slowly moving toward the Brewster 
cottage with a basket on his arm well stocked 
with the materials for an innocent and delicious 
repast, 

But Maria was not to be outdone by her old 
lover in kindly deeds. Not a Saturday but a 
goodly share of her weekly baking was deposit- 
ed, neatly covered with a white crash towel, on 
David's little kitchen table, The surreptitious 
air with which the back-door key was taken from 
its hiding-place (which she well knew) under the 
kitchen blind, the door unlocked and entered, 
and the good things deposited, was charming, al- 
though highly ineffectual, “There goes Maria 
with David's baking,” said the women, peering 
out of their windows as she bounced, rather more 
gently and cautiously than usual, down the street. 
And David himself knew well the ministering 
angel to whom these benefits were due when he 
lifted the towel and discovered with tearful eyes 
the brown loaves and flaky pies—the proofs of 
his Maria’s love and culinary skill. 

Amongst the younger and more irreverent por- 
tions of the community there was considerable 
speculation as to the mode of courtship of these 
old lovers of twenty-five years’ standing. Was 
there ever a kiss, a tender clasp of the hand, 
those usual expressions of affection between 
sweethearts ? 

Some of the more daring spirits had even gone 
so far as to commit the manifest impropriety of 
pecping in Maria’s parlor windows; but they had 
only seen David sitting quiet and prim on the 
little slippery horse-hair sofa, and Maria by the 
table, rocking slowly in her little cane-seated 
rocker. Did Maria ever leave her rocker and sit 
on that slippery horse-hair sofa by David's side ? 
They never knew; but she never did. There was 
something laughable, and at the sane time rather 
pathetic, about Maria and David’s courting. All 
the outward appurtenances of “ keeping compa- 
ny” were as rigidly observed as they had been 
twenty-five years ago, when David Emmons first 
east his mild blue eves shyly and lovingly on red- 
cheeked, quick-spoken Maria Brewster. Every 
Sunday evening, in the winter, there was a fire 
kindled in the parlor, the parlor lamp was lit at 
dusk all the vear round, and Maria’s mother re- 
tired early, that the young people might “ sit up.” 
The “sitting up” was no very formidable affair 
now, whatever it might have been in the first 
stages of the courtship. The need of sleep over- 
balanced sentiment in those old lovers, and by 
ten o'clock at the latest Maria’s lamp was out, 
and David had wended his solitary way to his 
own home. 

Levden people had a great curiosity to know if 
David had ever actually popped the question to 
Maria, or if his natural slowness was at fault in 
this as in other things. Their curiosity had been 
long exercised in vain, but Widow Brewster, as 
she waxed older, grew loquacious, and one day 
told a neighbor, who had dropped in inther daugh- 
ter's absence, that “ David had never reely cone 
to the pint. She supposed he would some time; 
for her part, she thought he had better; but then, 
after all, she knowed Maria didn’t care, and maybe 
‘twas jest as well as ‘twas, only sometimes she 
was afeard she should never live to see the wed- 
dim’, if they wasn't spry.” Then there had been 
hints concerning a certain pearl-colored silk which 
Maria, having a good chance to get at a bargain, 
had purchased some twenty years ago, when she 
thought, from sundry remarks, that David was 
coming to the point; and it was further intima. 
ted that the silk had been privately made up ten 
years since, when Maria had again surmised that 
the point was about being reached. The neigh- 
hor went home in a state of great delight, hav- 
ing by skillful maneenvring actually obtained a 
glimpse of the pearl-colored silk, 

It was perfectly true that Maria did not lay 
David's tardiness in putting the important ques- 
tion very mueli to heart. Ske was too chect ful, 
too busy, and too much interested in her daily 
duties to fret much about anything. There was 
hever at any time much of the sentimental ele- 
ment in ber composition, and her feeling for Da- 
vid was eminently practical in its nature, She, 
although the woman, had the stronger character 
of the two, and there was something rather mo- 
ther-like than Jover-like in her affection for him. 
It was through the protecting care which chiefly 
characterized her love that the only pain to her 
came from their long courtship and postpone- 
ment of marriage. It was true that, years ago, 
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a little less wildly this time. David ahuost ask- 
ed her another Sunday night. Then she had 


and look at it fundly and admiringly from time 
to time; once in a while she would try it on and 


David's bride—a faded bride, but a happy and a 
beloved one. 


David's sake than her own. She saw him grow- 
ing an old man, and the lonely uncared-for life 
that he led filled her heart with tender pity and 
sorrow for him. She did not confine her kind of- 
fices to the Saturday baking. Every week his 
little house was tidied and get to rights, and his 
mending looked after. 

Once, on a Sunday night, when she spied a rip 
in Ing coat that had grown long from the want of 
womanly fingers constantly at hand, she had a 
good ery after he had left and she had gone into 
her room, There wags something more pitiful to 
her, something that touched her heart more deep- 
ly, in that rip in her lover’s Sunday coat than in 
all her long vears of waiting. 

As the years went on it was sometimes with a 
sad heart that Maria stood and watched the pour 
lonely old figure moving slower than ever down 
the street to his loncly home; but the heart was 
sad for him always, and never for herself. She 
used to wonder at him a little sometimes, though 
always with the most loyal tenderness, that he 
should choose to lead the solitary, cheerless life 
that he did, to go back to his dark, voiceless 
home, when he might be so sheltered and cared 
for in his old age. She firmly believed that it 
was only owing to her lover’s incorrigible slow- 
uesz, in this as in everything else. She never 
doubted for an instant that he loved her. Some 
women might have tried hastening matters a lit- 
tle themselves, but Maria, with the delicacy which 
is sometimes more inherent in a steady, practical 
nature like hers than ina more ardent one, would 
have lost her self-respect forever if she had done 
such a thing. 

So she lived cheerfully along, corded her boots, 
though her fingers were getting stiff, humored 
her mother, who was getting feebler and more 
childish every year, and did the best she could 
for her poor foolish old lover. 

When David was seventy, and she sixty-cight, 
she cave away the pearl-colored silk to a cousin’s 
daughter who was going to be married. The 
girl was young and pretty and happy, but she 
was poor, and the silk would make over into a 
grander wedding dress for her than she could 
hope to obtain in any other way. 

Poor old Maria smoothed the lustrous folds 
fondly with her withered hands before sending it 
away, and cried a little, with a patient pity for 
David and herself. But when a tear splashed 
directly on to the shining surface of the silk, she 
stopped crying at once, and her sorrowful ex- 
pression changed into one of careful serutiny 
as she wiped the salt drop away with her hand- 
kerchief, and held the dress up to the light to be 
sure that it wag not spotted. A practical nature 
like Maria’s is sometimnes a great boon to its 
possessor, It is doubtful if anything else can 
drv a tear as quickly, 

Somehow Maria always felt a little differently 
toward David after she had given away her wed- 
ding dress, There had always beer a litde tinge 
of consciousness in her manner toward him, a lit- 
tle reserve and caution before people. But after 
the wedding dress had gone, all question of mar- 
ringe had disappeared so entirely from her mind 
that the delicate considerations born of it vanished. 
She was uncommonly hale and hearty for a wo- 
man of her age; there was apparently much 
more than two years’ difference between her and 
her lover. It was not only the Saturday’s bread 
and pie that she carried now and deposited on 
David's little kitchen table, but openly and bold- 
ly, not caring who should see her, many a warm 
dinner, Every day, after her own house-work was 
done, David's house was set to rights. He should 
have all the comforts he needed in his last years, 
she determined. That they were his lust years 
was evident. He coughed, and now walked so 
slowly from feebleness and weakness that it was 
a matter of doubt to observers whether he could 
reach Maria Brewster’s before Monday evening. 

One Sunday night he staid a little longer than 
usual—the clock struck ten before he started. 
Then he rose, and said, as he had done every 
Sunday evening for so many years, “ Well, Maria, 
I guess it's about time for me to be goin’.” 

She helped him on with his coat, and tied on 
his tippet. Contrary to his usual habit he stood 
in the door, and hesitated a minute: there seem- 
ed to be something he wanted to say, 6, 

“ Maria.” 

“Well, David 2” 

“I'm gittin’ to be an old man, you know, au’ 
T've allus been slow-goin’ : T couldn't seem to help 
it. There has been a good many things [haven't 
got around to.” The old cracked voice quavered 
painfully. 

“Yes, [know, David, all about it ; you couldn't 
help if. IT wouldn't worry a oit about it if I were 
you.” 

“You don’t lay up anything agin me, Maria #” 

“No, David.” 

“ Good-night, Maria.” 

“Good-night, David. T will fetch you over 
some boiled dinner to-morrow.” roe: 

She held the lamp at the door till the patient; 
tottering old figure was out of sight. She had 
to wipe the tears from her spectacles in order to 
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hesitating words spoken at parting one Sunday 
nicht, that he would certainly ask the momentous 
question soon, her heart had gone into a happy 
flutter, She had bought the pearl-colored silk 


Years after, her heart had fluttered again, but 
made up the pearl-colored silk. She used to go 
survey herself in the glass, and imagine herself 


She looked at the dress occasionally now, but 
a little sadly, as the conviction was forcing itself 
upon her more and more that she should never 
wear it, But the sadness was always niore for 
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Next morning she was hurrying up her house. 
work to go over to David’s—somchow she feit a 
little anxious about him this morning—when there 
came a Joud knock at her door, When she open- 
ed it a boy stood there, panting for breath; he 
was David's next neighbor's son. 

“Mr, Emmons is sick,” he said, “ an’ wants 
vou, [was goin’ for milk, when he rapped on 
the window, Father an’ mother’s in’ thar, an’ 
the doctor. Mother said, tell you to hurry.” 

The news had spread rapidly ; people knew 
what it meant when they saw Maria hurrying 
down the street, without her bonnet, her gray 
hair flying, One woman cried when she saw her. 
“Poor thing !? she sobbed, “ poor thing !” 

A crowd was around David's cottage when Ma- 
ria reached it. She went straight in through the 
kitchen to his Jittle bedroom, and up to his side. 
The doctor was in the room, and several neizh- 
bors, When he saw Maria, poor old David held 
out his hand to her and smiled feebly, Then he 
looked imploringly at the doctor, then at the oth- 
ersinthergom, The doctor understood, and said 
a word to them, and they filed silently out. Then 
he turned to Maria.“ Be quick,” he whispered. 

She leaned over him. “Dear David,” she 
said, her wrinkled face quivering, her gray hair 
straving over her cheeks. 

He looked up at her with a strange wonder in 
his glazing eves,“ Maria”—a thin, husky voice, 
that was more like a wind through dry corn 
stalks, said— Maria, ?’'m—dvin’, an’—I allers 
meant to—have asked you—to—marry me.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Katuteen.—Either yellow entin, terra-cotla, or pale 
blne would be handsome for the front of a Watteau 
dress of dark green cashmere. 

Mrs L.8.—The bolster cover to be used with your 
Jnpancee quilt should be of aatin or silk or brocade 
of any color that js the prevailing one in the quilt, or 
in the upholstery of the furniture, the carpet, or paper 
of the room. 

Mes. J. A. ¥.—Make your black ottoman silk en- 
drely of one material; and ag you are juat leaving off 
crape, trim it with fan-pleatings on the skirt and 
strung jet beads on the basque. Your Surah silk with 
crape trimmings is In good taste, but when you aban- 
don crape for other dresses you should put self-trin- 
mings or lace on this dress :t}so, 

AnneS.—Indelible ink ig still used for marking hand- 
kerchiefs and body linen. Small initials are preferred 
to the whole name, and mauy ladies like these best 
when neatly embroidered. 

Yoranpe.—The Bazar has more than once said that 
sonutache is merely the narrow braid so much used for 
braiding patterns on dresses, and may be cither silk 
or wool. 

New Broinner.—The colored bed-spreads are tucked 
in closely at the sides and foot of the bed, and are not 
turned back from the top. Sham sheets are not needed 
with them and with the bolsters to match, a8 the ob- 
ject iz to get rid of any white covering, and make the 
bed look like an npholstered piece of furniture like 
those seen in old pictures, 

Prisottia.—The pillow-shams now most used have 
drawn-work around the hem, and a medallion of the 
rame or Of embroidery in the centre. Do not use red 
in the embroidery. Read reply given to “New Be- 
ginner,” 

Newt 8.—Use bande of chinchilla for trimming 
your dark bine velveteen anit. 

E. G.—The fur-ljned circular Ie a most comfortable 
garment, and not likely to go out of fashion, thongh 
it is at present less etylish than the cloaks with square 
Bleever. 

Prim.—Embroidered dresees are very much worn at 
present, buf those left over in the shops are aold at 
greatly reduced prices, and it ia imporsible to predict 
how long they will remain fn vague. You might em- 
broider two panels for a skirt, with a vest, collar, and 
cuffs for the basque. 

Kit.—The blne velvet and ottoman silk dress will 
be suitable for evening, and useful otherwise. If you 
want a drese more appropriate for a ball, you might 
get one of pale bine or white nnng’ veiling, and you 
would find this useful next summer. You will find 
pretty designs In Bazar No. 3, Vol. XVI. Long loose- 
wristed gloves of undressed kid of very light tan 
shades are worn with any evening dreasa, 

N. 8. B.—The only way you can make a woven Jer- 
acy amaller is to take np seama nnder the arms and on 
the shoulders, You will probably tind it necessary to 
cut it open down the front or back, and button it with 
small buttons, or else lace it from top to bottom. 

Srerveios.—When a bride weare full drese in the 
daytime, the groom, best man, and ushers wear day 
dresa (whieh ia not the swallow-tail snit)--a Prince 
Albert frock-coat of black cloth, vest of the game, dark 
neck-tie, aud dark trousers, either brown or very dark 
yray. 

Davune.—Young ladies of eighteen wear their huir 
very simply dressed, with curled locks above the fore- 
head, but not too low upon ft, and a very small knot 
or twist low behind, without any plaiting. 

Mrs. N. W. B., AND OtukRs.—Yon can obtain full 
particulars about the zither at any large muateal-inettu- 
ment store, where the fnstrnment can be purchased. 

A Sv nsorinen.—Itis considered lucky to find a horses 
shoe, but we know of no particular superstition cou- 
cerning the nails, 

H. J.—We have already said that it is optional with 
a widow whether to retain her husband's Christian 
maine or not. 

COIL D., axp Ornkes.—We can give vou no further 
details concerning remunerative art work for women, 

Taty.—The picture, which is No, 8 in the géries Types 
of Beauty, was published in Bazar No, 16, Vol. XV. 

Mus, G. W. R.—You will find your questiona answer- 
ed in an article on table manners in Bazar No. 26, Vol. 
XIV. . 

LM. T.—A round in knitting is accomplished by 
working off each of the stitches once. 

OLpSeusoninek.—Spread your crape veil out smooth- 
ly in a cold room, and let it dry away from the fire. It 
should not be allowed to get wet, and you should send 
it to a professional renovator when it becomes limp. 
Any scrap, no matter how small, will do for the Japa- 
nese patchwork, The equares ot Jiniug may be made 
of cheese-cloth, They measure a fourth of a yard 
square, have a thin sheet of wadding laid upon them, 
and the ecraps are then) laid) on/each aquare in any 
shape tliey-may—happen tolbe.— The edges lap over 
the next piece, and are wrought with fancifnl stitches 
in bright colored silks, and some have strips of velvet 
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ST, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
VPNHE series of illustrations of English cathe- 
drals published at various tines in Harper's 
WEEKLY and the Bazar has shown us noble speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture of nearly every date, 
from the heavy Norman arches and piers of Dur- 
ham to the graceful windows of Wells. The pre- 
i sent engraving represents the solitary exception 
\ to the style of building which is seen in the other 
: ecclesiastical edifices—the grand Cathedral of St. 
\ Paul, which towers high above the ‘warehouses 
of the city of London. The dome, which is its 
crowning feature, is a landmark for miles around, 
while the first view of the great fagade from Lud- 
gate Hill creates a powerful impression of breadth 
and effect. St. Paul’s is distinguished from other 
cathedrals by the fact that it is the work of one 
' mind and of one hand. Wren created, designed, 
: and decorated the iunmense editive. The old ca- 
thedral of St. Paul’s perished in the great fire of 
London in 1666, and, three years after, Wren pre- 
pared a design for a new cathedral. The model 
of this design, a bold and original treatment, may 
be still seen in the present cathedral. Highly as 
Wren prized this his first plan, he was compelled 
to modify it, and to adopt the traditional cruci- 
form shape. The second design was completed 
' in 1672; three years were spent in removing the 
ruins and in clearing the ground, till in 1675 the 
first stone was laid by Thomas Strong, the master- 
mason. The highest stone of the building was 
placed in position by the architect’s son in 1710, 
and the last commission for “finishing and adorn- 
ing it? was issued in 1715. The whole work may 
be said to have been executed under the episco- 
pate of one prelate, Henry Compton, the ex-Life- 
Guardsman whom Macaulay describes so vividly as 
drawing on his old juck-boots, aud, sword on side, 
setting out to welcome William HI. when he land- 
ed at Torbay. Among his successors we find the 
names of Sherlock, Lowth, and Gibson. The 
Bishop of London ranks first of all the bishops 
of the English Church, immediately after the two 
7 muetropolitans. 

The taste of the time when the building was 
erected left the interior of the stately fane cold 
and colorless, but, as is well known, steps are be- 
ing taken to adorn the vaulted roof with frescoes. 
‘ The length of the building from east to west is 
500 feet; the width of the nave, 125 feet; the 
‘ height to the lantern of the dome, 330 feet. In 
one of the vaults beneath is the monument of 
the builder, with the well-known inscription, Si 

\ monumentum queria, circumspice. 


: Pendant and Brooch of Embossed 

Silver.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

i See {Illustrations on page 197. 

ly Turse ornaments, which are shown by the il- 

| lustration in two-thirds the original size, have 
centres of oxidized silver, ornamented with figure 
designs in hammered work, and framed in gold. 


Handkerchief with Embroidered 
Miepotte —Rios J and 2 
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for servants’ rooms, with a hole for the wash- 
bowl in the top, a round for towels on each side, 
and a shelf with a drawer below. They cost a 
dollar and fifty cents originally. Why ?” 

“Tt is vulgar to be curious, Mrs, Hardy. 
course you are willing I should have them %” 

“Tt is disreputable to beg. However, as one 
has a piece broken off the top, and the other is 
dreadfully defaced, you may have them both.” 

“Thank you. I have always said’ that vou 
were generous,” returned Mary, laughing. “They 
are exactly what I want.” 

Soon after breakfast next morning, arrayed in 
an old wrapper, she popped her head into her 
sister's door. ‘If anybody calls to-day, tell Nora 
I'm engaged.” 

“For merey’s sake, what is going on’” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hardy. 

Mary laughed, shook her head mysteriously, 
and vanished upstairs into the attic. Such a 
sawing and hammering as proceeded from that 
room for two days! The household curiosity 
was on tiptoe. On the third day Mrs. Hardy was 
called down to the music-room. Mary pointed in 
triumph to a pretty ebonized music stand—some- 
thing she had been long wishing for. It was 
covered with a rich dark blue velveteen, and had 
a fringe of bright Persian colors, in which the “old 
blue” of the velveteen predominated, around the 
top and the shelf below. 

“Perhaps,” cried Mary, laughing, as her sister 
stood admiring, vet with a puzzled air, “ you don’t 
recognize your old pine wash-stand, dear—quite 
transformed, like Cinderella at the ball. I got 
the idea from Miss Marks the morning she called. 
She says there’s hardly one of these wash-stands 
to be begged or bought now in B——,, there is such 
a rage for these Queen Anne tables. Every time 
you look out of the window you find an express 
wagon going by with an old wash-stand.” 

“T don’t wonder!” exclaimed Mrs. Hardy, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ Now tell me how you made 
it.” 

“In the first place I took off the back piece 
from the top, and the towel rounds. Then I 
nailed on a board about twenty inches by seven- 
teen to cover the hole and make a table of it. 
I sawed an inch or so off the legs, as it was too 
high. [ ebonized it by dissolving an ounce of 
shellac in a pint of alcohol, and when this was 
thoroughly dissolved, adding lamp-black till it was 
of the desired blackness. After I had painted 
the legs I tacked the velveteen over both shelves, 
and put this straight valance round three sides 
of the lower shelf. 1 didn’t want the valance to 
cover the drawer, 80 I had the drawer at the 
back of my table, and shall keep my manuscript 
music in it. As the table stands against the 
wall, the drawer will not show, I bought the 
best quality of velveteen, as it looks like plush. 
It took about a yard and a quarter; of the 
fringe to finish the top and the valance it took 
three yards. It is only worsted chenille, and cost 
thirty-seven cents a yard.” 

Next Mary displaved the other wash -stand, 
which was to be a birthday present for her bro- 
ther-in-law, and had been converted into a dic- 
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shrieks of the struggling women fighting for 
places keep time and tune with the treble voices 
of young Arabs bandying impertinences or coun- 
selling aggression, No one gives way to another 
in an English crowd; for the roughs preponder- 
ate over the quieter citizens, and the roughs have 
no more sense of courtesy than a herd of wolves 
snarling over the carcass of a dead horse. Even 
those who are morally respectable members of 
the state are, for the most part, unmannerly mem- 
bers of society, and push to the front where they 
can, NO matter on whose toes they tread, nor 
whom they shoulder out of their places. There 
is no giving way for politeness or respect. 

Sometimes a coarse kind of good-humored gal- 
lantry is shown to women—sometiines, but not 
often—when a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, who 
can see over the heads of the rest, will step 
back a few inchex, and drag before him some 
panting, breathless girl, half smothered in the 
crowd, with a “There yer are, ma'am! now you 
jist hold on and make yerself comf'ble,” as he 
probably hugs her up to him as a kind of wages 
for his civility. He loses nothing by giving her 
this place in front of him; if he did, he would 
not have done it. Sometimes, too, an artisan who 
has “litle chaps” of his own at home will take 
up a terrified and crying child, and set it on his 
shoulder, out of harm’s way. Perhaps this pre- 
sence of children in a dense crowd is one of the 
most painful things of all. We believe that rare- 
ly if ever is there a public throng in London with- 
out the death of a baby, smothered in ita mother’s 
arms, or the loss of some poor little straying crea- 
ture who has escaped from the guiding hand, and 
in a moment is cast away and shipwrecked in 
these great human breakers surging all around. 
but the strength of the crowd comes out when 
the personages for whom it has assembled pass 
in review before it. The heartiness with which 
it cheers, and the unmistakable vigor of its hiss- 
es; the roughness of its jokes when those whom 
it despises take their unhonored place ; the quick- 
ness with which it seizes on any incident, the 
most trivial, from which it can extract amuse- 
ment; the sudden overtlow of the multitude and 
the complete breaking of all forms and barriers 
when the last of the pageant has passed, with the 
as sudden collapse of all law and order—these 
are characteristics of an English erowd in greater 
proportion than of any other. But the most strik- 
ing features of all are the vitality of its mood, 
the lustiness with which it expresses its senti- 
ments either of approval or disdain, of populari- 
ty or of unpopularity ; and the sentiment which it 
conveys of undisciplined strength might be dan- 
gerous to the spectator who surveys it from an 
eminence. 
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YOLANDE- 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
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ley that led down to the haunts of men 
the most part flooded with brilliant sunli 
the wind-swept loch was of the darkest and 
est blue. Altogether there was more life and: 
tion here—more color and brilliancy and 
—than in the pale and placid Egyptian landscape 
she had grown accustomed to; but there was all 

—she might have been pardoned for thinkin ce 
for one who was about to drive fourteen titles 
in a dog-cart, a little more anxiety, and she had 
einige, resolved to take her water-proof with 

er. 

However, she was not much dismayed. & 

lived in this weather-brewing eildicn aie 
for some little time, and had grown familiar with 
its threatening glooms, which Generally came ty 
nothing, and with its sudden and dazzling glories 
which laughed out a welcome to the lonely trav. 
eller in the most surprising fashion. When the 
dog-cart—a four-wheeled vehicle—wag brought 
round, she atepped into it lightly, and took the 
reins as if to the manner born, though she had 
never handled a whip until Mrs, Graham had put 
her in training at Inverstroy. Then there was a 
strict charge to Jane to see that brisk fires were 
kept burning in all the rooms; for although it 
was still July the air of these alpine solitudes was 
sometimes somewhat keen. And then—the 
youthful and fair-haired Sandy having got up 
behind—she released the brake; and presently 
they were making their way, slowly and cau. 
tiously at first, down the stony path, and over 
the loud-sounding wooden bridge that here 
spans the roaring red-brown waters of the Allt- 
cam-ban. 

But when once they were over the bridge and 
into the road leading down the wide strath, they 
quickly mended their pace. There was an unusu- 
al eagerness and brightness in her look. Sandy the 
groom knew that the stout and serviceable cob in 
the shafts was a sure-footed beast; but the road 
was of the roughest ; and he could not understand 
why the young English lady, who was generally 
very cautious, should drive so fast. Was it to 
get away from the black thunder masses of cloud 
that lay over the mountains behind them? Here, 
at least, there seemed no danger of any storm, : 
The sunlight was brilliant on the wide green pas- _ 
tures and on the flashing waters of the stream; : 
and the steep and sterile hill-sides were shining 
now; and the loch far ahead of them had its 
wind-rippled surface of a blue like the heart of a 

sapphire. Yolande’s face soon showed the influ. 

ence of the warm sunlight and of the fresh keen 

air; and her eves were vlad, though they seemed 

busy -with other things. Indeed, there was 

scarcely any sign of life around to attract her at- 

tention, The sheep on the vast slopes, where 

there was but a scanty pasturage among the ' 
blocks of granite, were as small gray specks; an 

eagle, slowly circling on motionless wing over the 

furthest mountain range, looked no bigger thana 

hawk; some young falcons, whose cry sounded 

just overhead among the crags, were invisible. 

But perhaps she did not heed these things much. 

She seemed preoccupied, and yet happy and light- ee 
hearted. i. 
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MARCH 31, 1883. 
Sh : ; 
i nd 1 told him that I was to drive Miss 
oe eenrie into Foyers this morning. 
« Oh, that ia all right,” she said, with much con- 
nt. 
is time they had reached the lower end 
df a te and wheal they had crossed the wood- 
“ > he river and ascended a bit of a 


i over t 
ba ier found themselves opposite Lynn Towers 
a large, modern building, which, with its nu- 


rvatories, stood on a level piece of 

acer ie other side of the ravine. Then on 
again; and in time they beheld stretching out be- 
fe them a wide and variegated plain, looking 
rich and fertile and cultivated after the mount- 
ainous solitudes they had left behind, while all 
around them were hanging woods, with open 
and rills running down to the 


of pasture, 
es in the valley beneath. As they drove on 
hat smiling and shining country, 


down into t an 
- day grew more and more brilliant. The 


f blue in the sky grew broader, the sil- 
eal clouds went slowly by to the east, 
and the air, which was much warmer down here, 
was perfumed with the delicate resinous odor of 
the sweet-gale. Wild flowers grew more luxuri- 
antly. Here and there a farm-house appeared, 
with fields of grain encroaching on the moorland. 
‘And at last, after some miles of this gradual de- 
acent, Yolande arrived at a little sprinkling of 
houses sufficient in number—though much scat- 
tered among the fields—to be called a village, 
and drew up at the small wooden gate of a mod- 
est little mansion, very prettily situated in the 
midst of a garden of roses, columbine, nastur- 
tiums, and other cottage favorites. 

No sooner had the carriage stopped than in- 
stantly the door was opened by a smiling and 
comely dame, with silver-gray hair, aud pleasant, 
shrewd gray eyes, who came down the garden 
path. She was neatly and plainly dressed in a 
housekeeper-looking kind of costume, but her 
face was refined and intelligent, and there was a 
sort of motherliness, as well 1s very obvious kind- 
liness, in the look with which she regarded the 
young English lady. 

“Do you know that I meant to scold you, Mrs. 
Bell, for robbing your garden again?” said Yo- 
lande. “But this time—no—I am not going to 
scold you; I can only thank you; for my papa is 
coming to-day; and oh, you should see how pret- 
ty the rooms are with the flowers you sent me! 
But not again now—not any more destroying the 
garden.” 

“Dear me, and is your papa coming the day ?” 
said the elderly woman, in a slow, persuasive, gen- 
tle, south-country sort of fashion. 

“Tam going now to meet him at the steamer,” 
said Yolande, quickly. ‘‘ That is why—” 

“Well, now,” said Mrs. Hell, “that is just a 
most extraordinary piece of good luck ; for I hap- 
peo to have a pair of the very finest and plump- 
est voung ducklings that ever I set eyes on.” 

“No, no; no, no, no,” Yolande cried, laugh- 
ing; “I can not have any more excuses for these 
kindnesges and kindnesses. Every day since I 
came here—every day a fresh excuse—and al- 
ways the boy coming with Mrs. Bell’s compli- 
ments—” 

“Dinna ye think I know perfectly well,” said 
the other, in a tone of half-indignant remon- 
strance, “what it is for a young ieddy to be try- 
ing housekeeping in a place like yon? So there's 
not to be another word about it. Ye'll jist stop 
for a minute as ye’re going back, and take the 
ducklings wi’ ye; ay, and I’ve got a nice bunch or 
two o’ fresh-cut lettuce for ye, and a few carrots 
and turnips—I declare it’s a shame to see the 
things wasting in the gairden, for we canna use 
the half of them,” 

“Wouldn't it be simpler for you to give me the 
garden and the house and everything all at 
once *” said Yolande. ‘ Weil, now, I wish to see 
Mr. Melville.” 

“Ye canna do that,” was the prompt reply. 

“Why?” said the girl, with something of a 
stare, for she had not been in the habit of having 
her requests refused up in this part of the world. 

“He is at his work,” said the elderly dame, 
glancing at a small building that stood at richt 
angles with the house. “Do ye think I would 
disturb him when he is at his work? Do ye 
think I want him to send me about my business ?” 

“There ig a tyrant!” exclaimed Yolande. 
“Never mind, then; I wanted to thank him for 
sending me the trout. Now I will not. Well, 
good-by, Mrs. Bell, I will take the vegetables, 
a be very grateful to you, but not the duck- 

ings.” 

“Ye'll just take the ducklings, as I say, like a 
Sensible young leddy,” said Mrs. Bell, with em- 
phasis; “and there is not to be another word 
about it,” 

__So on she drove again, on this bright and beau- 
tiful July day, through a picturesque and rocky 
and rugged country, until in time she reached the 
end of her journey—the charming little hotel 
that is perched high amid the woods overlooking 
Locli Ness, within sound of the thundering Foy- 
ers Water. And as she had hurried mainly to 
Bive the cob a long mid-day rest—the steamer 
hot being due till the afternoon—she now found 
herself with some hours’ leisure at her disposal, 
bas she spent in idly wandering through the 
he Tagcous woods, startling many a half-tame 
Pheasant, but never coming on the real object of 
leaatae a roe-deer. And then, at last, she 
ie the throbbing of paddle-wheels in the in- 
se silence, and just about as quick as any roe- 
a she made her way down through the bracken 
nd the bushes, and went right out to the end of 

the little pier. 
ae aie him out at once, even at that dis- 
he ‘ or though he was not a tall man, his 
een sun-reddened face and silver-white 
Gils are him easily recognizable, And of 
ashore i petal delighted when he came 
mo. aud excited too; and she herself would 
DUt to dag Sun-cases, fishing-baskets, and what 
the dog-cart, had not the bouts from the 
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hotel interfered. And she had a hundred eager 
questions and assurances, but would pay no heed 
to his remonstrance about the risks of her driv- 
ing. 

“Why, papa, I drove every day at Inverstroy !” 
she exclaimed, as they briskly set out for Allt- 
ham-ba, 

“I suppose the Grahams were very kind to 
you 2?” he said, 

“ Oh, yes, yes, yes.”” 

“And the Master, how is he 9” 

“Oh, very well, I believe. Of course I have 
not seen him since Mrs. Graham left. But he 
has made all the arrangements for you—ponies, 
panniers, everything quite arranged. And he 
left the rifle at the bothy; and I have the ear- 
tridges all right from Inverness—oh ves, you will 
find everything prepared; and there is no want 
of provision, for Mr. Melville sends me plenty of 
trout, and Duncan goes up the hill now and again 
for a hare, and they are sending me a sheep from 
the farm—” 

“A sheep!” 

“Duncan said it was the best way, to have a 
sheep killed. And we have new-laid eggs and 
fresh milk every day. And every one is 30 kind 
and attentive, papa, that whatever turns out 
wrong, that will be my fault in not arranging 
properly—” 

“Ob, that will be all right,” said he, good-hu- 
moredly. “I want to hear about yourself, Yo- 
lande. What do you think of Lord Lynn and 
his sister, now that you have seen something 
more of them ?” : 

This question checked her volubility, and for 
: second a very odd expression came over her 
‘ace. 

“They are very serious people, papa,” said she, 
with some caution. “And—and very pious, I 
think.” 

“But I suppose you are as pious as they can 
be ?” her father said. ‘“ That is no objection.” 

She was silent. 

“ And those other people—the old woman who 
pretends to be a housekeeper, and is a sort of 
Good Fairy in disguise—and the penniless young 
laird who has no land—” 

Instantly her face brightened up. 

“Oh, he is the most extraordinary peraon, papa 
—a magician! I can not describe it; you must 
see for yourself; but really it is wonderful. He 
has a stream to work for him—yes, for Mrs. 
Graham and I went and visited it—climbing away 
up the hills—and there was the water-wheel at 
work in the water, and a hut cluse by, and there 
were copper wires to take the electricity away 
down to the house, where he has a store of it. It 
is a genie for him; he makes it light the lamps 
in the house, in the school-room, and it makes 
electrotype copies for him; it works a lathe for 
turning wood—oh, I can’t tell you all aboutit, And 
he has been so kind to me! but mostly in secret, 


so that I could not catch him to thank him. How - 


could I know? I complain to Mrs, Bell that it is 
a trouble to send to Inverness for some one to 
set the clock going: the next morning—it is all 
right! It goes; nothing wrong at all! Then 
the broken window in the drawing-room: Mrs. 
Graham and I drive away to Fort Augustus ; 
when I come back in the evening there is a new 
pane put in. Then the filter in the water-tank 
up the hill—” 

“ But what on earth is this wonderful Jack-of- 
all-trades doing here? Why, you yourself wrote 
to me, Yolande, that he had taken the Snell Ex- 
hibition and the Ferguson Scholarship, and blazed 
like a comet through Balliol; and now I find him 
tinkering at window-panes.” 

She laughed. 

“T think he works very hard: he says he is 
very lazy. He is very fond of fishing, he is not 
well off, and here he is permitted to fish in the 
lakes far away among the hills that few people 
will take the trouble to go to. Then naturally he 
has much interest in this neighborhood, where 
once his people were the great family; and those 
living here have a great respect for him; and he 
has built a school, and teaches in it—it is a free 
school, no charge at all,” Yolande added, hastily. 
“That is Mrs. Bell’s kindness, the building of the 
school. Then he makes experiments and discov- 
eries; is it not enough of an occupation when 
every one is talking about the electric light? 
Also he is a great botanist; and when it is not 
school-time he is away up in the hills after rare 
plants, or to fish, Oh, it is terrible the loneliness 
of the small lakes up in the hills, Mr. Leslie has 
told me; no road, no track, no life anywhere. 
And the long hours of climbing: oh, [am sure [ 
have been sorry sometimes—many times—when 
day after day I receive a present of trout and a 
message, to think of the loug climbing and the 
labor—” 

“But why doesn’t he fish in the loch at Allt- 
nam-ba ?” her father exclaimed. “That can’t be 
so difficult to get at.” 

“ He had permission last year,” said she. 

“Why not this ?” 

“He thought it would be more correct to wait 
for you to give permission.” 

“Well, now, Yolande,” said he, peevishly, 
“how could you be so stupid? Here is a feliow 
who shows you all sorts of kindnesses, and vou 
haven’t enough common-sense to offer him a day’s 
fishing in the loch !” 

“Ft was not my affair,” she said, cheerfully. 
“That was for you to arrange.” 

“Waiting for permission to fish in a loch like 
that!” her father said, more good-naturedly, for 
indeed his discontent with Yolande rarely last- 
ed for more than about the fifteenth part of a 
second, “Leslie told me the loch would be in- 
finitely improved if five-sixths of the fish were 
netted out of it; the trout would run to a better 
size. However, Miss Yolande, since you've treat- 
ed him badly, you must make amends. You must 
ask him to dinner.” 

“Oh yes, papa, I shall be glad to do that,” she 


said, blithely, 


“Tf the house is anywhere near the road, we 
can pick him up as we go along. Then I sup-, 
pose you could send a message to the Master; he 
is not likely to have an engagement.” . 
_ “But you don’t mean for to-night,” she said, 
in amazement. 

“T do, indeed. Why not’” 

“What! the first night that we have to our- 
selves together, to think of inviting strangers ?” 

“Strangers ?” he repeated. “That is an odd 
phrase to be used by'a young lady who wears an 
engaged ring.” 

“But I am not married yet, papa,” gaid she, 
flushing slightly. “I am only engaged. When 
lam a wife, it may be different; but at present 
I am your daughter,” . 

“And you would rather that we had this first 
evening all by ourselves ?” 

“It is not a wish, papa,” said she, coolly; “it 
is n downright certainty. There is only dinner 
for two, and there will be only dinner for two, 
and these two are youand I. Do you forget that 
I am mistress of the house ?” 

Well, he seemed nothing loath; the prospect 
did not at all overcloud his face, as they drove 
away through this smiling and cheerful and pic- 
turesque country, with the severer altitudes be- 
yond gradually coming into view. 

That same night Yolande and her father set 
out for an arm-in-arm stroll away down the broad 
silent valley. It was late; but still there was a 
bewilderment of light all around them, for in the 
northwestern heavens the wan twilight still lin- 
gered, while behind them, in the southeast, the 
moon had arisen, and now projected their shad- 
ows before them as they walked. Yolande was 
talkative and joyous—the silence and the loneli- 
ness of the place did not seem to oppress her; 
and he was always a contented listener. They 
walked away along the strath, under the vast sol- 
itudes of the hills, and by the side of this winding 
and murmuring stream, and in time they reached 
the loch. For a wonder it was perfectly still. 
The surface was like glass, and those portions 
that were in shadow were black as jet. But these 
were not many, for the moonlight was shining 
adown this wide space, touching softly the over- 
hanging crags and the woods, and showing them, 
as they got on still further, above the loch and 
the bridge and the river, and standing silent amid 
the silent plantations, the pale white walls of 
Lynn, 

“ Aud so vou think, Yolande,” said he, “that 
you will be quite happy in living in this solitary 
place ?” 

“If you were always to be away—oh no; but 
with you coming to see me sometimes, as now— 
oh, yes, yes: why not ?” said she, cheerfully. 

“You wouldn’t mind being cut off from the 
rest of the world ?” he said. 

“Ty? she said. “ What is it to me? I know 
go few people elsewhere.” 

“Tt would be a peaceful life, Yolande,” said 
he, thoughtfully,“ Would it not ¥” 

“Oh yes,” she answered, brightly. “ And 
then, papa, yon would take Allt-nain-ba for the 
whole year, every year, and not merely have a 
few weeks’ shooting in the autumn. Why should 
it not be a pleasant place to live in? Could any- 
thing be more beautiful than to-night—and the 
solitude? And one or two of the people are so 
kind. But this I must tell you, papa, that the 
one who has been kindest to me here is not Lord 
Lynn, nor his sister, Mrs, Colquhoun, nor any one 
of them, but Mrs. Bell; and the first chance, 
when she is sure not to meet Mr. Melville, or Mr. 
Leslie—for she is very particular about that, and 
pretends only to be a housckeeper—I am going 
to bring her up to Allt-nam-ba; and you will see 
how charming she is, and how good and wise and 
gentle, and how proud she is of Mr. Melville. As 
for him, he laughs at her. He laughs at every 
one. He has no respect for any one more than 
another; he talks to Lord Lynn as he talks to 
Duncan—perhaps with more kindness to Duncan. 
Rich or poor, it is no difference—no, he does not 
seem to understand that there is a difference. 
And all the people, the shepherds, the gillies, and 
Mrs. Macdongal at the farm—every one thinks 
there is noone like him. Perhaps I have learned 
a little frum him, even in so short a time; it inay 
be. Ido not care that Mrs, Bell has been a cook ; 
that is nothing to me: I see that she is a good 
woman, and clever, and kind; and T will be her 
friend if she pleases; and I know that he gives 
her more honor than to any one else, though he 
does not say much. No, he is too sarcastic; and 
not very courteous, Sometimes he is almost 
rude; but he is a little more considerate with old 
people—” 

“Look here, Yolande,” her father said, with a 
laugh, “All this afternoon, and all this evening, 
and all down this valley, you have done nothing 
but talk about this wonderful Mr. Melville, al- 
though you say you have scarcely ever seen 
him.” 

“No, no, no, papa. I said, when he had done 
any kindness to me, he had kept out of the way, 
and T had no chance to thank him.” 

“Very well: all your talking has produced no- 
thing but a jumble. I want to see this laird 
without land, this Balliol clockmaker, this fisher- 
man school-master, this idol who is worshipped by 
the natives. Let me see what he is like, tirst of 
all. Ask him to dinner, and the Master too. 
We have few neighbors, and we must make the 
most of them. So now let us get back home 
again, child; though it is almost a shame to go 
indoors on such a night. And you don’t really 
think you would regret being shut off from the 
world, Yolande, in this solitude ?” 

She was looking along the still loch, and the 
wooded shores, and the moon-lit crags that were 
mirrored in the glassy water; and her eyes were 
happy enough. 

“Js it not like fairy-land, papa? How could 
one regret living in such a beautiful place? Be- 
sides,” she added, cheerfully, “have I not prom- 
jsed¥” And therewith suc held out her un- 
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gloved hand for a second; and he understood 
what she meant; for he saw the three diamonds 


on her engagement ring clear in the moonlight. 


CHAPTER XX. 
“ WELVILLE’S WELCOME HOME.” 


Amn all the hurry and bustle of preparing for 
the Twelfth, Yolande and her affairs seemed half 
forgotten; and she, for one, was glad to forget 
them; for she rejoiced in the activity of the mo- 
ment, and was proud to see that the wheels of 
the litule household worked very smoothly, And 
long ago she had mastered all the details about 
the luncheon to be sent up the hill, and the 
dinner for the gillies, and what not; sbe had 
got her instructions from Mrs, Graham at In- 
verstroy. 

In the midst of all this, however, the Master of 
Lynn wrote the following note to his sister: 


“Lynn Towrns, August 8. 
“ Dear Potty,—I wish to goodness you would 
come over here for a couple of days and put 
matters straight. Iam helpless, I go for a lit- 


tle quiet to Allt-nam-ba. I would ask Jack Mel- ° 


ville to interfere, but he is so blunt-tongued he 
would most likely make the row worse. Of 
course it’s all Tabby: if ever I succeed to Lynn, 
won't I make the old cat skip out of that! I ex- 
pected my father to be cross when I suggested 
something about Yolande, but I thought he would 
see the reasonableness, ete. But Tabby heard of 
it, and then it was all ‘alliance with demagogues,’ 
‘disgrace of an ancient family,’ ‘the Leslies sell- 
ing their honor for money,’ and other rubbish. 
I don't mind. It doesn’t hurt me. I have not 
knocked about with Jack Melville for nothing; I 
can distinguish between missiles that are made 
of air, and pass by you, and missiles that are 
made of granite or wood, and can cut your head 
open. But the immediate thing is this: they 
won't call on the Winterbournes, and this is not 
only a gross discourtesy, but very impolitic. I 
should not at all wonder, if Mr. Winterbourne 
has a good season this year, if he were to take a 
lease of Allt-nam-ba; and Duncan is reckoning 
on 1200 brace. As a good tenant my father 
ought to call on Mr. Winterbourne, if for nothing 
else. And of course matters can not remain as 
they are. There must be an explanation. What 
I am dreadfully afraid of is that Yolande may 
meet Tabby some day, and that Tabby may say 
something. At present they have only met driv- 
ing—I mean since you left—so that was only a 
case of bowing. To hear Tabby talk would make 
you Jaugh; but it makes me rather wild, I con- 
fess; and though my father says less, or nothing 
at all, I can sce that what she says is making 
him more and more determined. So do come 
along, and bring some comiion-sense into the at- 
mosphere of the house. What on earth has pol- 
itics got to do with Yolande? Come and fight it 
out with Tabby. 
“Your affectionate brother, 
“A. Leszis.” 


This was the answer that arrived on the even- 


ing of the next day: 
a * “Inverstroy, August 9. 


“Dear Arcuir,—You must have gone mad. 
We have five visitors in the house already, and 
by the day after to-morrow we shall be full to 
the hall door. It is quite absurd; Jim has not 
asked a single bachelor this year, and every man 
who is coming is bringing his wife. Did you 
ever hear of such a thing ?—really I can’t under- 
stand why women should be such fools: not a 
single invitation refused! But there is one thing 
—they will get a good dose of grouse talk before 
they go south, and if they are not heartily sick 
of hearing about stags it will be a wonder. So 
you see, my dear Master, you must worry out of 
that muddle in your own way; and I have no 
doubt you got into it through temper, and being 
uncivil to Aunt Colquhoun. It is impossible for 
me to leave Inverstroy at present, But, what- 
ever you do, don't get spiteful, and go and ren 
away with Shena Van. 

“Your affectionate sister, 
“ Ponty.” 


Well, it was not until the eve of the Twelfth 
that Yolande gave her first dinner-party, the de- 
lay having chiefly been occasioned by their hav- 
ing to wait for some wine from Inverness. This 
Was a great concession on the part of her father ; 
but when he discovered that she was desperately 
afraid that her two guests, the Master of Lynn 
and Mr. Melville, would imagine that the absence 
of wine from the table was due to her negligence 
and stupidity as a housekeeper, he yielded at 
once. Nay, in case they might throw any blame 
on her of any kind, her father himself wrote to 
a firm in Inverness, laying strict injunctions on 
them as to brands and so forth. All of which 
trouble was quite thrown away, as it turned out, 
for both the young men seemed quite indifferent 
about drinking anything ; but the wine was there, 


and Yolande could not be blamed: that was his 


chief and only consideration. 

Just before dinner Mr. Winterbourne, Yolande, 
and the Master were standing outside the lodge, 
looking down the wide glen, which was now fluod- 
ed with sunset light. Young Leslie's eyes were 
the eyes of a deer-stalker; the slightest move- 
ment anywhere instantly attracted them: and 
when two sheep—little dots they were, at the far 
edge of the hill just above the lodge—suddenly 
ceased grazing and lifted their heads, he knew 
there must be sume one there. The next mo- 
ment a figure appeared on the sky-line. 

“T suppose that is Jack Melville,” he said, 
peevishly. “I wish he wouldn’t come across the 
forest when he is up at his electric boxes.” 

“But does he do harm” said Yolande. “He 
can not shoot deer_with copper wires.” 

“Oh, he’s all over the place,” said the Master 
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of Lynn, “ And there isn’t a keeper or a watch- 
er who will remonstrate with him, and of course 
Tecan't. He's alwavs after his botany, or his fish- 
ing, or something. The best thing about itis that 
he is a capital hand to have with you if there are 
any stray deer about, and you want to have a shot 
without disturbing the herd. He knows their ways 
most wonderfully, and can tell you the track they 
are certain to take.” 

Meanwhile the object of these remarks was 
coming down the hill-side at a swinging pace, 
and very soon he had erossed the little bridge, 
and was coming up the path, heralding his arrival 
with a frank and careless greeting to his friends. 
He was a rather tall, lean, large-boned, and pow- 
erful-looking man of about eight-and-twenty ; 
somewhat pale in face, seeing that he lived so 
much out-of-doors; his hair a raven black ; his 
eyes gray, penetrating, and steadfast; his mouth 
firm, and yet mobile and expressive at times; his 
forehead square rather than lofty; his voice, a 
chest voice, was heard in pleasant and well-mod- 
ulated English: he had not acquired any trace of 
the high falsetto that prevails (or prevailed a few 
years ago) among the young men at Oxford, As 
for his manner, that was characterized chiefly by 
a curious simplicity and straightforwardness, He 
seemed to have no time to be self-conscious, 
When he spoke to any one, it was without thought 
or heed of any by-stander. With that one per- 
son he had to do. Him or her he seized, with 
look and voice; and even after the most formal 
introduction he would speak to you in the most 
simple and direct way, as if life were not long 
enough to be wasted in conventionalities, as if 
truth were the main thing, as if all human beings 
were perfectly alike, and as if there was no rea- 
son in the world why this new stranger should 
not be put on the footing of a friend. If he had 
an affectation, it was to represent himself as a 
lazy and indolent person, who believed in nothing, 
and laughed at everything, whereas he was ex- 
tremely industrious and indefatigable, while there 
were certainly two or three things that he be- 
lieved in—more, perhaps, than he would confess, 

“Here, Miss Winterbourne,” said he, “is the 
little vasculum I spoke to you about; it has seen 
some service, but it may do well enough, And 
here is Bentley's Manual, and a Flora, The 
Flora is an old one; I brought an old one pur- 
posely, for at the beginning there is a synopsis 
of the Linnean system of classification, and you 
will find that the easiest way of making out the 
name of a new plant. Of course,” he added, 
when he had put the vasculum and the books on 
the window-sill and come back, “when you get 
further on, when you begin to see how all these 
plants have grown to be what they are, when you 
come to study the likenesses and relationships— 
and unless you mean to go so far you are only 
wasting time to begin—you will follow Jussieu 
om De Candolle; but in the mean time you will 
find the Linnean system a very dodgy instru- 


“AND OF COURSE SHE WAS GREATLY 


ment when you are ina difficulty. Then, another 
thing—mind, Tam assuming that you mean busi- 
ness; if you want to frivvle, and pick pretty po- 
sies, I shut my door on you; but, T say, if you 
mean business, I have told Mrs. Bell you are to 
have access to my herbarium, whether Lam there 
or not.” 

But here Yolande began to laugh. 

“Oh yes, that is so probable!’ said_ she. 
“Mrs, Bell allowing me to go into your study !” 

“Mes. Bell and I understand each other very 
well, I assure you,” he said, gravely. “ We are 
only two augurs, who wink at each other; or rath- 
er we shut our eves to each other's humbug.” 

“Why, Jack, she means to buy back Monaglen 
for you!” the Master of Lynn exclaimed. 

“T know she has some romantic scheme of that 
sort in her head,” he said, frankly, “It is quite 
absurd. What should I do with Monaglen ? 
However, in the mean time I have made pretty 
free use of the old lady’s money at Gress; and 
she is highly pleased, for she was fond of my fa- 
ther’s family, and she likes to hear me spoken 
well of, and you can so easily purchase gratitude 
—especially with somebody else’s money. You 
see, it works well all round. Mrs. Bell, who is an 
honest, shrewd, good, kindly woman, sees that her 
charity is administered with some care; the peo- 
ple around— but especially the children — are 
benefited; I have leisure for any little experi- 
ments and my idle rambles; and if Mrs. Bell and 
I hoodwink each other, it is done very openly, 
and there is no great harm,” 

“She was very indignant,” said young Leslie, 
laughing, “ when you wouldn't have vour name 
put on the tablet in the school-house.” 

“What tablet?” said Yolande. 

“Oh, a tablet saying that Mr. Melville lad 

built the school and presented it to the people 
of Gress.” 
“And IT never contributed a farthing!’ he 
said, “She did the whole thing. Well, now, 
that shows how artificial the position is; and, 
necessarily, it won't last. We have for so long 
been hypocrites for the public good—let us say it 
was for the public good; but there must come 
an end.” 

“Why, Jack, if you leave Gress you'll fairly 
break the old dame’s heart. And as for the neigh- 
borhood—it will be like the going away of Aiken- 
drum.” 

“Who was that ?” said Yoiande. 

“Tam sure I don’t know. Mrs. Bell will sing 
the song for you, if you ask her; she knows all 
those old things. I don't know who the gentle- 
man was, but they made a rare fuss about his go- 
ing away. 


“Bont him the carles were gabbin’, 
The braw laddies sabbin’, 
And a’ the lasses greetin’, 
For that Aikendrum’s awa’.’” 


= The dinner is ready, madam,” said a soft- 
voiced and pretty Highland maid-servant, appear- 
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DELIGHTED WHEN HE CAME ASHORE,” 


ing at the door; and Yolande’s heart sank with- 
in her. She summoned up her courage never- 
theless; she walked into the room sedately, and 
took her place at the head of the table with much 
graciousness, though she was in reality very nery- 
ous and terribly anxious about the result of this 
wild experiment. Well, she need not have been 
anxious, The dinner was excellently cooked, 
and very fairly served, And if those two young- 
er men seemed quite indifferent as to what they 
ate and drank, and much more interested in a 
discussion about certain educational matters, at 
least Mr. Winterbourne noted and approved ; and 
greatly comforted was she from time to time to 
hear him say: * Yolande, this is capital hare soup ; 
why can’t we get hare soup cooked in this way 
in the south?” Or, “ Yolande, these are most 
delicious trout. Mr, Melville's catching, I sup- 
pose? It seems to me you've stumbled on an 
uncommonly good cook.” Or,“ What ? Another 
robbery of Mrs. Bell’s poultry yard? Well, 
they're fine birds—noble, noble. We must send 
her some grouse to-morrow, Yolande.” 

And then outside there was a sudden and por- 
tentous growl of bass drones ; and then the break- 
ing away into the shrill clear musie of a quick- 
step; and through the blue window-panes they 
could see in the dusk the tall, tightly built figure 
of young Dunean, the pipes over his shoulder, 
marching erect and proud up and down the gravel- 
path, That was the proper way to hear the pipes 
—away up there in the silence of the hills, amid 
the gathering gloom of the night; and now they 
would grow louder and shriller as he drew near, 
and now they would grow fainter and fainter as 
he passed by, while all around them, whether the 
musie was faint or shrill, was the continuous 
hushed murmur of the mountain streams. 

“T told Dunean,” said Yolande to the Master, 
“that it was ashame he should keep all his play- 
ing for the shepherds in the bothy, And he 
told me that he very well knew the ‘Hills of 
Lynn.” 

Young Leslie regarded her with an odd kind 
of smile. 

“You don’t think that is the ‘THills of Lynn,’ 
do you, Yolande ?” 

“Ts it not? Ihave heard very few.” 

“No; Tam not first favorite to-night. 
the ‘Hills of Lynn.” 
Home.’ ” 

Yolande looked surprised, but not in any way 
“guilty. 

“T assure you, Miss Winterbourne,” said Jack 
Melville, pleasantly enough, “that I don’t feel at 
all hurt or insulted. I know Duncan means no 
sarcasm. He is quite well aware that we haven't 
had a home to welcome us this many a day; 
but he is not playing the quickstep out of irony. 
He and L are too old friends for that.” 

“Oh,T am sure he does not mean anything 
like that,” said Yolande. “It isa great compli- 
ment he means, is it not ?” 


It isn't 
That is ‘ Melville’s Welcome 


Then coffee came; and cigars and pipes were 
produced; and as Yolande had no dread of to- 
bacco smoke, they all remained together, draw. 
ing in their chairs to the brisk fire of wood and 
peat, and forming a very friendly, snug, and com. 
fortable little circle. Nor was their desultory 
chatting about educational projects solely; nor, 
on the other hand, was it confined to grouse and 
the chances of the weather; it rambled over 
many and diverse subjects, while always, from 
time to time, could be heard in the distance (for 
Duncan had retired to regale his friends in the 
hothy) the faint echoes of “ The Seventy-ninth’s 
Farewell to Gibraltar,” or “ Mackenzie's Farewell 
to Sutherland,” or “ The Barren Rocks of Aden,” 
with occasionally the sad slow wail of a La- 
ment— Lord Lovat’s,” or “ Mackintosh’s,” or 
* Mae Crimmon’s.” And as Mr, Melville proved 
to be a very ready talker (as he lay back there 
in an easy-chair, with the warm rays of the fire 
lighting up his fine intellectual features and 
clear and penetrating gray eyes), Mr. Winter. 
bourne had an abundant opportunity of studying 
this new friend; and so far from observing in 
him any of the browbeating and brusqueness he 
had heard of, on the contrary, he discovered the 
most ample tolerance, and more than that, a sort 
of large-hearted humanity, a sympathy, a sincer- 
ity, and directness of speech, that begun to ex- 
plain to him why Mr, Melville of Gress was such 
a favorite with those people about there, He 
seemed to assume that the person he was talk- 
ing to was his friend; and that it was useless to 
waste time in formalities of conversation, His 
manner toward Yolande (her father thought) was 
characterized by just a little too much of indif. 
ference; but then he was a school-master, and 
not in the habit of attaching importance to the 
opinions of young people. 

mh was really a oa enjoyable, confidential, 
pleasant evening; but it had to come to an end; 
and when the two young men left, both Yolande 
and her father accompanied them to the door. 
The moon was risen now, and the long wide glen 
looked beautiful enough. "i 

“Well, now, Mr, Melville,” said Mr. Winter- 
bourne, as they were going away, “ whenever 
you have an idle evening, I hope you will remem- 
ber us, and take pity on us.” 

“You may see too much of me. me 

“That is impossible,” said Yolande, quickly 5 
and then she, added very prettily, “ You know, 
Mr. Melville, if you come often enough you W 
find it quite natural that Duncan should play for 
you ‘Melville's Welcome Home” 
“He stood for a moment uncertain ; it Was ie 
first sign of embarrassment he had shown tha 
night.” P 

rs Well,” said he, “that is the most friendly 
thing that has been said to me for many & day. 
Who could resist such an invitation ? 
night—good-night.” 

[ro BF 
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A MODERN DINNER TABLE. 


rp\HERE are few more ancient institutions than 
the dinner table, or any which has so sud. 
denly become picturesque and luxurious beyond 
the fashion of the immediate past. Up to twen- 
ty years ago the dinner, even in the house of a 
nerchant prince, Was a plain affair compared to 
= t it is now. There was a white table-cloth 
be sible damask, there were handsome big nap- 
kins, there was & rich service of solid silver, and 
rhaps some good china, If flowers were used, 

it was sparingly; and as for glass, only a few 
plain white, and at most one green or red glass for 
claret or hock, were placed at the side of the plate. 
Of course there were variations and exceptions 
to this rule, but they were few and far between, 
One man or often one maid servant waited upon 
the table; and as a protector for the table-cloth, 
mats were used, implying the fear that the dish, if 
set down, brought from the top of the kitchen 
range, would leave a spot or stain, All Was on a 
simple and economical plan, The grand dinners 
were all served by caterers, who sent their men 
to wait upon them, leading to the remark, that 


was often laughed at as showing English stupid- 
ity, made by the Marquis of Hartington when he 
visited New York during our war. As he looked 
at old Peter Van Dyck and his colored assistants, 
whom he had seen at every dinner, he remarked, 
“ How much all your servants resemble each oth- 
er in America!” It was really an unintentional 
sarcasm, and might well have told our nouveaux 
riches that they would do better to have their own 
trained servants.to do the work than to employ 
on occasions these outside men. It is a degree 
of elegance to which we have pot as a nation yet 
arrived, that of a well-trained corps of domestic 
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of all feelings to a hostess, and without which 

| dinner-giving is a sorrow beyond all words. « 
The arrangements of a dinner table and the 

) Waiting upon it are the most important of all the 

| duties of a servant or servants, and any betrayal 

| 

| 


of ignorance, any nervousness or noise, any acei- 
dent, is most to be deplored, showing as it does 
want of experience and lack of training. 
| No one wishes to invite his friends to be un- 
| comfortable, Those dreadful) dinners which 


Thackeray describes, where people of small ine | 


comes tried to rival those of larger incomes, and 
had things sent im from the ereengvocers, will for- 
| ever remain in the minds of his readers as among 
the most painful of all the revelations of sham, 
We should be real first, and ornamental afterward, 

Now iu an opulent family a butler and two foot- 
men are kept, and it is their duty to work togeth- 
er in harmony, the butler being first. The two 
footmen lay the table, the butler looking on to 
see that it is properly done, The butler takes 
cave of the wine, and stands behind his mistress’s 
chair, Where only one man is kept, the whole 
duty devolves upon him, and he hae generally the 
assistance of the parlor-maid. When only amaid- 
servant is kept, the mistress of the house must 
overlook, aud see that all her arrangements are 
carried out. 

The invention of the extension table in our 
long narrow dining-vooms has led to the expul- 
sion of the pretty round table, which is of all oth- 
ers the most cheerful. 
square room, she should have a round table. The 
extension table, however, is almost inevitable, and 
one of the ordinary size, with two leaves added, 
will seat twelve people, The public caterers say 
that every additional leaf gives room for four more 
people, but the hostess had better try this with 


servants. | 
A mistress of the house should be capable of 


teaching servants their duty in the laying of a 
table or the conduct of such, if she has to take, 
as most American ladies do, the uneducated Irish- 
man from his native bogs as a house servant. If 
she hires the cultivated and well-recommended 
foreigu servant, le is too apt to be insvlent, and | 


to disarrange her establishment by dispar 
the scale on which it is fixed, and he almost always 
engenders a spirit of discontent in her household. 
Very high class servants, who can take the whole 
Management of affairs into their hands, are only 
Possible to people of great wealth, and they be- 
come tyrants who are wholly detestable to the 
master and mistress after a short slavery, One 
New York butler lately refused to wash’ dishes, 
telling the lady of the house that it would ruin 
his finger-nails, And yet the man was a con- 
Summate servant, laying the table and waiting 
Upon it with an ease and grace which gave his 
Mistress that pleasant feeling of certainty that 


her dining-room chairs, as there may be danger of 
crowding, New York dinner parties are often 
too crowded—sixteen being asked when the table 
only accommodates fourteen, This is a mistake, 
as heat and crowding should be avoided. In coun. 
try houses, or in Philadelphia, Boston, Washing- 
ton, and other cities where the dining-rooms are 
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A MODERN DINNER) TABLE.—Drawy sy W. A. RoGens 


apt to be larger than we are allowed in New York, 
the danger of crowding, of heat, of want of ven- 
tilation can be more readily avoided, but in a gas- 
lighted, furnace-heated room in New York the 
sufferings of the diners-out are sometimes terrible. 

The arrangements for the dinner, whether the 
party be ten or twenty, are, however, the same. 
Much has been said about the number invited, 


an old saw that one should not invite 
, 


and there i 
“fewer than the Graces or more than the Muses.’ 
This tendency to uneven numbers refers to the 
difficulty of seating a party of eight, where, if the 
host and hostess take the head and foot of the 
table, two geutiemen and two ladies will come 


If any lady has a large | 
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| all would go well, which is the most comfortable | together. 


But the number of the Graces being 
three, no worse number than that could be se- 
lected for a dinnev party, and nine would be 
equally uncomfortable at an extension table, be- 
ing three on one side and four on the other. Ten 
is a good number for a small dinner, and easy to 
manage. One servant can well wait on ten peo- 
ple, and do it well, if well trained. However, twen- 
ty-four people often sit down at a modern dinner 
table, and are well served by a butler and two 
men. Some luxurious dinner-givers have a man 
behind each chair, but that is ostentatious, 

The lady of the house, if she issues invitations 
for a dinner of ten or twenty, should do it a fort- 
night in advance, and should bave her cards en- 
graved thus: 

Mr, and Mrs, James Norman 
request the pleasure of 
Vr.and Mrs. John Brown's company at dinner 
on Thursday, February eighth, 
al seven o'clock, 


These engraved forms on note-paper, filled up with 
the necessary name and date, are very convenient 
and elegant, and should be answered by the for- 
tunate recipient immediately, in the most formal 
manner, and the engagement should be serupu- 
lously kept if accepted. If illness, death of rela- 
tives, or other causes intervene, the hostess should 
be immediately notified of the event, 

No husband is ever invited without his wife, or 
wife without her husband, to a dinner party, un- 
less great intimacy exists between the parties, 
and a sudden requirement of a gentleman or Jady 
guest makes the request imperative, 

The usual hour for dinner parties in America 
is seven o'clock ; but whatever the hour, if the 
invited guests accept, they should take care to 
be punctual to the minute. In the hall the 
gentleman should find a card written with his 
name and that of the lady whom he is to take 
in, and a small boutonniére, which he places in 
his batton-hole. On entering the drawing-room 
the lady goes first, not taking her husband's arm. 
If the gentleman is not acquainted with the lady 
whom he is to take in to dinner, he asks his host- 


ess to introduce him to her, and he converses with 
her a few minutes before entering the dining- 
room, 

When dinner is ready, and the last guest has 
arrived, the butler comes in and announces the 
dinner, The host goes first with the lady to 
whom the dinner is given, and the hostess comes 
last with the gentleman whom she wishes to honor. 

The people who enter a modern dining-room 
find a picture before them, a graphic illustration 
of which, copied from one of the most elegant and 
artistic known to fashionable New York society, 
will be found on this page. It has not been 


achieved without painstaking, thought, expense, | elegantly cwgrived g 


and experience; therefore, like all works of art, 
it is worth study, . 

The first thought which strikes the observer is, 
“What a splendid bit of color!’ as the open- 
work white table-cloth is spread over a red 
ground, and over that a mat of red velvet em- 
broidered with peacocks’ feathers and gold lace, 
and on that a large silver salver or oblong tray, 
| lined with mirrer, on which the Dresden swans 
| and silver lilies float as in the real thing. In the 
middle of this long tray stands a lofty vase of 
silver or ervstal, with flowers and fruit cunningly 
disposed, and around it are placed tropical vines, 
At each of the four corners of the table stand 
four ruby glass flagons, set in gold with the most 
beautiful workmanship in the gold standards, 
Cups or silver-gilt vases with centres of cut glass 
| hold the bonbons and smaller fruits. Four can- 
| delabra hold up red wax sandles with red shades, 
Sometimes flat glass troughs filled with flowers 
stand opposite each plate. These can be so ar- 
ranged as to make a floral pattern, 

At each place, as the servant draws back the 
chair, the guest sees a bewildering number of 
glass goblets, wines, and champagne glasses, sev- 
eral forks, knives, and spoons, and a majolica 
plate holding oysters on the half-shells, with a bit 
of lemon in the centre of the plate. The napkin, 
deftly folded, holds a dinner roll, which the guest 
immediately removes, putting the napkin over his 
or her Jap. The servants then, seeing all the 
guests seated, pass red and black pepper in silver 
pepper-pots on a silver waiter, A small peculiar- 
ly shaped fork is laid by each plate, at the right 
hand, for the oysters: some ladies now have all 
their forks laid on the left hand of the plate, as 
is the ease in the illustration, although that is 
not usual. After the oysters are eaten the plates 
are removed, and two kinds of soup are passed— 
a white and a brown soup. 

During this part of the dinner the guest has 
plentiful need of his eyes to look at the beautiful 
Queen Anne silver, the handsome lamps, if lamps 
are used (we may mention the fact that about twen- 
ty-six candles will well light a dinner of sixteen 
persons), and the various colors of Jaoip and can- 


| dle shades. Then the beauty of the flowers, and, 
as the dinner goes on, the variety of the modern 
| Dresden china, the Sevres, the Royal Worcester, 
and the old Blue can be discussed and admired. 

The service is @ Ja Russe ; that is, everything is 
handed by the servants. Nothing is seen on the 
table but the wines (and only a few of them), the 
bonbons, and the fruit. No greasy dishes are 
allowed. The ladies have each a bouquet, and 
possibly a painted reticule of silk filled with sugar- 
plums, and sometimes a pretty fan or ribbon with 
their name or monogram painted on it. 

Each person finds at his right hand a goblet of 
for wafer, two of the 
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broad, flat, flaring shape of the modern cham- 
pagne glass (although some hosts are returning 
to the long vase-like glass of the past for cham- 
pagne), a beautiful Bohemian green glass, appar- 
ently set with gems, for the hock, a ruby red glass 
for the claret, two other large white claret or 
Burgundy glasses, and three wine-glasses of cut 
or engraved glass. Hurlequin glasses are in 
fashion for those who delight in color and va- 
riety, thus giving to the table the effect of a bed 
of tulips. 

The hostess may prefer the modern napery, so 
exquisitely embroidered in gold thread, which af- 
fords one an opportunity to see the family coat 
of arms, or the heraldic animals, the lion and the 
two-headed eagle and the griffin, intertwined in 
graceful shapes around the whole edge of the 
table and on the napkins, 

As the dinner goes on, the guest revels in un- 
expected surprises in the beauty of the plates, 
some of them looking as if of solid gold, yet of 
the finest porcelain ; and when the Roman punch 
is served it comes on in the heart of a red, red 
rose, or in the bosom of a swan, or the right 
little, tight little” life-saving boat, or the cup of 
a lily. Faience, china, glass, and ice are all 
pressed into the service of the Roman punch, 
and sometimes the prettiest dishes of all are 
hewn out of ice. 

We will try to see how all this picture is made, 
beginning at the laying of the table, the process 
of which we will explain in detail in the next 
Number of the Bazar. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
INDIGESTION FROM OVERWORK. 
Dr. Danter. T. Netson, Chicago, saya: “I find it a 


peut und valuable remedy in indigestion, particu- 
arly in overworked men."—(Adv.] 


PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 


Iv three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expgmaxy’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Petarr, Jr, 110 Reade St., N. ¥.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or stich as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you, Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken, Jonn Perrin, Jv., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv.] 


FROM THE “BOSTON COURIER.” 

Tur electric light in the pretty little Bijou Theatre 
pe the part of detective, and reveuls the powder on 
jovely woman's face; but Levy's Leblache Face Pow- 
der has vettled that queation with entire success. A 
Jady can uve this delightful toilet preparation, and the 
glare of the electric light cannot tell that ehe owes her 


re soft, and beautiful skin to Monsieur Levy’s art. 
—(Ado.} 


THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Buunerr’s Coooatny has been gold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the open and best Hair Dressing in the world, 
Buenetr’s Fiavonina Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 


— 


Hoarsenrss.—All suffering from Irritation of the 
Throat and Hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the immediate relief ufforded ny the use of * Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.” Sold only in boxes.—[{Adv.} 


——————— 


THE GREAT SUCCESS 
Achieved by Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s Emulsion of 
Cod-liver Oll, with Pepsin and Quinine, has induced 


Many imitations. Get the original. 1121 Broadway 
_ and 578 Sth Ave.—[Adv.} 


———EE 
C. C. Suaynw, Furrier, 108 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address.—[Adv.) 


ADVHRTVTISHMEN'S. 


G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
Btrength, and wholesomencsa. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test 


» thort-weight, alu © 
Phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, = t alum o 


Rovar. Bakina Powpeg Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
a 
heard Chromo 
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re . 


Ro two alike, 
y Meriden, Ct. 
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breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
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Sold by Grocers everywheree 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
} 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


ky 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES } 48 North Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refiniah Drees Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dressex, Cloaks, Robes, &e., of all fabrica, aud 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. . 

Gentlemen's Gurments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpeta, 
&c,, cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited, 

1 received and returned hy express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS «& CO., 


§ and 7 Johu St., N. Y. 


PRANG’S 


EASTER CARDS 


For 1888. 


Easter Lily, 


WATER LILY EASTER CROSS 
SATIN CARDS, ETC., ETC. 


—— 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


he ELDREDGE = 


~ SEWING MACHINE 


JF ls guste ou Why 


_. LEADS tHe WORLD 
ELDREDGE $.M.Co. 
‘NEWYORK & CHICAGO. 


OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-taila 
can be found at most of the faney-work Bazaars, 
but something elee may always be seen at 


Bentley’s Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 814 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from allobjectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue go universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Iu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixru Avexvux, New York, 


Gfor 81,14 for @2, 
Bett Shrubbery, 


trea, J.T. PHULLIPS, West Grove, 


REP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
by using Sinege's Parent Graver Parxe. For 
sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealera. Price 
Bcente, Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N.Y. 
SS ee nent Ne Xs 


ee LIVELY SxeCUSSION.” : ; 
Beautifal ne ol Gud: - Trail, recel 
of four 8c. stampa. WHITING, co Kaveas. St. N. f. 


ee BAKERS |GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN 


If you want really satisfactory and 
only those bearing the trade-mark 
q Earrings of this 

ones provided with 
fent Catch,” the 


not likely to be broken. 


i ~==1 Te 


Oh my, don’t you look nice. But you needn't be aq 
stuck up! My mammu is going to get someaf those 
Diamond Dyes and fix my clothes over too! 


THE DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK. 
INGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATHERS, 
or any fabric or fancy article, easily and perfectly col- 
ored toa shade. Birch, Brown, Green lue, 
Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal rowne 

live Green, and 20 other best colors, warranted Fas! 
and Durable, Each package will color one to four lbs. 
of goods. If you have never used Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cente, and any coler qmranted sent I post. ps Ne Lia 
samples and a set of fancy car: ‘0! . 

P WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington, Ve 


BOLD PAINT. SILVER PAINT. 


BRONZE PAINT. ARTIST'S BLACK. 
ding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lam 
nee tors all Einds of ornamental work. Equal to 
any of the high-priced kinds and only 10 cents a package 
at the druggists, or post-paid from 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Desi Perforated Patterna, Arasene, 


# Silks, and all mate- 
holesale and retail. 


- x, D e Portula r ts 
Dianthus. Our Instructions for the Cultu 
Plants and General Plant and 
Catalogue, free on application, 
Oy For ®{1.00 we will send by mail the! 
ving 10 Best Roses for all Pur- 
that have juced. Names as 
er s, Nephetos, Duch- 
falinaison,Sof- 


ee 


a vot, Hermosa, 
Hybrids Teas~the 
ynstant bloomers 
ses, all Blooming Bulbs, 
udaolus, or one-half of each, 
2w Geraniums, all different, 
use 3, Doub and Single, for 
ns, best of old & new sorts, 
for 


DRESSES 
DYED 


f 


_SL2°BYMATL | 


reich Dye House, 
1] Temple Place, 


WITHOUT 
BOSTON, U.8. A. 


RIPPING. | vrice-smraue wren 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


establishment 


reat Ra 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60 LARCE 


CONARD CoO. 
‘West Grove, Chester Oo., Pa. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 


Mies MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


HEADQUARTEHS FOR 


HARDY PLANT'S AND BULBS. 


All the New as well aa the Old sorts will be found in 
our Catalogue of 90 pages, which is forwarded FREE. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only untellini 
papel for removing radically and permanently a 
anpoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 Kast 20th St., N.Y. 
re aarp 


p SHOPPING FOR ALL, 
every ‘$ with j rt ent and taste. 
Rai} waren Geka pee 


are that, the catch being turned to one side, the 
hook can be put through the ear without an 
pain or trouble, and, not requiring to be bent, 


Chsnde-. . 


on the cards, 
make are the only 
“Mackinney’s Pat- 
advantages of which 


y 
is 


SUPERIOR 

to any other. Cla 
softly to the forehea 
giving a beantifnl ehape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. ho hets 
required, and not a sine t 
gle hairpin, Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund- 
ed. From $& npward, 

An immense gtock of the genuine © 
Ramgtry or English Bangs, * 
from Upward, All front pieces 


dressed while you walt, for 12¢, 
each, 


Switches, all long hair, 28 in, 
long, 4 oz. weight, #4, 


UNRIVALLED ‘| yy) 
Beautifving Cosmetics, “oo 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Prodncea a heautifal tranepar- 
ency. It ig recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and £1 per box. My Compl: xion Mask, 
patented Se rt. 4, 1ST, no highly recommended aud wn. 
surpnesed. Price, #2, complete. Beware of imitations, 
Indelible Saffoline Lip aid Pace Rougen, $1 
and £1.50 per bottle. FP. F. Marahall’s AdontIne, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair,thebeard,the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a benutitul light Drown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on prensises if desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Juet received, an elegant assortment of Natarally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able pricea. 


Stam cae and Embroidery, and Lessons in Emdroid- 
ery, Third Floor, 


ew illustrated price-list on receipt of 5c, in 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, cob. with 
Privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 
THE UNEQUALLED 


“HOUSEHOLD” 
Sewing-Machine, 


MANUFAOTUEERD BY 


HOUSEHOLD 
Ad Sewing-Machine C0, 


oS PROVIDENCE, E. |, 

Is a marvel of simplicity and beauty. It is easy run- 

ning, durable, perfect. Send for illustrated description. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 

12 East 14th Street, New York (new and 


complete quarters, with both wholesale and retail 
departments) ; 


163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago; 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CATA 


eg 


L. Shaw’s Elastic Spring Waves, 


X 


\ 


~ Ne’ 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE. 


Tlead Colds, Watery Discharges from the Nose 
and Eyes, Ringing Noises in the Head, Nervous 


Headache and Fever ir ly relieved, ; 
Choking mucus disl d, membrane cleansed 
and healed, breath sw ned, smell, taste and § 

1 
hearing restorea and ravages cheeked, v 
Cough, Bronchitis, Droppings into the Throat, 
Pains in the Chest, Drs “asting of Strength 


vent and onc . 
age, of all dr i 
RapicaL CuRE. 


Pronounced by emi- 
nent men and womed, 
and the Press gener- 
ally, the most needful, 


charming, and inter 
ting book for wom- 
D AU G HTE RS 8 a ever written. Over 


‘ in 
100,000 copies of the author's Common Sense a 
the Househo! * have been sold, and she ne meee 
dreds of thousands of readers Price, $ a oy 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publi! 
A 


NDERSON & ALLEN, By MARION 


penict atic eae = ‘ap- H ARL AN D. 
SOUTHERN PURCHASING AGENCY. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR, WITH ua : 
829 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, 


om PATCHWORK, 
bcniid ce 00 Packages; ai] colow 
; in CO, or Broad wa} 


iv 


fi 


Ine Fa Da 
Oomph tle. 


Face Roey 
Adoni 


ve,, Newt, 
rau 
NERO 
e-Mubs 


‘EHOL) 


& SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York, 
Are offering 
The Latest Novelties in 
SILKS AND OTTOMANS, 
ARMURES AND RHADAMES, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 


FRENCH SATTEEN, 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 


Al prices, a8 usual, lower than those of any other 


house. 
Their Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


THE MOST COMPLETE book of its kind 

blished—containing over 1500 beautiful en- 
gravings and large lithographic plate — will be 
terued about April 1st, and sent on receipt of 
10c. postage. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT. 


Now on exhibition, our Spring Importation 
of Misseqy Boys’, and Children’s Balbriggan, 
Silk, and Lisle Thread. A choice variety of 
new colorings in Ribbed Hosiery, with gus- 
seted feet. 


Broadway and [9th St. 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


DRY goons 


BY MAILI 
ree-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
Pyth trates cash, and sold at lowest city prices, 
Dress Goede, sil Silks, Shawl. Trimml ngs, Hosiery, 
Geods, Wra 


Ties, oa Lacon, Gente’ *Persienin Goods, 
Petorweng. ER ‘and & Girls Oates, de Gan 7 sample les, infor- 
COOPER & CONAED, 9th & Markct St, Philads. 

(Please say where: you saw thie Advercisement: 


The Finest Cards ever ste: 


Cherriea-- very vatnral, and from original designs, 


cents the pair, in stamps, Mention this paper. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 1 10 Wooster r St. N.¥. N.W. 


LE BOUTILLIER & Co., 


3 Union Square, New York, 


per day at home, Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 10 § to $ 0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A_ beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS— | _ ein 
Mar¢chal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, a BAS- 
KET of FRUI'l—Peaches, Plums, Grapes, aud 


Fall size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents ench, or 15 | ng beantiful art-work, in a box, for $5 00! with full 


| BY RETURN MAIL—a full description of 
FREE a Moopy’s NEw TaliLor System of ao, $72 AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily 1 made. Costly 


207 


Spring Fashions, (883. 
STERN BROTHERS'/S., C., & S. 
SOTIDS CAtAlOSTE, | sinpson, Crawford, & Simpson 


Extensively illustrated, and containing full and com- 
6th Avenue and 19th Street. 


plete descriptions of all new and desirable styles of 
goods for LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S WEAR in 


DRY GOODS, 
Garments, and Underwear, 


Will be issued about March 28th, and will be 
mailed upon application, and the receipt of 6c. for 


postage. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 
. NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have traneferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor reaponsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanper's Bazar Patterns or for any other basincss, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


IS NOW IN PRESS. 


Ladies living out of town, by sending thelr names 
and addresses now, will be furnished with a copy free 
on application. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 


WE ARE OFFERING 


Spanish Fichus, from 80c. to $4 00; reduced 
from $1 00 and $7 00. 


Hand-run Spanish Fichus, from $3 50 to $8 00; 
reduced from $4 50 and $10 50, 


The new Pompadour Laces, from 65¢. 
Flouncings to match, from $7 25. 


Irish Point and Fancy Laces at 25¢.; reduced 
from 50¢e. 


Spanish Laces, 4-inch, 25c.; worth 50c. 
MAIL ORDERS INVITED. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 W, 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Lusrary or Cononrss, 
Coryriaut Orriok, WAKMINGTON, 


USTRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.” 
(Copyrighted and Registered by R. H. Bragdon, 
1882.) Complete set of colors for this easily acquired 


instructions. For aale. by F. W. Devor & Co, CT. 
Reryso.ps & Co., or BRAGDON & FENETTI, 
Artists, 23 Union Square, New York City. 


Ap Chromo V initing Card, ,no 2alike,for 1883, hameon, 


and Illustrated Premium List, loc, Warranted best 
sold. Agenta wanted. L. Jones & Co., o., Nassau, 7 N.Y, 


Outfit free. Address Tru & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Corrine. D. W. Moody & Co, 31 W. Sth, ,Cluciunati 


JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO,, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


A New Parasol, 


THE “BOULEVARD” | °AS.,%... 


Novel in Shape, Elegant in Style, Grace- | 8 EAST 14th STREET, 
fal in Appearance, and no more 
costly than old styles. NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


For sale (at wholesale only) by 
THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


WRIGHT BROTHERS & C0, 


LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


NE W YORK, BostoN. Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled. Samples on Application. 


BEATTY’S PARLOR-ORGANS ONLY $59 


, |G ran R 
Regular Price $83.00 srr ina ‘sane. | cinta the entire motion by the kate’ 
necessary. a 
i al 


(5) Sets of GOLDEN 
24 STOPS. 1-Cello, 8 ft. tone, 2-Mclodia, 8 ft. tone, 3-Clarabella, | : follows: A set of pow- 
ft. tone, 4- ual Sub-B: ass, 16 ff tone, 5-Bourdon, 16 | 


ae rem ds; set of 3 Octaves of 
ft. tone, 6-Saxz ete ar tone One set of FRENCH 
€ 


iol diGam 


8 ft. tone, 8-Diapason, § | V 

ft. tone, 9-Viola Dolce » 10-€ and Expressione, 11-French f 4 REEDS, and 2 Jetaves each of 
‘sft tone, 12 ern 2 an bx Hunisha, 14-Echo, § ft lar GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. Be- 
+-Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. aT 8 tone, 17-Voix Celes - | all this, it will be fitted up with an 

3 me, 18-Violina, 4 ft. tone, 19-Vox wie ilante, 8 ft. tone, 20-Pic- | OCTAVE COUPLE R, which doubles the 
colo, 4 ft. tone, 21-Coupler Harmoniqu 22-Orchestral Forte, | power of the instrument. Lamp Stands, 

- ws Grand Organ Knee Stop, %-Right Organ Knee St op. Pocket for Music, Beatty's Patent Stop Ac- 
@ cw This Organisa triumph of the Ay. n Builder's Art. IT IS | tion, alsoSounding Board, &c., &c. It hag 
VERY BEAUTIFUL IN APPE ARANCE BING EXACTLY LIKE] a sliding lid and conveniently arranged 
CUT. The Case is of Solid Walnut, profuse sly ornamented with | handles for moving. The be lows, which 
hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers. “The Music Pocket | are of the upright pattern, are made from 

is of the most beautiful design extant. It is deserving of a place in | the bes tt quality of rubber cloth, are of great 
ner PIVE 8! 's parlor, would ornament the boudoir of a princess | power, and are fitted up with steel spring 
SET REEDS, Five Octave s, handsome appear- | and the best quality of pedal straps. The 

ancé It will not take tho dirt | Pedals, instead of be ing covered with car- 

or dust. It conts uns the Sweet Vorx CELESTE Stop, | pet, are polished metal, of neat design and 


the famous French Horn Solo Combination, New | never ge t out of repair or worn, 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER. 


If you will remit me $59 and the 
Soom ok Coupon within 10 days 

m the date hereof, I will box 
rhe ship rs this Organ, with Or- 
gan Bench, Book. etc., exactly the 
same as Isell for $83. You shoul& 
order immediately, and in nocase 
later than 10 days, One year’s 
test trial given and a full warran- 
tee for six years. 


Given under my Hand and Seal this 


16th day of March, 1888. 
LM 
? 


on receipt of this Coupon aia © 
59 in cash by Br ank Draft, rose 
bres Money Order, ristered 
Lette r, Expre wie re paid, or by Check on your bank, rwarded ‘within 10 d 10 days from from 


at mat § F Beatty. Washington 
pees se cesses eee see 


( 
i 


the date here I hereby agree to acce pt this coupon for 24, as part payment on my 
celebrated 24 Stop @88 Parlor Organ, with Bench, ok, ete., providing the cash 
of 859 accompanies this coupon; and I v ou a receipted bill in full 

nd box aud ship you the Organ justas it rtisea, fully warranted for 

six years, Money refunded with interest from the date of remittance if not 1 as repre- 


sented after one year’s use. (Signed,) DANIEL F, BEATTY, 


Asafurther inducement for you (provided 
FR EIG HT P R E P A Hl D. you order immediately, within the Nii days,) 
agree to prepay fr bt on the above organ to your nearest re ‘allroad freight ste ation, 
any point east of the Mississippi River, or that faron any going westofit. This is a rare 
opportunity to place instrume pt, as it were, at your very door, all freight pre paid, 
at Ow TO. ‘3 wholesale prices. Order now; nothing saved bycorrespondence. 
TO OR DE R Enclosed find 859 for organ. I have read your state- 
Ce) = ment in this advertisement, and I order one on 
condition Wid it must prove é y as represented in this advertisement, or 
shall return it at the end ofo 2 yer and demand the return of my money, with interest 
from the very moment I for i x percent according to your offer. Be very par- 
ticular to give Name, Post O, County, State. Freight Station, and on what Railroad. 

Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, P, O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Express Pre paid, 
or b nk Check. You may acce pt by telegraph on last day and remit by mail on that day, 
which: wil sec mre this special offer. I desire this magnificent ingirument introdnoed 
it delay, hence this sy speci FB PROVIDING ORDER IS GIVEN IM 


dates. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 


Ow Style No. >.—Height, 72 ins. Depth, 4 ins, 
Length, ion Weight, boxed, about 400 lbs, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


To wit: Brir Renemurren, that on the 16th day of 
February, Anno Domini 1583, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of tle United States, have 
deposited in this Office the titlea of Books, the titles 
or descriptions of which are in the following words, 
to wit: 

MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Springfield Armory. By Jacos Aupotr, 

THE LITTLE LEARNER. Learning to Talk; or, 
Entertaining and Instructive Leseona in the’ Use 
of Language. By Jaoon Ansort. Illustrated with 
One Hundred and Seventy Engravings. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprictors, in con- 
formity with the laws ot the United Stare respecting 
copyrights, . RK. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal for 14 yeara from February 24, 1883, and 
July 31, 1888, when the first terms of 28 years of ‘their 
reapective copyrights will | have - expired. 


A. HAMILTON, 5 East 30th St. tae York. 
SUPERIOR DIRESSMAKIN 
Dinner, Reception, and Ball Toilets. ohare notice. 
Reasonable prices, Orders by mail and letters of in- 
quiry promptly attended to. 


T W made ensy. Blocksof all 
$l izes in 100 Elevrantsty les 


id & 8c, stamps for Samples. Gem BITk Co., New Haven, a 


66 a week in your own town, Terms and © outfit 
free. Addréss H. Hastert & Co., Portland, Maine, 


ARD COLLECTORS, —A handeome eet of Cards for 
3-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


Qi Laree Imported Oil Pictures, size . me x My; 
$1. D. WESTBROOK, 205 Bowery, N '20¢. 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... 0.0. ceeeee 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.... 
HARPER'S BAZAR.......-« aielu eigicterelsioses 
The THREE above publicationa...... eS edeete 
Any TWO above named..... 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, .....cceceeeeese 1 50 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE } ‘ 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f vottttttt test: 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN ENUAKE LIBRARY, 

One Year (62 Numbers). ........ wastes vei ]0 00 


Postage Free to ail aubscribera tn the United: States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Weekry and Bazar begin with 
the first, nmmbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Yoone Provix with the fret Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazing with the Numbers 
for June and December of ench year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
ench Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cnses where the subscriber otherwise direct 

Specimen copy of Harvrr’s Youne Prope sent.on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harr: & Brorunus. 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥, 


War TARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thonaand volumes, mailed on receipt of Niue 
Cents in Postage Stamps. ; 


HARPER’S BAZAR. VOLUME XVI, No. 13, 


SS 


ee 


APARTMENT-HOUSE PARTITIONS. = 
i Y The Nail goes through the Partition with a@ rush.) 
; AVING RENTED A ROOM IN A (SMUDGE drives a Nail.) ( ; i ; 
reas eh ict eet permet TO PUT UP HIS Buzzarp. “I WISH TO GRACIOUS THAT FELLOW IN THE NEXT = Buzzarp. “ HANG IT! IF HE HASN'T DRIVEN A RAILROAD SPIKE RIGHT i 
eee, a aa : ROOM WOULD STOP His HAMMERING |” THROUGH MY ONLY LOOKING-GLASS, AND BROKEN IT ALL TO SMASH!” = 


PICTURES. 


FACETLE. 


Some time ago, before the Royal Academy of Arts had migrated 
from the National Gallery to Burlington House, there was a certain 
pompous and pragmatical R.A. who was anything but popular as a 
Visitor with the students. He once rebuked a young gentleman in 
the painting school for not using a “ gentlemanly palette,” whatev- 
er that might mean. It is related, however, that he on one occa- 
sion met with his match. He had been making himself especially 
disagreeable to the sie age 4 of the students, when it came to pass 
that a young Scotchman fell under his admonitory eye. Alter ex- 
amining this student's work with severe attention, he turned to 
him, and in a voice of depressing solemnity said, ‘‘ Have you any 
private means ?” ; 

“T beg your pardon, sir?” replied the youth, in the Scotch man- 
ner, 

“Ts it your intention to make painting your profession 2?” 

“Tt is,” rejoined the Scot. 

“T am sorry to hear you say so,” pursued Mr. R.A., with ang- 
menting austerity, ‘‘ for you will never make a living as a painter.” 

“T am not so sure about that,” observed the student. “ You 
scem to have made a pretty good thing out of it.” 

Tableau. 


StaNnvs TO Reason—A debater who won't sit down. 


Tisai ere 

A celebrated danseuse was frequently asked how old her mother 
was. “TL really cau not tell you now,” she replied.‘ Every birth- 
day she declares that she feels a year younger, and if this goes on, 
I shall soon be the older of the two.” 

es 

Fatuer (to his little son, who has just handed him the teacher's re- 
vort of progress and conduct for the last month). “ This report is very 
unsatisfactory; [I'm not at all pleased with it.” 

Litt. Son. “T told the teacher I thought you wouldu’t be, but 
he wouldn’t change it.” 


“You can't add different things together,” said a school-teacher, 
“Tf you add a sheep and a cow together it does not make two sheep 
or two cows.” 

A little boy, the son of a milkman, held up his hand, and said: 
“That may do with sheep and cows, but if you add a quart of water 
to a quart of milk, it makes two quarts of milk, I've seen it tried.” 

piece, Nae: 
_ Acontemporary mentions a case beyond the ordinary oculist. It 
is that of a young lady who, instead of a pupil, has a professor in 
her eye. 


RAVONINAHITRINIARIVO, 


OUR MADAGASOAR GUEST, 


Expenty Aaricuntunist (to season-ticket holder in the train) 
You have no ticket 2” : 

Troxet-1oLpen. ‘No; I travel on my good looks.” 

Aariouttunist (after looking him over). ‘* Then probably you ain't 
goin’ very far.” 

General smile. : ‘ 

“Do you play lawn tennis this season, Miss — ?” inquired he 
last evening. 

“No; [never learned the game. Is it interesting ?” 

“Yes, very. You see, there are four courts on each side—” 

“That is eight courts, isn’t it? Why, if I bad known there was 
so much courting in the game, I should have been an expert by this 


time.” 


“Oh, I assure you, but you are an expert.” 
There is no use in pursuing this scheme further, 
——— —>—_— 


AFFECTION WHLOH I8 NEVER Reorrrooatev—Neuralgic affection, 
———— 


“Father,” he suddenly remarked, as he looked up into the parental 
face, ‘ you are awfully good to ma.” 

“AmI1? Well, L hope I treat her as a husband should a devoted 
wife.” 

** And it’s all over the place how liberal you are to her,” 

“ }iow—what do you mean 2?” 

“Why, I heard three or four men in the "bus say that all you had 
in the world was in her name!” 

“Yes—ahem—yes—you go to bed, sir; and the next time you 
hear people lying about me, don’t listen to what they say.” ‘ 


———>__—_ 


Morro ror A YounG MAN sTARTING A Mustacugz—Down in front, 
—_>——_ 


A little bright-eyed boy, upon hearing his father read the story 
of Joan of Arc, was greatly moved by her sad trials; but when the 
part was reached where she was about to be burned to death at the 
stake, the poor little fellow could not contain himself any longer, 
but sobbingly clutched his parent’s arm, and, with big tears running 
down his plump little cheeks, cried, “ But, pa—papa, wh—e—re 
were the police?” pe ee 


GENUINE EPITAPHS. 


There is an odd epitaph in the grave-yard at East Wareham, Mas- 
sachuselts, on a stone erected to the memory of a bachelor Irish- 
mau by his creditors, who settled his estate. It is thus conceived: 


* Hibernia’s son, himself exiled, 


Without an inmate, wife or child, 
He lived alone; 


i 
i 
2 


a ee nee And when he died, his purse, though small 
bah mane ee the sea The n with honors fit, Contained enough ‘to pay us’all : 
* ‘o this nee of snow, mane will let you go, And buy this stone.” 

av-O-ninl-ali-i- v-o-ni-na-hit- 

Trin-i-ar-i-vo, Riu-i-ar-i-vo. sails on the death of a child, comes from Chicago. We change 
Stay and rest a bit . S49. the name only: 

Ere you start to 20, bes erase | “ Timothy Dennis, thou bast left us, 
Rav-o-nin-ab-it- Rayon. For thee on earth there was not room; 

Rin-i-ar-i-vo, NTT ArANG, But 'tis God who has bereft us, 

. And taken our darlivg up the flume.” 
Summer-time is nigh— We were glad to se@ The followi b i vere i 
nae Nill poate to blow, Rama an-irea-ka RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR GOING INTO THE SHOW BUSINESS. Wyomlug Co hee tone Piohah ie ds arr ORDO 
Trin-i-ar-i-vo. rea taal B a TOR (up @ telegraph pole). “SAY, MISTER, DE YE WANT TO BUY A ~ She was in health at 11.30 a.m, 


And left for heaven at 3,30 Pp.” 


qe 
ankt NY 


Be te ies 


Tema 


